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THE   JOHNS-HOPKINS    UNIVERSITY   OF    BALTIMORE,. 
MARYLAND,    U.S.* 

JY  T.    WESLEY  MILLS,   M.A.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.    ENG.,    ASSISTANT  TO    THE    PROFESSOR' 
OF   PHYSIOLOGY,    M'GILL   UNIVERSITY. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

HAVING  recently  had  an  oppor-" 
tunity  of  spending  some  weeks 
at  this  notable  seat  of  learning,  I 
have  felt  it  a  duty  to  take  some  means 
of  making  better  known  and  appre- 
ciated an  institution  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  appears  to  be  either 
unheard  of  or  little  understood  in  this 
country.  As  this  Society  includes 
among  its  members  a  large  number  of 
the  medical  men  of  this  city  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  as  the  rest 
probably  take  considerable  interest  in 
the  progress  of  learning  in  general, 
and  of  science  in  particular,  I  hope 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  bringing 
the  subject  before  you. 

Johns-Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  I 
gather,  was  a  man  of  peculiar,  almost 
eccentric  ways  of  life,  who,  by  great 

*  Read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
Montreal. 


energy,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  un- 
usual aptitude  for  business,  amassed 
an  immense  fortune.  Whether  largely 
charitable  during  his  career  as  a 
citizen,  I  do  not  know;  but  like  Sam- 
son, he  seems  to  have  done  at  least 
vastly  more  at  his  death  than  during 
his  life.  He  has  not,  however,  pulled 
down,  but  raised  up  a  great  institu- 
tion. The  University  which  bears 
his  name,  bears  also  the  impress  of 
his  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion ;  and  that  he  was  as  far-seeing  in 
this  matter  as  in  those  by  which  he- 
gained  his  wealth,  the  future,  if  not 
the  present,  will  prove.  In  the  main* 
outlines  of  the  grand  scheme,  the- 
great  donor's  views  are  embodied^ 
though  the  details  have  been  planned 
and  the  whole  executed  by  an  en- 
lightened Board  of  Trustees.  I  do 
not  propose  to  dwell  on  every  aspect 
of  this  University,  but  such,  rather, 
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as  specially  impressed  me,  and  seemed 
of  interest  and  importance  to  us  as 
Canadians.  Full  details  may  be  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  College  "  Re- 
gisters," to  be  had  on  application. 

The  amount  of  money  left  by  the 
founder  for  the  endowment  of  the  In- 
stitution was  about  three  and  a-half 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  perhaps  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  foundation 
cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  they 
are  in  the  following  extracts  from  tire 
''Register"  of  1880-8 1  : 

"Amon'g  the  principles  which  have 
been  observed  from  the  foundation 
are  these : — 

"  I.  As  to  Teachers. — To  select  the 
ablest  whose  services  can  be  secured  ; 
to  keep  them  free  from  petty  cares, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  advance, 
by  researches  and  publications,  the 
sciences  they  profess. 

"2.  As  to  Scholars. — To  care  less 
for  numbers  than  for  merit ;  to  main- 
tain high  standards  of  matriculation 
and  graduation  ;  to  allow  a  wide  lati- 
tude in  respect  to  the  choice  of  course 
of  instruction,  and  to  give  special  fa- 
ciUties  (such  as  Fellowships  and  Scho- 
larships) to  those  who  show  unusual 
ability  in  any  department  of  study. 

"3.  Ks  \.o  Material  Aid. — To  pro- 
vide, on  a  liberal  scale,  the  halls  and 
laboratories,  the  books  and  instru- 
ments called  for  by  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  to  defer,  for  the 
present,  the  formation  of  nmseums 
and  the  purchase  of  collections  for 
remote  and  general  purposes,  and  the 
construction  of  costly  buildings. 

"4.  As  io  Methods  of  I?istruction. — 
To  employ  whatever  agencies  are 
found  efficient :  lectures,  recitations, 
laboratory  exercises,  seminaries,  read- 
ing classes,  field  work,  etc.,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teachers,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  subjects  taught. 

"5.  As  to  Researches  and  Publi- 
cations.— To  favour  the  prosecution  of 
.research  in  literatare  and  science,  and 
(to  aid  in  the  publication  of  results. 


"6.  As  to  Co-operation. — To  avoid 
rivalry  with  other  institutions,  to  ac- 
cept heartily  all  the  assistance  which 
can  be  secured  from  other  foundations, 
and  to  aid  generously  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, so  far  as  it  may  depend  upon 
University  influences." 

Who,  upon  reading  this  simple,  un- 
ostentatious announcement,  but  is 
ready  to  exclaim:  How  broadly  laid 
are  the  foundations ;  how  liberal  the 
provisions;  how  far-seeing  the  wis- 
dom of  the  conception  !  But  there 
is  something  more.  Are  we  not  struck 
with  the  originality  of  the  scheme? 
Is  not  this  Institution  Entirely  unique 
among  the  Universities  of  this  Con- 
tinent? Indeed,  it  is  probably  the 
exact  fellow  of  no  seat  of  learning  in 
the  world,  but  is  rather  the  noble  em- 
bodiment of  the  most  advanced  and 
generous  views  on  education  that  have 
yet  had  place  in  the  mind  of  man. 
After  looking  somewhat  closely  into 
the  nature  and  working  of  this  school, 
or  rather  harmonious  arrangement  of 
schools,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
every  statement  in  the  six  propositions 
just  quoted  is  an  actually  realized 
fact;  for  nothing  during  my  stay  at 
the  Johns-Hopkins  University  im- 
pressed me  more  than  the  quiet,  un- 
ostentatious, modest  bearing  of  all 
connected  with  the  place.  You  may 
read  through  the  announcement  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  then  visit  the 
Institution  and  find  all  its  statements 
more  than  realized.  There  is  none 
of  that  spread-eagleism,  with  which  we 
are  not  unfamiliar  in  Canada,  even  in 
connection  with  educational  institu- 
tions; none  of  it  either  in  the  printed 
calendars,  or  in  the  language  of  pro- 
fessors or  students  ;  for  spread-eagle- 
ism is  the  outgrowth  of  conceit,  com- 
bined with  shallowness,  and  such  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  profound 
learning  characterizing  every  depart- 
ment of  this  great  school. 

Personally  I  was,  of  course,   most 
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interested  in  physiology,  and  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  the  biological  la- 
boratory, but  I  was  enough  associated 
with  other  departments  to  learn  their 
method  of  working.  The  buildings 
are  decidedly  modest,  of  plain  brick, 
and  rivalled  by  many  private  houses 
in  the  vicinity ;  and  all  within  goes  on 
so  quietly  one  might  pass  again  and 
again  and  be  unaware  that  the  build- 
ings were  tenanted  at  all.  But  within 
these  imposing  structures  there  is 
thirty-six  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
apparatus  devoted  to  scientific  inves- 
tigation! There  are  three  laborato- 
ries, one  for  each  of  the  departments 
of  biology,  chemistry  and  physics ; 
and  it  is  contemplated  to  add  to  these 
others,  or  substitute  for  them  larger 
ones,  shortly,  as  the  present  ones  are 
beginning  to  be  felt  inadequate.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  written  examina- 
tions, and  laboratory  work,  are  the 
chief  methods  employed  in  teaching 
science.  Perhaps  illustrations  of  these 
methods,  drawn  from  the  Biological 
Department,  may  prove  most  interest- 
ing to  you,  gentlemen,  as  having  such 
a  close  bearing  on  the  scientific  side 
of  our  profession.  There  are  four 
teachers  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  Institution — viz.,  one  for  General 
Biology,  one  for  Zoology,  and  two  in 
connection  with  Physiology.  These 
gentlemen  have  all  distinguished 
themselves  by  successful  original  re- 
search ;  some  of  them,  if  not  all,  have 
made  for  themselves  a  Transadantic 
reputation.  The  head  of  this  depart- 
ment is  Prof.  Henry  Newell  Martin, 
hitherto  best  known  in  Canada,  per- 
haps, by  his  association  with  Prof. 
Huxley  in  the  authorship  of  a  much- 
esteemed  work  on  Biology.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin was  induced  to  leave  an  honourable 
position  at  Cambridge,  England,  in 
order  to  lead  the  as  yet  small  band  of 
physiologists  in  the  NeW  World. 
Though  but  a  young  man,  his  past 
career  has  been  a  very  brilliant  one, 
and  during  the  preceding  year  he  has 


'  accomplished  a  feat  which  had  up  till 
I  then  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  physi- 
'  ologists.     I  refer  to  his  isolation  of  the 
mammalian  hearty  and  keeping  it  alive 
'  and  in  action  for  hours — an  achieve- 
'  ment  which  promises  to  be  extremely 
I  fruitful    of   results,   and    which    may 
\  possibly  lead  to  many  changes  in  the 
views  now  prevalent  in  the  physiology 
i  of  the  circulation.  But  one  thing  it  cer- 
I  tainly  will  bring,  and  that  is,  fame  for 
i  the  young  physiologist  whom  Ameri- 
I  cans  may  now  claim  as  theirs.   I  found 
j  the   students,    one  and   all,    rallying 
I  around  Prof.   Martin  with  an  enthusi- 
1  asm  that  was  delightfully  infectious; 
■  nor  do  I  wonder — learning,  ability,  en- 
i  ergy,  enthusiasm,  combined  withgreat 
i  kindliness  of  heart  and  a  manner  in  the 
!  utmost  degree  simple  and  unassuming, 
I  must  compel  admiration — even  affec- 
I  tion.     It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
I  resist  it.      Dr.   Sewell,  the  Assistant 
j   Professor,    brings    an    extraordinary 
amount    of    energy    and     executive 
ability  to  bear  on  his  subject.     He  is 
giving  this  year  a  course  of  lectures 
on  General  Physiology  and  Histology, 
while  Prof.  Martin  devotes  his  lectures 
this  session  to  the  Circulation.     Both 
these    gentlemen,    as    well    as   Prof. 
Brooks  and  Dr.  Sedgwick,  of  this  de- 
partment, adopt  the  conversational  or 
quiet  style  of  lecturing.     It  has  many 
advantages,  and  this  one,  especially,  as 
itseems  to  me,  that  the  discreet  teacher 
can,  if  he  finds,  by  watching  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  auditors,  that  he  is  not 
being  easily  comprehended,   modify 
his   matter  or  manner  without  in  any 
way  marring  the  general  harmony  or 
symmetry  of  his  lecture.    I  attended  a 
lecture  on  Human  Osteology  (part  of 
a  course  on  General  Osteology),  by 
Prof.  Brooks,  and  noted  that,  in  re- 
ferring  to   certain   workings   on   the 
bones,  he  simply  stated  that  they  were 
"for  the  attachment  of  muscles,"  but 
did  not  name  the  latter.     Dr.  Sedg- 
wick, a  model  of  industry  for  his  stu- 
dents to  copy,  takes  them  immedi- 
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ately  after  his  lecture  to  the  labora- 
tory, to  work  out  the  subject  of  his 
teaching  for  that  day  in  the  lecture- 
room;  indeed,  this  plan  is  followed 
by  all  the  teachers.  By  such  a  course, 
it  is  at  once  evident  that  not  only  is 
Science  rendered  easy  and  attractive, 
but  "cram"  is  unnecessary — in  fact, 
banished.  The  students  themselves, 
under  guidance,  work  through  a  large 
field  of  experimental  physiology,  and 
the  rest  is  put  before  them  in  the  form 
of  demonstrations,  exemplifying  how 
litde  they  suffer  from  the  lecturing — 
curse,  I  had  almost  said — well,  the 
lecturing  misfortune.  One  of  the 
professors  remarked  to  me  that  he 
thought  some  of  the  men  who  sat 
through  three  consecutive  lectures  in 
one  day  were  to  be  commiserated. 
What  shall  be  said  of  medical  students 
who  sit  through  six,  seven,  and  eight 
hours  of  lectures?  How  long,  in  the 
name  of  reason,  shall  such  impositions 
be  inflicted  and  tolerated?  With 
such  guides  and  such  facilities  for  put- 
ting to  the  proof  all  statements  made 
by  his  teachers,  a  student  will  not 
only  learn — he  must  develop.  But 
there  are  additional  facilities.  The 
advanced  student  has  only  to  step 
down  stairs,  to  find  in  the  library  al- 
most every  book  of  importance  in  any 
language  he  may  wish  to  consult. 
The  tables  are  covered  by  the  hun- 
dred, too,  with  literary  and  scientific 
journals  in  many  tongues. 

But  what  of  the  material  on  which 
such  teachers  work  ?  The  quantity  is 
small,  but  the  quality  is  fine.  A  pro- 
fessor occasionally  lectures  to  a  class 
of  four;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  each  of  these  men  may  in  turn 
himself  become  a  professor,  and  lec- 
ture to  hundreds,  the  case  assumes 
another  aspect.  But  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  other  means  by  which 
students  improve  themselves  will  be 
welcome,  I  am  sure,  as  some  of  them 
at  least  are  peculiar  to  the  Johns- 
Hopkins  University.     There  are  so- 


cieties like  those  well-known  to  our- 
selves, yet  conducted  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, and  what  are  denominated 
**  Seminaries."  I  visited  the  Greek 
Seminary, presided  overbythe  learned 
Professor  Gildersleeve,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  work  "  con- 
ducted"   on    that    occasion    by    Mr. 

A ,  hailing   from  Ontario.       Mr. 

A was   a   Gilchrist  scholar,  and 

after  graduating  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  proceeded  to  the  Johns- 
Hopkins  school  for  the  advanced 
study  of  the  classics.  He  holds  a 
Fellowship  in  Greek.  The  subject 
was  Plato,  and  the  handling  critical 
in  the  highest  degree,  as  will  be  evi- 
dent when  I  state  that  about  one  hour 
was  spent  in  critical  discussion,  chiefly 

by  Mr.    A himself,    before    his 

fellows,  of  about  fifteen  lines  of  Greek. 
Each  member  of  the  class,  in  turn, 
thus  leads  the  others.  I  also  visited  the 
Mathematical  Seminary,  where  I  heard 
things  incomprehensible  and  unutter- 
able (by  me).  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society,  I  heard  original 
papers  on  the  foundation  of  Baltimore 
and  of  Salem,  in  which  the  notion 
that  the  motive  for  these  foundations 
was  wholly  or  mainly  religious,  was 
ably  controverted. 

But  you  will  probably  care  most  to 
hear  of  the  Scientific  Association.  At 
this  Society,  which  meets  monthly,  all 
branches  of  Science  proper  are  open 
for  discussion.  In  the  evening  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending ;  two  papers 
were  read,  the  one  by  a  fellow  in  Sci- 
ence, on  Prof  Langley's  expedition  to 
Mount  Whitney;  the  other  by  Dr. 
Sewell,  Associate  Professor  in  Physi- 
ology, on  the  Equilibrating  Func- 
tion of  the  Semi-circular  Canals. 
The  Professor  had,  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  made  a  large  number  of 
experiments  on  one  species  of  the  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  with  a  view  of  setthng 
the  vexed  question  of  the  function  of 
the  canals.  A  Canadian  gi-aduate  of 
Victoria  University,  at  the  same  meet- 
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ing,  presented  a  short  communication 
on  a  peculiar  form  of  galvanic  battery 
on  which  he  was  working.  This  gen- 
tleman is  a  fellow  in  Physics.  There 
is  also  in  attendance  another  Cana- 
dian, a  graduate  of  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, whose  special  courses  are  in  His- 
tory and  Political  Economy.  Four 
compatriots  greeted  each  other  fra- 
ternally, and  rejoiced  that  the  doors 
of  the  Johns-Hopkins  University  were 
as  freely  open  to  us  as  to  those  born 
beneath  the  stars  and  stripes.  And 
here  I  may  mention  that  all  that  is 
offensive  in  the  American  character, 
especially  the  manners  of  a  certain 
class  of  Americans,  seemed  absent — 
wholly  wanting — in  the  men  I  met  at 
the  Johns-Hopkins  University.  Ex- 
cepting some  trifling  peculiarities  of 
speech,  I  would  not  have  known  that 
they  were  Americans  at  all,  unless, 
indeed,  by  a  warmth  of  kindliness  I 
never  in  my  experience  have  known 
surpassed.  I  find  them,  in  a  word, 
kindlygentlemen — not  thrusting  them- 
selves upon  one,  but  when  made  ac- 
quainted ready  to  do  numerous  kind- 
nesses, and  in  a  manner  that  made  it 
appear  as  though  they  did  them  not. 
But  to  return  to  the  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation. I  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  undergraduates,  fellows  and  pro- 
fessors, all  on  equal  terms,  discussing 
science  apparently  regardless  of  every- 
thing except  the  attainment  of  truth. 
This  setting  aside  of  so-called  dignity 
was  to  me  a  new  experience,  and 
seemed  like  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
which,  in  my  chronology,  I  had  placed 
a  good  way  in  the  future,  when  man- 
kind had  advanced  considerably  in 
development.  But,  after  all,  is  there 
any  true  dignity  that  is  not  founded 
on  real  worth  ?  and  do  not  students 
always  appreciate  this,  whether  they 
stand  hat  in  hand  or  not?  On  the 
other  hand,  is  it  not  the  secret  belief  of 
many  a  student  who  lifts  his  hat  to 
the  holder  of  position,  but  not  the 


possessor  of  merit,  that  the  man  that 
expects — possibly  exacts — this  show  of 
respect,  is  simply  a  pompous  old  fool  ? 
One  Saturday  afternoon  was  delight- 
fully spent  with  the  Naturalist  Club. 
During  the  fine  weather  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  this  club  to  go  weekly  out  in- 
to the  country,  or  the  vicinity  of  Bal- 
timore, and  work  up  its  natural  his- 
tory. On  this  occasion  we  took  rail 
to  a  little  station  six  miles  from  the 
city,  which  brought  us  to  the  edge  of 
a  beautiful  ravine.  The  party  com- 
prised Professors  Martin,  Brooks,  and 
Sedgwick,  several  graduates,  and  some 
undergraduates.  Upon  reaching  the 
exploring  ground,  the  party  separated 
a  little,  the  better  to  attain  the  end 
each  division  of  scientists  had  in  view. 
For  myself,  I  kept  mostly  with  the 
people  that  looked  after  living  things 
higher  in  the  scale  than  plants,  and  I 
have  a  most  pleasant  and  lively  re- 
collection of  the  patient  study  by  Pro- 
fessor Brooks  and  his  followers  of  the 
peculiar  habits  of  some  colonies  of 
ants ;  and  before  all  was  over,  I  be- 
gan to  think  with  Mark  Twain  or  the 
Danbury  News  man  (I  forget  which), 
that  the  ant  was  an  over-praised  in- 
sect. In  fighting,  at  least,  they  seem 
to  rival  Homer's  heroes  of  old.  Here 
again  was  the  delightful  mingling  of 
student  with  professor, — no  enforced 
reserve, — yet  no  lack  even  in  the 
forms  of  respect.  In  speaking  of  lec- 
tures, I  omitted  to  make  mention  of 
the  teacher  of  Chemistry,  Professor 
Remsen.  But  certainly  neither  in 
England  nor  in  this  country  have  I 
heard  any  lecturer  who  seemed  to  me 
to  combine  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
the  qualities  that  make  the  entertain- 
ing lecturer  and  the  successful  teacher. 
There  was  perfect  clearness  and  great 
simplicity,  combined  with  elegant  and 
scientific  diction.  He  not  only  gets 
his  ideas  into  the  minds  of  others,  but 
throws  so  strong  a  light  upon  thim,  so 
to  speak,  that  the  impression  must  be 
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lasting.      I   particularly  noticed  that 
he  held  up  the  negative  aspects  of  his 
subject;  kept  his  auditors  out  of  pit-  ! 
falls,  guarded  against  fallacies,   etc. ;  i 
so  that  when  he   had  finished,  there  ! 
seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  nothing ;  withal  ! 
v.'ith  such  intonation  and  accent — in  i 
a  word,  with  such  delivery  as  charmed 
the  ear,  while  his  ideas  enriched  the 
mind. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  how  few  teachers 
make  any  special  study  of  the  art  of 
delivery?  And  yet,  few  efforts  would 
bring  in  so  large  a  recompense.  It 
would  really  be  worth  a  teacher's  ! 
while  to  travel  from  Montreal  to  Bal- 
timore to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
lecturing  by  listening  to  Prof.  Rem- 
sen.  It  is  in  the  higher  courses  of 
study  for  graduates  of  Universities 
that  the  Johns-Hopkins  possesses  such 
attractions  ;  and,  by  the  system  of  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships,  many  de- 
serving men  are  helped  to  prosecute 
studies  from  which  generations  of 
students,  to  whom  they  will  in  turn 
act  as  teachers,  will  derive  benefit, 
and  learning  be  greatly  advanced. 
As  illustrating  the  class  of  students 
that  avail  themselves  of  this  Univer- 
sity, let  me  take  as  examples  three 
men  working  at  the  table  in  the  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  : 

(i)  Mr.  W ,  a  fellow  in  Biology 

(Zoology),  working  from  morning  till 
night  on  the  embryonic  development 
of  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  life.  He 
sits  all  day,  steadily  cutting  sections, 
so  small  that  he  is  obliged  to  use  a 
hand-lens  to  find  them ;  yet  in  his 
enthusiastic  delight  he  exclaims  : 
"  You  cannot  imagine  how  this  work 
fascinates  me." 

(2)  Mr.  H ,  B.A.,  of  Johns- 
Hopkins  University,  holder  of  a 
scholarship — a  most  careful,  thorough 
and  studious  Physiologist,  to  whom 
any  failure  owing  to  error  of  commis- 
sion or  omission  in  an  experiment  is 


a  source  of  self-accusing  condemna- 
tion. 

(3)  Mr.  D ,  B.A.,  of  Harvard; 

intending  soon  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  in  the  mean- 
time considers  some  special  prelim- 
inary studies  in  Biology  in  every  way 
desirable. 

And  thus  one  might  run  through  the 
list.  It  is  true  there  are  only  about 
one  hundred  graduate  students  in  at- 
tendance, but  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  seeing  that  the  highways  of 
science  are  not  yet  crowded,  much 
less  those  heights,  the  ascents  to  which 
are  steep  and  rugged.  There  are 
many  other  aspects  of  this  new 
foundation  (only  five  years  old)  which 
might  interest  you,  but  I  fear  I  already 
tire  your  patience. 

But  a  word  as  to  the  new  Johns- 
Hopkins  Hospital.  About  three  and 
a-half  millions  were  left  for  its  endow- 
ment. Several  buildings  are  now  in 
course  of  construction.  When  fin- 
ished, it  will  probably  be  unrivalled  in 
America.  There  will  be  a  school  at- 
tached to  it  for  the  prosecution  of 
original  researches  in  Pathology,  The- 
rapeutics, etc.,  as  unique  as  the  Johns- 
Hopkins  University.  You  will  all 
join  with  me,  I  am  sure,  in  wishing  it 
success. 

Such  an  institution  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  entire  medical  pro- 
fession in  America,  and  would  doubt- 
less receive  their  heartiest  sympathy. 
Affiliation  with  the  Johns-Hopkins 
University  would  probably  come 
about ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
energetic  and  able  President  of  that 
institution,  and  its  staff  of  professors, 
part  of  the  necessary  executive  and 
teaching  power  would  be  already  at 
hand.  In  conclusion,  the  aptness  of 
the  poet's  words  in  the  case  of  Balti- 
more's far-seeing  and  generous  citizen 
seem  to  me  to  have  peculiar  force : 
'•''  Exegi  monumentum  perennius  cere  J" 
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A  YEAR  IN   ENGLAND:   WHAT   I   SAW,  WHAT  I    HEARD,  AND 
WHAT  I  THOUGHT. 

BY    A    CANADIAN. 


i. the  voyage. 

Dear  Sammy, — 

WHILE  abroad,  and  since  my  re- 
turn,   you    have    ceased   not, 
periodically,  to  urge  me  to  write  you 
a  series  of  letters  in  reference  to  my 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  that  grand 
old  country,  England,  with  whose  his- 
toric greatness  we  so  proudly  associate 
ourselves  as  Canadians.     So  pressed 
was  I  amid  the  whirl  of  my  engage- 
ments,   business    and    other,    that    I 
could  never  find  time  to  do  more  than 
write  you  a  friendly  line  while  away ; 
but  now  at  home  once  more  beneath 
my  native  skies,  and  surrounded  by 
influences  purely  Canadian,  I  have  at 
last  determined  to  let  you  know  what 
manner   of  place   and  what   sort   of 
people    I   personally  found   England 
and  the  English  to  be.     But  first  of 
all  let  me  take  you  across — across  that 
mighty  ocean  which  has  been,  I  am 
right  sure,  with  you  as  it  was  with  me 
before  I  saw  it,  one  of  those  fields  in 
which  your  imagination  always  found 
room    enough    to    roam — a    sort    of 
boundless  something,  very  ill-defined, 
in  which  and  about  which  you  thought 
wonderful  nothings  and   somethings. 
Indeed,  T  do  well  remember  one  day 
on  our  return  from  school,  as  we  two 
wandered  quietly  along,  one  of  those 
talks,  so  sweet  even   in  recollection, 
that  grew  out  of  that  matchless  de- 
scription of  Byron's  which  had  for- 
tunately found  its  way  into  our  School 
Readers.      Not   bad  books,  Sammy, 
those  last  Canadian  Readers  !     You 
don't  fail   to  compare  them  with  the 


dry  old  "Sequel,"  with  its  frigid  and 
forced  moral  lessons.  But  hold  !  I  am 
away  back  instead  of  taking  you  across 
the  Atlantic  with  me ;  but  in  passing, 
Sammy,  let  me  say  that  our  conversa- 
tion on  that  masterpiece  of  Byron's  so 
convinced  me  of  your  capability  to 
enjoy  the  poetical  that  I  have  never 
since  hesitated,  without  any  fear  of 
boring  you,  to  insert  in  our  corres- 
pondence some  of  my  own  poor  sen- 
timents on  the  divine  essence  of 
beauty  those  we  call  poets  have  ex- 
tracted from  nature's  world,  with  all 
its  perfections  and  imperfections. 

Well,  to  get  on  board  ship :  I  de- 
termined to  patronize  a  Canadian 
line,  being  Canadian  born,  Canadian 
educated —  indeed,  a  Canadian  to 
the  very  core.  I  was  going  to  say  a 
Canadian  in  my  peculiar  conceits  or 
conceitedness.  Accordingly,  I  pur- 
chased a  ticket  in  my  own  City  of 

from  an  agent  of  the  Allan  Line,  and 
taking  rail  to  Quebec,  remained  over- 
night in   that  quaint  old  place,  and 
next   morning,  after   an  unnecessary 
amount  of  fussing  about  my  baggage, 
was  duly  deposited  by  the  "tender,'^ 
baggage  and  all,  on  board  the  steamer. 
I  had  never  been  on  board  of  a  ship  of 
this  kind  when  about  to  sail,  \i\iX.  I  had 
heard  times  without   number  of  the 
"  noble  ship,  grandly  indifferent  to  all 
dangers,    making    its    smooth     way 
I  through  the  ocean" — an  ocean  which 
;  aforetime  had  indeed  frightened  the  old 
j  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  of  which  we 
j  modernswere  complete  masters.  I  had 
]  also  contemplated,  as  doubtless  you 
!  have  done,  the  magnificent  pictures 
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of  these  ships,  which,  as  they  are  dis- 
played in  the  passenger-agency  win- 
dows, so  captivated  our  boyish  eyes. 
But  as  the  vast  machine  lay  quietly  in 
the  river,  I  was,  indeed,  very  much 
/impressed  with  her  size,  her  neatness, 
the  order  that  everywhere  prevailed  ; 
in  fact,  the  general  preparedness  for 
emergencies,  should  they  arise.  Said 
I  to  myself,  with  all  my  inexperience, 
*'  That  man  must  indeed  be  a  cow- 
ard who  would  have  any  fears  of  the 
sea  after  contemplating  such  a  grand 
and  perfect  piece  of  mechanism  as 
this  is." 

I  had  heard,  too,  that  the  sea  was 
sometimes  "as  smooth  as  a  mirror;" 
wished  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
voyage  might  be  over  such  a  sea,  and 
that  just  by  way  of  variety  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
experiencing  generally  something  of  a 
good  average  storm  for  about  two  hours. 
For  being,  as  you  remember,  all  my 
life,  Sammy,  of  a  sceptical  turn,  1  was 
disposed  "to  prove  all  things"  for 
myself;  and,  as  usual  in  this  life,  I 
found  things  are  not  as  they  seem  on 
the  pictures,  nor  even  as  we  "  read 
about,"  as  you  will  learn  later. 

At  Quebec  a  fair  number  of  pas- 
sengers embarked.  It  was  the  month 
of  September;  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. Precisely  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
the  captain,  on  the  bridge  (I  like  to 
see  the  officers  on  that  bridge),  gave 
his  orders  to  have  the  ship  put  under 
way.  Slowly  she  swung  around  into 
<the  current ;  her  engines  gradually 
got  into  that  steady  motion  which 
they  had  to  maintain  with  unerring 
accuracy  for  a  long  week.  The  river 
was  smooth,  the  sun  bright ;  scores  of 
beaming  faces  were  seen  on  deck  ;  all 
classes  represented;  and  when  the  vast 
combination  of  apparatus  worked  har- 
moniously— all  comprehended  in  the 
term  'ship' — we  heard  the  words 
''  Fire  the  gun ! "  It  was  fired,  and  pro- 
duced that  decided  impression  that  we 
were  really  off  for  Old  England,  and 


no  mistake  about   it.     Then  came  a 
brief  interval  in  which  everyone  seemed 
emphatically  to  attend  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. The  steerage  passengers  lugged 
their  goods  "down  below,"  and  stored 
them  as  they  thought  best  for  use  dur- 
ing the  voyage  ;  the  "  intermediates" 
tried  each  to  get  the  best  berth  for 
himself  with  a  quiet  and  polite  selfish- 
ness, or,  if  that  be  too  strong  a  term, 
self-interest,  that  rather  amused  me  ; 
while  the  cabin  passengers  looked  out 
that  things  aboard  ship  corresponded 
with  the  representations  of  agents  on 
land.     After  this  bustle  was  over,  we 
all  appeared  on  deck  again  to  admire 
the  scenery  of  our  truly  noble  river. 
Every  face  was    radiant  with   happi- 
ness, and  the  scene  was  one  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  me — all  the  more  as  I 
had  never  had  a  similar  experience. 
My  eyes  feasted  on  the  unrivalled  au- 
tumnal hues  of  our  forests ;  and  this 
picture  was  impressed  so  on  my  re- 
tina, that  amid  the  dreary  fogs  of  the 
London  winter  it  recurred  to  me  with 
a  cheering  comfort,  Sammy,  I  cannot 
describe  to  you.    With  a  short  stop  at 
Rimouski  to   take   on  the  mails — so 
brief,  indeed,  that   the  sound  of  the 
machinery  did  not  seem  to  leave  my 
ears — we  did  not  cease  to  "  plough  the 
watery  waste,"  as  you  remember  old 
Homer  puts  it-(Ah!  Sammy,  we  can't 
improve  very  much  on  that  old  Greek, 
in  descriptions  of  nature,  at  least,  can 
we?) — till  we  cast  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour of  Moville,  and  the  little  Irish 
that  was  in  me  was  melted  up  into  my 
general  composition  as  I  beheld  Ire- 
land  for   the   first   time  in   the  early 
morn,  a  country  as   interesting  as  it 
has  ever  been    unfortunate  and  un- 
happy.    But  I  know  you  will  be  in- 
quiring even  before  this  as  to  my  com- 
panions,   and    how    we      spent    our 
time  at  sea.     In  a  word,  we  were  a 
"  motley  crowd,"  and  spent  our  time 
as  best  we  could.   But  in  a  little  more 
detail.     Among  the  steerage  passen- 
gers, with  many  of  whom  I  had  con- 
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-versations,  were  some  returning,  after  a 
variable  period  of  years,  to  see  friends 
and  once  more  revisit  home  scenes. 
I  always  respect  the  man  that  retains 
a  love  for  his  past  associations  of 
place,  etc.,  for  in  all  of  us  that  past, 
Sammy,  must  mean  a  good  deal.  We 
rise  only  so  much  above  it.  Others 
there  were,  and  these  I  pitied,  return- 
ing dissatisfied  with  Canada;  they 
liad  either  had  bad  luck,  or  had  been 
injudicious,  and  were  going  home  to 
tell  a  very  sad  story  about  the  colony. 
Nor  could  all  my  arguments  displace 
their  views  in  some  cases  ;  for  you 
know  an  Englishman  is  rather  hard  to 
■convince,  especially  if  he  imagines  his 
opinions  are  based  on  facts  or  expe- 
riences. It  seems  to  me  almost  cul- 
pable to  hold  out  a  gilded  picture  to 
the  view  of  intending  emigrants,  and 
such  a  course  must  in  the  end  defeat 
itself.  Besides,  in  consequence,  we 
are  denounced  in  the  old  land  as 
•"American  sharpers,"  and  the  opinion 
in  England  of  American  fidelity  in 
business  relations  is  not  yet  too  high  ; 
and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
later,  we  are,  I  found  to  my  intense  dis- 
gust, constantly  being  confounded 
with  the  Americans — in  a  word,  we 
are  not,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  I 
might  perhaps  say,  accorded  a  dis- 
tinct national  existence  at  all.  This 
may  rather  surprise  you,  Sammy,  but 
I'll  make  my  statements  rest  on  facts 
on  a  future  occasion,  unpleasant  as 
the  facts  may  be. 

There  were,  again,  a  wholly  different 
class  of  people  :  English  tourists  with 
very  varying  views  of  our  country.  But 
of  this  also  again  :  clergymen  return- 
ing after  discharging  certain  missions  ; 
and  students,  a  particularly  interesting 
class,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Among  these 
were  young  men  who  had  always  been 
students — some  of  them  theological, 
going  to  Scotland  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  great  seats  of 
learning  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ; 
medical  men  about   to  become  stu- 


dents once  more,  and,  after  a  period  of 
absence  varying  from  a  few  months  to 
years,  intending  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive land,  bringing  with  them  the  most 
advanced  knowledge'  for  the  benefit 
of  their  country.  As  a  Canadian  I 
felt  rather  proud  to  find  a  young  fel- 
low-countryman from  Montreal  on  his 
way  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  taking  an 
undergraduate  course  in  arts,  and  act- 
ing as  organist  to  the  college  of  which 
he  was  a  student.  He  won  the  Or- 
ganist's scholarship  (^loo  per  an- 
num) against  all  competitors,  English 
and  others.  All  honour  to  him  and 
to  Canada.  Such  things  do  us  great 
service  abroad,  and  we  need  some- 
thing to  bring  us  out  into  a  stronger 
light  before  the  English,  very  much — 
very  much. 

But,  Sammy,  I  must  not,  knowing 
the  interest  you  take  in  the  fair  sex 
generally,  fail  to  make  mention  of  a 
young  lady  from  Nova  Scotia,  going 
to  England  all  alone.  She  looked  the 
picture  of  health,  self-reliance  and 
hopefulness  ;  and  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  she  might  for  hours  each  day 
be  seen  promenading  the  deck  with 
her  long,  decided  step ;  and  if  more 
of  the  ladies  had  resolutely  followed 
her  example  they  would  have  suffered 
less  from  sea-sickness. 

Ah  !  I  fancy  I  hear  you  muttering 
something  to  yourself,  perhaps  chuck- 
ling and  '  guessing '  like  a  Yankee, 
that  Tommy  *' had  a  weakness  some- 
where about  his  heart,"  as  you  used  to 
say.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  No  ;  upon 
my  honour,  sir,  nothing  of  the  sort. 

No,  I  walked  the  deck,  too,  but 
somehow  she  would  scarcely  so  much 
as  favour  me  with  a  side  glance  of 
her  independent  optics.  I  tell  you 
what,  Sammy,  I  believe  she  was  going 
to  rejoin  a  lover  in  the  old  land  some- 
where ;  so  you  had  better  just  take 
what  I  say  on  its  merits  from  an  un- 
prejudiced observer. 

You  have  asked  me  several  limes 
about  the  weather  we  had,  and  of  sea- 
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sickness.  The  weather  was  so  fine 
that  even  the  old  skipper  could  scarce- 
ly remember  a  finer  voyage,  and  I 
was  sorely  disappointed  on  not  being 
favoured  with  seeing  even  a  small 
storm  or  "a  blow."  But  as  to  the 
sea  being  ever  "as  smooth  as  glass," 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  It  looks 
at  times  smooth  on  the  surface,  but 
there  is  always  a  swell,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  this  swell,  even  when  the 
sailors  say  the  sea  is  perfectly  calm, 
is  sufficient  to  turn  some  stomachs 
sick.  Of  sea-sickness,  as  I  had  more 
than  enough  on  the  return  passage,  I 
will  tell  you  more  in  detail  again.  But 
of  one  incident  which  rather  amused 
me  you  must  hear.  A  thin,  delicate- 
looking  American  gentleman,  beyond 
middle  age,  came  up  to  me  on  deck 
the  second  day  we  were  out,  and  a 
dialogue  about  as  follows  passed  : — 
"  Good-morning."  "Good-morning." 
"A  fine  morning."  •*  It  is  very  fine." 
*'  Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  before?" 
"  No,  I  have  not."  "Do  you  expect  to 
be  sea-sick?"  "  Well,  I  hope  not." 
After  giving  me  a  most  doleful  ac- 
count of  a  trip  he  had  across  the  At- 
lantic in  a  French  ship  when  he  was 
sea-sick,  as  he  thought,  almost  "unto 
death,"  he  wound  up  by  assuring  me 
that  I  would  suffer  severely,  as  I  "  re- 
sembled him  in  complexion."     Sam- 


my, just  imagine  my  indignation  !  In 
the  first  place,  compared  to  a  whitish- 
yellow,  washed-out,  nervous,  dyspep- 
tic, faint-hearted  Yankee;  I,  a  youth- 
ful and  wiry,  if  not  actually  robust 
Canadian.  And  then,  how  kind  of 
him  to  thus  comfort  me  in  advance! 

But  I  was  avenged  upon  mine  ad- 
versary. He  was  so  sick  nearly  all 
the  voyage  that  it  was  only  towards 
its  end  that  he  could  make  an  appear- 
ance on  deck.  I  had  felt  the  sea  air 
chilling  and  unpleasant,  but  had  been 
positively  ill  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  poor  little  fellow  at  last  came  on 
deck  looking  white,  melancholy  and 
miserable,  with  but  little  of  his  face 
emerging  from  a  shawl  in  which  his 
neck  and  head  were  enveloped,  and 
in  a  voice  equally  below  standard  in- 
quired after  my  condition.  Well, 
Sammy,  Satan  tempted  me  to  glory 
over  the  poor  Yankee,  but  I  resisted, 
and  my  sympathy  for  his  misery  gained 
the  victory.  But  if  he  had  been  on 
board  on  the  return  voyage  we  might 
have  shaken  hands  in  wretchedness. 
But  of  this  again.  I  leave  you  now, 
to  learn  what  you  have  to  say  to  all 
this,  and  when  you  next  hear  from 
me  you  will  get  my  impression  of  Old 
England  upon  landing. 

Yours,  in  Canadian  feeling, 

TOMMV. 


Overworking  the  Undeveloped 
Brain. — The  excessive  use  of  an  immature 
organ  arrests  its  development  by  diverting  the 
energy  which  should  be  appropriated  to  its 
growth,  and  consuming  it  in  work.  What 
happens  to  horses,  when  allowed  to  run  races 
too  earlv,  happens  to  bnys  and  girls  who  are 
overworked  at  school.  The  competitive  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  youths  has  produced  a  most 
ruinous  effect  on  the  mental  constitution 
which  this  generation  has  to  hand  down  to 
the  next,  and  particularly  the  next-but-one  en- 
suing. School  work  should  be  purely  and  ex- 
clusively directed  to  development.  "  Cram- 
ming" the  young  for  examination  purposes 
is  like  compelling  an  infant  in  arms  to  sit  up 
before   the   muscles  of  its  back  are  strong 


enough  to  support  it  in  the  upright  position, 
or  to  sustain  the  weight  of  its  body  on  its 
i    legs  by  standing  while  as  yet  the  limbs  are 
I    unable  to  bear  the  burden  imposed  on  them. 
:    A  crooked  spine  or  weak  or  contorted  legs  is 
;    the    inevirable    penalty  of  such  folly.     An- 
\    other  blunder  is  committed  when  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  body — to   wit,    the  brain — is 
I    worked  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parts  of 
I    the  organism,   in  face  of  the   fact  that  the 
I    measure  of  general  health  is  propoitioned  to 
'    the  integrity  of  development,  and  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  body  as  a  whole  in  the 
harmony  of  its  component  systems.     No  one 
organ  can  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest    without  a  corresponding  weakening  of 
the  whole. — Lancet. 
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BY    HENRY    SCADDING,    D.D.,    TORONTO. 


(Contimted from  page  J87,   Vol.  III.) 


PHiEDRUS,    PUBLIUS    SYRUS,    ETC. 

ANOTHER  vade-mecum  of  practi- 
cal wisdom  and  morals  for  the 
Eton  school-boy  was  the  "Phaedrus" 
used  in  the  junior  forms.  My  copy 
bears  the  late  date  of  1824,  but  it  re- 
presents much  earlier  impressions  of 
the  same  book.  It  is  stated  in  the 
title-page  to  be  editw  altera,  casiigata, 
et prior ibus  correctior.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  Eton  "  Phaedrus"  is  that  it  has 
a  proverbial  heading  prefixed  to  each 
fable,  indicative  of  the  drift  of  the 
coming  story  ;  and  these  headings  are 
collected  together  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume  as  a  set  of  mottoes,  with  a 
free  English  rendering  of  each,  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  a  familiar  proverb. 
We  have  thus  placed  before  us  a  bou- 
quet of  popular  aphorisms  such  as 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  "San- 
cho  Panza"  or  John  Bunyan,  and 
which,  I  doubt  not,  have  often  been 
selected  from  by  the  Eton  tyro  for  the 
enrichment  of  a  "  theme."  '*  Save  a 
thief  from  the  gallows  and  he'll  cut 
your  throat"  heads  fable  8.  book  i., 
"The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,"  as  the 
translation  of  "Malos  tueri,  baud  tu- 
tum."  "Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold- 
fast is  better"  heads  fable  21,  book  iv. 
"The  Mountain  in  Labour,"  as  the 
translation  of  "  Magna  ne  jactes,  sed 
prsesta,"  etc.,  etc.  In  my  other  old 
copyof  "Phsedrus,"  Amsterdam,  1667, 
with  a  quaint  copperplate  illustration 
to  each  fable,  the  Eton  headings  do 
not  occur.  Johannes  Laurentius,  the 
editor,  is  content  with  the  "moral" 


prefixed  or  appended  to  each  fable  in 
the  original.  He  has,  however,  with 
his  notes  and  observations,  contrived 
to  expand  "Phsedrus"  into  an  octavo 
of  462  pages,  plus  200  pages  of  index- 
matter. 

Following  the  fables  in  the  Eton 
"  Phsedrus  "  are  to  be  seen  the  notable 
"Sententiae"  of  Piiblius  Syrus.  These 
consist  of  a  selection  of  Gnomic  lines, 
chiefly  in  Senarian  iambic  verse,  taken 
from  the  common-place  book  of  a 
famous  satirical  mimic  or  improvisa- 
tore  at  Rome,  temp.  Julius  Caesar — 
Publius  Syrus.  They  are  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  in  groups,  the  lines  in 
each  group  beginning  with  the  same 
letter,  like  the  sections  of  the  119th 
Psalm  in  the  Hebrew.  They  contain 
shrewd  reflections  on  the  various  re- 
lations and  situations  and  experiences 
in  human  life.  Strangely,  in  modern 
times  with  us  English,  the  interest  in 
Publius  Syrus  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
maintained  by  the  quotation  from  his 
"Sentences"  to  be  seen  on  the  title- 
page  of  each  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  It  is  found  in  the  "I"  or 
"J"  group:  "Judex  damnatur,  cum 
nocens  absolvitur."  Sydney  Smith  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  ventured  to  sug- 
gest an  excerpt  from  Virgil  instead  : 
"Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena" — 
We  cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oat- 
meal ;  but  this  was  too  near  the  truth 
to  be  admitted,  he  says  of  himself  and 
his  friends  Brougham  and  Jeffrey,  at 
the  moment  when,  in  1802,  in  the 
ninth  flat  of  Buccleuch  Place,  Edin- 
burgh,   they    were   concocting    their 
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scheme  of  a  new  periodical :  "  So  we 
took  our  present  grave  motto  from 
Publius  Syrus,  of  whom/'  he  remarks, 
"  none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  had  read  a 
single  line."  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  "Sententiae"  of  Publius  Sy- 
rus were  as  well  known  at  Winchester, 
where  Sydney  Smith  had  been  trained, 
as  they  were  at  Eton. 

It  may  be  added  that  although  the 
^*  Sententiae "  of  Publius  Syrus  are 
generally  unknown  to  moderns,  many 
of  them  have  virtually  become  familiar 
through  other  channels.  Thus,  his 
caution,  "Laus  nova  nisi  oritur,  etiam 
vetus  amittitur,"  is  transmitted  to  us  in 
Shakspeare's  "  Persev'rance,  dear  my 
lord,  keeps  honour  bright :  to  have 
done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
like  a  rusty  mail  in  monumental 
mockery  ;"  his  maxim,  "  Diu  appa- 
randum  est  bellum,  ut  vincas  celerius" 
is  embodied  in  dicta  of  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  to  the  same  effect ;  his 
doctrine,  *'  Discipulus  est  prioris  pos- 
terior dies  "  is  heard  in  Tennyson's 
"I,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  etc. 

According    to   the  old    "  Consue- 
tudinarium,"    or    Custom-book,    well 
known  at  Eton,  dating  back  to  1560, 
a  collection   of  apophthegms  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  the  "Introductio 
ad  Veram  Sapientiam  "  of  Ludovicus 
Vives,    were    read    as    lesson-books 
there,  in  addition  to  the  "  Distichs  " 
of  Dionysius  Cato,  of  which  we  have 
now  doubtless  heard  enough.     I  con- 
tent   myself  with  a   brief  sample  of  | 
Vives,   who  was  a  Spaniard,   at   one   j 
time  preceptor  to  the  Princess  Mary,   ! 
afterwards  Queen,  taken  from  my  lit-  I 
tie  copy  of  the  "  Introductio,"  which,   j 
by  the  way,  was  once  the  property  of  : 
Basil  Montagu,  the  editor  of ''Bacon,"  | 
and  contains  his  autograph.     "  Gloria  | 
crocodilus,"  Vives  says  :  i.e.^  Fame  is  | 
like  a  crocodile.     He  then  tells  the  ' 
reader  why,  thus  :  "Crocodilus  animal 
est  in  Nilo,  cujus  banc  ferunt  naturam,   : 
ut  persequentes  fugiat,  fugientes  per- 
sequatur.     Sic  gloria  quaerentes  fugit, 


negligentes  sequitur."  I  have  no  ex- 
ample of  the  manuals  in  use  at  Eton 
during  the  provostship  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  (1624),  but  I  do  not  doubt 
he  took  care  that  they  should  be  preg- 
nant with  wit  and  wisdom,  as  well  as 
replete  with  rules  for  good  latinity. 
Isaac  Walton  tells  us  in  his  life  of 
Sir  Henry,  that  when  surrounded  by 
his  pupils,  "he  would  often  make 
choyce  of  observations  out  of  the  his- 
torians and  poets;"  and  that  he  never 
departed  out  of  the  school  "  without 
dropping  some  choyce  Greek  or  Latin 
apophthegme  or  sentence,  such  as 
were  worthy  of  a  room  in  the  memory 
of  a  growing  scholar."  It  was  this 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  who  once  humor- 
ously defined  ambassadors  (he  had 
himself  been  one  from  England  to  the 
Venetian  Republic)  as  persons  "whose 
duty  it  was  to  Ue  abroad  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  masters  at  home,"  playing 
on  the  double  sense  of  the  English 
word  //>,  a  jest  which  brought  him 
into  some  trouble.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
so  prided  himself  on  having  formu- 
lated the  dictum,  **  Disputandi  pruri- 
tus fit  Ecclesiarum  scabies,"  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 
I  shew  an  old  copy  of  Sir  Henry's  re- 
mains, "  Reliquae  Wottonianae."  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  essay  in  it, 
entitled  "A  Philosophicall  Surveigh 
of  Education,  or  Moral  Architecture, " 
proves  to  be  only  a  fragment  of  an  in- 
tended work.  Posterity  would  have 
been  gratified  had  a  complete  treatise 
come  down  to  it  from  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  justifying  the  above  title. 

Bound  up  with  my  Eton  "  Phae- 
drus"  is  the  twelfth  edition  (18 19) 
of  "  Morgan's  Grammaticae  Quaes- 
tiones,  adapted  to  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar,"  "humbly  offered  to  the 
Public  as  being  the  most  effectual 
way  of  laying  a  sound  Classical 
Foundation  ;  and  obviating  the  many 
inconveniences  arising  from  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  Grammar."  The 
book  is  humbly  offered ;  but  Mr.  Mor- 
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gan  had  grand  ideas.  The  Preface  is 
in  the  customary  exaggerated  strain  of 
which  specimens  have  been  given  be- 
fore, characteristic  of  the  pre-scientific 
period  in  England.  It  pronounces  a 
"  Classical  Education,"  i.e.,  faultless 
drill  in  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  to 
be,  "next  to  the  duties  of  Religion, 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  in 
human  life,  particularly  to  those  who 
are  expected  to  till  the  higher  ranks  of 
society."  Hence  Mr.  Morgan  pre- 
sumes "  any  work  which  may  contri- 
bute even  in  a  subordinate  degree  to 
so  important  and  laudable  a  design, 
will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  every  description  of  men — of 
those  who  are  sensible  of  the  blessings 
of  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  those 
who  are  unhappily  conscious  of  the 
want  of  it."  His  plan  is  simply  to 
break  up  the  whole  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar  into  short  questions  and  an- 
swers, which  he  does  quite  lucidly, 
just  as  we  might  suppose  any  sensible 
teacher  would  do  of  his  own  accord, 
without  requiring  any  suggestions  ab 
extra.  "  This  method,"  the  writer 
observes,  "  obliges  children  to  use 
their  reasoning  powers,  and  leads  them 
pleasantly  on  to  the  pursuit  of  real 
fundamental  knowledge,  instead  of 
labouring  merely  at  the  repetition  of 
rules  and  scientific  terms  whose  mean- 
ing and  application  they  must,  without 
such  a  method,  long  continue  igno- 
rant of"  For  it  is  known,  he  had 
previously  observed  that  "  the  gene- 
rality of  boys  not  only  learn  the  gram- 
mar by  rote,  but  learn  even  to  apply 
the  rules  mechanically,  without  de- 
scending into  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  them."  His  style  of  questioning  is 
very  mild  :  "  Say  the  present  tense  of 
volo  with  its  English.  Has  it  any 
gerunds  ?  Say  them.  How  do  verbs 
in  lo  form  the  preterperfect  tense  ? 
Are  there  not  some  exceptions?"  etc. 
He  grants  that  there  are  slips  in  the 
text-book  on  which  he  is  engaged,  but 
he  adds  :  "  The  reader's  own  observa- 


tion will  supply  every  defect  in  the 
As  in  prcesenti,  which  with  all  its 
imperfections  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  very  ingenious  performance."^ 
Mr.  Morgan  magnified  his  office  and 
worked  at  his  specialty  to  some  pur- 
pose, as  we  may  gather  from  the 
appendages  to  his  name  on  his  title- 
page  :  "  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge;  Prebendary  of  Wells;  Rec- 
tor of  Dean,  Northamptonshire,  and 
of  Charlcomb, Somersetshire;  andMas- 
ter  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the  city 
of  Bath."  Another  little  school  man- 
ual is  bound  up  with  my  "  Phaedrus," 
"The  Book  of  Cautions  for  Rendering 
English  into  Latin."  This  is  without 
date  ;  but  I  have  another  copy  of  the 
same  work,  separate,  dated  1792,  and 
printed  by  T.  Pote.  One  more  ele- 
mentary Eton  book  of  great  repute, 
aUied  in  subject  to  those  just  no- 
ticed, I  am  bound  not  to  omit,  having 
retained  a  copy,  and  this  is  "Willy- 
mott's  Peculiar  Use  and  Signification 
of  Certain  Words  in  the  Latin  Tongue,"" 
printed  by  T.  Pote,  Eton,  1790,  and 
then  in  the  eighth  edition.  This  is  a. 
useful  alphabetical  list  of  Latin  words, 
with  observations  in  English  on  each," 
wherein  their  elegant  and  commonly 
unobserved  sense  is  fully  and  distinctly 
explained."  The  author,  William  Wil- 
lymott,  D.D.,  was  also,  like  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, a  "  Fellow  of  King's  College  in 
Cambridge."  This  King's  College,, 
Cambridge,  founded  in  1441  by  Henry 
VL  of  England,  is  a  splendid  preserve,. 
existing  for  the  special  and  exclusive 
benefit  of  well-drilled  youths  coming 
from  Eton.  Up  to  185 1,  the  students 
of  this  College  were,  by  charter, 
exempted  from  the  usual  public  ex- 
ercises in  the  **  Schools "  of  the 
University,  and  were  not  in  any  way 
examined  for  their  Bachelor  of  Arts' 
degree.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
but  that  the  **men"  of  the  sixteen 
other  colleges  in  the  University  should 
sometimes  gaze  with  envious  eye  on 
the  "  men  "  of  King's,  especially,  for 
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example,  when  seen  occupying  their 
"  stalls  "  of  a  Sunday,  along  the  two 
sides  of  their  magnificent  chapel, 
unique  in  Europe  for  its  beauty,  a 
miracle  of  architecture,  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  eighty- 
four  in  width.  In  185 1,  however. 
King's  College  magnanimously  sur- 
rendered its  exclusive  privileges  ;  and 
now  the  elhves  of  that  society  go  into 
the  general  examinations  and  take 
their  chance  with  the  rest  of  the 
students  of  Cambridge. 

I  find  by  the  side  of  Willymott's 
book  one  similar,  but  superior  to  it, 
dated  1753,  on  the  *' Westminster 
Latin  Grammar,"  by  Charles  Davies, 
B.A.,  "for  the  use  of  those  schools 
(publick  and  private)  where  that 
Grammar  is  taught,  particularly  of 
the  Lower  Forms  of  Westminster 
School ;  and  for  the  Ease  and  Benefit 
of  Master  and  Scholar."  I  notice  this 
manual  for  the  sake  of  the  Dedication 
prefixed  to  it.  Tlie  Earl  of  Orrery, 
the  patron  addressed  therein,  is  curi- 
ously told  that  the  work  is  inscribed 
to  him  because  the  writer  had  ob- 
served in  one  of  his  Lordship's  "  most 
excellent  Letters  of  Remarks  upon 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  inimi- 
table Dr.  SA'ift,  that  he  heartily  wished 
his  son,  Mr.  Hamilton  Boyle,  would 
think  an  attention  to  his  native  lan- 
guage as  useful  and  improving  a  study 
as  any  that  can  be  pursued."  There- 
fore Mr.  Davies  presents  a  catechism 
on  Latin  Grammar,  designed,  he  as- 
serts, "  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of 
the  English  nation  in  general,  and, 
could  he  presume  to  say  so,  for  the 
Royal  Youths  at  the  head  of  them,  in 
particular."  The  dedication  then  pro- 
ceeds and  concludes  in  courtly  strain 
thus  :  "  To  offer  anything  relating  to 
Grammar  to  your  Lordship,  who 
shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  higher 
orbs  of  Learning,  will,  I  fear,  be 
looked  upon  as  quite  out  of  charac- 
ter; but  as  Grammar  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Learning,  I  hope  that  cir- 


cumstance will,  in  some  measure, 
plead  my  excuse  for  giving  your 
Lordship  this  trouble.  Besides,  un- 
der favour,  where  shall  an  attempt  for 
making  Learning  more  easy  and  use- 
ful, hope  for  patronage  but  amongst 
the  Learned  ;  and  where  amongst  the 
Learned,  if  not  in  an  Orrery?"  In 
the  Preface  again  the  assertion  is  re- 
peated that  Latin  Grammar  is  "the 
foundation  of  speaking,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  conversing  in  the  English 
tongue" — another  instance  of  the 
overweening  self-complacency  of  the 
Grammar  schoolmaster  of  the  period 
in  regard  to  the  one  subject  embraced 
in  his  curriculum. 

CORDERIUS,    ETC. 

'  The  aim  of  the  old  teachers  of 
Latin  was  the  familiar  colloquial  em- 
ployment of  that  language  by  the 
young ;  and  the  desired  result  was,  I 
suppose,  actually  attained  in  some 
schools  aforetime  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  But  as  the  utter 
uselessness  of  the  accomplishment 
when  secured,  except  as  a  mere 
amusement,  was  manifest  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  effort  in  this 
direction  was  more  and  more  relaxed, 
and  the  attention  of  teachers  for  the 
most  part  became  confined  simply  to 
the  production  of  facility  in  the  em- 
ployment of  grammatical  forms.  In 
numerous  schools  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  practice  of  speaking  Latin 
after  a  fashion  is  still  maintained. 
The  famous  Colloquies  of  Corderius, 
familiar  to  everyone,  at  least  by  name, 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
cuUivating  the  common  use  of  Latin. 
They  consist  of  dialogues  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  between  lads  at 
school ;  sometimes  between  a  master 
and  his  scholars.  The  talk  turns,  of 
course,  on  ordinary  school  matters, 
and  occasionally  on  domestic  ar- 
rangements; and  we  get  in  them 
momentary  glimpses  of  contemporary 
home  life  in   France.     Corderius  is 
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the  Latinized  form  of  the  French 
proper  name  Cordier.  His  name  in 
full,  unlatinized,  was  Mathurin  Cor- 
dier. He  lived  from  1479  ^^  ^S^\' 
He  was  once  employed  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  College  de  la  Marche,  at 
Paris,  and  one  of  his  pupils  there  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  John  Calvin, 
who  afterwards  sought  to  express  his 
sense  of  gratitude  to  his  former 
teacher  by  dedicating  to  him,  in  dig- 
nified Latin,  his  Commentary  on 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  I  remember  well  being  drilled 
in  Corderius  by  Mr.  Armour,  in  the 
Home  District  Grammar  School  here  i 
in  Toronto,  many  years  ago ;  and  of 
all  our  manuals,  it  was  the  first,  I  \ 
think,  to  awaken  in  one's  childish  { 
mind  some  actual  interest  in  the  ' 
Latin  language.  j 

The  interlocutors  in  the  Colloquies 
bear  such  names  as  Durandus,  Gena- 
sius,  Sandrotus,  Orosius,  Soterius, 
Myconius,  Clemens,  Felix,  Audax,  etc. 
Corderius  translated  into  French  the 
Moral  Distichs  of  Cato  :  "  Les  Dis- 
tiques  Latins  qu'on  attribue  a  Caton." 
In  the  Colloquies,  accordingly,  we  have 
repeated  allusions  to  Cato,  meaning 
Dionysius  Cato.  Thus,  in  a  dialogue 
between  Arnoldus  and  Besonius,  one 
asks  the  other :  '*  Quid  est  stultitia  ?" 
and  the  other  replies  :  "  Si  Catonem 
diligenter  evolvas,  invenies  istud  quod 
quaeris."  In  another  between  Velu- 
satus  and  Stephanus,  we  have  Ste- 
phanus  saying  :  "  Anno  superiori,  in 
Catone  didici  :  Retine  spem ;  spes 
una  non  relinquet  hominem  morte;" 
and  Velusatus  replying :  "  Fecisti 
bene  quod  retinueris,  nam  egregia  est 
sententia,  et  digna  homine  Chris- 
tiano."  In  another  dialogue  one  re- 
marks :  "  Non  est  serviendum  volup- 
tati,  sed  consulendum  est  valetudini;" 
and  the  other  answers  :  "Memini  car- 
men Catonis  in  earn  sententiam." 
In  one  colloquy  between  Paulus  and 
Timotheus,  a  contest  is  proposed,  to 
recite  responsively  all  the  lines  con- 


tained in  a  book  of  Cato,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  rival  shepherds  in 
a  pastoral  of  Virgil.  An  umpire, 
named  Solomon,  is  chosen  to  judge 
between  them.  "Quid  estis  dicturi?" 
Solomon  inquires.  "  Tertium  librum 
Moralium  Distichorum,"  Timotheus 
replies.  Solomon  rejoins  :  "  Nonne 
dicetis  alterni?"  and  T.  answers, 
"  Scilicet  :  uterque  suum  distichum. 
Incipiamne?"  asks  T.,  to  which  the 
reply  from  P.  is  :  **^quum  est,  quia 
tu  revocatus  a  me." 

I  seem  to  have  preserved  two  copies 
of  "  Corderius  :"  one,  the  edition  of 
Samuel  Loggon,  dated  in  1830,  but 
then  issued  for  the  twenty-first  time  ; 
the  other,  that  of  John  Clarke,  dated 
1818,  but  first  published  some  years 
previously.  Loggon  sets  forth  on  his 
title-page  that  his  edition  is  "  better 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youth, 
and  fitter  for  beginners  in  the  Lat- 
in tongue  than  any  edition  of  the 
'Colloquies,'  or  any  other  book  yet 
published."  The  method  in  Clarke's 
book  is  to  place  a  rather  free 
translation  in  a  column  by  the  side 
of  the  text  in  each  page.  To  this 
Loggon  objects  that  "  as  the  Latin 
and  English  are  both  in  one  page, 
I  think  they  (that  is,  Clarke's  books 
generally,  for  he  had  published  '  Sue- 
tonius'  and  other  authors  in  a  similar 
way)  are  not  proper  for  schools  ;  nay, 
almost  as  improper  as  if  published 
with  interlinear  versions,  which  me- 
thod of  printing  books  for  schools 
Mr.  Clarke  himself  objects  against. 
Where  the  English  and  Latin  are 
both  on  the  same  page  (one  remarks, 
whom  Loggon  quotes),  it  cannot  be 
well  known  whether  the  scholar  has 
been  diligent  in  getting  his  lesson,  or 
has  been  idle,  the  English  construing 
being  before  his  eyes  while  he  is 
saying  the  lesson  to  the  master.  To 
which  I  shall  add  (Loggon  himself 
with  considerable  naivete  observes) 
that  my  experience  shews  us  that  lit- 
tle boys  have  artful  cunning  enough 
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to  cheat  themselves  and  their  master, 
when  they  have  so  fair  an  opportunity 
to  do  it."  From  Clarke's  preface  I 
extract  a  passage  or  two  with  which 
no  one  can  help  sympathizing,  though 
happily  not  so  applicable  to  schools 
in  our  day  as  they  were  in  1818,  the 
date  of  the  "  Corderius"  before  us: 
•'  The  little  progress  made  in  our 
schools,"  says  Mr.  Clarke  in  18 18,  or 
earlier,  "the  first  four  or  five  years 
which  boys  spend  there,  is  really 
amazing,  and  would  naturally  tempt  a 
person  of  any  reflection  to  suspect 
there  must  be  some  very  great  flaw, 
some  notorious  mismanagement,  in 
the  common  method  of  proceeding. 
How  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
French  tongue  is  attained  to  a  good 
degree  of  perfection  in  half  the  time 
which  is  spent  in  the  Latin  tongue  to 
no  manner  of  purpose  ?  .  .  A  boy 
shall  be  brought  in  two  years  to  read 
and  speak  the  French  well ;  whereas, 
in  double  time  or  more,  spent  at 
a  Grammar  School,  he  shall  be  so  far 
from  talking  and  writing  Latin,  that 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  read  half  a- 
dozen  lines  in  the  easiest  classic  au- 
thor you  can  put  into  his  hands.  .  . 
I  know  not  how  it  is,"  proceeds  Mr. 
Clarke;  *'we  have  blundered  on  in 
such  a  way  of  teaching  the  Latin 
tongue,  as  proves  a  very  great  misfor- 
tune to  all  boys,  on  account  of  that 
prodigious  loss  of  time  it  occasions, 
but  especially  to  such  as  are  not  de- 
signed for  the  University,  and  there- 
fore 'cannot  stay  long  enough  at 
school  to  attain  to  the  reading  of  a 
Latin  author,  in  that  tedious,  lingering 
way  of  proceeding  observed  in  our 
schools.  The  six  or  seven  years  they 
frequently  spend  there  is  time  abso- 
lutely thrown  away,  since  almost  dou- 
ble the  space  is  necessary  for  the 
attainment  in  the  common  method  of 
proceeding."  The  orthodox  Gram- 
mar School  Master  will  of  course 
stand  aghast,  or  profess  to  do  so,  at 
the  remedy  which    Mr.   Clarke  pro- 


poses for  the  evils  complained  of, 
although,  I  fancy,  students  very  gene- 
rally take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  have  recourse  to  it :  as  witness 
the  success  of  Bohn's  Classical  Li- 
brary and  numerous  respectable  pub- 
lications of  the  same  class.  "  Trans- 
lations, therefore,"  Mr.  Clarke  finally 
exclaims,  "  translations,  I  say,  as  lite- 
ral as  possible  (and  presented  as 
in  his  "  Corderius  "  or  •'  Suetonius,'' 
on  each  page  side  by  side  with  the 
text),  are  absolutely  and  indispensa- 
bly necessary  in  our  schools  for  the 
ease  both  of  master  and  scholar,  and 
the  speedy  progress  of  the  latter  in 
his  business;  for  while  the  boys  have 
their  words  all  ready  at  hand,  and 
can,  with  a  cast  of  their  eye,  set  them- 
selves a-going  when  they  are  at  a 
stop,  they  will  proceed  with  ease  and 
delight,  and  make  a  much  quicker 
progress  than  they  would  otherwise 
do."  He  then  proceeds  to  cite  John 
Locke  as  agreeing  with  his  views  in 
this  regard ;  "  who  was  a  gentle- 
man," he  says,  •'  of  too  much  saga- 
city not  to  take  notice  of  this  de- 
fect in  the  vulgar  method."  I  have 
another  specimen  of  Mr.  Clarke's  la- 
bours— his  "  Lives  of  the  First  Twelve 
Caesars,"  by  Suetonius,  an  interest- 
ing book  intended  for  maturer  minds 
than  those  which  would  be  attracted 
by  his  ''Corderius."  My  copy  of 
Locke's  "  Thoughts  Concerning  Edu- 
cation," dated  1806,  has  a  beautiful 
frontispiece  by  Uwins,  shewing  a  mo- 
ther instructing  a  child,  possibly  in 
Latin,  in  accordance  with  an  idea 
thrown  out  by  Locke  at  page  212, 
where  he  says  :  "  Whatever  stir  there 
is  made  about  getting  of  Latin  as  the 
great  and  difl[icult  business,  a  child's 
mother  may  teach  it  him  herself,  if 
she  will  but  spend  two  or  three  hours 
in  a  day  with  him,  and  make  him 
read  the  Evangelists  in  Latin  to  her ; 
for  she  need  but  buy  a  Latin  Testa- 
ment, and  having  got  somebody  to 
mark  the  last  syllable  but  one  where 
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it  is  long,  in  words  above  two  sylla- 
bles (which  is  enough  to  regulate 
her  pronunciation  and  accenting  the 
words),  read  daily  in  the  Gospels ; 
and  then  let  her  avoid  understanding 
them  in  Latin  if  she  can.  And  when 
she  understands  the  Evangelists  in 
Latin,  let  her  in  the  same  manner 
read  '^sop's  Fables,'"  Locke  directs, 
"  and  so  proceed  on  to  *  Eutropius,' 
'  Justin,'  and  other  such  books." 
And  then,  to  shew  that  he  is  not  pro- 
posing anything  Quixotic  or  Utopian, 
he  adds  :  "  I  do  not  mention  this  as 
an  imagination  of  what  I  fancy  a  mo- 
ther may  do,  but  as  of  a  thing  I  have 
known  done,  and  the  Latin  tongue 
got  with  ease  this  way."  Of  course, 
in  what  is  said  both  by  Locke  and 
Clarke,  the  intention  simply  is  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  prevent 
disgust  with  a  difficult  subject  at  the 
outset — that  beginners  should  have 
every  help  atforded  them — and  so  the 
time  will  be  likely  all  the  more  speed- 
ily to  arrive  when  a  real  taste  and 
fondness  for  the  study  will  develop 
itself  and  conduct  to  a  life-long  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  of  it.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  neither  to 
Locke  nor  Clarke  did  the  previous 
question  as  to  the  essentiality  of  initi- 
ating every  English  lad  in  the  Latin 
language  suggest  itself,  so  paramount 
was  the  prevailing  scholastic  tradition 
on  this  head. 

But  to  return  to  "  Corderius." 
Before  parting  with  him  I  desire  to 
record  here  a  portion  of  Calvin's  dedi- 
cation, still  to  be  seen  at  the  opening 
of  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
to    the    Thessalonians."      It  is    ad- 


dressed to  "  Maturinus  Corderius,  a 
man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning, 
Principal  of  the  College  of  Lau- 
sanne;" and  the  exordium  reads  as 
follows,  shorn,  however,  of  its  grace 
by  being  translated  from  its  original 
Latin  :  "  It  is  befitting  that  you  should 
come  in  for  a  share  in  my  labours,  in- 
asmuch as,  under  your  auspices,  hav- 
ing entered  on  a  course  of  study,  I 
made  proficiency  at  least  so  far  as  to 
be  prepared  to  profit  in  some  degree 
the  Church  of  God.  When  my  fa- 
ther," Calvin  continues,  "sent  me, 
while  yet  a  boy,  to  Paris,  after  I  had 
simply  tasted  the  first  elements  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  Providence  so  or- 
dered it  that  I  had  for  a  short  time 
the  privilege  of  having  you  as  my  in- 
structor, that  I  might  be  taught  by  you 
the  true  method  of  learning,  in  such  a 
way  that  I  might  be  prepared  after- 
wards to  make  somewhat  better  pro- 
ficiency. .  .  And  it  is  with  good 
reason  that  I  acknowledge  myself  in- 
debted to  you  for  such  progress  as 
has  since  been  made.  And  this  I 
was  desirous  to  testify  to  posterity, 
that  if  any  advantage  that  shall  accrue 
to  them  from  my  writings,  they  shall 
know  that  it  has  in  some  degree 
originated  with  you." 

With  this  tribute  of  John  Calvin  to 
his  old  tutor  Corderius,  we  may  com- 
pare St.  Jerome's  grateful  expressions 
in  regard  to  his  early  instructor  Do- 
natus,  author  of  the  famous  Treatise 
on  the  Eight  Parts  of  Speech  ;  and 
Bishop  Andrewes'  recollection  of  his 
former  master,  Richard  Mulcaster, 
whose  portrait  the  Bishop  kept  ever 
hanging  before  him  in  his  study. 


They  have  10,261  school  savings  banks  in 
France,  with  213,135  depositors  involving  an 
amount  not  less  than  $849,322.  The  same 
system  has  also  been  introduced  into  Belgium, 
Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
2 


other  European  countries,  the  idea  being  to 
teach  children  useful  lessons  of  economy.  In 
France,  the  teacher  of  the  school  receives  the 
contributions  of  a  pupil  until  they  amount  to 
a  franc,  when  they  are  deposited. 
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WORDS— THEIR  ABUSES,   USES  AND  BEAUTIES.* 


BY    A.    H.    MORRISOiSJ,    CiALT. 


1D0  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer 
any  excuse  for  having  chosen  a 
theme  which,  although  not  admitting, 
perhaps,  of  that  visual  illustration 
nowadays  deemed  so  essential  to  the 
proper  elucidation  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  orthodox  Convention, 
yet,  considered  as  an  educational 
lever,  a  powerful  means  to  attain  a 
very  desirable  end — to  wit,  culture — is 
a  matter  of  deep  interest,  indeed  of 
vital  importance,  to  us  all.  I  allude 
to  the  Study  of  Words. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  fancy  that 
something  more  than  the  prosy,  me- 
chanical commonplaces  of  everyday 
school  tuition  is  necessary  to  develop 
aright  the  mental  organism  of  the 
modern  pedagogue ;  that  something 
of  refinement,  of  classic  English 
training,  and  that  too  of  a  high  or- 
der, is  essential  to  the  moulding  of 
the  intellectual  personality  of  the 
teacher  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be 
he  professor  on  the  University  staff,  di- 
rector or  tutor  in  the  flourishing  Insti- 
tute, or  mere  educational  drudge  in 
the  meanest  log  school-house  of  the 
backwoods.  Such  an  one  has  not  only 
to  train  minds  mathematically,  scienti- 
fically and  morally — he  has  to  fos- 
ter and  perfect  literary  taste  ;  and  as 
nothing  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
nothing,  if  he,  the  caterer  to  the  mind, 
has  no  full  mental  literary  store-house 
of  his  own  from  which  to  furnish  pro- 
vender, how  shall  he  feed  the  hungry 
souls  who  look  to  him  for  aid  in  the 
famine  of  their  intellects? 

Now,   I    have    a   sufficiently    high 

*  A  Paper  read  at   Berlin   before   the   Waterloo 
County  Teachers'  Association. 


opinion  both  of  the  professional  taste 
and  mental  capacity  of  that  indus- 
trious and  meritorious  individual,  my 
fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  com- 
mon school  tuition,  to  conscientiously 
believe  that  he  will  fully  appreciate 
any  and  every  endeavour  made — even 
though  for  once  out  of  the  beaten 
path  of  conventional  orthodoxy — to 
awaken  his  interest,  to  enlighten  his 
understanding,  and  to  administer  to 
those  higher  faculties  of  thought  and 
that  innate  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful which  are  parts,  so  to  speak,  of 
every  rightly-constituted  mental  habit. 
Need  I  ask  what  subject  can  be  more 
fraught  with  interest  to  the  student  or 
the  preceptor  than  the  all-important 
one  of  language — that  great  vehicle  of 
thought  in  all  lands,  and  throughout 
all  ages  ;  and  in  the  consideration  of 
language,  what  of  greater  moment 
than  the  study  of 'words,  the  verbal 
atoms  out  of  which  the  mosaic  of 
speech  is  constructed — their  abuses, 
their  uses  and  their  beauties  ?  Their 
abuses,  under  which  heading  may  be 
classed  errors  arising  from  indistinct- 
ness of  articulation,  provincialisms, 
slang,  and  expressions  absolutely  incor- 
rect as  to  orthography,  orthoepy,  or 
syntax — which  latter  are  not  the  result 
of  carelessness  or  local  custom,  but  of 
bad  training,  or  want  of  training  altoge- 
ther. Their  uses,  considered  separately 
as  symbols  or  verbal  pictures,  whose 
meanings  are  often  intimately  con- 
nected* with  their  sounds.  Their  beau- 
ties when  grouped,  as  exemplified  in 
those  happy  combinations  which  are 
j  the  product  of  the  genius,  the  patience 
I  and  the   research  of  the  master  intel- 
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lects  of  many  epochs,  and  of  divers 
nations. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  inflict 
upon  you  any  very  learned  disquisition 
regarding  the  topic  in  question.  In 
the  first  place,  time  would  hardly  per- 
mit of  such  treatment ;  and  secondly, 
I  have  not  come  here  prepared  to 
tender  you  an  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive treatise  on  philology.  I  will 
merely  present  for  your  consideration 
a  few  fugitive  thoughts  on  words  and 
word-using,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  collate  and  so  arrange  that  they 
may  be  rendered  in  some  way  worthy 
of  your  attention,  and  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  great  theme  which 
first  inspired  them. 

Words  are  the  material  with  which 
we,  the  artisans  of  mind,  embody  our 
conceptions,  illustrate  our  theories,  or 
convey  our  instructions ;  they  are  the 
bricks  with  which  we  build  the  edifice 
of  our  conversations  in  oral  tuition,  or 
construct  the  fabric  of  our  written 
composition,  substantiating  our  ideas, 
and  thus  rendering  them  patent  to 
the  discerning  faculties  of  our  fellows. 
And  as  the  expert  workman  in  clay 
uses  none  but  the  purest  forms  of 
earth,  etc.,  wherewith  to  perpetuate 
the  fruits  of  his  skill,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  employ- 
ers, so  we,  the  mechanics  of  the 
school-room,  as  moulders,  not  only  of 
intelligent  thought,  but  also  of  cohe- 
rent speech,  owe  it  to  our  employers, 
the  pupils  under  tuition,  to  utilize 
none  but  the  fittest  and  most  apt  ex- 
pressions which  a  large  and  sufficiently 
varied  vocabulary  places  at  our  dis- 
posal. More  than  this — we  are  not 
only  bound  to  use  none  but  the  very 
best  materials,  we  are,  as  progressive 
intelligences  and  educators,  under  the 
intellectual  and  moral  obligation  to 
discard  much  of  the  impure,  inelegant 
and  even  vicious  verbiage  now  obtain- 
ing in  all  clases  of  society,  which 
passes  with  the  masses  as  genuine 
Sevres  ware,  but  which  is,   after    all, 


but  poor  dross,  adulterated  in  texture, 
and  inartistic  in  design,  and  totally 
unfitted  for  the  high  offices  it  is,  alas  ! 
too  frequently  chosen  to  perform. 

What  are  words?  Literally  they 
are  merely  expressions  of  thought 
conveyed  by  sound  to  the  ear  through 
the  medium  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
or  by  sight  to  the  eye  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  human  hand  or 
printing  press— the  links,  in  fact,  spoken 
or  written,  out  of  which  is  forged  the 
chain  of  intelligible  speech.  Figura- 
tively they  are  pictures,  vivid,  artistic 
representations  of  mental  conceptions 
or  tangible  objects,  not  limned  by  ap- 
prentice hands  through  the  agency  of 
blind  chance  or  fortuitous  circum- 
stance, but  indelibly  stamped  by  the 
magic  die  of  genius,  of  wit,  of  inspired 
fancy,  or  of  erudite  scholarship,  on  the 
surface  of  all  time  for  the  edification 
of  all  succeeding  generations ;  or 
again,  we  may  liken  them  to  flowers, 
not  poor  weeds,  taken  haphazard  from 
the  wayside  ditch,  or  dusty  margin  of 
some  desert  waste,  but  choice  blos- 
soms, carefully  culled  and  garnered 
from  the  most  favoured  pastures  in  the 
fertile  domains  of  philological  re- 
search. 

We  are  wont  to  talk  of  the  hero's 
sword ;  but  what  a  weapon  does  he 
wield  who,  armed  with  the  pen  and 
versed  in  all  the  niceties  of  his  mother 
tongue,  goes  forth  into  the  world  of 
letters  to  wage  warfare  at  that  pen's 
point,  to  subdue  new  kingdoms  of  the 
mind,  to  bring  under  subjection  new 
empires  of  thought,  and  put  to  utter 
and  ignoble  rout  the  brutish  legions  of 
intellectual  apathy,  prejudice,  and  in- 
credulity. And  as  the  reward  of  his 
successful  enterprise,  the  literary  vic- 
tor beholds  at  last  nations  paying  him 
homage,  having  in  very  truth  wrung, 
from  civilized  humanity  at  large,  tri- 
bute which  at  the  outset  is  ofttimes  so 
grudgingly  afforded,  and  the  final  ac- 
quisition of  which  is  the  best  and 
surest  o;uerdon  of  success  in  letters. 
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If  the  youth  starting  in  life,  let  us  sup- 
pose, as  a  member  of  the  teaching 
profession,  knew  at  the  outset  what  a 
mine  of  exhaustless  riches  lay  within 
comparatively  easy  reach,  what  a 
very  Golconda  of  intellectual  wealth 
was  to  be  had  for  the  seeking,  surely 
he  would  put  forth  some  effort  to 
make  this  wealth  his  own — for  all  the 
incalculable  treasure  stowed  away  in 
language  may  be  acquired  by  him  who 
diligently  seeks  it.  True,  by  so  doing, 
he  may  not  attain  to  universal  hom- 
age ;  he  may  neither  ripen  into  a 
Shakespeare  nor  a  Macaulay ;  but  I 
do  say,  that  every  painstaking,  con- 
scientious student  may  garner  from  the 
fields  of  literature  such  sheaves  of 
wisdom  as  will  amply  repay  him  for 
his  outlay  of  toil,  place  him  on  a  level 
with  the  leading  minds  of  the  age,  and 
make  him  something  more  than  a 
mere  perambulating  mathematical 
formula.  Besides  being  enabled  to 
do  much  good,  and  confer  much 
pleasure  on  his  generation  here  be- 
low, he  will  have  laid  up  for  himself 
a  heritage  of  beauty,  which  may  not 
indeed  be  appreciated  by  the  educa- 
tional powers  that  be,  but  will,  I  firmly 
believe,  bear  rich  fruitage  hereafter 
in  a  more  congenial  sphere,  where 
mental  capacity  will  not  alone  be 
gauged  by  the  charlatan-like  ability  to 
unravel  the  intricacies  of  an  incom- 
prehensible equation,  nor  will  intel- 
lects be  measured  solely  by  the  auto- 
matic capability  of  appreciating  the 
astounding  relations  existing  between  ! 
an  involved  problem  and  its  inexpli-  ; 
cable  solution.  One  may  endeavour 
to  convince  us  that  the  true  secret  of  i 
success  in  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
function  of  an  algebraic  expression,  ■ 
but  history  gives  him  the  lie.  Ano- 
ther may  strive  to  make  us  believe 
that  renown  can  only  be  acquired  by 
a  formula,  but  poetry  whispers  it  is 
false. 

Professor  X.  may  frantically  declaim 
upon    the   all  importance  of  correct 


i  mathematical  instruction,  but  art  criti- 
j  cism  echoes,  "  I  never  made  a  point 
;  by     my     mathematical    knowledge." 
Dominie  Y.,  because  he  hasn't  a  soul 
above  an  indeterminate,   may  whine 
about   the  development  of  the  intel- 
lect   through     mathematical     agency 
alone,    and   yet    the  world   of  letters 
\  sneers  "Tush !"  All  that  is  most  beauti- 
;  ful  in  language  that  has  been  written, 
or  said,  or  sung   by  the  humble  and 
illiterate,  by  the  lofty  and  the  enlight- 
I  ened,  from  the  "  God  said,  let  there  be 
I  light,  and  there  was  light,"  of  Genesis, 
to   the    poetry  of  Tennyson   and  the 
I  prose  of    Carlyle,  has    been  formed 
i  irrespective  of  mathematical  agency  of 
words — words  without  figures,  words 
without  symbols,    words   without    in- 
volved  processes — not  a  formula  em- 
ployed    but     the     great    truism     of 
thought,  not  a   contrivance   adopted 
but  the   spontaneous  utterance  of  na- 
tive genius,    or    the   intelligent   out- 
pouring  of    cultivated    mind.       The 
study  of  mathematics  is  good,  as  all 
study  is  good  in  its  place ;  but  to  set 
the  golden  calf  of  mathematics  upon 
a  pedestal  of  isolated  perfection    in 
our  curriculum  of  education,  to  the  ex- 
clusion   of    everything    else    that    is 
noble  and  worthy  of  acquirement,  and 
then  to  fall  down  and  worship  it,  per- 
petually reiterating,    "  These  be  thy 
gods,    oh !    Canadian    instructors    of 
youth,   which  will  bring   thee  up    to 
a    first-class    certificate,"  is  an  idola- 
trous bigotry    which   should    be   de- 
nounced, and  a  sin  against  common 
sense  which  should  be  derided.     It  is 
not  given    to  all  to    excel    in  every 
branch  of  educational  attainment ;  and 
if  the  world  has  seen  one  Admirable 
Crichton  matured,  alas!  how  many  fail- 
ures has  it  witnessed !   I  believe  it  was 
the  poet  Gray  who  detested  matnema- 
tics,  but  the  author  of  the  incomparable 
*•  Elegy "  could  well  afford  to  detest 
that  which  had  so  little  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  his  undying  renown. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.    I  have  no 
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wish  to  undervalue  mathematical  at- 
tainment; it  is  worthy  of  all  admira- 
tion and  all  praise — in  its  place.  If 
our  literature  has  a  Milton,  we  must 
not  forget  that  our  philosophy  owns  a 
Newton.  But  there  are  offices  in  life, 
even  scholastic  life,  which  can  be  well 
filled  without  a  very  recondite  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  ;  and  very  many 
clever  men  have  lived  and  attained  to 
enviable  distinction — aye,  even  as 
teachers — without  having  formed  an 
acquaintanceship  with  Grove's  Alge- 
bra. 

And  now  to  resume  our  subject 
proper : — First,  as  to  the  abuse  of 
words.  That  words  are  abused  in 
various  ways  is  a  fact,  I  think,  patent 
to  all.  Are  there  any  here  present  who 
doubt  the  assertion  ?  Let  me  call  up 
to  your  memories  some  such  expres- 
sions as  the  following  : — Ringt?i'  and 
si?igin\(or ringing  and  si?iging;  strenih, 
for  stre?igth ;  slow  ork,  for  slo7V  work  ; 
present  ime,  ior  present  time;  on  the  cole 
growid,  for  cold  gi'ound ;  tlie  water  be- 
came a  7iice  drop,  for  ice  drop  ;  goodness 
enters  in  the  heart,  ior  goodness  centres; 
we  will  pay  no  one,  for  pai?i  no  one;  he 
7ve?it  awards  am,  for  he  went  toivards 
Sam.  Have  you  never  heard  a  dear 
friend  expatiate  on  the  art  o'  singing, 
instead  of  the  art  of  singing ;  or  speak 
of  Darby  an'  Joan,  instead  of  Darby 
^3!//^Joan?  I  fancy  such  improprieties 
have  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
all  or  most  of  us;  hence  our  first  abuse 
of  words — indistinctness  of  articula- 
tion arising  from  carelessness  or  evil 
habit. 

Secondly,  you  have  all  probably  had 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  provin- 
cialisms— that  is  to  say,  modes  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  a  certain  province 
or  district  or  class  of  people,  which 
sound  peculiar — not  to  use  a  harsher 
term — to  the  educated  ear.  I  have 
myself  heard  very  lately  such  a  bar- 
barism as  "it  is  do  it,"  and  its  nega- 
tive equivalent  "it  isn't  do  it."  What 
the  true  translation  may  be,  deponent 


sheweth  not.  Long  time  have  I  puz- 
zled over  the  enigma,  but  the  Sphinx 
has  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and  I  am 
despondent.  The  "  childer,"  for  "  chil- 
dren," is  a  mode  of  phraseology  often 
heard  in  the  Lancashire  districts  of  the 
Old  Country,  sanctioned,  too,  to  some 
extent,  by  old  custom  and  grammar, 
but,  nevertheless,  conveying  an  unusual 
sound  to  the  more  modernized  ear. 
"  The  'orn  of  the  'unter  is  'eard  on  the 
'ill,"  I  need  hardly  remind  my  hearers, 
is  eloquent  of  Cocaigne,  as  is  also  the 
following  tit-bit :  *'  Hanne  went  hall 
the  way  for  a  happle ;"  "I  beant  goin '," 
for  "  I  am  not  going ;"  "  here's  summat 
fur  yer,"  instead  of  "here's  something 
for  you;"  "fotchin" or  "kotch  in,"  for 
"fetch  in ;"  " critters,"  for  "creatures  " 
or  "  kine,"  are  other  forms  of  provin- 
cial dialect.  "I  guess,"  for  "I  fancy"  or 
"think,"  is  American;  "she,"  used  fre- 
quently for  "  he,"  is  Scotch.  I  deem 
these  examples  sufficient  to  illustrate 
what  I  think  may  fairly  be  termed  an 
abuse  of  pure  English  idiom,  viz., 
provincialism. 

Thirdly,  slang  verbiage  and  Ameri- 
canisms have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been 
sown  broadcast  over  this  fair  Canada 
of  ours.  For  instance,  we  do  not  at  all 
times  run,  we  sometimes  skoot ;  we 
cannot  always  be  said  to  progress  ra- 
pidly, we  o{\X\vi\^?>  skedaddle  ;  on  some 
by  no  means  rare  occasions  the  human 
form  divine  has  been  known  to  ab- 
squatulate, to  vamose  the  ranche,  to  7ip 
and  cut  stick,  to  git,  to  dig,  and  to  per- 
form other  astonishing  eccentricities 
of  movement — poetic  conceptions 
enough  of  abnormal  speed,  and  no 
less  picturesquely  and  graphically  de- 
picted to  the  appreciative  eye  and  ear 
of  young  America.  Nowadays  we 
speak  of  a  "dodge,"  instead  of  a 
"trick;"  girls  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  "  awful  jolly,"  instead  of  be- 
ing "very  nice  "or  "remarkably  agree- 
able," as  of  course  they  are ;  the 
"governor  "  or  the  "  old  man"  or  the 
"boss"  takes  the  place   of  time-hon- 
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oured  '* father  ;"  the  "  mater,"  or  the 
"old  woman,"  occupies  the  opposite 
chimney  corner.  When  we  fail  at  ex- 
aminations, we,  like  other  geese,  get 
"  plucked  ;"  a  bold  man  is  a  ''plucky 
fellow,"  and  one  whose  meanness  is 
more  potent  than  his  noble  virtues 
is  estimated  "a  fraud;"  "ain't"  for 
"is  not,"  *'warn't"  for  "was  not," 
are  expressions  which  I  deem  should 
be  ranked  under  the  head  of  slang. 
Such  improprieties  as  "this  is  im- 
mense," "  how  is  that  for  high?"  are 
to  be  condemned.  Though  their  use  is 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  some 
reputable  writers  and  speakers,  such 
misuse  of  language  must  be  depre- 
cated. "Slang,"  says  Abbott,  "is 
intended  to  save  the  necessity  of 
thinking ;  the  offshoot  of  laziness  more 
frequently  than  of  actual  ignorance." 
Fourthly,  our  ears  are  too  frequent- 
ly assailed  and  offended  by  sounds, 
and  combinations  of  sounds,  which 
are  neither  the  result  of  indistinctness 
of  articulation,  nor  are  they  provincial 
peculiarities,  nor  yet  can  they  be  con- 
sidered, strictly  speaking,  slang  ;  they 
represent  words  and  assemblages  of 
words  which  are  radically  wrong  as 
regards  pronunciation  or  construction, 
or  both ;  they  are  not  by  any  means 
the  product  of  wilful  negligence  or  of 
local  custom,  but  of  what  should 
be  considered  very  blamable  igno- 
rance in  this  generation  of  culture  and 
pronouncing  dictionaries.  I  shall 
merely  instance  the  following,  which  I 
have  culled  from  a  stock  whose  name 
is  legion:  "Rout"  for  "route,"  "  tow- 
er "  for  "tour,"  "suit"  for  "suite," 
"  stomp"  for  "  stamp,"  "engine  and 
/talian"  for  "engine  and  Italian," 
"kay"  for  "quay,"  "droring"  for 
"drawing,"  "arethmetic  "  for  "arith- 
metic," "  substraction  "  for  "  subtrac- 
tion," "  aught  "  for  "  nought,"  "  Ar- 
tie" for  "Arctic,"  "Azia"  for  "Asia," 
"  Roosia  and  Proosia"  for  "Russia 
and  Prussia,"  "  figur  "  for  "figure," 
"  introdoos,    stoodent,  soople,  doo  " 


for  "introduce,  student,  supple, dew," 
"  exageration  "  for  "exaggeration," 
"portrait'"  for  "por'trait,"  "  voyal- 
ent"  for  "violent,"  "brigand'"  for 
brig'and,"  "coad'jutor"  for  "  coad- 
ju'tor,"  "  wat  and  wich  "  for  "  what 
and  which,"  etc.,  etc.  With  regard 
to  sentences,  we  frequently  hear  the  fol- 
lowing queer  verbal  combinations: — 
"You  must  not  leaim  him  evil  habits." 
'' Yi^  thro7ved  the  ball  high."  "He 
had  came  home  on  purpose. "  "I  ain't 
got  no  slate  pencil."  "  He  has  written 
as  well  as  you  can."  "  Who  is  at  the 
door?  Me,''  "  He  seen  his  father  yes- 
terday." "She's  z£/^«/  on  the  stage." 
"  I  did  not  say  as  some  have  done' 
These  examples  are  not  creations  of 
the  fancy,  they  are  studies  taken  from 
real  life.  Who  has  not  heard  one  or 
more  such  barbarisms  during  social 
intercourse  or  in  the  performance  of 
school-room  duty  ? 

I  think  I  have  now  enumerated  and 
illustrated  the  principal  difficulties 
which  confront  at  the  outset  the  in- 
structor in  elementary  language  ;  the 
question  arises  :  How  is  the  evil — I 
regret  to  say  a  growing  one — to  be  ar- 
rested? How  is  the  disease — an 
infectious  one — to  be  eradicated  ? 
By  watchful  care  exercised  not  only 
over  others,  but  over  ourselves  ;  inces- 
sant supervision  ;  tireless,  judicious 
correction  ;  habit,  habit^  habit.  Use  is 
second  nature,  and  unless  there  is 
some  malformation  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans, some  absolute  defect  in  the  pu- 
pil's mental  condition,  or  ignorant, 
stubborn  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  or  parent,  constant  exercise  in 
right  methods  must  eventually  expel 
wrong  ones,  provided  always  right 
methods  get  a  fair  chance,  and  that  the 
teacher's  efforts  are  seconded  by  the 
scholar's  exertions,  and  aided  by 
rightly-directed  home  influence.  Hear 
what  Mr.  Spurgeon  says  on  this  point; 
"  Nature  does  sometimes  overcome 
nature,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
teacher  wins   the  day.     Children  are 
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what  they  are  made ;  the  pity  is  that 
so  many  are  spoiled  in  the  bringing 
up."  I  may  add  that  one  difficulty — 
an  almost  insurmountable  one — we 
have  to  encounter  is  this:  the  pupil  is 
not  sufficiently  with  us;  he  is  not  long 
enough  under  our  direct  influence ; 
we  can  care  for  him  for  the  five  hours 
of  the  five  days  he  is  subject  to  our 
personal  control,  but  who  will  cater 
for  his  hungry  intellect  during  the 
many  and  long  hours  of  the  week 
when  he  is  left  to  follow  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  sweet  will,  or  not  im- 
possibly the  still  sweeter  wills  of  others, 
whose  ideas  of  the  appropriate  and 
the  beautiful,  in  conversation  and  in 
letters,  may  not  possibly  coincide  with 
our  own  ?  It  is  a  difficult  task,  I  ad- 
mit, which  we  have  to  perform,  but 
we  must,  nevertheless,  do  our  best, 
our  little  best,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  the  mustard  seed  sown 
in  faith  will  bud  and  blossom  and 
bring  forth  fruit,  towering,  perchance, 
totvards  the  heavens,  so  that  the  birds 
of  truth  and  wisdom  will  come  and 
nestle  among  its  branches,  and  sing  a 
jubilant  songof  earthly  lessonslearned, 
or  warble  notes  of  praise  already 
fraught  with  the  subtler,  sublimer 
teachings  of  the  hereafter. 

Having  reviewed  some  of  the  more 
palpable  abuses  to  which  words  may 
be  subjected,  let  us  in  the  next  place 
consider  their  uses,  and  also  why  cer- 
tain words  came  to  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  others.  Hunter  has  defined 
a  word  to  be  "an  arbitrary  sign  of 
some  notion."     The  definition,  to  my 


mind,  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  one  ;  it 
might  lead  the  thoughtless  to  suppose 
that  each  separate  word  is  chosen  at 
haphazard  from  pure  impulse,  and 
that  any  other  collection  of  letters  re- 
presenting an  intelligible  sound,  would 
perform  its  office  equally  well.  This 
conclusion  would  be  unjust,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  untrue.  What  I  mean 
is  this,  that  the  above  definition  gives 
the  superficial  reader  the  idea  that  any 
letter  or  collection  of  letters  represent- 
ingan  articulate  sound,  or  combination 
of  sounds,  may  be  used  to  represent  a 
notion  without  regard  to  any  ulterior 
connection  between  the  notion  and 
those  sounds,  so  long  as  a  distinct 
sound  is  made  to  represent  a  distinct 
idea  :  that,  for  instance,  there  is  no 
reason  why  cavalry  should  not  be 
called  infantry ;  a  soldier,  asailor;  light, 
darkness;  a  whip,  a  gun,  etc.  Now, this 
idea  or  belief  would  be  incorrect  in  so 
far  as,  that  many  words  are  chosen  to 
represent  notions,  not  arbitrarily  by 
any  means,  but  because  no  other 
words  could  possibly  be  framed  to 
convey  the  same  ideas  to  the  under- 
standing so  forcibly  and  truly  ;  and 
unjust,  because  these  same  words  are 
in  reality  beautiful  pictures  glowing 
with  deep  design,  and  conveying, 
when  uttered,  to  the  organs  of  sound 
as  correct  and  appropriate  notions  of 
what  they  are  intended  to  represent 
as  does  the  artist's  canvas  portray  to 
the  organs  of  sight  the  outlines  of 
tangible  objects  which  an  inspired 
pencil  has  traced. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  SLANG. 

BY    EDWARD    L.    CURRY,    B.A.,    HEAD    MASTER    GRIMSBY    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


THIS  subject  may  appear  at  the  first 
glance  not  a  very  reputable  or  dig- 
nified one,  but  I  hope  to  shew  that  it 
is  one  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  who  care  for  the  purity  of  the  Eng- 
lish languao:e,  and  that  it  lies  at  least 


on  the  border-land  of  literature.  To 
define  slang  would  be  no  easy  task ; 
the  term  is  indeed  used  rather  loosely. 
Roughly,  it  may  be  said  to  comprise 
all  those  words  and  phrases  employed 
in  familiar  conversation,   but  not  re- 
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cognised  in  the  standard  literature  of 
the  country.  We  shall  find  it  con- 
venient, however,  to  include  under  the 
same  name  certain  peculiarities  to 
which  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency, 
at  least  in  the  more  ephemeral  portion 
of  modern  literature. 

Slang  is  no  modern  invention.  In 
fact,  it  seems  so  natural  an  outcome 
of  an  artificial  state  of  society  that  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  it  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Accordingly  we  recognise  it 
in  the  comedies  of  both  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  not  to  mention  more 
serious  works. 

The  constituents  of  English  slang 
are  of  a  very  heterogeneous  nature. 
All  the  languages  of  the  civilised  world 
have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
Examples  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. The  classical  origin  of  mob, 
chum  and  gyp  is  generally  admitted. 
Bosh  and  chouse  are  Turkish  ;  mull  {io 
spoil),  bamboozle,  pal,  and  many  other 
words,  including  sla?ig  itself,  are  Gipsy. 
The  French  argot  has  furnished  some 
of  our  slang,  and  so  has  the  Lingua 
Franca,  a  dialect  spoken  in  some  of 
the  Mediterranean  ports.  Lark,  in 
the  sense  of  sport,  and  bone  (to  steal) 
are  Early  English  words  ;  duds,  galore, 
etc.,  are  Gaelic ;  vamoose,  Spanish. 
Cant,  fudge,  burk,  and  a  few  others,are 
derived  from  proper  names. 

Many  curious  derivations  are  given 
in  the  "Slang  Dictionary,"  which  has 
much  interesting  information  on  the 
subject.  A  number  of  words  and 
phrases  now  discarded  in  literature 
can  boast  an  irreproachable  pedigree 
and  history,  having  at  one  time  been 
employed  by  the  best  authors.  In 
Shakspeare,  for  instance,  we  have  the 
following  : 

*' Ram   thou     thy    fruitful    tidings   in   mine 
ears." — Ant.  and  Cleo. 

"  ^itch  vcvQ  in  the  mire." — Tempest. 

"  Roaming  clean  through  the  bonds  of  Asia." 
—  Com.  of  Errors. 

**  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  hi<;  name  i«." 
— Merry  ^Vizies  of   Windsor. 


Many  other  examples  suggest  them- 
selves, among  which  we  may  mention 
flush  (that  is,  having  plenty  of  money); 
lift  and  prig,  both  meaning  to  steal ; 
jolly,  saucy,  budge,  dodge,  and  tyke.  All 
these  words  have  lost  caste  since  the 
time  of  Shakspeare. 

A  large  class  of  words,  such  as  whiz, 
fizz,  bang,  C7'unch,  etc.,  are  obviously 
imitative.  Descriptive  words  of  this 
kind  have  been  sanctioned  by  many 
great  authors  from  Homer  downwards, 
and  the  use  of  them  within  reasonable 
limits  adds  force  to  a  description  either 
in  conversation  or  writing.  Besides 
peculiar  words,  slang  comprises  new 
applications  of  words,  odd  phrases, 
fanciful  metaphors,  unusual  construc- 
tions, and  countless  strange  tricks  of 
language  which  cannot  be  classed 
under  any  head.  Metaphors  are  drawn 
from  all  manner  of  professions  and 
occupations  :  from  the  workshop,  as, 
for  example,  the  expressions  'a  screw 
loose'  and  ^ a  close  shave;'  from  the 
billiard-table,  as  '  io  put  side  on  /'  the 
hunting-field,  as  '■  to  come  a  cropper  i* 
the  card-table,  as  '  a  regidar  trump ;' 
from  nautical  life,  as  '  to  raise  the 
wind,^  and  *  the  cut  of  his  Jib.*  I 
mention  these  only  to  point  out  from 
what  diverse  sources  the  materials  of 
our  slang  have  been  collected. 

Many  words  and  phrases  now  fami- 
liarly employed  were  originally  provin- 
cialisms. But  of  late  years  one  of  the 
most  copious  fountains  of  slang  has 
been  Young  America.  We  are  simply 
deluged  by  these  efforts  of  our  neigh- 
bours to  improve  upon  the  language 
of  the  mother-country.  They  vary 
from  ingenious  and  expressive  terms 
of  language  to  phrases  suggesting  only 
the  most  vulgar  ideas.  They  include 
a  number  of  barbarisms,  against  which 
British  taste  has  up  to  the  present 
time  taken  its  stand,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  such 
words  as  cablegram?!,  walkist,  swinunist 
and  the  like  become  naturalized  either 
in  this  country  or  in  England. 
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The  practical  side  of  our  subject 
lies  in  the  consideration  of  how  far  the 
use  of  slang  may  be  justified  in  con- 
versation, and  also  in  writing.  It  may 
perhaps  be  urged  by  some  that  since 
the  object  of  speech  is  to  express  our 
thoughts  to  others,  that  form  of  words 
is  the  best  which  most  fully  and  pre- 
cisely conveys  our  meaning,  whether 
it  be  sanctioned  by  general  usage  or 
not.  But  this  broad  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  a  very  superficial  one.  Among 
people  with  any  claim  to  culture,  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  ear  and  mind  of 
the  hearer  or  reader  often  becomes  an 
aim  scarcely  less  important  than  to 
render  our  ideas  with  precision.  So 
we  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  clear  rule  on  the  point  at  issue.  It 
is  well  to  reahse  at  the  outset  that  the 
use  of  slang  is  absolutely  universal. 
Those  who  would  confront  this  asser- 
tion with  an  indignant  denial  are  fre- 
quently among  the  most  hardened 
offenders.  We  have  the  slang  of  the 
university,  the  school,  the  turf,  the 
cricket-field,  the  street,  the  stage,  the 
drawing-room  ;  slang  in  trade,  in  art, 
at  the  bar,  even  in  the  pulpit.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  our  slang  comprises 
a  large  number  of  apt  metaphors, 
happy  similes,  and  successful  strokes 
of  "  word  painting,"  whose  expressive- 
ness is  proved  by  their  untranslat- 
ability  into  the  English  of  the  lexico- 
graphers. Some  of  the  best  slang  ex- 
pressions ultimately  work  their  way 
into  the  recognised  tongue.  Words 
like  queer,  cheat,  bet,  vagaboiid,  filch, 
etc.,  were  once  slang.  Having  "  served 
their  apprenticeship,"  as  it  has  been 
termed,  in  that  capacity,  they  have 
been  promoted  and  duly  authorised. 
Until  civilisation  comes  to  a  stand- 
still, it  is  impossible  for  language  to 
become  stationary.  But  the  art  of 
inventing  or  selecting  really  expressive 
slang  is  not  possessed  by  everyone. 
Few  can  use  it  with  the  skill  and 
effect  of  "  Ingoldsby"  or  Tom  Hood, 
and   the   majority  of  aspirants   have  1 


recourse  to  it  merely  for  singularity 
to  give  a  cheap  semblance  of  humour 
to  their  talk,  or  to  parade  their  famili- 
arity with  various  phases  of  life  and 
manners. 

Any  detailed  consideration  of  the 
more  open  and  obvious  forms  of  the 
slang  of  the  present  day  is  unnecessary, 
but  I  shall  specify  certain  peculiarities 
of  speech  to  which  there  is  a  marked 
tendency,  and  which  may  reasonably 
be  included  under  the  head  of  slang 
in  the  wider  sense  in  which  we  have 
used  it.  The  needless  use  of  techni- 
calities is  one  of  these  tendencies.  It 
is  objectionable  when  new  and  un- 
couth words  are  thus  thrust  under  our 
notice,  but  it  is  more  objectionable 
when  good  old  words  are  saddled  with 
strange  meanings.  This  is  the  sort  of 
slang  towards  which  our  lawyers,  poli- 
ticians, and  divines  evince  a  leaning  ; 
it  affords  such  facilities  for  those 
strokes  of  sophistry  which  logicians 
call  "  Ignoratio  Elenchi"  and  "  Petitio 
Principii,"that  it  is  of  the  greatest  use 
to  all  whose  position  involves  them  in 
disputes  and  arguments.  There  are 
many  words,  such  as  loyal,  orthodox^ 
constitutional,  sensational,  cesthetic^ 
which  a  plain  man  is  now  almost  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  use.  Slang  is  in  a  sense 
the  technical  language  of  common 
life,  but  to  intrude  upon  it  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  lawyers  and  theologians 
is  an  unpardonable  affront  to  slang  it- 
self. 

Next  we  may  notice  the  excessive 
use  of  pointless  quotations  or  weak 
phraseology.  To  call  a  fire  "  the  de- 
vouring element,"  or  a  dinner  party 
"  the  festive  board,"  or  to  describe  a 
crowd  as  "a  sea  of  faces,"  may  have 
been  brillimt  ideas  in  the  brain  of  the 
man  who  first  used  the  expressions, 
but  now  they  seem  to  be  a  little  thread- 
bare. The  chief  offenders  in  this  way 
are  those  ingenious  newspaper  writers, 
generally  called  ''penny-a-liners,"  and 
that  well-known  social  monster  the 
"  comic  man."     It  is  true  that  the  lat- 
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ter  often  modifies  and  embellishes  the 
expression  he  quotes,  but  the  altera- 
tion is  not  always  for  the  better.  He 
may,  for  instance,  describe  the  confla- 
gration we  have  referred  to  as  "  the 
devouring  elephant,"  but  this  is  a  ques- 
tionable improvement. 

Unnecessary  quotations  from  for- 
eign tongues  are  another  modern  de- 
velopment of  slang.  There  are  per- 
sons who  habitually  interlard  their 
conversation  or  writing  with  such  ex- 
pressions as  inauvaise  honte,  sang- 
froid^ etc.,  all  of  which  have  adequate 
equivalents  in  English,  and  some  of 
which  belong  only  to  that  dialect  of 
French  which  Chaucer  calls  the  "  scole 
ofStratford  atteBowe."  If  the  language 
which  Shakspeare  found  sufficient 
does  not  satisfy  these  people,  it  must 
be  because  they  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  it.  This  literary  dis- 
ease has  been  well  burlesqued  by  Mark 
Twain  in  his  *'  Tramp  Abroad." 

But  perhaps  the  worst  offence 
against  good  taste  is  the  introduction 
of  foreign  idioms  into  the  English  lan- 
guage.    When  a  man  says  '*  Cela  va 


sans  dire"instead  of  *'  That's  taken  for 
granted,"  we  think  he  wants  to  shew 
us  his  acquaintance  with  a  few  words 
of  French  ;  but  when  he  says  "  That 
goes  without  saying,"  we  can  only  conr 
elude  that  he  wants  to  display  his 
French,  but  dare  not  trust  himself  to 
pronounce  it.  Still,  such  a  man  may 
deserve  our  pity  ;  but  he  who  uses 
such  expressionsas  "Apropos  of  boots," 
or  "Let  us  return  to  our  muttons," 
rouses  more  violent  emotions. 

Here  a  remark  may  be  necessary  to 
guard  against  misapprehension.  We 
are  all  liable  to  let  fall  occasional 
phrases  such  as  those  I  have  been  crit- 
icising, and  the  offence,  if  it  is  one,  is 
very  venial.  What  I  think  we  should 
discourage  is  the  deliberate  and  habi- 
tual employment  of  such  expressions, 
and  especially  the  stereotyping  of  them 
in  print.  We  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
recognise  the  natural  and  inevitable 
growth  of  the  language  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  do  our  best  to  preserve  intact 
that  "  well  of  English  undefiled"  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  inheritances  that 
our  fathers  have  left  us. 


SUNRISE. 

{From  Drumniond  of  Harvt harden.) 


Phoebus,  arise ! 

And  paint  the  sable  skies 

With  azure,  white  and  red  ; 

Rouse  Memnon's  mother  from  her  Tithon's 

bed, 
That  she  may  thy  career  with  roses  spread  ; 

The  nightingales  thy  coming  each-where 

Make  an  eternal  spring  !  [sing  ; 

Give  life  to  this  dark  world  which  lieth  dead; 
Spread  forth  thy  golden  head 

In  larger  locks  than  thou  wast  wont  before, 

And  emperor-like  decore 
With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples  fair  : 
Chase  hence  the  ugly  night 
Which  serves  but  to  make  dear  thy  glorious 
light. 


Undis  ab  imis  erige  lumina, 
Et,  Phoebe,  coelos  jam  decora  nigros, 
Et  pinge  tu  nubes  fugaces 

Mille  trahens  radiis  colores. 

Educe  matrem  Memnonis  e  toro, 
Quae  fundat  unquam  purpureas  rosas 
In  cursum  ;  et  asterno  canoras 

Vera  modos  Philomela  cantet. 

Terraeque  vitam,  Cynthie,  da,  precor, 
Gemmis  adorna  nunc  nitidas  comas, 
Tetrasque  deformesque  noctis 
Pelle  cito  tenebras  ab  orbe. 


Grimsby. 


Old  Rugbeian. 


University  Work. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

A.  MacMurchy,  M.  a., Toronto,  Editor. 

"A  Subscriber  "  asked  for  a  solution  of  the 
following  in  the  December  number  : — 

(i)  x^+y^T,  y^+x=ii. 

From  the  equations  ic  is  evident  that  y  is 
greater  than  x.  By  subtraction  and  adding 
and  subtracting  \, 

-l  +  x-x^'+y-  ->'  +  i  =  4. 

y-k  =  h  -'-y^z-   x-ii-i,  .'.x=2. 

This  equation  can  be  solved  in  several 
ways. 

(2)  x-¥y-^     (I).  ^^+^^==3     (2). 

x+y  +  2x^y^ + ^x^y^  =  27 
x+y  =  9 

21  12 

3x^y^+^x^y^  =  i8 

2       1  14 

x^y'^+x^y'^  =   6 

21  IS  II 

x^y^  +  x^y^—   2-^^y^     fi"o™  (2) 


1    I  3 

x^y^  =   2,  xy  =  8,  X  —  — 

8 
Substituting  —  for  x  in  (i), 

_j/  =  8  or  I,     x=  I  or  8. 


SOLUTION 

by  Prof.  Frisby,   U.  S.  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington. 

209.  Prove  that,  if 

a  +  d  +  c  —  O  and  x  +  y  +  z=^o, 
4(ax  +  dy  +  cz)^ 

-  s{ax  +  dy  +  cz)  («*  +  ^»  +  r* )(;c*  +  y*  +  z«) 
-2{b-c){c-a){a-b){y-z){z-x){x-y) 

=  ^/^abcxyz. 


On  left-hand  side  put  a  —  O',  i.e.,  substitute 
a  =  o,  ^=  -c,  X—  -  (j  +  z),  and  the  member 
vanishes,  .*.  a  is  a  factor.  In  same  way 
b,  c  :x,y,  and  z  are  factors,  '.•  expression  is 
homogeneous  and  of  six  dimensions  there 
can  be  no  other  literal  factor ;  hence  putting 
left-hand  side  =  A^ {a be xyz), 

let   a  —  b  —  x  —y  —\^    c  —  z—  —  2^ 
then  4.6''» -3.68=4^^,  .-.  A^=54. 


PROBLEMS 

by  W.  J.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Math.  Master, 
C.  I.<,  St.  Catharines. 

1.  Simplify 

(i)  {x-yY^VKx-\■yY^■^{x■^■yY{x-y) 

+  l^x-yY{x-^y), 
(2)  {s-aYH^-bY  +  is-cY^s'' 

when  2s  —  a-\-b-\-c. 

2.  \l  xz-Vyz- xy  —  2c'^ 

xy  +  xz-yz  —  2n'^ 
xy+yz-zx  =  2b^, 

prove  that  x^  = ^^^^^ 

3.  U  \^ax+\/by+\/cz  =  o,  shew  that  . 
a'^x"^  +  by^  +  c^z"^  r=  2{abxy  +  bcyz  +  aczx). 

4.  Divide 

(i)  mn{x''  +  i)  +  (///*  +»«)(;ir*  ■>fx) 

+  (««  +  2mn)\x^  ->cx'^)  by  «jr»  +  mx  +  n. 

(2)  hkx*^2{h-k)x'' -{h•^^^^-k'^)x'' 

+  2{h-\-k)x  -  hk  by  /6jr*  -  A  +  2x. 

5.  If  «  be  a  positive  integer,  prove  that 
{^X  +y  +  2)2«+l  -  ji:2«+l  _y2n+l  _  ^271+1 

is  divisible  by  {y  +  z){z  +  x){x+y). 

I  I  +  x* 

6.  (i)  If^«-  — =^,  express  ^      ^^ 

in  terms  of  >*. 
(2)  U  a  =  xyP-\  b-xyi-^,  c-xyfl'-^, 

prove  that  rt«-*'(6'"-J>r^'— «=  i. 
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7.  Cube 


8.  Extract  the  square  root  of 


-l-4x^ 


2r2  +  9x2 


(2)    I+a«  +  \/l+fl«+a*. 

9.  Determine  the  values  of  m  which  make 
the  expression  T,mx'^  +  {dm  -  12)^;  +  8  a  com- 
plete square. 

10.  Express  ^ '—  by  an  equivalent  frac- 

5^  +  7^ 
tion  with  rational  denominator. 

1 1 .  If  the  roots  of  x"^  +pn  +  q  —  0  be  in  the 
ratio  of  i  to  2,  shew  that  one  of  them  satis- 
fies the  equation 

6/-**  +  (S/^"  -  ^'l)x  +/(/*-  2^)  =  o. 

12.  Find  the  ratio  of  a  to  (J  in  order  that 
the  equations 

ax^  +dx  +  a  =  o,    and    x^  -  2x^  -\-2x-  i::^o, 
may  have  either  one  or  two  roots  in  common. 

13.  Solve 


(I) 

I       I 

—  +  — 
X      y 

3^*  -h  I 

—  2, 

x^ 

2V. 

I 

=  14. 

(2) 

r*  + 

5^+1 

-2. 

(3) 

yz^ 

.be, 

X 

a 

-T 

=  1, 

X 

—  + 

a 

z 
c    ~ 

'  PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

by  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
C.  I.,  Cobourg. 

I.  Find  the  quotients  of  the  following, 
without  reducing  to  vulgar  fractions: — 

(i.)  .0009 -^  990. 9. 
(ii.)  990.9 -r. 0009. 
(iii.)  looo.oooi^.oooi. 
(iv.)  268.7592183-^83246529100. 

II.  A  gentleman  bought  Christmas  cards 
as  follows  : — 3  at  loc.  each,  5  at  i8c.  each, 
2  at  25c.  each,  4  at  40c.  each,  I  at  75c.,  and 
I  at  $1.25.  The  postage  on  them  was  56c.; 
what  was  the  total  cost,  and  what  the  aver- 
age cost,  postage  included  ? 

III.  The  average  attendance  at  a  school 


for  one  week  was  52.  On  Monday,  50  pupils 
were  present ;  on  Wednesday,  44 ;  on  Fri- 
day, 56 ;  the  number  on  Tuesday  was  the 
same  as  that  on  Thursday  ;  find  that  number. 

Ans.   55. 

IV.  In  the  previous  problem,  if  the  at- 
tendance on  Tuesday  had  been  greater  by 
4  than  that  on  Thursday,  other  conditions 
remaining  as  before,  what  would  have  been 
the  number  of  pupils  present  each  day? 

Ans,  57  and  53. 

V.  If  any  number  be  doubled,  the  result 
increased  by  i,  the  sum  multiplied  by  3,  the 
product  diminished  by  9,  and  the  remainder 
divided  by  6,  the  quotient  will  be  less  by 
unity  than  the  number  taken  at  first.    Why? 

VI.  36  inches  make  one  yard;  39.37 
inches  make  one  meter.  What  is  the  small- 
est number  of  yards  that  can  be  expressed  by 
a  number  of  metres,  both  numbers  to  be  in- 
tegers? Ans.   3937  yards. 

VII.  A  dealer  buys  coal  at  $4-40  per  ton, 
pays  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  sells  it  at  $5.60  per  ton. 
How  much  money  must  he  pay  out  alto- 
gether that  his  clear  gain  may  be  $100,  al- 
lowing that  the  use  of  $100  for  one  year  is 
worth  $8.  ^«j.  $830.23. 

VIII.  In  the  previous  problem,  what  must 
he  pay  for  the  coal  independent  of  the  duty, 
in  order  that  the  other  conditions  may  be 
fulfilled  ? 

IX.  It  is  known  that  two  parcels  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sugar  cost  together  $1.80.  Had 
each  parcel  contained  the  other  kind  of  sugar 
the  whole  cost  would  have  been  $1.35.  It 
is  known  that  the  combined  weight  of  the 
parcels  is  18  pounds,  and  that  one  kind  of 
sugar  cost  (>%  cents  per  pound  ;  find  the 
weight  and  price  of  the  other  kind. 

Ans.   14  pounds,  at  1 1  cents. 

X.  The  following  notes  of  an  analysis  are 
given;  what  was  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  substance  taken,  and  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  error  in  the  result  ? 

Weight  of  substance  taken. .  12.25  grammes 

Yield  of  Calcium 4-837     " 

♦•       Carbon 1.459     " 

••       Oxygen 5.874     " 

Ans.  Cal.,  39.48  %;  Carbon,  11.91  %; 
Oxygen,  47-95%;   Error,  .65%. 
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XI.  On  January  1st,  1881,  A  gave  B  a 
note  for  $85,  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent, 
per  annum.  On  this  note  the  following 
amounts  are  endorsed  :  April  ist,  i88i,$i5; 
July  15th,  $27;  September  ist,  $26.  What 
sum  should  A  pay  to  B  in  order  to  cancel 
the  debt  on  January  ist,  1882  (no  days  of 
grace) ? 

XII.  A  bought  an  article  for  $40,  and 
sold  it  to  jff  at  a  certain  gain  per  cent.  B  sold 
it  to  Cy  C  to  Z?,  and  D  disposed  of  it  for 
$82,944.  If  each  man  gained  the  same  per- 
centage on  what  the  article  cost  him,  find 
what  that  percentage  was?       Ans.  20%. 


Note. — The  answer  to  Question  4,  En- 
trance Examination  to  High  Schools,  page 
500,  December  Monthly,  should  have  been 
printed  103A  ^bs.,  and  not  30.4  lbs.  The 
answer  is  obvious,  as  the  space  occupied  by 
56  lbs.  of  lead  is  to  be  filled  with  platinum, 
and  then  it  is  required  to  find  the  weight 
of  this  bulk  of  platinum. 


SCIENCE. 

Geo.  Dickson,  M.A.,  and  R.  B.  Hare, 
Ph.D.,  Hamilton,  Editors. 


INTERMEDIATE  CHEMISTRY. 

Answered  by  Mary  McBean,   Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute. 

I. — (i.)  Describe  the  chief  properties  of 
oxygen. 

(ii.)  You  are  given  oxygen,  nitrous  oxide, 
and  nitric  oxide  in  separate  bell-jars  ;  how 
would  you  proceed  to  distinguish  them  i 

(iii.)  Describe  the  action  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

(i.) — (i)  Physical  Properties, — A  gas 
colourless,  odourless,  tasteless,  invisible, 
heavier  than  air ;  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  non-condensible  (except  at  very  low  tem- 
perature and  high  pressure). 

(2)  Chemical  Properties. — Oxygen  unites 
chemically  with  all  the  elements,  fluorine 
excepted,  to  form  compounds  called  oxides. 


It  is  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
the  constituents  of  the  wood,  the  coal  oil,  or 
the  coal  gas  (chiefly  carbon  and  hydrogen), 
that  produces  the  light  and  heat  of  ordinary 
combustion.  The  greater  the  attractive  force 
between  the  oxygen  and  the  substance  unit- 
ing with  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  heat  resulting  from  their  combination. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the 
burning  of  a  pound  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen 
gives  out  more  heat  than  does  the  burning 
of  a  pound  of  anything  else  in  oxygen  (a 
pound  of  hydrogen  gives  out  34.462  therms 
— a  pound  of  carbon  only  8.080  therms). 

Oxygen  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  hy- 
drogen. If  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  be  made  in  a 
soda  water  bottle  (wrap  bottle  in  a  stout 
cloth),  and  a  light  applied  to  its  mouth,  the 
gases  will  unite  with  explosive  force,  forming 
water.  Some  metals  unite  slowly  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(rust),  others  upon  the  application  of  heat. 
In  pure  oxygen  the  oxydizing  action  is  much 
more  vigorous. 

A  glowing  splint  will  instantly  relight  in 
pure  oxygen  ;  lighted  sulphur  will  burn  with 
an  intense  blue  flame  ;  phosphorus  with  daz- 
zling brightness  ;  resin,  camphor,  paraffin  and 
wood  charcoal  with  brilliant  effects;  iron 
wire  tipped  with  burning  sulphur,  with  great 
splendour. 

(ii.)  If  a  glowing  splint  be  plunged  into 
each  of  the  three  bell-jars  it  will  relight  in 
the  one  containing  the  oxygen,  and  in  the 
one  containing  the  nitrous  oxide,  but  not 
in  the  one  containing  the  nitric  oxide.  The 
oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished— (i)  by  nitric  oxide,  the  oxygen 
forming  with  it  red  fumes  (2/V(9+  O—N^O^^ 
and  the  nitrous  oxide  being  in  no  manner 
affected  by  it ;  (2)  by  pyrogallate  of  potash, 
which  is  immediately  blackened  by  the  oxy- 
gen, and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  nitrous 
oxide.  The  pyrogallate  of  potash  gradually 
and  completely  absorbs  the  oxygen.  If 
oxygen  be  let  into  the  jar  containing  the 
nitric  oxide,  red  fumes  will  form.  Nitric 
oxide  blackens  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
FeSO.. 
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(iii.)  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  when  inhaled 
by  animals,  passes  through  the  thin  coats  of 
the  fine  tubing  of  the  lungs  and  oxidizes  the 
carbon  of  the  blood,  forming  carbon  dioxide. 
This  carbon  dioxide  then  passes  out  by  the 
same  way  the  oxygen  entered,  and  is  ex- 
haled by  the  animal.  Chlorophyl,  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  plants,  has  the  power  in 
the  presence  of  sunlight  of  decomposing  the 
carbon  dioxide,  absorbing  the  carbon  (for 
the  growth  of  stems,  branches  and  leaves), 
and  setting  free  the  oxygen.  The  following 
experiments  illustrate  this  reciprocal  action  : 

(i)  Into  a  glass  beaker  filled  with  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  sink  a 
bunch  of  fresh  parsley.  Cover  the  beaker 
with  a  short-necked  funnel,  and  place  over 
the  funnel  a  test  tube  filled  with  water.  If 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  be  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  green  leaves,  oxygen  will  be  given 
off  from  them,  and  will  pass  up  into  the  test 
tube,  sufficiently  pure  to  relight  a  glowing 
splint. 

{2)  Place  a  small  quantity  of  lime  water  in 
a  beaker  glass  and  expire  through  a  bit  of 
tube  into  it.  The  lime  water  will  immedi- 
ately be  troubled  ;  consequently  our  breath 
contains  carbonic  acid. 

Ca  (OH)a  +COa  =  CaC03  +  H,0. 

II. — <i.)  How  may  pure  nitrogen  be  pre- 
pared ?  Describe  briefly  the  apparatus  you 
would  use. 

(ii.)  How  is  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to 
nitrogen  in  air  by  volume  determined  ? 

(iii.)  How  would  you  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  water  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide 
in  air  ? 

(i.)  Pure  nitrogen  is  best  prepared  by  de- 
priving air  of  its  oxygen. 

Pass  a  slow  stream  of  air  from  a  gas-holder 
through  a  system  of  U  tubes,  one  containing 
a  plug  of  cotton  wool  to  stop  dust  ;  a  second, 
pumice  stone  soaked  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
absorb  all  the  water  vapour,  traces  of  ammo- 
nia, etc.  ;  a  third,  lumps  of  caustic  potash  to 
absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  then  through  a 
tube  of  hard  glass  containing  red-hot  copper 
turnings.  All  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines 
with  the  copper,  forming  solid  copper  oxide  ; 


the  nitrogen  in  a  pure  state  passes  on,  and 
may  be  collected  over  water. 

(ii.)  Into  a  Eudiometer  previously  filled 
with  mercury,  a  certain  volume  of  air  is 
admitted,  the  temperature  and  atmospheric 
pressure  being  carefully  noted.  A  quantity 
of  pure  hydrogen,  more  than  sufficient  to 
combine  with  all  the  oxygen  present,  is  now 
admitted,  volume  temperature  and  pressure 
being  carefully  noted  as  before.  After  the 
passage  of  an  electric  spark  through  the 
mixture,  the  diminution  of  volume  (represent- 
ing the  volume  of  gases  which  have  united 
to  form  water)  is  now  ascertained. 

One-third  of  the  diminution  (H^O)  must 
represent  the  oxygen  that  has  disappeared, 
and  therefore  the  volume  of  oxygen  in  the 
air  taken.  Volume  of  air  taken  ==  100  ; 
volume  of  H  introduced  —  50  ;  volume  after 
explosion  =  87  ;  volume  . '.  disappeared  = 
63;  "/  =  21,  volume  of  oxygen  in  lOO 
volunii-s  of  air. 

(iii.)  If  lumps  of  calcium  chloride  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time,  they  become 
liquid,  water  being  absorbed  from  the  air. 

The  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  may  be 
shewn  by  exposing  a  solution  of  lime  water 
(Ca  O,  HgO)  in  a  flat  dish  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  A  white  scum  will  soon  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  lime  water. 

This  white  scum  is  calcium  carbonate,  Ca 
COg,  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  formed  by 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  combining  with 
the  calcium  oxide  of  the  lime  water. 

CO,  +  Ca  (OH),  =  Ca  CO3  +  H,0. 

III. — (i.)  Describe  the  experiments  which 
illustrate  the  leading  properties  of  nitric 
acid  and  the  nitrates. 

(ii.)  What  is  the  brown  layer  that  occurs 
in  the  ordinary  test  for  the  presence  of 
nitrates  ?     How  has  it  arisen  ? 

(iii.)  What  metals  are  not  attacked  by 
nitric  acid  ? 

(i.)  Nitric  acid,  a  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  has  no  constant  boiling  point, 
decomposing  when  heated  (87°  C.)  into  oxy- 
gen, water  and  nitrogen  tetroxide.  The 
aqueous  solution  boils  constantly  at  120.5°  C., 
and  contains  68%  of  the  nitric  acid.  Nitric 
acid  is  a  strong  oxidizing  agent. 
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(i)  It  acts  powerfully  upon  animal  matter, 
skin,  wool,  etc.,  turning  it  yellow. 

(2)  Boil  flowers  of  sulphur  in  strong  nitric 
acid.  They  will  dissolve,  lower  oxides  of 
nitrogen  being  given  off  as  red  fumes,  and  if 
the  solution  be  diluted  and  barium  chloride 
(Ba  Cl^)  added,  a  white  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate  (Ba  SO^)  will  be  thrown  down. 
The  nitric  acid  has  oxidized  the  sulphur  up 
to  sulphur  trioxide  (H^O,  SO3  =  H^SOJ. 

{3)  Heat  phosphorus  in  nitric  acid.  The 
phosphorus  will  slowly  disappear,  and  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen  be  given  off.  By  evapo- 
rating and  boiling  the  colourless  liquid,  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  obtained. 
P,+6HN03=2H3PO,4-{2N,03+2NOJ. 

The  nitric  acid  has  in  this  instance  oxidized 
the  phosphorus  up  to  phosphorus  pentoxide. 
2H3PO,r=P,03  +  3H,0. 

(4)  Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H^S, 
into  nitric  acid  gently  heated. 

Red  fumes  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen 
will  be  given  off,  and  the  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phur will  be  oxidized,  the  former  to  water, 
the  latter  to  sulphur  dioxide  SOj. 

(5)  Throw  the  metals  tin  and  antimony 
into  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  yellowish  white 
powders,  representing  the  oxides  of  these 
metals,  will  be  formed,  and  lower  oxides  of 
nitrogen  given  off. 

(6)  Pour  strong  nitric  acid  upon  red-hot 
powdered  charcoal  contained  in  a  crucible  ; 
the  charcoal  will  burn  most  brilliantly,  oxy- 
gen being  given  to  it  by  the  nitric  acid. 

Nitrates  have  also  strong  oxidizing  pro- 
perties, and  are  used  to  supply  oxygen  to 
bodies  which  are  to  be  burned  out  of  contact 
with  air. 

Make  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  charcoal, 
three  parts  of  nitre,  and  half  of  sulphur,  and 
place  it  in  a  crucible  standing  in  a  plate  of 
water.  Cover  the  crucible  with  a  bell-jar 
having  a  neck,  and  fill  the  jar  with  carbon 
dioxide  by  downward  displacement.  Touch 
the  mass  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  a  sheet  of 
flame  will  rise,  the  nitre  giving  oxygen  to  the 
carbon  and  the  sulphur,  CO,  and  SO,,  re- 
sulting. 

(ii.)  Sulphuric  acid,  H,  SO^,  is  added  to 
the  liquid  to  be  tested,  to  insure  the  presence 


of  free  nitric  acid  ;  this  free  nitric  acid  oxi- 
dizes the  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^,  up  to 
ferric  sulphate,  Fe,  (804)3.  and  is  itself  re- 
duced to  nitric  oxide,  NO.  It  is  the  solution 
of  the  nitric  oxide  in  ferrous  sulphate, 
FeSO^,  which  produces  the  brown  colour. 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  action  may 
be  given  by  passing  bubbles  of  nitric  oxide 
into  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  ;  the  gas 
will  be  absorbed,  and  the  liquid  turned 
almost  black. 

(iii.)  Gold,  platinum,  and  aluminium  alone, 
among  the  common  metals,  resist  the  action 
of  nitric  acid ;  all  the  others  are  either  dis- 
solved by  it  as  nitrates,  or  converted  into 
oxides. 

IV.  Give  a  complete  digest  of  carbon. 

(i.)  Symbol  CC^N.,  12. 

(ii.)  Occurrence,  i.  Free,  {a)  Diamond, 
India  (Golconda),  Borneo,  the  Cape,  the 
Brazils. 

[b)  Graphite,  or  plumbago.  Borrowdale 
^n  Cumberland,  Siberia,  Ceylon. 

{c)  Charcoal  (coal),  in  almost  every 
country. 

2.  Combined,  (a)  In  all  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  without  exception. 

{b)  With  oxygen  as  CO,  in  air  and  dis- 
solved in  water.  » 

{c)  In  a  great  many  minerals,  chalk,  lime- 
stone, CaCOg,  forming  whole  mountain 
chains  ;  also  in  carbonates  of  magnesia, 
barium,  and  strontium,  as  MgCOg,  BaCOj, 
SrCOg,  etc.,  etc. 

(iii.)  Preparation.  (l)  We  are  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
diamond  has  been  formed. 

(2)  Graphite,  {a)  Some  forms  of  natural 
graphite  are  nearly  pure. 

{b)  Coarse  impure  graphite  is  purified  by 
heating  the  powder  with  sulphuric  acid, 
H,  SO4,  and  potassium  chlorate,  KCl  O3.  A 
compound  is  formed  which,  when  strongly 
heated,  decomposes,  leaving  pure  graphite  as 
a  bulky,  finely  divided  powder.  Pressure 
gives  coherency  to  the  mass. 

(3)  Charcoal  is  obtained  by  heating  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  to  redness,  in  a 
vessel  nearly  closed ;    the    volatile   matters 
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(H,  O,  N)  and  some  carbon  are  given  off, 
leaving  a  great  part  of  the  carbon,  with  the 
ash  or  mineral  portion,  behind.  Lamp-black, 
which  is  very  pure  carbon,  was  first  obtained 
by  catching  the  soot  from  a  lamp.  It  is  now 
prepared  by  burning  resinous  and  fatty  refuse 
of  various  kinds  in  an  insufficient  supply  of 
air,  and  passing  the  dense  smoke  so  produced 
through  long  horizontal  flues,  where  the 
lamp-black  settles.  Pure  varieties  of  artificial 
charcoal  can  be  made  by  charring  pure 
sugar. 

(iv.)  Properties. — The  three  allotropic  forms 
of  carbon — diamond,  graphite  and  charcoal 
— differ  in  hardness,  colour,  specific  gravity, 
etc.,  but  each  yield  on  combustion  in  oxygen 
the  same  weight  of  carbon  dioxide. 

(i)  Diamond,  Sp.  Gr.  3.3  to  3.5,  hardest 
body  known  (10),  does  not  conduct  electri- 
city, crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  the 
purest  form  of  carbon,  possessing  a  brilliant 
lustre  and  a  high  refractive  power. 

(2)  Graphite: — Sp.  Gr.  2.15  to  2.35,  is 
very  soft,  conducts  electricity,  crystallizes  in 
hexagonal  tables  ;  the  best  quality  is  almost 
as  pure  as  diamond,  has  a  black  metallic  ap- 
pearance (hence  the  familiar  name  of  black- 
lead). 

(3)  Charcoal  : — Density  varies  according 
to-  the  wood  from  which  it  is  made.  The 
denser  varieties  (boxwood)  conduct  electri- 
city ;  the  lighter  ones  (willow)  do  not.  Char- 
coal is  amorphous  carbon,  and  burns  readily 
in  air  or  oxygen.     Carbon  is  dimorphous. 

(v.)  Use, — (i)  Diamond  is  used  as  a  gem, 
also  for  cutting  and  writing  upon  glass. 

(2)  Graphite  is  used  to  form  pencils,  for 
polishing  surfaces  of  iron  work,  also  for 
giving  a  protecting  varnish  to  grains  of  gun- 
powder. 

(3)  Charcoal  or  coal  is  used  for  fuel.  WoOd 
charcoal,  on  account  of  its  porous  quality,  is 
used  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer  in  hos- 
pitals and  dissecting  rooms  ;  one  volume  of 
wood  charcoal  is  capable  of  absorbing  ninety 
volumes  of  ammonia,  and  nearly  ten  of  oxy- 
gen. The  condensed  oxygen  in  the  pores  of 
the  charcoal  oxidizes  the  disease-producing 
germs,  and  the  putrefying  and  bad-smelling 
organic  matter. 


(4)  Animal  charcoal  absorbs  vegetable 
colouring  matter  from  solutions  ;  also  used 
to  purify  sugar. 

V. — Describe  the  preparation  and  proper- 
ties of  marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas. 

Into  a  Florence  flask  fitted  with  a  corl<  and 
delivery  tube,  bring  dried  sodium  acetate, 
Na  Cj  Hg  Oj,  and  an  excess  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide, Na  OH  (and  enough  lime  to  pre- 
vent the  mixture  fusing).  Heat  strongly  ; 
marsh  gas  will  be  given  off,  and  sodium  car- 
bonate will  remain  in  the  flask. 
Na  Cj  H3  O^  +  Na  OH=:Na.,  CO3-I-CH,. 

Marsh  gas  burns  with  a  bluish-yellow  non- 
luminous  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  For  complete  combustion  it  requires 
ten  times  its  volume  of  air,  or  twice,  its  vol- 
ume of  oxygen.  Expose  equal  volumes  of 
marsh  gas  and  chlorine  to  direct  sunlight  ; 
hydric  chloride  and  methyl  chloride  will  be 
formed. 

CH,+2C1  =  HC1  +  CH3  CI. 

The  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be 
replaced  successively  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine in  sunlight. 

Olefiant  gas  is  prepared  by  heating,  in  a 
flask  fitted  with  a  cork  and  delivery  tube,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  strong  alcohol  and  four 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Con- 
nect the  delivery  tube  with  two  washing 
bottles,  one  containing  pumice  stone  and 
caustic  soda,  to  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  sulphur  dioxide  (formed  by  a  secondary 
reaction)  ;  the  other,  pumice  stone  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  take  up  the  vapour  of  alcohol 
and  ether  : 
C,H,0  +  H,SO,  =  (H,SO„H,0)  +  C,H,. 

The  gas  may  be  collected  over  water.  Ole- 
fiant gas  is  colourless,  has  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  forms  a  colourless  liquid  at  -  110°  C.  It 
burns  with  a  luminous  smoky  flame,  forming 
carbon  dioxide  and  water.  To  burn  it  com- 
pletely, three  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  is 
required.  Fill  a  bottle,  which  is  rather  less 
than  half  full  of  chlorine,  with  olefiant  gas, 
and  notice  that  the  colour  and  smell  of  the 
cholorine  soon  disappear,  and  oily  drops 
collect  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  These 
drops  are  ethylene dichloride,  C^  H^  Clj,  or 
Dutch  liquid. 
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VI. — Given  carbon  dioxide,  how  would 
you  demonstrate  its  chief  properties  ? 

Prove  that  carbon  dioxide  is  heavier  than 
air. 

(1)  Collect  the  gas  by  downward  displace- 
ment. 

(2)  Pour  it  downward  from  one  vessel  into 
another  containing  a  lighted  taper  ;  the  taper 
will  be  extinguished.        * 

(3)  Fill  two  wide-mouthed  bottles  with 
the  gas,  and  hold  the  one  mouth  downwards, 
the  other  mouth  upwards,  one  minute.  If  a 
lighted  taper  be  now  introduced  into  both 
bottles,  it  will  continue  to  burn  in  the  bottle 
that  was  held  mouth  dovi^nwards,  and  be  im- 
mediately extinguished  in  the  other  that  was 
held  mouth  upwards. 

(4)  Soap  bubbles  float  on  CO^.  Carbon 
dioxide  neither  burns  nor  supports  ordinary 
combustion.  The  metals  potassium,  sodium 
(and  magnesium,  when  heated),  decompose 
the  gas,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  to  form  the 
oxide  of  the  m;tal,  and  throwing  down  the 
carbon. 

(5)  Lower  a  candle  into  a  large  dry  bottle 
filled  with  air,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there 
until  it  goes  out.  Notice  the  water  on  the 
sides  of  the  bottle.  Introduce  lime  water 
and  shake;  a  white  precipitate,  Ca  CO^, 
will  form. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  .Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines, 
Editor. 


ENGLISH. 

Questions  in  English. 

By  Miss  J.  M.,  Coll.  Inst.,  Hamilton. 

Note. — The  object  of  the  following  an- 
swers is  not  so  much  to  convey  information 
as  to  suggest  systematic  methods  of  treating 
questions. 

I.  Discuss  the  relation  of  English  to  the 
other  languages  of  the  Aryan  family. 

The  birthplace  of  the  human  race,  and 
consequently  of  the  language,  is  now  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  in  the  regions  of  the 
Indus,  near  Cashmere.     All  languages  seem 
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to  have  been  derived  from  one  common 
source,  and  linguists  sought  vainly  for  a  long 
time  to  discover  the  primitive  language.  The 
claims  of  the  various  tongues  were  advocated 
by  different  writers,  but  the  Hebrew  was  the 
favoured  one  till  quite  recently,  when  the 
ancient  Sanscrit  was  discovered.  There  are 
two  roads  by  which  the  Aryans  of  Asia  might 
have  come  into  Europe.  One  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  through  Russia  ;  the  other 
to  the  south,  into  northern  Greece,  and  along 
the  Danube. 

Many  terms  have  been  used  in  describing 
the  languages  of  Europe,  as  Aryan,  Indo- 
European,  Indo-Germanic,  and  Japhetic  ; 
but  the  first  of  these  is  the  best  that  has  been 
invented.  It  originated  with  Max  Miiller. 
It  is  derived  from  the  root  ar,  to  plough, 
which  in  later  Sanscrit  means  "noble." 

Though  all  languages  have  the  same  origin, 
some  are  found  to  resemble  each  other  more 
closely  than  others ;  and  this  leads  to  the 
classification  of  languages.  Affinities  are 
ascertained  by  tracing,  ist.  The  peculiarities 
of  grammatical  structure  ;  2nd,  Historical 
relationship. 

The  first  mode  of  classification  is  called  a 
morphological  one,  and  divides  languages 
into  (i)  Monosyllabic;  (2)  Agglutinative; 
(3)  Inflectional. 

Historical  relationship  depends  on  (i) 
Similarity  of  grammatical  structure;  (2)  The 
fundamental  identity  of  roots.  There  are 
about  nine  hundred  roots  in  Sanscrit  which 
reappear  in  the  languages  of  Europe. 

If  languages  are  compared  with  respect  to 
their  inflections,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  them  the  genitive  contain > 
the  letter  s;  and  that  the  dative  or  accusative 
frequently  terminates  in  m  or  n. 

The  Aryan  family  includes — 

I.  Gentoo  or  Sanscrit,  including  most  of 
the  languages  of  Hindostan.  2.  Iranian  or 
Ancient  Persian,  the  parent  of  Afghan,  Be- 


loochee,    and    Kurdish. 


Armenian,    in- 


cluding Ancient  and  Modern  Armenian.  4. 
Classic,  including  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  Wallachian.  5.  Slavonic,  including 
Russian.  6.  Lithuanic,  including  Lettish 
and  Lithuanic.    7.  Keltic.    8.  Gothic. 
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The  Gothic  has  two  main  branches — 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic.  The  latter  con- 
tains two  divisions — High  and  Low  German. 
To  the  Low  German  belong  the  five  follow- 
ing tongues : — 

(1)  Old  Saxon,  (3)  Frisian, 

(2)  Anglo-Saxon,  (4)  Dutch, 

(5)  Modern  English. 
This  table  shews  that  ^*todern  English  is 
a  member  of  the  Low  German  division  of  the 
Teutonic  family  of  the  Gothic  stock  of  the 
Aryan  languages. 

IL  Discuss  the  influence  of  the  Norman- 
French  upon  English. 

After  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Norman- 
French  is  the  chief  element  in  our  language, 
and  its  influence  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads  : — (1)  Its  influence  upon 
the  vocabulary,  (2)  upon  the  grammar,  and 
(3)  upon  the  pronunciation  and  orthography 
of  English.  There  is  another  aspect  under 
which  it  could  be  regarded,  namely,  its  in- 
fluence upon  literature :  but  this  i<?  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  question  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  language. 

1.  Influence  upon  the  vocabulary. 

(a)  It  has  enlarged  and  enriched  the  vo- 
cabulary with  a  vast  number  of  words,  and 
has  thus  given  writers  a  greater  power  to 
vary  their  diction  to  suit  the  subject. 

{!))  It  has  fused  into  one  language  the  chief 
formative  element  of  the  past  (Latin)  and 
that  of  the  present,  and  thus  gives  English 
its  cosmopolitan  spirit. 

.  (c)  The  peculiarity  known  as  Bilingualism 
in  early  English  has  been  perpetuated  to  our 
own  day.  This  consists  in  expressing  the 
same  idea  by  two  words,  the  one  English 
and  the  other  French,  as  act  and  deed,  aid 
and  abet,  etc. 

2.  Influence  upon  the  grammar. 

{a)  Norman-French  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  change 
from  the  synthetic  to  the  analytic  stage  of 
the  language  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  accele- 
rated the  dropping  of  inflections  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  auxiliary  verbs  and 
prepositions.  Some  of  the  more  striking 
results  may  be  now  given. 


{b)  The  prevalence  of  the  plural  in  x  is 
largely  due  to  Norrhan-French. 

(r)  The  only  termination  {ess)  used  to  form 
new  feminines  is  from  Norman-French. 

{d)  The  use  of  the  preposition  of  for  the 
'j  of  the  possessive  case,  sometimes  called 
the  Norman  genitive. 

{e)  The  adverbial  comparison  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs  is  after  the  analog.y  of  the  Nor- 
man-French. 

{f)  In  poetry  the  ambidextral  adjective 
originated  from  the  frequent  placing  of 
French  adjectives  after  the  nouns  which  they 
qualify. 

3.  Influence  upon  the  pronunciation  and 
orthography. 

The  pronunciation  of  English  has  been 
softened  considerably  by  contact  with  the 
Norman-French.  Many  harsh  consonants 
and  gutturals  have  been  toned  down,  some 
have  become  silent.  A  change  in  pronun- 
ciation and  a  change  in  spelling  would  natur- 
ally go  hand  in  hand,  but  many  words  retain 
their  old  spelling  even  after  change  in  their 
pronunciation.  The  chief  changes  may  be 
indicated  as  follows: — 

(a)  Through  its  influence  many  letters 
have  become  silent,  as  /  in  should,  would  ;  b 
in  doubt,  debt,  etc. 

[h]  Gutturals  have  been  greatly  diminished 
in  number:  gh  is  in  most  words  either  silent 
or  changed  into  /. 

(r)  Initial  k  sound  has  been  in  many  in- 
stances changed  into  a  soft  ch  sound,  as  chaflf, 
churl,  etc. 

(d)  The  use  of  ^  mute  at  the  end  of  words. 

{e)  Though  the  effect  of  Norman-French 
upon  pronunciation  has  been  in  general 
favourable,  it  has  vitiated  it  in  one  respect : 
it  is  partly  responsible  for  the  marked  sibi- 
lancy  which  characterizes  English.  English 
has  not  only  retained  the  sibilants  it  had  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stage,  but  it  has  adopted 
those  from  Norman-French  as  well. 

(/)  The  French  system  of  accentuation 
was  introduced  and  is  still  retained  in  those 
English  words  that  terminate  in  ade,  eer, 
ier,  ee,  oon^  iney  or  in. 

III.  Explain  the  causes  which  bring  about 
changes  in  the  form  of  words. 
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Leaving  out  of  consideration  grammatical 
inflections,  the  changes  which  words  undergo 
in  form  may  be  arranged  as  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing principles : — 

1.  The  principle  of  Ease.  The  chief 
changes  due  to  this  principle  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows  : — 

{a)  Desire  for  brevity  ;  shortening  a  word 
by  leaving  out  unaccented  or  unimportant 
syllables.  Compare  paralysis,  palsy,  phan- 
tasy, fancy. 

{b)  Assimilation  of  letters  — i,  vowels,  as 
in  man,  men,  old,  elder,  etc.;  2,  consonants, 
as  corrupt. 

{c)  Dissimilation  of  letters  :  To  prevent 
the  awkward  recurrence  of  the  same  sound, 
one  sound  is  sometimes  changed  into  a  more 
remote  one,  as  marble^  from  French  marbre. 

{d)  Indistinct  articulation,  as  guard  from 
zvard. 

{e)  Prefixing  a  letter  to  assist  in  distindt 
utterance,  as  espy,  especial. 

(f)  Inserting  a  letter  to  prevent  the  dis- 
agreeable clash  of  vowels,  or  as  a  strengthen- 
ing letter,  or  to  affect  a  transition  between 
two  remote  sounds,  as  redound,  number, 
gender,  etc. 

(f)  Adding  a  letter  to  the  end  of  words  to 
allow  the  voice  to  dwell  on  it,  as  souftd. 

{h)  Words  transferred  from  one  language 
to  another  are  frequently  changed  to  suit 
national  preferences.  This  important  class 
of  changes  is  more  particularly  considered  in 
connection  with  Grimm's  law. 

2.  The  principle  of  Compensation.  This 
is  frequently  seen  in  the  lengthening  of  a 
vowel  sound  to  make  up  for  the  dropping  of 
a  consonant,  as  goose  from  gans. 

3.  The  principle  of  Analogy.  This  is  seen 
in  the  formation  of  such  words  as  its,  fore-go, 
dis-like.  Many  errors  in  words  have  resulted 
from  this  principle,  such  as  (a)  mistakes  of 
the  unlearned  who  resolve  unfamiliar  words 
into  words  familiar  to  them  ;  thus,  Char- 
ireux  has  been  changed  into  Charterhouse ; 
[b)  mistakes  of  the  learned,  as  island. 

4.  The  differentiation  of  vowel  sounds, 
called  by  the  Germans  Ablaut.  This  prin- 
ciple is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  preterites 
and  perfect  participles  of  strong  verbs,   as 


sing,  sang,  sung.  Nouns  are  sometimes 
formed  in  the  same  way,  as  bind,  bound, 
band,  bond,  bundle. 

5.  The  influence  of  Accent,  as  seen  in  the 
word  counsel,  from  the  French  conseil,  where 
the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable. 

6.  To  mark  a  difference  in  meaning,  a 
difference  in  form  is  often  made,  as  cord, 
chord,  draft,  draught.  . 


FRENCH. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  ONTARIO. 

^^ Intermediate^''  Examinations^  1881. 

FRENCH.* 

{Continued from  page ^04,  Vol.  III.) 
II. 
De  Fivas:  Introduction. 
Translate : 
Maitre  corbeau,  sur  un  arbre  perche, 

Tenait  en  son  bee  un  fromage. 
Maitre  renard,  par  I'odeur  alleche, 
Lui  tint  a  peu  pres  ce  langage : 
He  !  bon  jour,  monsieur  du  corbeau  ! 
Que  vous  etes  joli  !  que  vous  me  semblez 
beau  ! 
Sans  mentir,  si  votre  ramage 
Se  rapporte  a  votre  plumage, 
Vous  etes  le  phenix  des  h6tes  de  ces  bois. 
A  ces  mots,  le  corbeau  ne  se  sent  pas  de 
joie; 
Et  pour  montrer  sa  belle  voix, 
II  ouvre   un   large  bee,   laisse  tomber  sa 
proie. 

1.  Le  phenix — Explain  the  allusion. 

2.  Du  corbeau — What  does  the  du  mean  ? 

3.  Quote  the  conclusion  of  this  fable  (in 
French). 

4.  Ouvre — Parse,  and  give  the  principal 
parts. 

III. 

•      GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

I.  Write  the  singular  of  bestiaux,  yeux ; 
the  feminine  ol dtrecteur,  due,  esclave,  chretien, 
connaisseur,  the  French  for  the  possessive  pro- 

*  Translations  of  and  answers  to  this  paper  have 
been  courteously  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Eraser. 
B.A.,  U.  C.  C.    These  will  be  found  appended. 
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nouns  "ours,"  "his,"  "  theirs,"  in  masculine 
and  feminine,  singular  and  plural. 

2.  Construct  an  example  to  show  how 
"  the  former  "  and  *'  the  latter  "  are  expressed 
in  French. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  of  use  between 
"que"  and  "quoi,"  and  write  in  French, 
"  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  " 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  naitre, 
niandire,  b(Uir,  ttuire,  pleuvoir,  mettre ;  the 
third  person  singular,  present  subjective,  of 
s\isseoir,  moudre,  s'en  aller,  vaincre,  envoy er. 

5.  Write  a  list  of  nouns  varying  in  mean- 
ing according  as  they  vary  in  gender,  and 
give  their  meanings, 

6.  Render  into  French — 

a.  All  soldiers  are  not  Caesars. 

b.  Taught  (instruire)  by  experience,  old 
people  are  suspicious. 

c.  We  ate  an  excellent  pineapple  at  din- 
ner. 

d.  The  knife  and  fork  are  not  clean. 

e.  My  head  aches. 

/.  Is  your  cousin  (feminine)  diligent  or 
idle? 

g.  "  When  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  I 
used  to  go,  during  the  fine  season,  to  Ver- 
sailles, the  city  where  my  mother  lived.  As 
I  went  out  of  the  "barriers,"  I  was  always 
sure  to  find  a  tall  mendicant,  who  cried  in  a 
shrill  (glapissant)  voice,  "Charity,  if  you 
please,  my  good  sir  !  "  On  his  side,  he  was 
very  sure  to  hear  a  large  penny  piece  clink 
(resonner)  in  his  cap. 

7.  Translate  : 

Le  palais  des  rois  de  Suede,  comme  la 
ville  elle-meme,  tire  sa  principale  beaute  de 
sa  position :  il  est  entre  la  mer  et  le  lac ;  il 
a  la  forme  carree  ;  une  de  ses  facades  domine 
un  beau  pont  de  pierre  jete  sur  le  Melar.  Ce 
pont,  dont  I'arche  du  milieu  repose  sur  une 
petite  lie  transformee  en  un  charmant  jardin, 
est  d'un  aspect  ravissant.  L'architecture  du 
palais  rappelle  la  cour  du  Louvre,  modifiee 
par  le  gout  lourd,  sobre  et  froid  du  dix- 
huitieme  siecle ;  les  proportions  de  son 
ensemble  peuvent  seules  etre  louees  sans 
reserve ;  la  facade  du  c6te  de  la  mer,  pre- 
cedee  d'un  jardin,  ornee  d'un  large  balcon  de 
pierre,  est  d'un  bsl  effet,  sourtout  vue  de  loin. 


ANSWERS 

To  "  Intermediate  "  French,  July  Examina- 
tions, 1881. 

II. 

Translation. — Master  raven,  perched  upon 
a  tree,  held  in  his  beak  a  (piece  of)  cheese. 
Master  reynard,  attracted  by  the  odour,  said 
j  to  him  pretty  nearly  as  follows  :  Ha  !  good 
i  day,  Sir  Raven !  How  pretty  you  are ! 
j  How  beautiful  you  seem  to  me  !  Without 
i  falsehood,  if  your  song  bears  any  relation  to 
;  your  plumage,  you  are  the  phoenix  of  the  in- 
habitants (guests)  of  these  woods.  At  these 
i  words  the  raven  cannot  contain  himself  for 
I  joy  ;  and  to  show  his  fine  voice,  he  opens 
:  wide  his  beak,  lets  fall  his  prey. 
j  I.  The  phoenix  was  a  fabulous  bird  of 
j  Arabia.  Only  one  phoenix  existed  at  once. 
i  Hence  figuratively  applied  to  a  person  of 
I    unique  genius. 

2.  Dc  is  a  title    of  nobility.     Hence   the 
title  du  corbeau  is  meant  as  flattery. 
I    3.  Le  renard  s'en  saisit,  et  dit  :  "  Mon  bon 

Monsieur, 
I         Apprenez  que  tout  flatteur 

Vit  aux  depens  de  celui  qui  I'ecoute  ; 
Cette  lecon  vaut  bien  un  fromage,    sans 

doute." 
Le  corbeau,  honteux  et  confus, 
Jura,  mais  un  peu  tard,  qu'on  ne  I'y  pren- 

drait  plus. 
4.    ouvre.    Verb,    Pres.   Indie.    3rd    sing. 
Parts,     ouvrir,     ouvrant,     ouvert,    fouvre^ 
fouvris. 

IIL 

1.  bHail ;  oeil :  directrice  ;  duchesse  ; 
esclave;  chretienne,  connaissense. 

Pronouns : 

le  notre,  la  notre,  les  nOtres, 

le  sien,  la  sienne,  les  siens,  les  siennes, 

le  leur,  la  leur,  les  leurs. 

2.  Ees  rues  et  les  magasins  de  la  ville 
sont  admirables ;  celles-la  sont  larges  et 
bien  tenues  ;  ceux-ci  sont  grands  et  remplis 
de  marchandises. 

3.  Que  is  used  as  the  direct  object  of  the 
verb,  with  reference  to  either  persons  or 
things,  for  both  persons  and  numbers  ;  e.  g. 
L'artiste  que  je  connais,  etc. 

j        Quoi,  as  a  relative,  is  used  only  with  refer- 
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ence  to  an  indefinite  antecedent,  such  as  ce^ 
voildf  rien,  etc. 

e.  g.  Ce  k  quoi  je  pense, 

e.  g.  Voili  de  quoi  je  doute. 

Qtwi\%  also  used  idiomatically  ;  e.  g.,  II  a 
de  quoi  viyre.  He  has  a  living.  II  n'y  a 
pas  de  quoi.  There  is  no  reason  (no  cause) 
for  it. 

Que  vous  dirai-je  ? 

4,   Inf.  Pres.  Pres.  Past.  Past  Part, 

naitre  naissant  ne 

maudire  maudissant  maudit 

batir  batissant  bati 

nuire  nuisant  nui 

pleuvoir  pleuvant  plu 

mettre  mettant  mis 

Pres.  Ind. 
je  nais 
je  maudis 
je  batis 
je  nuis 
il  pleut 
je  mets 

II  s'asseie.  II  moule.  II  s'en  aille.  II 
vainque.     II  envoie. 

Masc.  Fern. 

5.  crepe             crape  pancake 
livre              book  pound 
manche        handle  sleeve 
memoire       bill  memory 
mode             mood  fashion 
mousse         cabin  boy  moss,  etc. 

6.  {a)  Tous  les  soldats  ne  sont  pas  des 
"•Cesars. 

{b)  Instruits  par  I'experience,  les  vieilles 
^ens  sont  soup^onneux. 

[c)  Nous  avons  mange  un  excellent  ananas, 
a  diner. 

[d)  Le  couteau  et  la  fourchette  ne  sont 
pas  propres. 


Perf.  Def. 

je 

naquis 

le 

maudis 

je 

batis 

le 

nuisis 

je 

plut 

je 

mis 

(<r)  J'ai  mal  a  la  tete,  or  J'ai  le  mal  de  tetc. 

(y)  Votre  cousine  est-elle  diligente  on 
paresseuse  ? 

{g)  Lorsque  j'avais  dix-huit  ans,  j'allais 
pendant  la  belle  saison  a  Versailles,  la  ville 
ou  demeurait  ma  mere.  Comme  je  sor- 
tais  des  barrieres,  j'etais  toujours  sAr  de 
trouver  (rencontrer)  un  grand  mendiant,  qui 
criait  d'une  voix  glapissante,  "Charite,  s'il 
vous  plait,  mon  bon  monsieur  !"  De  son 
cote,  il  etait  bien  sur  d'entendre  resonner 
dans  sa  casquette  une  grosse  piece  de  deux 
sous. 

7.  Translation. — The  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Sweden,  like  the  city  itself,  owes  its  prin- 
cipal beauty  to  its  position  ;  it  is  between 
the  sea  and  the  lake  ;  it  is  square  in  form  ; 
one  of  the  fronts  overlooks  a  fine  stone 
bridge  thrown  over  the  Melar.  This  bridge, 
whose  middle  arch  rests  upon  a  small  island 
transformed  into  a  charming  garden,  is  of  a 
charming  aspect.  The  architecture  of  the 
place  calls  to  mind  the  Court  of  the  Louvre, 
modified  by  the  heavy,  sober,  and  cold  taste 
of  the  i8th  century;  its  proportions  in  gen- 
eral {i.  e. ,  its  proportions  considered  on  the 
whole)  can  alone  be  praised  unreservedly  ; 
the  front  facing  the  sea,  preceded  by  a  gar- 
den, ornamented  by  a  broad  stone  balcony, 
produces  a  pleasing  impression,  particularly 
when  seen  from  a  distance. 


CLASSICS. 
G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A-,  Whitby,  Editor. 

[Matter   for   this   Department  is   for  the 
present  month  held  over.] 


A  YOUNG  lady  in  Vassar  College  claims 
that  Phtholognyrrh  should  be  pronounced 
Turner,  and  gives  the  following  explanatory 
table  : 

Phth  (as  in  phthisic),  is     T 
Olo  (as  in  colonel)  is       UR 
Gn    (as  in   gnat)    is        N 
Yrrh  (as  in  myrrh)  is       ER. 


Does  not  our  age  suffer  from  a  disease  of 
reading — lectomania  ?  What  with  news- 
papers, periodicals,  primers,  cheap  literature, 
literary  revolutions,  is  it  not  time  for  many 
to  ask,  "Am  I  not  reading  too  much  ;  re- 
membering, writing,  observing,  thinking, 
feeling  too  little?"  The  epidemic  increases. 
At  many  times  the  best  way  to  read  is — not 
to  read. 
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SCHOOL   WORK. 
SAMUEL  McAllister,  Toronto,  editor. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER    EXAxM  I  NATIONS,     1881.- AD- 
MISSION TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

LITERATURE. 

I.  Who  were  Wm.  Scoresby,  Elisha  Kane, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Longfellow,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  and  Robert  Stevenson? 

II.  Tell  the  story  of  "  The  Shipbuilders." 

III.  Explain  italicised  expressions  in. 
Earth's  emerald  green  and  many-tinted  dyes. 
'Y\it  fleecy  whiteness  oj  the  upper  skies.  The 
boom  of  cannon  and  the  beat  of  drum.  The 
broru  of  beauty  and  the  form  of  grace.  The 
prowess  op  our  race.  Britannia^ s  trident  on 
the  azure  sea,  as  they  are  used  in  the  extract. 

IV.  What  and  where  are  St.  Peter,  Ho- 
chelaga,  Menai,  Anticosti,  Metropolis  of. 
Canada,  Lachine,  Detroit,  Grand  River, 
Iceland  and  Levant? 

V.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  trans- 
ports, mine,  race,  scarce,  bounds,  wind,  fly 
and  gallant. 

VI.  Distinguish  between : — 

night  and  knight. 

feet     "     feat, 
whole     "     hole. 


side     " 
VII.  Paraphrase  : 
Ay,  this  is  freedom  ' 


sighed. 


these  pure  skies 
Were  never  stained  with  village  smoke  ; 
The  fragrant  winds  that  through  them  flies, 
Is  breathed  from  wastes  by  plough  unbroke. 
Here,   with  my  rifle  and  my  steed, 
And  her  who  left  the  world  for  me, 
I  plant  me  where  the  red  deer  feed, 
In  the  green  desert — and  am  free." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Draw  a  map  shewing  the  zones  on  the 
earth's  surface  and  their  widths. 


II.  {a)  Name  the  greater  and  lesser  circles- 
drawn  on  maps  of  the  earth,  and  define  each. 

{b)  Give  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  eacb 
zone. 

III.  Define,  with  an  example  and  the 
position  of  each,  five  divisions  of  water  and 
five  of  land. 

IV.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America  and 
locate  the  St.  Lawrence,  Halifax,  Mississippi, 
British  Columbia,  Hudson's  Bay,  Alaska,  ancJ 
Florida. 

V.  Name  the  cities  of  Ontario,  and  tell 
how  to  reach  five  of  them  by  railway  from< 
Toronto. 

HISTORY    (ENGLISH    AND    CANADIAN). 

I.  Name  the  nations  that  conquered  Bri- 
tain, with  datesj  and  tell  some  effect  each 
had  upon  the  people. 

II.  What  battles  were  fought  en  the  fol- 
lowing dates,  in  whose  reign,  between  whom,, 
and  which  was  successful? — 878,  1138,  1346, 
1415,  1485  and  1356. 

III.  Explain  Magna  Charta,  Council  of 
Clarendon,  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  Act  of  Con- 
formity.     Give  dates  and  reign. 

IV.  Who  were  Thomas  A'  Becket,  Lord' 
Burleigh,  Wolsey,  Perkin  Warbeck  ?  In. 
whose  reign  did  each  live? 

V.  Tell  what  you  can  of  two  discoveries, 
of  America. 

VI.  What  were  Royal  Government  inr 
Canada,  Quebec  Act,  and  Constitutional  Act? 
Give  dates  and  provisions. 

VII.  Write  a  sketch  of  Canadian  History 
during  the  century  following  1690. 

VIII.  How  long  did  France  have  posses- 
sion of  Canada  ? 

DERIVATION. 

I.  Of  what  use  is  the  study  of  Latin  ancS 
Greek  Roots  to  Canadians  ? 

II.  Give   the   meaning   of  credo,  ebrius> 
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debeo,  filiu?,  fortis,  frango,   inferus,  hospes, 
sequor,  scribo. 

III.  Give  the  root,  with  meaning,  of  in- 
tegrity, conduct,  altered,  majestic,  doleful, 
impede,  signifies,  appropriate,  fugitive,  san- 
guinary, excelled,  and  centuries. 

IV.  Give  the  meaning  of  in,  un,  trans  and 
ex,  and  give  the  meaning  of  fy,  al,  able,  and 
an.  Tell  which  are  affixes  and  which  prefixes. 


I'ROMOTION    EXAMINATION, 
COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN. 

NOVEMBER    24TH    AND    25TH,    1881. 
Second  Class  to  Junior  Third. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  in  figures  : — Seventy  thousand 
and  sixty-two  ;  four  hundred  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eight ;  forty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  and  twenty-five. 

2.  A  man  sold  a  house  for  $6,248,  a  car- 
riage for  $175,  seven  tons  of  hay  at  $14  a 
ton;  how  much  money  does  he  receive? 

3.  If  a  boy  earn  75  cents  every  day  and 
spend  47  cents,  how  much  money  will  he 
have  at  the  end  of  365  days  ? 

4.  A  man  sells  his  butter  at  the  market  for 
237  cents,  his  eggs  for  175  cents,  his  apples 
for  437  cents,  his  potatoes  for  770  cents,  and 
his  chickens  for  58  cents  ;  he  then  spends 
1287  cents  of  his  money  for  clothes;  how 
much  has  he  left  ? 

5.  Work  the  following  correctly  : — 439  + 
17+4850  +  68  +  336  +  5500+772  +  8;  also, 
43,600  -  991,  and  4050  X  4050. 

Value — Ten  marks  for  each,  and  ten 
marks  additional  for  neat  work. 

SPELLING. 

1.  Very  busy  planting  roots,  fruits,  flowers. 

2.  Laughing,  crying,  (|uite  afraid. 

3.  A  great  deal  to  learn  to  wear  clothes. 

4.  He  asked  in  shrill,  piercing  tones  for  a 
piece  of  meat. 

5.  The  county  of  Norfolk  in  England. 

6.  In  a  dreadful  rage  he  tried  to  seize 
Willie. 

7.  Sugar  plum«,  a  guard  chain,  and  some 
new  music. 


8.  He  managed  to  crawl  easily,  slowly,  and 
steadily. 

9.  Opening  the  door  she  saw  a  bird  with 
soft,  yellow  feathers. 

10.  Enemies  and  friends  happened  to  meet 
together. 

11.  She  snipped  off  ribbon  enough  with 
her  mother's  scissors. 

12.  They  l^uried  him  for  he  was  dead  al- 
ready. 

13.  Ascending  and  descending  the  tall 
chimney. 

14.  She  never  lost  her  presence  of  mind. 

15.  He  walked  off  coolly  and  leisurely. 

16.  He  attracted  his  attention,  fully  believ- 
ing in  his  power. 

17.  The  weight  of  his  soaked  clothes  com- 
pleted his  distress. 

18.  Men  imagine  they  hide  their  thoughts, 
but  God  knows  them. 

19.  He  was  touched  at  a  scene  of  such 
emotion  and  pleasure. 

20.  In  fifteen  minutes  they  separated  on 
their  several  errands. 

21.  A  wearisome  job  for  robust,  healthy 
boys. 

22.  He  threw  of  his  clothes,  jumped  in,  and 
saved  him. 

23.  A  small  country  village  near  the  won- 
derful city  of  London. 

Value — 50  ;  2  marks  off  for  each  mistake 
in  spelling  or  use  of  capitals.  Pupils  will 
write  but  once,  and  the  teacher  will  dictate 
slowly  and  distinctly. 

READING.  • 

Value — 50;  35  marks  being  given  for 
correct  reading,  and  15  for  a  reproduction  in 
the  pupil's  own  words,  of  the  lesson  on 
•'The  Best  Fun,"  no  previous  preparation 
being  allowed. 

Junior  Third  to  Senior  Third  Class. 

spelling. 

(Not  to  be  seen  by  Pupils.) 

1.  Nothing  but  repulses,  accompanied  by 
abuse. 

2.  Two  mattresses  and  an  earthen  pitcher 
of  vinegar. 

3.  His  gratitude  guessed  her  taste  in  an 
elegant  basket. 
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4.  He  could  scarcely  keep  his  countenance 
during  the  harangue. 

5.  The  marvellous  work  of  art  made  a 
great  sensation. 

6.  To  my  despair,  the  light  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. 

7.  An  immense  ocean  covered  with  in- 
numerable islands. 

8.  Tell  me  what  I  ate  this  morning  for 
breakfast. 

9.  They  seized  him  and  clipped  off  both 
his  ears. 

10.  So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  dis- 
cerning. 

11.  The  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  liberal 
■course  of  study. 

12.  Tumbling  and  peeling  the  skin  of  their 
shins  and  knuckles. 

13.  Completely  deceived  and  unconscious 
of  their  situation. 

14.  He  conceived  a  new  and  original 
method. 

15.  The  spectators  rewarded  him  liberally. 

16.  Sagacity,  docility,  benevolence,  fidelity 
and  attachment  are  qualities  in  the  dog. 

17.  Nearly  immersed  and  unable  to  extri- 
<:ate  itself. 

18.  The  final  suppression  of  the  Scottish 
rebellion. 

19.  He  fought  desperately  for  some  minutes 
on  the  opposite  side. 

20.  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday. 

Value — 50 ;  2  marks  off  for  each  mistake. 
Pupils  to  write  but  once  ;  teachers  to  read 
slowly  and  distinctly. 

KEADINd. 

Value — 50  ;  35  marks  for  correct  reading. 
15  for  a  good  reproduction  in  pupil's  own 
language  of  the  lesson  on  "  Brave  John  May- 
nard." 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  What  part  of  speech  is  each  word  in  the 
following  passage .'  (The  word  the  not 
counted.) 

He  made  his  arrangements  in  the  night  and 
began  very  early  the  next  day.  He  in- 
structed the  labourers  and  they  came  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  set  to  work 
and  the  thing  was  soon  done. 


2.  Write  six  sentences  and  draw  a  line 
under  that  part  of  each  sentence  called  the 
predicate. 

3.  Write  a  description  of  your  school - 
house.  Try  to  fill  ten  lines  of  your  paper 
with  it. 

Ten  marks  additional  for  neat  paper. 
Value  of  last  question  includes  spelling,  cor- 
rectness, and  general  fitness  of  language. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  township 
you  live  in. 

2.  Name  the  Province  you  live  in,  and 
name  separately  the  other  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada, shewing  which  lie  east  and  which  west 
of  your  own. 

3.  Name  the  land  lying  east  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  lying  west ;  through  what 
must  you  pass  in  sailing  from  the  Pacific  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

4.  Name  six  peninsulas  in  Europe  and 
name  the  waters  that  surround  them. 

5.  Name  three  large  rivers  in  each  of  the 
continents  of  North  America,  South  America, 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  name  the  waters  each 
river  flows  into. 

Ten  marks  to  be  deducted  for  lack  of  neat- 
ness. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  in  figures  six  hundred  millions 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
and  forty  millions  twenty-eight  thousand  and 
nine. 

2.  How  many  times  can  you  subtract  1482 
from  25574? 

3.  By  dividing  42  into  a  certain  number  I 
get  a  quotient  of  375  and  a  remainder  of  16  ; 
into  what  number  did  I  divide  ? 

4.  A  man  sold  46  head  of  cattle  at  $33  a 
head,  and  25  horses  at  $135  each  ;  he  paid 
$3500  of  the  money  for  a  house,  and  with  the 
rest  bought  flour  at  $6  a  barrel  ;  how  many 
barrels  did  he  buy  .'* 

5.  How  many  dozen  of  eggs  at  12  cents  a 
dozen  must  be  given  for  4  boxes  of  raisin? 
each  containing  15  pounds  at  15  cents  a 
pound? 

Value — 10  each;  ten  marks  additional 
for  neat  work.     Full  work  required. 
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Old  Greek  Education,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
M.A.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & 
Co.     Toronto :     Willing   &   Williamson, 


In  the  midst  of  our  keen  debates  on  the 
best  educational  methods,  despite  of  clas- 
sical reading,  it  requires  a  strong  mental 
effort  to  realize  that  the  very  thoughts 
that  stir  our  brains  and  struggle  for  expres- 
sion were  on  earth  before,  at  least  a  couple 
of  millenniums  ago,  and  were  then  clothed 
in  a  literary  form  which  excites  the  envy 
and  the  despair  of  the  best  modern  writers. 
On  a  question  of  training  processes, — liter- 
ary, Ksthetical,  or  physical, — it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  now  to  employ  an  argu- 
ment which  cannot  be  either  actually  repro- 
duced, or  at  all  events  c'osely  paralleled, 
from  the  lectures  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, or  Isocrates.  Even  in  athletic  training, 
which  now  engrosses  so  much  attention  and 
ingenuity,  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  any- 
thing very  new.  We  Canadians  pride  our- 
selves on  our  graceful  national  game,  Lacrosse. 
As  in  duty  bound,  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
genuine  product  of  our  own  soil,  found  here 
by  Cartier,  Champlain,  and  the  other  pio- 
neers who  saw  the  Indians  at  play  in  the 
broadglades  of  the  forest ;  and  handed  directly 
to  our  sons  by  these  red-skinned  aiitochthoni. 
As  we  all  know,  the  Byzantine  Empire  lived 
on  the  stirring  memories  and  traditions  of  the 
Athenian  Hegemony,  and  prided  itself  on  its 
servile  imitation  of  those  glorious  old  Greeks 
who,  alike  in  physique  and  intellect,  were 
held  to  be  the  type  of  perfect  development. 
Now  hear  the  game  of  Lacrosse  described  by  a 
Greek  of  Constantinople  680  years  ago,  and 
we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  game  was 
then  a  venerable  legacy  : — '*  Certain  youths, 
divided  equally,  leave  in  a  level  place,  which 
they  have  before  prepared  and  measured,  a 
ball  made  of  leather,  about  the  size  of  an 
apple,  and  rush  at  it,  as  if  it  were  a  prize  lying 


in  the  middle  from  their  fixed  starting-point. 
Each  of  them  has  in  his  right  hand  a  *  stick ' 
(rhabdtis)  of  suitable  length  ending  in  a  sort 
of  flat  bend,  the  middle  of  which  is  occupied 
by  gut  strings,  dried  by  seasoning,  and  plaited 
together  in  net  fashion.  Each  side  strives  to 
be  the  first  to  bring  it  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  ground  from  that  allotted  to  them. 
Whenever  the  ball  is  driven  by  the  *  sticks  ' 
to  the  end  of  the  ground,  it  counts  as  a 
game." 

Some  fine  manly  sports,  though  thoroughly 
understood,  were  from  association  of  ideas 
distasteful  to  free-born  Greeks.  Even  in  sea- 
girt Attica  our  champion  Hanlan  would  have 
ranked  far  below  a  cabman.  Regattas  were 
quite  usual,  but  the  rowing  was  given  over  to 
slaves,  though  the  memories  of  Salamis  might 
well  have  secured  for  future  oarsmen  high 
and  honourable  recognition.  There  was  no 
lack  of  leisure  among  the  youth  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  no  foreign  languages  to  learn, 
and  the  ologies  were  still  in  a  state  of  proto- 
plasm— mere  scientific  jelly,  so  to  speak. 
And,  truth  to  say,  these  idle  hours  were 
often  filled  in  by  employments  that  gave  the 
old  statesmen  much  anxiety  for  the  future 
of  their  country.  Gambling  took  early  and 
deep  root.  Some  few  of  the  identical  dice 
that  were  employed  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  of  these  few  it  is  melancholy  to  relate 
that  some  are  loaded. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  State  oversight  the 
Greek  youth  went  astray.  At  Athens,  as  well 
as  at  Sparta,  the  child  was  held  to  be  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  the  father  was  thus 
a  trustee  for  the  State.  At  Sparta  anignoi- 
ance  of  the  three  R's  was  rather  expected 
than  otherwise  ;  there,  the  ambition  was  to 
beget  stalwart  men-at-arms, — tall,  lithe,  and 
adroit.  At  Athens  the  ideal  of  perfect  man- 
hood comprised  not  only  a  splendid  physique, 
but  graceful  action  and  eloquent  expression. 
In  both  cities,  infants  that  were  weak,  under- 
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sized  or  deformed,  were  remorselessly  exposed, 
so  that  a  household  of  four  persons  under  one 
roof  would  hare  exceeded  the  average  of  fami- 
lies. In  either  city  it  would  certainly  have 
fared  ill  with  Isaac  Newton,  of  whom  at  his 
birth,  as  the  midwife  contemptuously  declar- 
ed, there  was  not  enough  to  fill  a  quart-pot. 
No  better  fate  would  have  been  in  store  for 
Pope,  Voltaire,  and  the  whole  race  of  literary 
Titans  whose  brain",  even  before  their  birth, 
had  got  the  better  of  their  muscles. 

The  training  of  youth  being  regarded  as 
the  very  corner-stone  of  State-craft,  we  find 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  Ancient  Greece 
bending  their  powers  to  the  solution  of  infan- 
tile difficulties,  as  well  as  to  the  highest  spec- 
ulations of  philosophy.  By  Greek  fire-sides 
Archytas,  the  famous  astronomer  of  Taren- 
tum,  was  better  known  for  his  invention  of 
the  child's  rattle  than  for  his  profound  re- 
searches into  the  weight  and  figure  of  the 
earth.  And  his  great  ancestor  in  philosophy, 
Pythagoras,  is  at  this  day  known  chiefly  for 
his  device  of  the  ' '  Multiplication  Table"  and 
for  his  discovery  of  the  47th  Proposition  ; 
while  all  the  vast  and  recondite  stores  of 
knowledge  that  he  had  amassed  by  a  life-time 
of  travel  and  study  are  for  us  hopelessly  lost. 
So  with  the  most  eminent  sons  of  Athens. 

"Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena  !  where. 
Where  are  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand 

in  soul? 
Gone — glimmering    through    the   dream    of 

things  that  were  ; 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal, 
They   won   and   passed   away — is    this    the 

whole  ? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  !" 

Among  the  numerous  heirlooms  that  have 
descended  to  our  children  from  the  early 
Greek  schools  is  the  abax  [Roman  abacjis\ 
or  numeral  frame.  In  default  of  decimal  no- 
tation, and  relative  numerals,  the  old  mathe- 
maticians used  this  device  or  its  precise  equiv- 
alent, though  of  course  with  applications  far 
beyond  the  range  of  our  infant  schools.  The 
basis  of  ancient  notation  was  five,  and  the 
Greek  child,  so  far  from  being  restrained 
from  using  his  fingers  for  counting,  was 
taught  to  extend  this  dactylic  arithmetic  so 
as   to    include   high    multiples    of    five.     It 


does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by 
any  writer  how  easily  the  decimal  system 
and  relative  numerals  may  have  been  suj;- 
gested  by  the  abacus  as  used  by  the  an- 
cients ;  and  it  seems  to  us  incredible  that  a 
mechanician  and  mathematician  having  the 
intellectual  stride  of  Archimides  could  have 
failed, — if  indeed  he  did  fail, — to  take  the 
short  and  easy  steps  necessary  for  the  transi- 
tion. 

Art  education  in  its  higher  aspects  was  at 
Athens  a  subject  exterior  to  the  ordinary 
school  course,  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  geometrical  drawing  or  conventional 
models. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  importance  was 
in  Greece  attached  to  the  selection  of  musical 
instruments  and  of  instrumental  music :  An 
unwise  choice  being  held  by  Plato  and  other 
eminent  educationists  as  infallibly  disastrous 
to  morals.  The  flute  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  :  the  clarionet  was  the  favourite 
wind  instrument,  as  the  lyre  was  the  standard 
in  strings.  This  department  of  ancientschool- 
craft  has  fairly  baffled  the  majority  of  com- 
mentators, but  Professor  Mahaffy  treats  the 
question  with  characteristic  skill  and  inge- 
nuity. He  first  prepares  us  for  the  discus- 
sion by  illustration,  and  then,  having  arranged 
this  light  underneath,  he  applies  to  the  ques- 
tion from  above  natural  insight  of  fine 
definition  and  of  very  high  power.  A  close 
reader  will  notice  that  this  system  of  literary 
research  is  adopted  by  the  best  analysts  of  our 
day  ;  but  its  successful  employment  requires 
rare  skill. 

The  literary  training  of  Ancient  Greece  is 
better  understood  than  any  of  the  other 
branches.  This  however  is  too  tempting  a 
subject  to  be  treated  or  even  characterized  at 
the  end  of  a  brief  review.  Plato's  school,  or 
rather  University,  had  of  itself  a  distinct  his- 
tory of  seven  centuries,  before  the  intellectual 
glow  faded  into  the  deep  night  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  "Academy  "  was,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  generous  founder,  free  to  all  quali- 
fied students.  This  noble  instinct  in  the 
Greeks  for  high  culture  is  still  exemplified  in 
the  administration  of  the  great  University  on 
which    Modern    Athens    generously   spends 
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much  of  her  resources,  and  to  which  studious 
Greeks  are  admitted  without  let  or  fee  from 
all  the  wide  world  over.  Here  we  have  re- 
alized the  highest  ideal  of  a  Panhellenian  ; 
and  a  race  that  thus  shows  itself  conscious  of 
its  past  history  and  of  a  lofty  future  mission, 
is  ultimately  sure  to  win  for  itself  not  only 
sympathy  but  success  in  its  national  aspira- 
tions. J.  H.  H. 


Some  Topics  in  English  Grammar.  For 
the  Pupil,  the  Teacher,  and  the  General 
Reader.  Edited  by  Arthur  Hinds,  lately 
Teacher  of  Grammar  in  the  Westfield, 
Mass.,  State  Normal  School.  New  York  : 
Baker  &  Godwin,  1881. 

There  is  probably  no  other  subject  in  the 
Public  or  High  School  course  upon  which  so 
much  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  as  in  that  of 
English  Grammar,  neither  is  there  any  other 
subject,  probably,  that  can  vie  with  it  in  itn- 
portance. 

Of  late  years  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  simplify  its  study.  With  respect  to 
some  of  these  attempts,  perhaps  the  less  we 
say  the  better.  Mr.  Hinds  approaches  the 
matter  from  a  human  standpoint  when  he 
says,  ' '  A  knowledge  of  grammar  does  not  in- 
sure correct  speech.  Many  a  child  uses  cor- 
rect language  who  has  never  studied  gram- 
mar, and  it  may  be  has  never  heard  of  it  ; 
many  a  teacher  is  faulty  in  speech  who  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  grammar.  To  teach 
correct  habits  of  speech  would  seem  then  not 
ihe  province  of  grammar  :  it  is  the  province 
of  *  language  lessons.' "    And  "  language  les- 


sons should  form  a  part  of  all  the  child's 
training,  both  at  school  and  at  home."  This  is 
the  key-note  to  Mr.  Hinds'  "  Some  Topics," 
and  although  his  statement  of  the  theory  is  an 
excellent  one,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  say,  without  actual  trial,  just  how  far  his 
method  of  treatment  is  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

As  an  aid  to  teackers,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  book  will  be  very  useful. 


"  The  Rural  Canadian." — The  impetus 
given  to  agriculture  throughout  the  Province, 
by  the   recent  wise    action  of  the   Ontario 
Government    in    having   a    Commission  re- 
j    port  upon  the  various  industries  that  pertain 
I    to  it,  has  borne  fruit  in  the  issue  of  a  new 
i    fortnightly    paper   devoted    to  its   interests. 
I    This  enterprise  has  for  its  title  "  The  Rural 
!    Canadian," — a    handsome    16-page    serial, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  W.   F.  Clarke,  an  able 
and    well-known    agricultural    writer,    and 
published  by  Mr.  C.  B.    Robinson,   Parlia- 
mentary printer.     In  these  days,  when  the 
professions  are  overcrowded  and  the  avenues 
of  commercial   life   are    so  many   paths  to 
financial  ruin,   a  true  kindness  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  *' Rural  Canadians"  should 
remain  on  their  farms.     This,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  would  be  found  better  than  keeping 
school,  or  trying  "to  make  'n  an  Editor  out 
'najim."     If  any  one  doubts  our  word  for 
this,  let  him  send  a  dollar  for  **  The  Rural 
Canadian,"  and  secure  at  some  comfortable 
farm-house  board  for  a  yearyyr  ttvo. 


We  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  heads  of  educational  institutions,  and  the 
profession  generally,  to  Mr.  Edgar  Buck's 
announcement  that  he  has  opened  a  College 
of  Music  at  375  Church  Street,  Toronto,  for 
professional  training  in  elocution,  solo  and 
concert  singing,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
speaking  voice.  Prof.  Buck  has  had  large 
experience  in  teaching  the  art  of  Voice  Cul- 
ture, and  his  successful  methods  are  vouched 
for  by  many  influential  names  in  Toronto  and 
Ottawa.  These  testimonials  and  references, 
and  terms  for  tuition,  may  be  had  by  appli- 
cation at  the  Professor's  residence. 


We  have  to  thank  those  correspondents 
who  have  sent  us  communications  denounc- 
ing the  wrathful  attack  of  Messrs.  Gage  & 
Co.  upon  The  Monthly  and  its  Editor, 
and  assuring  us  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
propriety  and  justice  of  our  criticisms  upon 
certain  text-books  which  would  inflict  a 
lasting  injury  on  education  were  they  per- 
mitted, with  their  present  defects,  to  tind 
their  way  into  the  schools.  In  our  unplea- 
sant duty  of  exposing  the  worthlessness  of 
these  books,  it  is  grateful  to  us  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  profession,  and  to  know  that 
our  motives  are  not  misunderstood. 
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"LIFTING  VEILS." 

The  candid  criticisms  upon  Canadian 
school-books  and  the  trade  tactics  of  some  of 
their  publishers  which  have  now  and  again 
appeared  in  this  magazine,  together  with  the 
many  articles  we  have  published  on  our  edu- 
cational administration  and  its  machinery, 
would  seem  to  have  formed  not  the  least  of 
the  healthy  stimulants  by  which  interest  is 
aroused  from  time  to  time  in  the  cause  of 
true  education  and  a  sound  educational  lit- 
erature. In  these  criticisms,  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  something  more  than  ar- 
resting attention,  not  only  the  siren  voice  of 
friends,  but  the  amended  course  of  minister- 
ial action,  and  the  retraced  steps  of  recalci- 
trant publishers,  have  frequently  borne  wit- 
ness. That  one  of  the  latter  has  now  and 
again  jibbed,  when  we  have  given  him  an 
occasional  prod  through  the  review  depart- 
ment of  The  Monthly,  wa?,  considering 
the  wonted  docility  he  has  publicly  claimed 
credit  for,  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Indeed,  in  his  indulgence  of  the  refractory 
mood,  every  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
him— to  the  extent,  as  Mark  Twain  would 
say,  of  his  occasionally  "cutting  up"  and 
"speaking  back."  In  some  respects,  the 
poor  fellow  was  to  be  pitied,  for  we  had  so 
effectively  interfered  with  his  little  games,  de- 
prived him  of  his  friends  on  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, exposed  the  pretensions  of  his  pren- 
tice book-makers,  and  generally  been  a  thorn 
in  his  flesh,  that  it  would  not  have  been  in 
human  nature  for  him  to  conceal  his  baffled 
rage,  or  to  abstain  from  "lifting  veils,"  under 
which  he  hoped  to  find  a  sham  oracle.  The 
"veil-lifting"  entertainment  was  of  course 
little  else  than  a  pantomime,  suited  to  the 
holiday  season,  and  with  that  travesty  of 
truth  and  the  life  which  one  naturally  looks 
for  on  a  paper  stage,  with  the  make-believe 
of  injured  innocence  and  the  harlequin  pos- 


turings  of  "a  Pirate  Pub."  simulating  the 
"slave  of  duty."  To  treat  other  than  flip- 
pantly the  attack  of  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  [in 
the  January  number  of  the  School  yournal\ 
upon  this  magazine,  its  editor  and  promo- 
ters, would  be  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  that  we  were  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
humour.  The  "Plain  Facts  Concerning 
Three  Shams"  of  our  contemporary  is  so  ludi- 
crously beside  the  mark,  while  it  is  so  wofully 
wanting  as  a  defence  of  the  "  Practical  Spel- 
ler," of  which  we  had  something  to  say  in  our 
last  issue,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  treat 
the  affair  seriously,  or  to  imagine  that  the 
article  would  be  mistaken  by  anyone  but  as 
the  despairing  effort  of  a  house,  conscious  of 
the  justice  of  our  criticism,  yet  unable  with 
relevancy  to  reply  to  it.  As  we  write,  how- 
ever, it  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  statements  respecting  ourselves,  in 
the  article  to  which  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co.  have 
appended  their  signature,  are  matters  which 
that  firm  have  deluded  themselves  into  be- 
lieving, and  that  their  "  Veiled  Treason"  to 
truth  has  not  been  detected.  In  this  event, 
if  our  readers  will  allow  us  the  space,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  set  the  firm  in  question 
right. 

But  first  let  us  analyse  the  article,  that  we 
may  give  Messrs.  Gage  an  intelligent  notion  of 
the  haphazard  assertions  in  the  contribution 
to  which  they  have  subscribed.  These  the 
truculent  writer  groups  under  three  heads  : 
(i)  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly;  (2) 
Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam  ;  and  (3)  The  so-called 
Syndicate  of  Experienced  Canadian  Teachers. 
— in  each  of  which,  either  from  ignorance  01 
malice,  he  has  set  down  an  unconscionable 
heap  of  falsehoods,  and,  from  the  publishers 
of  the  slanders,  has  "  lifted  the  veil"  of 
any  shred  of  candour  they  had  left  to  cover 
them.  From  first  to  last  the  article  is  a  tissue 
of  lies — the  opening  paragraph  informing  its 
readers   that  it  has  borne    "  in   silence   for 
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years  the  coarse  (?)  attacks  in  this  (the  pre- 
sent) magazine,"  and  its  closing  one,  that  "a    | 
decided  aversion  to  discuss  personal  matters 
has  prevented  our  (Gage  &  Co.)  doing  so  be-   | 
fore" — both  being  untrue  to  fact,  as  a  refer-   I 
ence  to  the  School  JournaV s  ow^^^x^X.  on  us, 
in  its  issue  for  April,  i88i,  will  testify. 

Beginning  and  ending  with  statements 
which  the  publishers  of  the  School  Journal 
would  perjure  themselves  were  they  to  en- 
dorse on  oath,  it  will  occasion  little  surprise  ' 
if  we  affirm  that  the  rest  of  the  article  is  manu-  '■ 
factured  out  of  the  like  "  whole  cloth."  There  ' 
is  scarcely  an  assertion  made  which  we  can-  \ 
not  honestly  and  truthfully  refute.  Under  the 
first  head,  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co.  undertake 
to  discredit  The  Monthly  as  "an  inde- 
pendent journal,"  affirming  that  '*it  was 
started  with  three  objects  :  to  attack  the  ! 
Education  Department  and  the  members  of 
the  Central  Committee,  to  write  down  books 
issued  by  our  (Gage  &  Co.'s)  house,  and  to  ! 
write  up  those  published  by  the  chief  sub-  ] 
scriber  to  the  (Monthly's)  guarantee  fund," —  ' 
all  of  which  statements  are  absolutely  and  un- 
qualifiedly false.  With  the  further  purpose  of 
criminally  decrying  the  undoubted  indepen- 
dence of  The  Monthly,  Messrs.  Gage, 
with  partisan  rancour,  connect  the  names  of 
three  High  School  Masters,  at  whose  "  in- 
stigation "  The  Monthly  is  said  to  have 
been  started,  with  the  obtaining  of  "  a  guar- 
antee fund,  given  by  certain  publishers," 
but  with  which  the  gentlemen  referred  to 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  true  that 
Messrs.  Seath,  MacMurchy,  and  Dickson, 
with  others  who  longed  for  an  able  and  inde- 
pendent professional  journal,  at  the  inception 
of  the  magazine  gave  it  hearty  countenance 
and  support,  and  their  words  are  on  record 
in  behalf  of  the  approved  aims  and  objects  of 
the  publication.  Their  desire  for  a  rigidly 
independent  magazine  was  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed at  meetings  of  the  Provincial  Teach- 
ers' Association  long  before  the  present  pub- 
lication came  into  existence,  and  on  its 
appearing  it  was  accorded  support  on  the 
sole  and  emphatic  understanding  that  it  was, 
and  should  remain,  in  good  faith,  indepen- 
dent.    It  was  also  a  condition,  which  was 


ratified  when  the  publication  was  acquired 
as  a  property  by  an  incorporated  body  of 
well-known  and  responsible  teachers,  that  it 
should  be  "no one's  mouthpiece,  nor  be  used 
to  puflF  any  particular  book-store,  or  set  of 
men."  That  The  Monthly  has  consist- 
ently adhered  to  this  platform,  it  need  hardly 
be  affirmed  by  us,  for  the  fact  has  on  all  sides 
been  acknowledged,  and  its  proof  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  itself. 
That  we  have  had  the  advertising  patronage 
of  the  publishing  houses,  is  but  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  value  of  the  publication  as 
a  medium  of  effectively  reaching  the  influ- 
ential members  of  the  profession,  and  an  indi- 
cation, in  itself,  of  our  merit  and  success. 
That  this  source  of  revenue  has  sapped  our 
independence,  or  made  us  partial  in  our 
literary  criticisms,  we  utterly  deny ;  and 
here  again  the  proof  is  in  our  own  pages, 
and,  as  it  happens,  in  those  also  of  our  con- 
temporary. To  substantiate  this,  we  have 
only  to  point  to  the  recent  reviews  in  our 
columns  of  the  two  editions  of  Cicero  Pro 
Archia,  by  Messrs.  McHenry  and  Parker — 
the  first  of  which,  published  by  Messrs.  Gage 
dr*  Co.,  we  were  happy  to  be  able  to  speak 
well  of;  and  the  latter,  though  published  by 
the  firm  whose  books  we  are  accused  of 
"  uniformly  lauding  in  most  flattering  terms," 
the  School  JournaV s  own  pages  testify  to  Mr. 
Parker's  grave,  though,  as  we  think,  indis- 
creet dissatisfaction  with.  We  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Messrs.  Gage  have  reason 
not  to  be  in  love  with  our  reviewing,  but 
this,  considering  the  slatternly  work  of  much 
of  the  school  literature  the  firm  has  issued, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
publication  of  books  upon  which  the  De- 
partment and  the  public  have,  on  our  ex- 
posure of  the  facts,  damagingly  spoken,  is 
an  added  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  criti- 
cism and  the  endorsement  of  its  moral  value. 
On  another  point  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co.  de- 
sire to  libel  The  Monthly,  viz.,  in  refuting, 
with  a  cheap  flourish,  the  claim  which  it 
sets  up  for  us,  that  the  magazine  is  "high- 
toned."  But  this  act  of  baseness  is  wholly 
gratuitous,  for  we  have  never  laid  claim  to 
the  distinguishing   term,  and  have  not  the 
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slightest  desire  to  do  so.  The  phrase  is  one 
we  utterly  loathe  and  repudiate,  and  we 
make  a  cordial  gift  of  it  to  Charles  Julias 
Guiteau,  and  to  the  firm  whose  coster- 
monger  use  of  it  has  helped  to  dishonour  it. 
Messrs.  Gage,  descending  in  the  scale  of 
epithet  and  accusation,  then  go  on  to  cite, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  *'  high-class  journal- 
ism "  which  they  sneer  at,  the  fact  that  we 
devoted  sixteen  pages  in  our  last  issue  to 
the  reproduction  of  an  able  and  interesting 
article  on  school  reading  books,  which  they 
have  the  effrontery  to  speak  of  as  an  adver- 
tisement, and  call  upon  their  readers  to  note 
that  we  were  "palming  it  off"  as  an  article 
on  an  educational  subject.  A  grosser  mis- 
representation of  our  motive  in  reproducing 
the  instructive  article  could  scarcely,  in  a 
respectable  journal,  find  its  way  into  print. 
But  the  unscrupulous  purpose  its  publishers 
had  in  view  is  betrayed  in  the  next  sentence, 
which  insinuates  that  the  appearance  of  the 
article  in  our  columns  was  to  make  it  tribu- 
tary to  our  advertising  patronage — an  opinion 
which  could  only  have  been  suggested  by 
familiarity  with  the  practices  at  which  it 
maliciously  hints. 

In  the  second  "act"  of  Messrs.  Gage  & 
Co.'s  amusing  comedy  of  "The  Veil  Lifted  " 
we  are  introduced  to  the  august  presence  of 
the  editor  of  this  magazine,  under  the  thin 
veil,  in  craven  fear  of  a  libel  suit,  of  a  ficti- 
tious Christian  name.  The  character  im- 
personated is,  of  course,  the  "  heavy  villain  " 
of  the  piece,  whom  the  man  in  the  wing  who 
rings  up  the  curtain  introduces  with  a  know- 
ing wink,  accompanied  by  sundry  dark  refer- 
ences, as  the  man  that  edits  what  the  intro- 
ducer knows  nothing  about — "an  indepen- 
dent and  high-class  journal."  This  journal- 
istic Cetewayo  has  then  flung  at  him  the 
choice  pellets  of  the  showman's  vocabulary. 
He  is  assailed  as  an  "independence"  man, 
and  hence  guilty  of  treason  to  the  (f-state  (of 
Gage  &  Co.).  He  is  also  "  hired  "  to  do  cer- 
tain dreadful  things  :  "to  fit  the  contents  of 
a  magazine  to  its  advertising  pages  " — which 
means,  of  course,  to  blow  the  craft  up ; 
"to  decry  our  (G.  &  Co.'s)  publications" — 
which  consists  in  re-spelliog,  for  the  benefit 


[   of  the  firm's  editor,  the  word,  "  proauncia- 
:    tion,"  and  in  suggesting  that  he  "catch  up  " 
;    the  syllabication  of  some  of  the  little  words 
;    in  the  language.     Furthermore,  it  is  stated, 
I    that  he  intends   "  at  some  future  time "  to 
connect  himself  with  a  syndicate  to  build  a 
i    rival  series  of  railway  readers,   and  to  be 
j    engineer-in-chief  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
I    highway  to  impracticable  spelling. 
I        Now,    all   these   wicked   and    perturbing 
j   designs  should    properly  be  exposed,   and 
I    Messrs.   Gage  &  Co.  have   undertaken  the 
I    heavy  task  of  lifting  the  thin  "veil"  which 
has  hitherto  concealed  the  assumed  Intransi- 
i    gentist's  operations.    But  we  can  quite  fancy 
i    some  of  the  //wstartled  readers  of  the  School 
Jourtial  being  heard  to  say,  that  they  are 
j    very  sceptical   of  the    tiuth  of  such  extra- 
'    ordinary  revelations,  and  that  they  insult  the 
j    intelligence,  if  Messrs.  Gage  design  them  as 
I    a  defence  of  a  self-condemned  Spelling- Book. 
I    Of  course,  to  cover  a  retreat,  and  with  the 
}    purpose  of  saying  something,  however  irrele- 
I    vant,  it  may  be  amusing  and  not  very  harm- 
ful to  traduce  a  contemporary  ;  but  it  is  a 
sorry   shift   for   a   publishing   house   which 
aspires  to  produce  the  school-book  literature 
of  the  country.     //  is,  echoes   the  present 
writer,  and  he  hopes  that  the  compilers  of 
"Gage's    Educational    Series"   will    shake 
off  their  unhappy  addiction  to  blundering, 
and  join  with   him   in  calling    forth   more 
creditable    specimens  of  Canadian  school- 
book  literature.     It  is  one  of  the  real  and 
lasting  calamities  to  education  that  inferior 
text-books  should  be  in  use  in  the  schools; 
and  if  there  be  at  times  a  strain  of  savagery 
in  our  reviews  of  such  books,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  a  just  severity  is  the  best  kindness 
we  can  shew  to   their  publishers,  and  the 
highest  service  we  can  render  to  education. 
It  is  true  that  the  journalist  who  respects  his 
profession  and  feels  the  obligation  that  rests 
upon  him  to  speak  the  truth,  has  at  times  to 
address    himself  to   unpleasant   tasks ;   but 
when  he  works  in   the  unpartisan  temper, 
and  rates  his  honour  above  his  purse,  he  has 
reward  of  which  an  angry  publisher  knows 
not,  and  that  consciousness  of  rectitude  which 
is  more  than  fame.     Under  this  new  attack, 
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therefore,  of  Messrs.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  we  I 
feel  that,  personally,  we  have  little  occasion 
to  be  discomposed,  and  that  the  Philistinism 
which  vents  itself  upon  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly  is  but  sure  to  recoil, 
with  increased  discredit,  upon  those  who 
invoke  it.  Such  misrepresentations  as  the 
publishers  have  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
last  School  Journal^  they  may  be  assured, 
are  unworthy  of  them  and  their  work  ;  and 
their  moral  measure  of  the  owners  and  con- 
ductors of  this  magazine  equally  discredits 
their  sense  of  justice  and  truth.  If  the  pub- 
lishing firm  will  but  improve  the  character  of 
their  publications,  they  will  find  an  ally 
where  they  at  present  find  a  vigilant  and  out- 
spoken critic,  and  may  then  feel  easy  in 
regard  to  the  literary  judgments  of  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly. 


k 


IN  UNION,  STRENGTH. 

Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  receive 
with  satisfaction  the  announcement  that 
the  oldest  educational  periodical  in  Ontario, 
the  Hamilton  School  Magazine,  will  hence- 
forth be  incorporated  with  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly,  and  that  its  conduc- 
tors with  the  present  number  take  a  place  on 
the  staff  of  this  magazine.  The  gain  to  our 
readers  in  this  literary  partnership  need 
scarcely  be  dwelt  upon,  for  theeminently  prac- 
tical character  and  general  excellence  of  the 
School  Magazine,  wherever  it  has  circulated, 
has  been  readily  admitted  and  heartily  extol- 
led. Though  the  publication  in  the  future  is  to 
lose  its  separate  and  distinctive  individuality, 
this  will  no  doubt  manifest  itself  in  increasing 
the  attractions  of  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly,  and,  by  the  literary  and  profes- 
sional aid  which  its  promoters  bring  to  our  en- 
terprise, enable  us  to  cater  still  more  effec- 
tively for  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  teaching 
profession.  In  this  fusion,  it  may  safely  be 
said,  that  never  before  has  Canada  had  so 
much  educational  effort  enlisted  in  its  period- 
ical press,  and  that  the  teachers  of  the  Do- 
minion may  well  be  congratulated  upon  the 
opportunity  now  afforded  them  to  utilize  in 
their  professional  work  the  combined  talent 


now  at  their  service.  In  the  range,  variety 
and  adaptation  of  the  school- work  we  are  now 
able  to  present  to  our  readers,  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly  should  find  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  Do- 
minion ;  while  the  candid  and  independent 
attitude  of  the  magazine,  in  respect  to  educa- 
tional administration  and  every  interest,  so- 
cial and  professional,  that  affects  the  teacher, 
should  further  recommend  it  to  those  who 
appreciate  honest  and  fearless  thought,  and 
the  disinterested  motives  that  counsel  and  di- 
rect its  expression.  In  these  respects,  and  in 
the  literary  characteristics  of  the  magazine, 
we  may  well  claim  to  have  created  a  new  edu- 
cational literature, — and  that  not  only  for 
Canada,  but,  admittedly,  for  the  profession 
in  older  and  more  cultured  communities.  But 
we  have  had  in  view,  not  only  to  improve 
upon  the  characterless  serial  publications 
heretofore  issued  in  the  long-suffering  name 
of  education,  but  to  adapt  our  enterprise  to 
the  progressive  mind  of  the  country,  and  to 
appeal  to  higher  standards  of  professional  at- 
tainment and  to  all  that  makes  for  the  cul- 
ture and  refinement  of  the  community.  What 
we  have  accomplished  makes  us  hopeful  that 
the  announcement  we  make  in  these  columns 
will  ensure  for  The  Monthly  a  still  greater 
success,  and  the  whole-hearted  favour  of  Cana- 
dian teachers.  The  strength  of  the  Hamilton 
School  Magazine,  which  lay  in  the  practical 
school-work  of  its  various  departments,  will 
give  increased  force  and  effectiveness  to  our 
own  effort,  and  we  doubt  not  will  make  the 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  more 
than  ever  acceptable  in  the  teacher's  library 
and  the  school  class-room.  The  present  issue 
of  The  Monthly  will  be  mailed  to  the  for- 
mer subscribers  of  the  School  Magazine,  and 
all  who  are  not  on  our  own  mailing  lists  are 
urged  to  send  in  their  subscriptions.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  proprietors  of  the  School 
Magazine,  The  Monthly  will  be  sent  free 
to  the  subscribers  of  the  former  until  their  sub- 
scriptions expire.  Those  who  are  already 
subscribers  to  The  Monthly  will  receive 
credit,  in  extension  of  the  date  to  which  they 
have  paid,  for  any  unexpired  portion  of  their 
subscriptions  to  the  School  Magazine. 
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THE  HOUSE  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
QUESTIONS. 

The  debates  on  the  Address,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Local  House,  have  this  Session  been 
of  so  stirring  a  character  that  we  may  not 
unnaturally  look  for  some  lively  discussion 
of  educational  topics  when  Mr.  Crooks  makes 
up  his  mind  to  bring  them  before  the  Legis- 
lature. We  could  wish  that,  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  Minister's  actions,  the  doctrine 
of  "Disallowance"  were  more  frequently 
acted  upon,  and  agitation  upon  the  "  Boun 
dary  Question,"  in  circumscribing  Depart 
mental  Centralization,  made  practically  oper 
ative.  But  Mr.  Crooks,  in  the  meantime, 
exercises  imperial  power,  and  education  and 
educational  interests  must  submit  to  be  shap 
ed  as  he  thinks  best.  His  party,  moreover 
is  strong  in  the  House,  and  we  presume  we 
are  far  from  seeing  it  divest  itself  of  an  office 
which  can  shed  even  a  feeble  lustre  upon  the 
Administration,  and  in  its  patronage  add  to 
its  days.  Nevertheless,  we  long  for  a  separa- 
tion of  our  educational  affairs  from  politics, 
and  a  return  to  the  system  of  a  permanent 
lay  executive.  Happily,  signs  are  not  want- 
ing that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  growing 
in  the  country,  and  we  may  yet  see  our  wish 
realized. 

What  Mr.  Crooks'  bill-of-fare  is  to  be, 
we  cannot  of  course  divine.  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, that  we  had  the  Ministerial  Report,  and 
we  shall  look  in  it  for  an  utterance  on  the 
subject  of  **  Cram,"  and  for  practical  sugges- 
tions for  its  repression.  The  want  of  new 
School  Readers,  no  doubt,  will  be  touched 
upon,  and  we  may  look  for  a  deliverance  on 
trade  ethics,  for  the  benefit  of  rival  publish- 
ers, and  the  usual  mandates  against  the  use 
by  the  profession  of  unauthorized  text-books. 
Mechanics'  Institutes  will,  we  presume,  have 
some  attention,  and  we  would  look  to  the 
proposed  Public  Libraries  Act  for  the  means 
of  galvanizing  these  moribund  institutions 
into  quickened  life.  Upper  Canada  College 
— well,  we  cannot,  we  won't,  touch  the 
"burning"  question!  But  Dr.  May  and 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  deserve  consid- 
eration.    Yet  it  will  be  time,  perhaps,   to 


speak  of  this  grave  matter  when  the  Minister 
has  told  us  xvhat  has  been  done.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  the  public  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  now  cajoled  in  respect  to  these 
Depository  scandals,  and  will  have  no  white- 
washing Report  as  the  result  of  a  perfunctory 
Inquiry. 

There  is  talk  again  of  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Central  Committee,  three  of  its  late  mem- 
bers— Messrs.  Watson,  Tilley  and  Glashan 
— having  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Professor  Watson,  whose  withdrawal  is  a 
loss  to  the  Minister's  advisory  body,  is,  we 
believe,  to  be  replaced  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Hutton,  Classical  Professor  at  University  Col- 
lege. The  appointment  of  this  gentleman 
is,  we  should  say,  an  admirable  one.  To  fill 
the  other  vacancies,  we  understand  that  Mr. 
J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A.,  and  Principal 
Buchan,  of  Upper  Canada  College,  have 
been  asked  to  take  office.  As  they  are  both 
adepts  in  educational  matters  their  appoint- 
ment will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  the 
public.  From  the  reorganized  body  we  will 
look  for  good  results,  in  this  reconstruction 
of  \.\iQ  personnel  oi  the  Committee,  and  the 
increase  of  its  practical  working  power. 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  notice  any 
expression  of  kind  feeling  which  marks  the 
relation  subsisting  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  of  regret  at  any  severance  of  that  rela- 
tion. Recently  Mr.  David  Boyle,  Head 
Master  of  the  Public  School,  Elora,  was 
made  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  gold  watch 
by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retiring  from  professional  work.  Tlie 
address  which  accompanied  the  testimonial 
spoke  in  dutiful  terms  of  the  appreciation, 
by  the  pupils  and  their  guardians,  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  long,  able,  and  conscientious  services 
as  a  teacher,  and  of  his  zeal  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  Elora  Museum,  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  of  the  town,  and  other  public- 
spirited  work.  Mr.  Boyle  has  also  received 
kindly  testimonials  from  the  vSouth  Welling- 
ton and  Guelph  City  Teachers'  Association, 
expressive  of  the  gratitude  of  that  body  for 
Mr.  Boyle's  helpful  aid  in  the  many  years 
he  has  been  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Boyle, 
we  learn,  is  about  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Canada  Publishing  Company,  Toronto,  to 
represent  their  various  educational  enter- 
prises.    We  wish  him  hearty  success. 
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ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


BY  PRESIDENT  ELIOT,  HARVARD    COLLEGE. 


THE  adoption  of  what  is  called  the 
elective  or  optional  system  of 
studies  in  the  leading  American  col- 
leges and  universities,  instead  of  a 
fixed  and  uniform  curriculum,  makes 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  supe- 
rior education.  The  public  has  an 
interest  in  knowing  what  the  improve- 
ments are  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  result  from  allowing 
young  men  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  about  nineteen  years,  and  have 
had  a  fair  training  in  the  subjects 
usually  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
to  select  their  subsequent  studies, 
with  such  help  in  making  the  choice 
as  their  teachers  and  natural  advisers 
can  give  them. 

The  first  improvement  is  experi- 
enced by  the  individual  student ;  but 
when  the  gain  to  the  individual  is 
multiplied  in  the  imagination  by  the 
whole  number  of  college  and  univer- 
sity  students, 
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to  be  quite  beyond  statement  or  exact 
conception.  Each  student  is  enabled 
by  judicious  choice  to  avoid  studies 
for  which  he  has  no  taste  or  capacity, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  those  which 
he  can  pursue  with  pleasure  and  suc- 
cess. Using  wisely  this  freedom,  each 
student  will  work  better,  learn  more, 
and  gain  more  power  than  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  kept  upon 
distasteful  subjects.  This  proposition 
is  just  as  true  proportionally  of  the 
duller  and  lazier  students  as  it  is  of 
the  more  intelligent,  industrious  and 
ambitious,  and  though  it  may  be 
stated  in  few  words,  it  contains  the 
essence  of  the  only  true  policy  in 
university  education. 

The  second  improvement  is  felt  by 
each  class  or  section,  considered  as 
a  whole,  in  every  subject  taught  in 
the  university.  Let  any  class  in  any 
subject  be  rid  of  its  reluctant,  indif- 
ferent or  inapt  members,  and  the  class 
is  at  once  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of 
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instruction  ;  it  works  with  far  greater 
zeal  and  pleasure,  and  makes  more 
progress.  A  good  share  of  these  ad- 
vantages the  elective  system  procures 
for  every  class  in  every  subject. 

The  third  great  improvement  is 
wrought  upon  and  through  the  teach- 
ers. Under  an  elective  system  the 
instructors  are  strongly  stimulated  in 
their  work  by  the  interest  which  their 
classes  exhibit,  by  the  desire  to  attract 
good  students  to  their  respective  sub- 
jects, and  by  the  demand  co^]stantly 
made  upon  them  for  instruction  ever 
ampler,  more  advanced,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
their  most  ardent  pupils. 

Finally,  the  elective  system  of 
studies  brings  with  it  gradually  many 
ameliorations  of  the  old-fashioned 
college  discipline.  Students  who  are 
found  capable  of  selecting  their  own 
studies  naturally  come  to  be  trusted 
in  other  respects.  Greater  confidence 
will  be  manifested  in  their  discretion, 
good  intentions,  and  uprightness,  and 
the  relations  between  officers  and  stu- 
dents get  to  be  based  upon  mutual  re- 
gards instead  of  upon  mutual  distrust. 
With  freedom  comes  responsibility ; 
with  the  relaxation  of  external  restraints 
come  self-control  and  self-reliance. 

The  elective  system  has  been  in 
operation,  with  some  approach  to 
completeness,  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  in  several  Northern  and  West- 
ern colleges  and  universities,  and  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  a  system 
similar,  in  that  the  student  chooses 
his  subjects  of  study,  though  different 
in  other  important  respects,  has  been 
in  use  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  university.  Some  effects  of  the 
system  have  therefore  been  demon- 
strated by  actual  trial.  Some  inter- 
esting results  have  already  been 
arrived  at.  Thus,  experience  has 
shewn  that  the  students  make  choice 
of  their  studies  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  with  a  good  degree  of 
forethought  and  discretion  on  grounds 


of  intrinsic  worth  or  of  adaptation  to 
individual  needs,  and  not  for  trivial 
reasons  or  with  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing labour.    The  good  student  is  sure 
to  make  an  excellent  selection  ;  the 
dull  or  lazy  student  arranges  his  work 
in  those  directions  in  which  there  is 
for  him  the  best  chance  of  willing  and 
profitable  study ;  and  the  average  stu- 
dent, with  the  help  of  his  instructors 
and  friends,  makes  for  himself  a  se- 
lection of  studies  which  is  more  judi- 
cious than  the  college  faculty  could 
make  for  him  with  such  knowledge 
as  they  are  likely  to  have  of  his  tastes, 
capacities  and  purposes — a  much  bet- 
ter selection,  moreover,  than  any  pre- 
scribed curriculum  would  be.    Again, 
experience  has  proved  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  elective  system  exhibits  no 
tendency  to  the  extinction  of  the  tra- 
ditional college  studies.     The  natural 
result   of   throwing   open   to   choice 
many  new  studies  is  that   the  older 
studies  are  not  pursued  by  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  students  as  formerly, 
but  then    they  are  pursued  with  far 
greater  vigour  and  better  results.  The 
enlarged  resort  to  classes  in  German, 
French,    political    economy,    history, 
and  natural  history  inevitably  causes 
a  diminished  resort  to  the  classes  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics;  but 
these  venerable  subjects  are  neverthe- 
less better  taught,  and  are  pursued 
with  more  energy  and  profit  and  to 
greater  lengths  than  ever  before.     It 
clearly  appears,  on  the   other  hand, 
that  the  great  majority  of  students, 
exercising  a  free  and  wide  choice  of 
studies,    will    prefer    the    languages, 
metaphysics,  history,  and  political  sci- 
ence to  any  of  the  branches  ordinarily 
called  scientific.     The  scientific  turn 
of  mind  seems  to  be  comparatively 
rare  among  young  men,  at  least  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  primary  and 
secondary   education.      At    Harvard 
University  it  is  the  subjects  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  which  shew  the 
most  serious  decline,  notwithstanding 
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the  great  facilities  offered  in  those  de- 
partments. Lastly,  it  is  plain  that  by 
the  steady  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  elective  system  the 
American  college  is  to  be  gradually 
converted  into  a  university  of  a  new 
kind — not  an  English  university,  be- 
cause it  will  not  subordinate  teaching 
to  examining,  or  enforce  any  regula- 
tions by  means  of  bars,  gates,  and 
fines  ;  and  not  a  German  university, 
because  the  elective  system  does  not 
mean  liberty  to  do  nothing,  and  no 
American  university  has  absolved 
itself,  as  the  German  university  has 
done,  from  all  responsibility  for  the 


moral  training  and  conduct  of  its  stu- 
dents ;  but  a  university  of  native 
growth,  which  will  secure  to  its  teach- 
ers an  inspiring  liberty  and  an  unlimit- 
ed scope  in  teaching,  offer  its  students 
free  choice  among  studies  of  the 
utmost  variety,  maintain  a  discipline 
adequate  to  the  support  of  good  man- 
ners and  good  morals,  but  determined 
by  the  quality  of  the  best  students 
rather  than  of  the  worst,  admit  to  its 
instruction  all  persons  competent  to 
receive  it,  while  jealously  guarding  its 
degrees,  and  promote  among  all  its 
members  a  productive  activity  in  litera- 
ture and  in  scientific  research. 


CREDENTIALS. 


BY  DAVID   BOYLE,   ELORA. 


I 


FROM  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances that  affect  teachers  and 
their  calling,  more  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  means  and  sources  of 
supply,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  unite  for  purely  business 
purposes,  as  doctors  and  lawyers  do, 
or  even  after  the  manner  of  mechan- 
ics and  tradesmen.  Teachers'  As- 
sociations are  not  guilds.  The  object 
or  purpose  of  these  gatherings — for 
they  are  not  in  any  sense  unions — 
may  be  said  to  be  wholly  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  Now  and  again,  super- 
annuation engages  the  attention  of 
the  profession  at  county  and  provin- 
cial meetings  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  time 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  discussion 
of  topics  relating  directly  to  school 
government  and  education — that  is 
to  say,  to  subjects  the  better  under- 
standing of  which  tends  chieliy  in  the 
direction  of  giving  the  people  in- 
creased value  for  the  salaries  they 
pay,  or  for  any  other  moneys  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes.  No 


attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  teach- 
ers in  this  country  to  form  "  a  ring  '' 
for  self-protection  ;  and  few  things 
are  more  probable  than  that  such  an 
attempt  would  fail,  not  because  the 
necessity  for  organization  is  not  ap- 
parent, but  for  the  reason  already 
assigned — the  peculiarity  of  circum- 
stances. Not  only  are  there  scores 
of  intermediate  county  model-school- 
teachers looking  for  situations  at  ail 
times,  but  there  is  a  host  of  itinerant 
incompetents,  the  nomads  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  seldom  remain  in  a 
position  more  than  a  year,  removing 
elsewhere  at  the  end  of  that  time  to 
some  distant  section,  the  trustees  of 
which  have  been  deceived  in  their 
choice  by  means  of  voluminous  testi- 
monials from  ministers,  ratepayers, 
former  trustees — ay,  and  even  from 
inspectors. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that 
in  course  of  time  the  eyes  of  engaging 
trustees  would  be  opened  to  this 
fraudulent  testimonial  business,  and 
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open,  in  many  cases,  they  are ;  but 
Boards  themselves  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  unrest,  and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  new  members  to  be  con- 
vinced that  credentials  of  a  highly  flat- 
tering description  can  by  any  means 
have  emanated  from  the  sources  their 
signatures  indicate,  without  contain- 
ing at  least  some  germs  of  reliability. 
Yet,  that  such  is  the  case  no  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  subject  will 
for  a  moment  think  of  denying.  In 
reply  to  every  advertisement  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  scores  of  applicants  furnish 
so-called  testimonials  almost  ad  vifi- 
nitum,  setting  forth  in  superlative 
terms  the  eminent  qualifications  of 
Mr.  or  Miss  So-and-so.  In  many 
cases,  as  already  indicated,  those  em- 
ployed on  the  strength  of  such  recom- 
mendations prove  the  most  miserable 
of  failures.  Wherever  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees are  of  a  permanent  type,  and 
their  members  have  long  worked  to- 
gether, the  impression  amongst  them 
is,  that  the  engagement  of  teachers  is 
pretty  much  like  drawing  a  ticket  in 
a  lottery.  Now,  next  to,  if  not  be- 
fore, his  professional  certificate,  a 
teacher's  testimonials  ought  to  be  his 
most  highly  prized,  because  most 
dearly  and  deservedly  won,  credentials. 
It  should  be  as  difficult  to  get  cre- 
dit from  a  clergyman  for  being  "  an 
excellent  teacher  "  as  it  is  presumably 
difficult  to  obtain  an  endorsement  of 
one's  qualifications  for  the  post  of 
churchwarden  or  elder.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Miss  Namby  or  Miss  Pamby,  a 
recommendation  is  given  just  because 
she  is  a  "  nice  person  ;  "  or,  "  It  is 
such  a  pity  to  see  her  out  of  a  situa- 
tion ; "  or,  "  Well,  poor  thing  !  what 
could  I  do  ?  "  She  has,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, boarded  with  the  chairman- trus- 
tee, or  at  any  rate  with  one  of  the 
trustees,  who,  knowing  her  intimately 
as  a  lady,  takes  it  for  granted  that  she 
must  be  equally  **nice''  in  school; 
but  even  if  she  isn't,  he  knows  that 
"■  folks  is  jealous  "  because  she  boards 


at  his  "place;"  so,  to  spite  "folks," 
as  much  as  to  please  Miss  Pamby, 
Mr.  Scrubs  gives  her  a  first-rate  "  re- 
commend !  "  Ah  !  but  there  are  the 
inspector's  testimonials  !  Yes,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
recommendations  that  these  gentle- 
men make  are  all  they  ought  to  be ; 
but  not  seldom  do  papers  appear, 
signed  "  P.S.I. ,"  that  would  seem  to 
have  been  granted  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  teachers  out  of  their 
counties  than  for  the  sake  of  advanc- 
ing education  without  or  within  them. 

Another  misleading  form  of  recom- 
mendation consists  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate presentation-making  so  prevalent 
in  some  districts  and  sections.  That 
this  practice  is  contrary  to  law,  without 
the  consent  of  the  trustees,  avails 
nothing.  It  simply  resolves  itself 
into  this : — Given  that  the  fashion  pre- 
vails, even  the  worst  teacher  has  some 
friends,  who,  if  only  to  spite  those 
who  are  foes,  "  get  up  "  the  price  of 
a  walking-cane,  a  writing-desk,  or  a 
family  Bible.  The  proceedings  at  the 
presentation,  copied  or  cut  from  a 
newspaper,  are  not  unfrequently  made 
use  of  by  the  recipient  when  applying 
for  a  new  situation. 

Now,  what  we  require,  and  what 
in  our  own  interests  we  should  de- 
mand, is  the  placing,  in  some  way,^ 
of  such  restrictions  upon  the  practice 
of  giving  recommendations  and  of 
making  presents  to  teachers,  as  may 
enable  those  who  get  them,  because 
they  deserve  them,  to  profit  thereby 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  receipt  of  cre- 
dentials by  the  undeserving,  because 
incompetent,  itinerant. 

Confining  our  attention  wholly  to 
what  even  teachers  sometimes  call 
"  recommends,"  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  remedy  lies  altogether  in  our  own 
hands.  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
should  use  only  testimonials  in  the 
form  of  affidavits,  properly  attested  by 
a  magistrate  or  commissioner.     The 
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really  good  teacher  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  by  this  means  all 
he  stands  in  need  of ;  the  thoroughly 
incompetent  one  will  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  get  any.  Amid  the 
ten  thousand  who  willingly  scatter 
their  good  opinions  gratuitously,  as  at 
present,  there  are  not  many  who  would 
care  to  perjure  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  benefiting  even  a  friend.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  any  lady  or 
gentleman  feels  conscious  of  deserv- 
ing a  testimonial,  and  wishes  to  pro- 
cure one,  care  will  be  taken  to  have 
such  only  from  persons  competent  to 
judge,  few  of  whom  will  be  likely  to 
hesitate  in  taking  steps  to  furnish  what 
they  must  regard  as  both  a  duty  and 
a  pleasure  to  provide. 

A  little  expense  will,  of  course,  ne- 


cessarily be  entailed  upon  the  teacher, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  at- 
tested credentials  can  always  be  had 
free  of  cost.  This,  however,  will  only 
prove  a  means  of  enhancing  the  value 
of  testimonials  so  procured,  because 
one  is  not  likely  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  oath  to  another 
whose  opinion  is  scarcely  worth  hav- 
ing at  any  price.  Again,  the  incom- 
petent teacher  will  scarcely  dare  to 
ask  for  a  sworn  recommendation, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  how 
strong  are  the  probabilities  of  refusal. 
Trustees,  I  need  hardly  add,  will 
naturally  place  more  reliance  on  the 
sober  affidavits,  say  of  six  gentlemen, 
than  on  the  unattested  statements  of 
twice  that  number,  no  matter  how 
liberal  may  be  their  asseverations. 
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[Continued  fr 07)1  page  2j.) 

FIRST  look  at  the  prominent  part 
which  onomatopoeia  plays  in  the 
construction  of  our  word  pictures. 
Pronounce  the  word  7c>/iip,  and  the 
sound  of  the  lash  itself  is  heard  de- 
scending through  the  air ;  /ms/i,  and 
the  spirit  of  silence  and  propriety  is 
evoked  ;  babble^  or  chatter^  or  prattle, 
and  the  rapid  half-articulate  utterances 
of  the  child,  or  the  eager  conversa- 
tion of  some  bevy  of  girls  met  to- 
gether for  social  gossip,  is  graphically 
portrayed  to  the  intellect ;  ripple  or 
gurgle,  and  the  rhythmic  flow  of  waters 
is  in  one's  ear  as  well  as  the  mere 
word-sound ;  buzz,  and  the  summer 
song  of  the  bees  is  wafted  from  the  ivy 
bloom  ;  la/itsper,  and  thev mental  con- 
ception of  rapt  attention  on  the  one 
hand,  and  eager,  confidential,  low- 
voiced  utterance  on  the  other,  is  trans- 


*  A  Paper  read  at   Berlin   before   the   Waterloo 
County  Teachers'  Association. 


mitted  from  mere  fancy  into  actual  feet; 
rush,  and  the  wind  of  the  charging 
squadron  surges  onward  with  the  roll 
of  the  r,  and  the  impetuous  progress 
of  the  sibilant  sh.  Yes,  in  the  articu- 
lation of  words  there  is  not  only  a  con- 
veyance of  sound  to  the  ear  which 
custom  has  taught  us  to  connect  with 
certain  invariable  ideas  or  objects, — 
there  is  an  actual  representation  by 
sound  of  the  notions  or  objects  them- 
selves. There  is  a  soul  in  words  as 
there  is  in  every  other  work  of  art, 
and  these  souls  are  in  strange  sym- 
pathy with  our  own.  Let  us,  for  curi- 
osity sake,  examine  a  few  more  of  our 
word  pictures,  and  establish,  if  possi- 
ble, our  conviction  as  to  their  absolute 
propriety.  Does  not  the  vivid  lig/it- 
ning  convey  to  your  senses  the  idea  of 
a  quick,  brilliant,  lambent  flame? 
Does  not  the  broad  sound  thunder 
aptly  illustrate  the  roll  which  follows 
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the   electric  flash?     Take   the  word 
flash  itself,  and  compare  it  with  sound 
— one  short  and  one  sharp,  like  the 
lightning's  fork  ;  the  other  broad  and 
dull  as  the  answering  peal.    Querulous, 
— is  there  not  something  peevish  in  the 
very  sound  ?     Is  there  not  something 
sturdy  and  self-reliant   in    the   word 
bold  7  Defiance  has  an  aggressive  tone. 
IVeak — is  it  not  a  sickly  sound  ?     Is 
not   stj'ong  robust   and    hearty?     In 
lean^  thin,  spare,  have  you   no  visions 
of  sheep-shanks,    contracted   chests, 
hollow  eyes,   Don  Quixotes  charging 
upon  Rosinantes   at   skeleton    wind- 
mills?     Robust,  rotund,  obese,  fat — 
do    no    Falstaflfs    rise     before    your 
mind's  eye — no  portly  and  circumspect 
Sancho  Panzas  on  plethoric  mules  ? 
Fair,  ichite,  blonde— \s  not    want    of 
colour  depicted  on  the  very  articula- 
tion?    Dai'k,  black,  opaque — is  there 
not  a  sense  of  obscurity  in  the  sounds  ? 
Sharp,  I  imagine,  is  a  fine  word  to  de- 
note a   keen    edge;   blunt  describes 
admirably  the  dull  blade  or  the  un-  i 
jjolished    speech ;  little   seems    itself 
diminutive  :  big,  though  a  little  word, 
is  self-important  and  full ;  7nean  has  a 
mean    sound,  but  honest  has  a  ring 
about   it   which    begets   confidence ; 
hiss  has  a  tone  of  derision  or  cunning, 
or  hate,  very   unpleasant   to  the  ear  ; 
but  hurrah  or  bravo  are  resounding 
plaudits  compressed  into  dissyllables. 
Ugly  is  a  word  which  has  no  euphony 
of  sound  to  commend  it ;  but  pretty, 
graceful,  beauty,  lovely,  wiuso7ne,elegafit, 
are  all  typical  of  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent — each  is  "  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  Notice 
the  difference  between  lightsome  and 
sombre,  sparkling  and  dull,  sad  sigh 
and  cheery  smile;  ho?ne 2ind  mother  2iXQ 
synonyms    for    all    that    is    peaceful 
and    all    that    is    holy    in    domestic 
life  ;  lady,  girl,  sky,  are  verbal  jewels 
of  the  purest  water,   set  by  a  magic 
inspiration  of  articulate  utterance  in 
the  golden  garniture   of  our  beauti- 
ful   language  :  the    first — a    pearl — 


;  pure  and  calm  in  its  passionless  enun- 
I  ciation,  spotlessly  fair,  as  the  lady  ever 
I  should  be  in  mind  and  action  ;  the 
i  second — girl — an  opal,  pure  and  fair, 
I  and  bright,  too,   in  sound,  but  with 
;  an    ever-varying    cadence,    like   the 
I  young  nature  it  depicts,  or  like  the 
j  gem  itself,  which  changes  its  tints  with 
I  every  transient  change  of  position  ; 
'  the   last — sky — a   diamond,  an    oval 
i  brilliant,  sparkling  and  joyous,  flash- 
ing under  the  sunlight  of  a  glorious 
vocalisation.     Fitful,  I   imagine,   is  a 
word  which,  like  querulous,  admirably 
I  illustrates  by  sound  the  meaning  in- 
I  tended  to  be  conveyed  by  association. 
There  is  something  erratic  and  Will-o'- 
the-wisp-like  about  its  orthoepy,   and 
always  calls  up  to  my  mind  the  leap- 
ing of  a  dying  flame,  spasmodic  and 
ghost-like,  beforeit  flickers  outfor  ever. 
Fally  round  the  colours,  sullen  froivn 
of   discontent,    murmur   of  the    sea, 
muttering  of  the  distant  thunder — is 
there  not  something  in  the  articulation 
of  each  of  these  phrases  which  does 
more  than  convey  by  habit  of  associ- 
ation a  bare  sterile  idea,  or  set  of  ideas, 
to  the  mind  ?     Is  there  not  something 
inherent  in  the  words  themselves  which 
appeals  to  more  than  the  outward  ear  ? 
"  An  eternal  fitness,"  proclaiming  that 
the  word  sounds  and  their  meanings 
are  in  closer  relationship  than  might 
at  first  be  apparent  to  the  unobservant 
listener.     So  with  spark  of  hope,  day 
of  doo7n.    What  a  contrast  is  here  ! — 
one    short,    bright    and    cheery;   the 
other  broad,  sombre  and  desponding. 
Compare  mentally  these  two  passages: 
Al)ove,  the  laughing  sky,  sparkling  with 
constellations ;    be7ieath,     t/ie    sombre, 
shadoivy  precincts  of  the  silent  tomb.    I  n 
one  all  crisp,  sibilant,  bright  and  fresh 
as  the  dew  of  the  May  morn;  the  other 
labial  and  gloomy,  fit  representative 
of  funereal  thought.     In  the  following 
passage,  which    I    have   constructed 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  how  onoma- 
topoeia influences  the  choice  of  word 
pictures,  notice  the   sounds  empha- 
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sized  :  "  The  crack  of  the  rifle  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  whistle  of  the  bullet,  and 
its  dull  thud  as  it  struck  the  victim, 
who  sprang  from  his  lair,  rushed  from 
the  covert,  gave  a  few  immense  bounds, 
and  fell  with  a  crash  to  gasp  and  sob 
and  5/^//  away  its  life. "  Then  again, 
I  would  ask  you  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  two  individuals  by 
merely  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
words  which  convey  to  the  mind 
through  the  ear  the  notion  of  their 
distinguishing  characteristics.  I  will 
denounce  one  as  a  poor,  mean,  vile, 
niggardly,  miserly  wretch  ;  I  will  dub 
the  other  a  good,  honest,  brave,  gene- 
rous, outspokefi  man.  Upon  hearing 
the  vocal  delineations  of  the  charac- 
ters of  these  two  figurative  individuals, 
as  I  have  articulated  them,  to  which 
would  you  prefer  to  lend  an  imagin- 
ary $5  bill?  In  concluding  my  illus- 
trations on  onomatopoeia,  I  would  ask 
you  whether  there  is  not  something 
peculiarly  soothing  and  refreshing 
about  the  mere  utterance  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  ''  I  loved  to  roam  through  the 
cool  grassy  meadows,  by  the  limpid 
waters,  under  the  whispering  leaves  of 
thedewy  evening?"  On  the  other  hand, 
is  there  not  something  irritating,  op- 
pressive, suggestive  of  perspiration 
and  a  thermometer  at  loo''  in  this  : 
"  I  toiled  along,  footsore  and  weary, 
now  grumbling,  now  lagging,  now 
halting,  down  the  hot,  dusty,  dreary 
road,  beneath  a  burning  sun  set  in  a 
copper-coloured  sky  ?  "  I  cannot,  of 
course,  say  whether  your  notions  will 
exactly  accord  with  mine  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  do  think  that 
many  words  have  uses  apart  from 
mere  arbitrary  form  or  sound. 

I  would  like,  in  the  next  place,  to  say 
something  of  the  influence  which  deri- 
vation exerts  in  the  formation  of  words. 
Is  the  word  heliography,  which  means 
literally  sun-painting,  or  photography, 
a  purely  arbitrary  word?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  beautiful  picture,  a  verbal 
photograph  of  the  science  it  repre- 


sents ?  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
helios,  the  sun,  and  graphe  a  painting  ; 
and  what  is  a  photograph  but  a  sun 
painting  ?  Photograph  is  itself  a  picture 
word — Greek ///t;j,  photes,  light,  and 
graphe.  Cabal,  again,  is  an  instructive 
word,  even  apart  from  its  derivation, 
which  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  meaning 
literally  a  small  party  united  for  some 
secret  design.  The  story  connected 
with  this  word  must  be  fresh  in  your 
minds,  and  the  names  of  Clifford,  Ar- 
lington, Buckingham,  Ashley,  and 
Lauderdale  live  again  with  the  mere 
pronunciation  of  the  dissyllable  in 
which  their  memories  are  embalmed. 
Take  the  word  dynamite  ;  you  have  all 
some  idea  of  the  latent  destructive 
force  compressed  within  a  small  mass 
of  this  dangerous  material.  Why  was 
the  name  chosen  to  express  the  deadly 
explosive  in  preference  to  perhaps  a 
simpler  one  ?  Because  the  Greek  dyna- 
mitus,  dynamis,  denotes  power,  and 
power  is  the  distinguishing  attribute 
of  the  substance  in  question.  Trench, 
in  his  "Study  of  Words,"  gives  dila- 
pidate and  caper  as  examples  of  fine 
word  pictures,  and  he  could  have 
chosen  few  more  apt  and  striking. 
"  Dilapidate  " — Latin  de  from  lapis 
lapidis,  a  stone— stone  from  stone — 
thus  the  ruin  totters  and  tumbles ;  and 
what  fitter,  sadder,  more  eloquent 
word  could  have  been  chosen  to  illus- 
trate the  slow  decay,  the  gradual  fall, 
the  final  and  utter  prostration  and  dis- 
solution of  what  was  once  erect  and 
compact,  and  imposingly  beautiful? 
So  with  *'  caper  " — it  means  a  sudden 
leap  or  skip.  Now,  every  one  who  has 
watched  a  goat  must  have  noticed 
the  seeming  involuntary  and  amusing 
gambols  this  animal  indulges  in.  Well, 
the  word  admirably  illustrates  the 
erratic  movements  of  the  creature 
which  in  I^tin  is  caper.  One  more 
illustration  and  I  have  done  with  deri- 
vation. What  a  beautiful  word  is  "  mi- 
croscope." Let  us  trace  it  to  its  origin. 
First,  however,  what  does  the  word 
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describe?  An  instrument  which  magni- 
fies, which  converts  even  a  drop  of  j 
water  into   a  miniature   world  filled  \ 
with   life  and  movement.    And  what 
now  does  the  word   literally  mean?  I 
Greek,   viikros,  little ;  kosmos,   world.   I 
Could  a  fitter  sign  have  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  instrument  in  ques-  , 
tion? 

I  would  now  like  to  consider  shortly 
the  beauties  of  words  in  composition. 
I  allude  to  those  particular  beauties 
arising    from   the  happy  choice   and 
felicitous  combination  of  our  word- 
pictures.     I  think  that  I  have  already  ' 
sufficiently  illustrated  the  beauties  of  \ 
words  taken  as  mere  words— that  is, 
signs  of  notions.     I   have  attempted 
to  show  their  mdividual  aptness,  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  assigned 
them.     I  have  even   lightly  touched 
upon  their   graces    in    composition. 
What  I   have  to  do  now  is  to  dwell 
more  fully  upon  the    artistic    effects 
resulting  from  apt  combinations  ;  such 
combinations,  in    fact,  as  adorn   the 
))ages  of  our  best  classical   authors, 
that  judicious,   scholarly,  perhaps  in- 
spired taste  or  faculty  which  prompts 
men  of  established'  reputation  in  let- 
ters to  use  none  but  the  fittest  words 
wherewith  to  express  their  meaning, 
the  possession  of  which  faculty  is  in 
fact  the  secret  of  their  success  as  au- 
thors.    There  is  not  a  writer  of  repute 
in   our  language,    or   indeed  in  any 
language,  whose  individuality  of  genius 
is  not  stamped   on  his  compositions 
by  some  happy  combination  of  words, 
which  are  the  outpourings  of  a  species  i 
of  inspiration.     These  combinations, 
thus  felicitously  effected,  convey  some- 
thing  more    than    mere  ideas ;  they 
awaken  in  us  a  k-een  perception  of  the 
beautiful ;  create  an  intense  longing 
for  the  music  of  speech ;  and  having 
roused  the  desire,  they  contain  within 
themselves  the  means  of  gratifying  it. 

*'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  : 
Its  loveliness  increases  ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness,  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,"  etc. 


I  quote  from  memory.  Doubtless 
this  sentiment  could  have  been,  and 
has  been,  expressed  in  other  words 
by  other  poets;  but  it  is  Keats,  and 
Keats  alone,  who  has  invested  the 
thought  with  a  charm  peculiarly  its 
own. 

"  When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's 
traces, 

The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain, 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 

With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain." 

Here  is  a  beautiful  example  of  alli- 
teration and  onomatopoeia.  As  the 
soft,  suggestive  cadence  of  the  con- 
cluding lines  fall  upon  the  ear,  we  see 
in  fancy  ghostly  shadows  chasing 
each  other  across  the  wrinkled  surface 
of  some  hawthorn-bowered  wayside 
pool,  pursued  by  the  errant  wind,  or 
hear  the  subdued  rustle  of  the  whis- 
l^ering  leaves  in  their  gentle  dalliance 
with  the  fitful  breeze,  mingling  with 
the  quick,  light  patter  of  the  rain- 
drops, as  the  spring  shower  sweeps 
through  the  grove. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
striking  instances,  to  my  mind,  of  alli- 
teration and  middle  rhyme  in  the 
English  language,  is  to  be  found  in 
that  exquisite  fantasy,  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner  :"— 

"The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  followed  free  ; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea." 

Pope's  celebrated  couplet  on  the 
English  hexameter  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  many.  Notice  the 
crushed,  dragging  effect  of  the  con- 
cluding verse  :— 

'*  A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow 
length  along." 

Why,  one  almost  sees  the  line,  like 
the  bruised  and  tortured  reptile,  writh- 
ing under  the  weird  influence  of  the 
magic  pen  which  gave  it  birth.  Pope 
is  a  master  of  this  art  of  according 
sound  and  sense.  Here  is  the  soimd 
of  a  bow-string  : — 
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*'  The  string  let  tly, 
Txvangd  short  and   sharp   like    the   shrill 
swallow's  cry." 

Again,  slowness  of  motion  depicted  : 

First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow ; 
O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks 
they  go:' 

Take  Milton's  oft-quoted — 

"  Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings," 

and  it  does  not  need  a  very  great  ef- 
fort of  imagination  to  see  the  Satanic 
hosts  winging  their  fell  flight  towards 
the  council  hall  of  Pandemonium. 
Milton,  like  Pope,  is  a  master  of  ono- 
matopoeia ;  here  is  harsh  sound  repre- 
sented : — 

^*  On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  yarrm^  sound 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder:^ 

So,  when  Satan  is  rewarded  with  a 
general  hiss  by  his  infernal  legions, 
instead  of  expected  applause, 

"  he  hears     .... 
A  dismal,  nnivei'sal  hiss,  the  sound  of 
public  scorn.     .     .     . 
He  would  have  spoke, 
But  hiss  for  /^m  returned  with  forked  tongue  : 
.     .     dreadful  was  the  ^x'd  oi  hissing,     .     . 
.     .     thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  and  tail, 
Scorpion  and  asp  and  amphisbcena  dire, 
Cerastes  horned,  hydriis  and  elops  drear, 
And  dipsas:'' 

Gray's  opening  lines  in  the  "  Elegy" 
are  wonderful  word  pictures  : 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  ivinds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 

way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
l^ovi  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the 

sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning 

flight 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds." 

Here  are  landscapes,  and  beings, 
and  motions,    and  sounds,    ay,    and   \ 
the  witching  hour  itself,  translated  into   I 
sentences  which  speak  as  eloquently  ; 
to   us   of  rustic   life  and  rustic  sur- 
roundings as  did  the  very  sights  and  ; 


sounds  themselves  appeal  to  the 
poet's  inspired  senses. 

What  an  exquisitely  soft  and  tender 
pathos  there  is  in  these  lines  of 
Byron,  as,  standing  on  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  in  Venice,  he  moralizes  over 
the  fall  of  the  city  : 

**A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  ex- 
pand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  wing'd  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her 
hundred  isles." 

I  never  heard  Scott's 

"Harp  of  the  North,  farewell,  the  hills  grow 
dark, 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending  : 

In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her 
spark. 

The  deer  half-seen  are  to  the  covert  wend- 
ing,'" 

but  the  misty  outlines  of  the  vanish- 
ing peaks  rise  before  me,  and  the 
deepening  twilight  hour  falls  apace, 
and  curtains  with  shadows  the 
resting-place  of  wearied  bird  and 
beast,  and  the  tender,  sorrowful  fare- 
wells of  parting  friends  linger  lovingly 
on  my  ear. 

And  so  I  might  multiply  instances. 
Let  me  conclude  my  quotations  with 
two  short  extracts  from  Shakespeare's 
"  Macbeth,"  which  for  unique,  strik- 
ing phraseology,  exquisite  sentiment, 
pathos  and  power  combined,  are  un- 
surpassed in  our  language. 

The  first  is  an  extract  from  the 
conversation  between  Lady  Macbeth 
and  her  husband  before  the  murder 
of  Banquo.     Macbeth  speaks  : 

'  *  There's  comfort  yet  ;  they  are  assailable, 
Then  be   thou  jocund.      Ere   the    bat  hath 

flown 
His  cloister'd  flight  ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's 

summons 
The  shard -borne    beetle,    with  his    drowsy 

hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall 

be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M. — What's  to  be  done  ? 
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Mac. — Be   innocent    of   the   knowledge, 
dearest  chuck, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.  Come,  sealing 

night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which   keeps   me   pale  ! — Light  thickens  ; 

and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  : 
Cood    things   of  day   begin    to    droop  and 

drowse 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do 

'rouse.  ' 

Again,  when  Macbeth  hears  that 
the  Queen  is  dead  : 

"  She  should  have  died  hereafter  ; 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a 

word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The   way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief 

candle  ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  :  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 

Ah  !  the  stream  of  language  is  a 
wonderful  stream,  for  I  have  often 
loved  to  compare  it  to  such,  and  I 
deem  it  an  apt  compaiison.  Tenta- 
tive and  coy  in  its  earlier  stages ; 
trickling  gently  from  the  tiny  cleft  of 
first  articulate  speech,  and  shyly 
lisping  at  its  infant  source ; 
shimmering  here  and  glimmering 
there  under  the  faint  light  of  nascent 
inspiration ;  whispering  gleefully  in 
the  sunbeam's  play,  or  darkling  ten- 
derly 'neath  the  twilight  of  sober 
thought  or  poetic  melancholy  ;  anon 
fuller  grown,  with  merry  prattle,  and 
gurgle,  and  rhythmic  babble,  fancy 
fed,  it  leaps  and  mantles  over  the 
caustic  bed  of  humour,  flashing  and 
foaming  with  subtle  feint  of  witty 
war,  or  frothing  and  bubbling  with  the 
glee  of  ready  repartee;  still  gathering 
volume  and  expressive  force,  it  issues 
now  into  the  open,  gliding  gently  and 
rhythmically  on  with  many  a  wind 
and  graceful  curve,  through  shadowy 


vales  of  dreamy  thought  and  soft  ex- 
pression, and  ministered  to  by  many 
afifluents,  for  of  such  is  this  realm  of 
poetic  bud  and  bloom  prolific.  Thus 
ever-increasing  as  it  flows,  it  emerges 
from  among  the  flowers  and  enters 
once  again  a  new  region  of  sense  and 
sound,  where,  with  the  menacing  tone 
of  the  mountain  cataract,  it  rumbles 
between  cloud-capped  peaks  of  lofty 
sentiment  and  apt  felicitous  utterance 
springing  from  giddy  heights,  and  toss- 
ing aloft  its  spray  in  sparkling  show- 
ers, rainbowed  with  the  hues  of  an 
impassioned  eloquence,  or  iridescent 
with  the  tints  of  a  classic  diction,  till 
at  length,  full-fed  and  perfected,  it 
surges  onward  in  all  the  majestic  plen- 
itude of  the  father  of  the  waters, 
sweeping  apace  with  giant  might 
through  realms  of  doubt  and  bigotry, 
of  wilful  misapprehension  and  be- 
sotted opposition ;  here  smiting  with 
irresistible  force  some  adamantine 
rock  of  gross  ignorance  or  cruel 
superstition,  there  shaking  with  its 
mighty  voice  of  thunder  some  dread 
abyss  where  lurks  the  taint  of  covert 
vice,  or  crouches  the  misshapen  form 
of  monstrous  irreligion,  coursing 
through  gloomy  chasms  and  deep 
dark  ravines,  and  laying  bare  to  the 
glorious  rays  of  universal  and  pro- 
gressive intelligence  the  golden  sands 
of  philosophic  lore  and  scientific  re- 
search, ever  widening,  ever  expand- 
ing, the  while  bearing  richly-freighted 
argosies  of  accumulated  lore  on- 
ward through  years,  and  epochs,  and 
cycles — forever  onward — to  the  broad 
bosom  of  that  illimitable  ocean  of 
perfected  wisdom  which,  unswept  by 
temporal  gale,  unruffled  by  even  a 
transient  breeze  of  earthly  misconcep- 
tion or  scepticism,  placid  and  pro- 
found, sleeps  forever  beneath  the 
beams  of  the  eternal  sun. 

And,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  anent  the  so-called  spelling 
reform.  I  may  be  prejudiced ;  some 
may  style  me  antiquated  in  my  no- 
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tions  ;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  no  Vandal  hand  may 
ever  be  permitted  to  mutilate  the 
wonderful  heritage  of  our  written 
speech,  the  noble  treasury  of  our 
nation's  past  thought  and  historic 
vicissitudes.  They  talk  of  a  phonetic 
system  of  spelling.  I  say,  alter  our 
orthography  and  the  first  stroke  of  the 
baluster  is  levelled  at  our  noble  edi- 
fice of  language,  which  must  surely 
fall.  Its  halls  may  indeed  be  rebuilt, 
but  where  will  be  their  frescoes  ?  Its 
chambers  may  be  re- furnished,  but 
where  will  be  their  pictures  ?  Its  artistic 
glories  will  disappear,  its  historic  as- 
sociations will  depart,  every  linea- 
ment of  expressive  grace  must  vanish, 
and  but  the  poor,  bare  skeleton  re- 
main. Is  not  that  noble  structure 
which  was  built  by  our  ancestors,  and 
improved  by  ourselves,  good  enough 
for  our  inheritors  ?  How  shall  we, 
the  possessors  and  guardians  and 
lovei's  of  this  ancestral  legacy  of  ini- 
mitable expression,  feel  as  we  range 
over  its  desecrated  threshold,  and  see 
every  feature  of  the  construction  we 
cherished  so  fondly,  swept  away  by 


the  unappreciative  and  merciless  dic- 
tum of  a  volatile  and  cultureless  re- 
form— save  the  mark  !  Our  beautiful 
word-pictures  are  to  be  marred  ;  the 
veil  of  our  temple  rent;  all  that  we 
deemed  expressive,  and  fluent,  and 
graceful  in  language,  epitomised  tales 
told  by  a  sign,  swept  out  of  being ;  and 
what  substituted?  Dry,  unmeaning 
Americanisms,  whose  main  associa- 
tions are  those  of  inimical  nationality, 
and  whose  sole  recommendation  is  an 
I  uncouth  and  Yankeefied  vesture,  shim- 
mering with  the  gloss  of  parvenu  no- 
velty, it  is  true,  but,  instead  of  the  cun- 
ningly-woven silk  of  yore,  fabricated 
of  poor,  poor  homespun,  of  shapeless 
pattern  and  scanty  cut,  without  a  re- 
ceptacle in  which  to  conservate  the 
guinea  of  a  golden  idea,  or  a  pocket  in 
which  to  lay  aside  one  silver  dollar  of 
intelligent  thought.  In  earnest,  heart- 
felt appeal  against  any  such  absurd 
and  unnecessary  innovation  I  lift  my 
humble  voice.  Let  our  language  be 
!  spared  to  us  in  all  its  integrity,  and 
j  the  glorious  history  of  its  rise,  its  pro- 
j  gress,  and  its  perfections  be  perpetu- 
ated in  and  by  itself. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Edtuatiotml  Weekly  de- 
claims against  infant  "concert  recitations," 
citing  as  examples  of  the  false  impressions 
such  noisy  repetitions  often  make,  the  case  of 
the  little  boy  who  memorized  (!)  "Two  lines 
meeting  at  a  point"  as  "Two  nines  nigger 
on  a  point,"  and  of  the  little  girl  who  sang 
"Landy  free  knows'Snotty  Snag  "  instead  of 
*'  Land  of  the  free,  knows  not  a  slave."  We 
can  parallel  these  with  instances  that  came 
under  our  own  notice  :  thus,  we  knew  a  lad 
who  sang  "Hold  the  Fort,"  "Hold  the 
Fork."  Another  gave,  "  To  rebels  of  love 
your  pigeons  dry  "  for  "  To  realms  above 
your  pinions  try."  Even  the  Multiplication 
Table  is  frequently  fearfully  mangled — twice 
and  twelve  become  kivice  and  kwelve.  In 
schools  where  it  is  the  practice  to   "  teach  " 


[  the  Counties  and  County  Towns  of  Ontario 
I  on  this  wise,  it  is  astonishing  the  names  some 
!   places  get.     We  have  heard  "  Simkol  coun- 
I   town    Barrick,"    "  Hold-a-man     coun-town 
j   Kyuga,"    Wentowar    coun-town    Hanlan," 
"Grick  coun-town  Owingsoun"  and  "  Yawr 
coun-town  Tront."     In  fact  there  is  hardly  a 
name  or  any  kind  of  word  not  liable  to  mis- 
pronunciation by  this  manner  of  conducting 
a  class,  and  although  for  the  sake  of  variety 
it  may  be  well  now  and  again  to  humour  the 
little  ones  by  allowing    them   to   repeat  in 
concert,  great  care  should  be  used  to  avoid 
errors  similar  to  those  we  have  pointed  out. 
Let  any  teacher  who  has  pursued  this  system 
for  a  time,  get  his  pupils  to  write  the  names 
down,    and  he  will  be  as  much  amused  as 
discouraged  at  the  result. 
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FROM     CONTEMPORARY     SOURCES. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS.* 

THERE  is  no  subject  in  the  much 
distended  school  curriculum, 
commonly  called  the  course  of  study, 
which  is  receiving  so  much  careful 
consideration  from  the  leading  educa- 
tors as  language  lessons  and  composi- 
tion. Judging  from  the  results,  after 
a  continuous  school  course  of  a  dozen 
years,  certainly  no  subject  still  de- 
mands more  thoughtful  investigation. 
In  the  whole  range  of  human  know- 
ledge nothing  is  more  desirable  than 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
mother  tongue,  so  that  the  thoughts 
can  be  expressed  in  a  clear,  concise, 
consecutive,  and  forcible  manner.  It 
is  no  ordinary  acquirement  to  be  able 
to  wield  a  fluent  pen,  or  in  unpremedi- 
tated speech  to  give  utterance  to  defi- 
nite ideas,  arranged  in  order  so  that 
whatever  is  communicated  will  be 
lucid  and  convincing.  In  a  district, 
grammar,  or  high-school  course,  which 
of  the  various  subjects  (on  the  great 
arena  of  life)  will  most  positively  de- 
monstrate the  supremacy  of  intellec- 
tual strength  and  vigour  ?  After  the 
course  in  arithmetic  has  been  finished, 
how  much  mathematics  beyond  that 
is  required  for  the  statesman,  judge, 
lawyer,  physician,  merchant,  me- 
chanic ?  And  yet  to  which  of  these 
persons  is  a  command  of  language 
not  of  the  utmost  importance?  With 
a  continuous  course  in  language  from 
the  first  year  in  school,  through  the 
various  grades,  until  graduation  from 
the  High  Schools,  what  an  immense 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Pedagogical 
Association,  by  J,  Mickleborough,  Principal  of  Cin- 
cinnati Normal  School. 


advantage  there  would  be  in  culture 
— not  to  mention  power  and  vigour 
of  intellect — over  present  attempts  at 
"  harmonious  and  equable  evolution 
of  the  human  powers." 

On  the  part  of  regular  drill  masters 
and  book-bound  teachers  there  is  little 
sympathy  for  this  work.  It  is  some- 
what different  for  teacher  and  pupil 
from  that  in  the  exact  sciences,  or 
spelling,  in  which  various  steps  and 
stages  can  be  measured  and  estimated 
accurately  by  a  per  centum  mark.  In 
language  there  must  be  variety  and 
versatility. 

The  numerous  exceptions  and  pecu- 
liarities in  our  language  are  insur- 
mountable to  the  younger  children, 
but  there  is  a  period  in  mental  deve- 
lopment when  such  minute  investiga- 
tions and  analyses  afford  excellent 
mental  discipline  and  become  indis- 
pensable— in  other  words,  the  so- 
called  grammar  has  its  proper  place 
in  a  thorough  study  of  English. 

With  the  children  below  the  Fifth 
Reader  a  text-book  dealing  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  language  is  an 
impediment  rather  than  an  advantage 
in  preparing  the  mind  for  freedom  in 
the  proper  use  of  speech,  oral  or  writ- 
ten. The  great  outcry  against  gram- 
mar arises  from  tlie  injudicious  and 
stultifying  procedure  of  attempting 
work  in  the  lower  grades  that  is  suit- 
able and  appropriate  for  more  mature 
intellects.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
grammar  that  there  are  so  many  excep- 
tions to  each  rule  estabHshed,  but  as 
these  actually  exist  in  the  language, 
there  is  a  proper  time  for  their  study. 

With   a  graded    course  advancing 
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pari  passu  with  the  unfolding  intelli- 
gence of  the  learner,  the  English 
grammar  has  its  legitimate  place  ;  and 
instead  of  raising  a  hue  and  cry 
against  technical  grammar,  it  is  more 
justifiable  and  commendable  to  charge 
home  upon  the  blunderers  who  placed 
subjects  in  the  course  of  study  which 
should  be  relegated  to  those  of  more 
mature  intellect. 

A  little  attention  to  established 
principles  of  pedagogical  science  would 
have  prevented  the  mistakes  to  which 
reference  is  made. 

For  the  first  half-year  in  school, 
under  the  influence  of  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  teacher,  the  children 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  freedom 
and  natural  vigour  of  speech,  rather 
than  intimidated  by  constrained  efforts 
at  formal  correctness.  Corrections 
should  not  be  made  so  as  to  become 
repressive,  but  gently  and  gradually 
the  children  should  be  led  to  make 
statements  in  a  better  form.  It  would 
be  well  to  remember  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  use  a  word  until  he  has  earned 
the  right  to  use  it. 

The  right  to  use  a  word  depends 
upon  our  knowledge  of  its  meaning, 
ability  to  spell,  etc. 

After  this  introduction  to  school 
life,  in  all  the  exercises  the  children 
should  be  required  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  full  sentences,  and  when 
incorrect,  the  error  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  uncorrected.  The 
corrections  should  be  made  by  the 
pupils  if  possible,  otherwise  by  the 
teacher.  In  many  instances  children 
have  learned  ungrammatical  expres- 
sions at  home  ;  these  require  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
after  many  repetitions  the  correct  form 
will  eventually  take  the  place  of  the 
erroneous. 

"The  pupil's  ability  to  use  good 
language  does  not  depend  upon  his 
knowledge  of  grammar,  but  upon  his 
having  heard  good  English,  read  good 
English,  2Jid practised  good  English." 


If  these  two  points  are  carefully 
watched,  (i)  correcting  that  which  is 
wrong  in  the  language  of  the  children, 
(2)  requiring  tliem  to  use  full  sen- 
tences, expressed  in  simple  language,  a 
great  advance  will  be  made.  But  if 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  grades  is  conducted  according 
to  the  routine  laid  down  in  grammars, 
there  will  be  classifying  words  into 
parts  of  speech,  telling  properties  of 
each,  committing  to  memory  excep- 
tions innumerable,  and  learning  the 
stupendous  fact  that  each  is  a  dis- 
tributive, pronomial,  definitive  adjec- 
tive. 

But  continue  the  work  by  memoriz- 
ing ten  classes  of  adverbs  and  singing 
the  list  of  prepositions,  etc.  After  all 
this  is  taught,  now  test  the  ability  of 
the  children  to  build,  construct,  frame 
sentences  that  shall  clearly,  accurately 
clothe  the  thought  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Failure  must  inevitably  be 
the  result.  It  is  true  that  the  Fifth  or 
Sixth  Reader  students  will  be  able  to 
analyze  sentences  placed  before  them, 
but  there  is  no  power  in  the  proper  use 
of  language.  The  power  to  use  lan- 
guage is  the  grand  central  idea  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  giving  instruction  in 
language.  It  would  seem  that  in  this 
subject  the  tree  is  placed  with  its 
branches  in  the  earth,  and  its  roots  in 
the  air.  The  memoriter  work  is  now 
followed  by  analyzing  or  tearing  to 
pieces  or  dissecting  the  sentence. 
Will  a  boy  learn  to  skate  by  naming 
the  parts  of  a  pair  of  skates,  as  nm- 
ners,  clamps,  screws,  heel,  toe,  etc., 
or  by  analyzing  and  telling  how  one 
part  is  related  to  another  ?  Will  a 
little  girl  learn  to  sew  by  picking  out 
the  stitches,  and  taking  one  part  of  a 
garment  from  another  ? 

Is  a  boy  to  learn  to  skate  ? — let  him 
skate. 

Is  a  boy  to  learn  to  swim  ? — let  him 
swim. 

Is  a  child  to  learn  to  write? — let  it 
write. 
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Is  a  child  to  learn  to  speak  or  write 
correctly,  and  with  ease  ? — ^let  it  use 
the  language  and  express  its  ideas 
in  full  sentences. 

As  in  skating  there  will  be  faltering 
and  falling ;  in  swimming  the  head 
goes  under  the  water;  so  in  sentence- 
building  there  will  be  imperfections, 
yet  these  errors  will  be  profitable  by 
requiring  more  carefulness  in  future 
attempts.  This  work  should  be  oral 
as  well  as  written.  In  the  early  years 
of  school  life,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  text-book,  much  valuable  in- 
struction may  be  given,  and  much 
real  education  in  language  may  be 
accomplished.  The  object,  then,  in 
this  paper,  is  to  present  a  plan  of 
work  for  these  lower  grades  in  our 
schools  that  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  unfolding  intellectual  capaci- 
ties of  the  children,  so  that  mental 
development  and  ability  to  use  lan- 
guage shall  advance  side  by  side.  As 
the  mind  grows — develops — so  shall 
the  ability  to  use  language  fluently  in- 
crease. 

There  must  be  no  neglect  in  having 
language-culture  keep  pace  with  the 
intellectual  growth,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  hot-house  process  of  trying 
to  stimulate  the  young  mind  beyond 
its  natural  activities,  and  then  com- 
plain because  there  is  no  fruitage  after 
many  months  of  toil  and  years  of 
waiting.  Boys  sometimes  go  into  the 
orchard,  and,  after  stoning,  clubbing, 
and  much  shaking,  a  few  apples  of 
poor  quality  are  obtained.  Wait  until 
the  time  of  proper  development,  and 
then  a  little  effort  will  usually  be  re- 
warded with  abundance  of  luscious 
fruit. 

Teachers  are  obliged  to  cudgel, 
shake  and  rake  the  brains  of  the 
youngsters,  and  in  despair  exclaim, 
failure^  failure,  in  this  work  of  techni- 
cal grammar.  Fellow-teachers,  wait 
for  more  maturity,  and  then  with  pro- 
per effort  the  richest  results  may  be 
yours,  or  rather  your  pupils  ! 


Actions  are  particularly  noticed  by 
children,  and  reproduced  by  them  in 
their  plays.  Who  has  not  seen  chil- 
dren play  school,  and  observed  how 
accurately  the  teacher's  eccentrici- 
ties have  been  portrayed.  Since  the 
children  voluntarily  make  these  ob- 
servations and  reproduce  them,  let 
the  reproduction  consist  in  narrating 
what  was  done  in  suitable  language. 
Suppose  the  Principal  came  into  the 
room  and  said  "Good  morning"  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  said  *'  Good 
morning,  sir,"  and  he  then  said  "  Good 
7norning^  children  ;  "  and  the  teacher 
offered  him  a  chair,  and  he  said  "  No, 
thank  you,"  and  left  the  room.  This 
was  intended  for  a  lesson,  and  the 
children  were  requested  to  listen,  and 
watch  carefully,  and  then  tell  what 
was  said  and  done  in  the  order  of 
occurrence. 

Children  cannot  generally  talk 
about  things  in  the  abstract ;  hence, 
in  talking  about  familiar  events,  select 
such  as  can  be  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  upon  which  observation 
can  be  made  there  and  then.  Clea?- 
perceptiofis  must  precede  the  attempts 
at  expression  of  them.  Ideas  before 
ivords  is  an  old  but  valuable  maxim. 

Language  is  thought  made  visible  : 
hence  both  the  oral  and  written  forms 
are  essential  to  this  manifestation  of 
thought.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why 
take  the  narrative  composition  rather 
than  the  descriptive?  I  answer  (i) 
because  it  follows  more  directly  the 
development  of  the  childish  mind, 
as  we  observe  it  in  its  unrestrained 
activities.  (2)  "The  narrative  is 
easier  both  to  compose  and  to  com- 
prehend than  is  description."  (Bain's 
Rhetoric,  page  166.) 

In  this  work  the  child  is  allowed  to 
express  its  conscious  experiences. 
When  the  teacher  advances  beyond 
this,  and  requires  the  pupil  to  repeat 
his  words,  it  is  simply  compelling  the 
little  six-year-old  to  wear  the  teacher's 
overcoat. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  GRAMMAR. 

To  preface  the  something  which 
we  wish  to  say  about  grammar,  we 
are  going  to  tell  a  true  story.  If  we 
were  writing  blank  verse  we  would 
call  it  "  an  ower  true  tale,"  but  since 
we  are  only  editing  plain  prose  we 
will  call  it  a  very  true  story,  or,  a  too- 
too  true  story,  if  you  prefer  the  aesthe- 
tic phraseology. 

To  begin  :  There  was  once  a  boy 
whom,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  will 
call  John  Smith.  This  boy  had  a 
teacher,  whom,  also  for  convenience, 
we  will  call  Miss  Jones.  Now,  John 
was  not  one  of  Miss  Jones'  brightest 
pupils,  neither  was  he  one  of  the  dull- 
est. He  was  not  particularly  fond  of 
study ;  still,  under  the  stern  pressure 
of  necessity,  or  a  strong  reason  of  any 
kind,  he  would  apply  himself  dili- 
gently and  well.  He  himself  was 
always  desirous  of  excusing  any  re- 
missness on  his  part  in  school  work, 
by  referring  to  his  pronounced  utili- 
tarian principles.  "There's  no  use 
in  learning  that,"  he  would  say.  But 
if  he  could  be  made  to  see  the  use  to 
which  any  branch  of  knowledge  could 
be  put  by  him,  he  would  apply  him- 
self to  it  with  an  ardour  which  was 
most  encouraging. 

Now,  Miss  Jones,  one  fine  day,  de- 
cided that  it  was  time  for  the  class  in 
which  John  Smith  was,  to  begin  the 
study  of  grammar.  We  will  exoner- 
ate Miss  Jones  from  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  folly  of  thrusting 
a  class  of  lads  headforemost  into  an 
abstruse  and  difficult  study  for  which 
they  had  had  no  preparation ;  it  was 
the  decision  of  the  School  Board,  and 
the  Board  had  but  adopted  a  graded 
outline  whose  wooden  proportions 
had  been  chiselled  out  by  a  so-called 
magnate,  assisted  by  a  school-book 
agent;  the  pair  astutely  imagining 
that  to  make  the  plan  of  study  re- 
semble their  own  heads  as  nearly  as 
possible  would  be  the  very  crowning 
glory  of  success. 


John  Smith  and  his  companions 
felt,  but  did  not  understand,  what  a 
brilliant  move  was  accomplished, 
when  the  somersault  from  mental 
arithmetic  landed  them,  without  in- 
jury to  life  or  limb,  in  the  midst  of 
the  study  of  grammar.  The  boys  un- 
dertook the  work  with  expressions  of 
disgust  that  augured  ill  for  their  good 
scholarship  in  it.  Miss  Jones  was 
undaunted,  however  ;  she  had  taught 
boys  grammar  before.  The  work  was 
not  pleasant,  she  acknowledged  ;  it 
was  too  much  like  giving  them  castor- 
oil  or  rhubarb.  But  she  had  done 
both,  and  she  knew  that  if  she  could 
get  the  boy's  mouth  open  she  could 
empty  the  medicine  into  it,  and  blow 
it  down  his  throat,  if  necessary.  So, 
if  she  could  get  his  mental  receptacle 
opened,  she  could  pour  in  the  gram- 
mar lesson,  and  by  some  means  worr)' 
it  down.  But  when  she  came  to  a  boy 
who  would  not  open  his  mouth,  then 
indeed  she  was  nonplussed. 

John  Smith  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  troublesome  ones.  He  had  object- 
ed to  undertaking  the  study  to  begin 
with,  and  he  only  took  his  place  in 
the  class  under  protest.  He  sat  with 
black  and  lowering  brow  all  through 
the  first  recitation,  while  Miss  Jones 
explained — with  as  much  vivacity  as 
she  could  get  up  on  so  dry  a  subject 
— the  different  names  and  offices  of 
the  parts  of  speech.  It  is  possible 
that  had  some  preliminary  language 
lessons  prefaced  this  sudden  plunge 
into  the  chilly  waters  of  grammar — 
some  lessons  showing  the  boys  that 
the  aim  and  use  of  the  study  were  to 
give  them  an  intelligent  mastery  of 
their  own  tongue  rather  than  to  store 
their  minds  with  a  list  of  (to  them) 
useless,  meaningless  definitions  and 
rules,  the  objections  of  our  hero  might 
have  been  forestalled,  and  his  dark 
countenance  would  not  now  have 
warned  Miss  Jones  of  an  impending 
battle. 

On  the  second  day  the  battle  be- 
gan.    John  Smith,  when  the  grammar 
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class  was  again  called,  refused  to  take 
his  seat  in  it.  He  had  not  learned 
his  lesson,  and  what  was  more,  he 
never  meant  to  learn  it ;  he  hated 
grammar;  he  could  not  see  any  use  in 
it ;  he  would  not  be  made  to  study  it. 
Miss  Jones  expostulated,  but  in  vain. 
She  coaxed,  she  scolded,  she  threat- 
ened, she  punished,  by  all  penal 
modes  permitted  to  her;  all  in  vain. 
She  called  in  the  aid  of  pater  and 
mater  Smith.  The  latter  had  resign- 
ed all  authority  over  young  John  be- 
fore he  was  out  of  frocks,  and  could 
now  only  coax,  bribe  and  weep,  no 
one  of  which  methods  made  any  im- 
pression upon  the  obdurate  youth. 
Pater  Smith  commanded,  but  was  not 
heeded ;  he  resorted  to  the  birch, 
which  he  used  with  cruel  force.  But 
his  son  was  gifted  with  some  of  that 
tenacity  of  purpose  A?hich  made  the 
great  original  John  Smith  so  illustrious, 
and  the  argument  of  the  birch  rod 
moved  him  not  a  whit.  Then  came 
the  School  Board,  who  threatened  the 
boy  with  expulsion.  This  did  no 
good,  for  John  would  not  yield  to  any 
one  now.  The  threat  of  expulsion 
was  carried  out,  and  John  bore  his 
books  away  from  the  school  in  triumph. 
Though  forced  to  retreat  from  the 
field  of  action,  he  felt  that  he  was 
victor  in  the  fight. 

What  was  the  end  of  the  story  ? 
Well,  matters  were  compromised  with 
mater  and  pater  Smith  without  much 
difficulty,  after  all.  John  ran  loose 
on  the  streets  for  a  while,  but  tiring 
of  this— for  he  was  not  an  idle  boy, 
naturally,  but  a  boy  whose  energies 
needed  direction — he  found  a  place  as 
errand  boy  in  a  grocery,  where  he 
gradually  rose  until  he  became  head 
clerk,  and  is  likely  to  own  the  busi- 
ness some  day. 

He  has  often  regretted  that  his 
school  days  were  so  suddenly  cut 
short,  though  he  will  not  admit  that 
his  position  on  the  question  of  gram- 
mar was  wrongly  taken.     And  yet  he 


has  been  known  to  wish  that  he  knew 
more  about  his  language,  for  he  con- 
fesses that  the  task  of  writing  a  letter 
is  an  herculean  one  to  him,  and  never 
undertaken  except  under  the  pressure 
of  the  direst  necessity. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  tale  ?  you 
ask.     We  said  it  was  to  be  something 
about  grammar,  did  we  not  ?  and  our 
story  is  too  long  to  permit  us  to  make 
of  it  much  more  than  a  moral,  or  a 
homily,  if  you  prefer  the  latter  word. 
There  must  be  some  reason  why  so 
many  young  persons  perfectly  despise 
the  study  of  grammar ;  some  reasons 
why    so    many   would,    like   John — 
though  they  are  not  brave  enough  to 
risk  it  as  he  did — rather  be  whipped 
and  driven  from  school  than  be  com- 
pelled to  study  it.     Grammar  is  a  dry 
study  in  itself,  we  must  admit.  There 
I    is  little  to  awaken  interest  in  its  long 
j    list  of  definitions  and  rules  ;  and  yet 
I    we  have  seen  a  class  of  boys  and  girls 
;   all  alive  with  interest  of  the  keenest 
1   sort,  during  the  recitation  on  the  de- 
clension of  adjectives.     (Grammar  may 
be   dry,  but  not  more   so  than  other 
studies,  and  the  cause  for  the  general 
dislike  toward  it  on  the  part  of  young 
people  is  more  because  of  the  dull, 
j    lifeless  mode  of  teaching  it,  than  be- 
I   cause  of  the  inherent  dulness  of  the 
I   subject.     Indeed,  the  subject,  if  you 
I   go  into  the  heart  of  it,  is  not  dull  at 
j   all,  but  full  of  the  most  delightful  in- 
1   terest. 

I  Grammar  encloses  within  itself,  as 
1  the  nut-shell  encloses  the  kernel,  all 
I  the  rich  mysteries  of  the  study  of 
I  language.  Make  the  children  see 
;  this.  Show  them  that  they  never  can 
understand  their  beautiful  English 
\  tongue,  that  they  never  can  use  it 
I  effectively  and  well,  if  they  do  not 
i  understand  the  mechanical  part  of 
I  it — its  grammar.  Teach  them  that 
I  by  learning  grammar  they  are  learning 
j  to  use  the  most  effective  instrument 
I  that  has  ever  been  given  into  the 
j   charge  of  mankind.     Is  not  the  poet's 
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declaration,  that  "the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,"  assented  to  through- 
out  the  civiHzed  world  ?     And    can 
any  man,  whatever  his  native  abilities, 
wield  this  mighty  weapon  effectively 
without  knowing  the  force  of  those 
other  weapons  employed  through  it — 
which  alone  make   the  pen  strong — 
the  weapons  of  words  ?     By  combin-    j 
ing  the  study  of  the  technicalities  of   i 
our  language — which  we  call  its  gram- 
mar— with    the   study    of  its    innate    , 
treasures,  we  shall  never  have  com-    I 
plaints  from  our  boys  and  girls  that    j 
grammar  is  a  detestable  study,  or  that 
they  perfectly  hate  it. — Ex. 


KEEPING  CHILDREN   AFTER    • 
SCHOOL. 

•  This  is  a  very  objectionable  prac- 
tice, not  rendered  any  the  better  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  common.  The 
Courts  of  one  or  more  States  "have  de- 
cided that  it  is  illegal  when  done 
against  parental  instructions  to  the  I 
teacher,  or,  indeed,  without  clearly  evi-  I 
denced  parental  assent.  State  Super- 
intendents have,  in  many  cases,  held 
it  to  be  allowable,  but  that  does  not 
vindicate  it.  On  all  sides  we  hear  or 
read  complaints  of  parents  against  it. 
Most  frequently  these  complaints  are 
against  that  class  of  teachers  who 
sliould  be  most  exempt  from  this 
fault — primary  teachers.  The  practice 
is  a  fashion.  It  has  been  in  use  so 
long,  that  with  an  immense  number 
of  teachers  it  has  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  necessary  thing.  For  all  this, 
it  never  was  anything  but  a  very  re- 
prehensible practice,  and  as  useless  as 
it  is  blameworthy.  If  a  little  child  i 
fails  to  give  attention,  if  he  plays  | 
when  he  should  be  studying,  if  he  i 
whispers  or  makes  any  objectionable 
movement,  down  comes  the  penalty 
upon  him — he  must  stay  after  school. 
VVe  know  of  a  teacher,  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  where  these  lines 
are  indited,  who  uses  no  other  pun-  j 
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ishment.  She  has  reduced  keeping 
her  children  in  to  an  *' exact  science.'^ 
At  least,  the  children  have  an  exact 
knowledge  of  what  the  command  to 
"  stay  after  school"  means,  by  the 
nature  of  the  offence  for  which  it  is 
required.  She  has  a  schedule  of 
prices,  as  it  were,  for  the  various 
school-room  peccadilloes :  whispering, 
so  many  minutes  after  school ;  shuf- 
fling the  feet  on  the  floor,  so  many 
minutes ;  failing  in  a  recitation,  so 
many  more;  and  so  on.  The  schedule 
has  been  read  to  the  children  so  many 
times,  that  they  know  it  even  better 
than  the  teacher,  and  we  think  they 
generally  employ  the  season  of  their 
penance  watching  the  clock.  They 
frequently  remind  her  that  **  time's 
up,"  if  she  fails  to  notice  the  moment 
when,  according  to  the  schedule,  the 
penitential  period  should  be  closed. 
This  seems  to  be  making  an  absur- 
dity of  the  practice  of  detaining  chil- 
dren after  school ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  a  bad  thing.  There  is  less 
harm  done  by  making  the  fashion  ab- 
surd— which  may  lead  to  its  ultimate 
abolition — than  there  is  by  adhering 
to  it  with  all  the  seriousness  and  so- 
lemnity with  which  men  cling  to  a 
sacred  rite.  Better  to  give  up  the 
fashion  altogether.  We  do  not  think 
that  our  children  are  in  further  need 
of  confinement.  Six  hours  a  day  in  a 
close,  ill-ventilated  room,  where  every 
breath  takes  in  a  rank  poison  to  lungs 
and  blood,  is  about  as  much  as  the 
young  system  can  bear.  Probably 
many  adhere  to  the  '*  keeping  in" 
practice  from  an  idea  that  a  certain 
class  of  offences  must  be  punished, 
and  they  have  no  other  convenient 
mode  of  punishment,  since  corporal 
punishment  has  been  crowded  out. 
But  if  a  teacher  has  not  the  moral 
force  to  govern  without  punishments, 
or  the  pupils  are  not  amenable  to  love 
and  reason,  it  might  be  even  better  to 
resurrect  the  long-buried  birch  (never 
the    ferule),  than    to  resort    to    this 
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system  of  imprisonment.  Intellectu- 
ally and  morally,  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, the  child  gains  much  less  than 
it  loses.  And  often  the  parents  who 
need  the  child's  services  are  incon- 
venienced. The  teacher,  too,  is  ren- 
dered more  irritable,  and  the  entire 
school  suffers  as  a  consequence. — Ex. 


ROUTINE. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of 
teachers  is  to  avoid  falling  into  a  rut 
of  formal  routine.  This  is  hurtful 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  chil- 
dren. To  themselves,  because  it 
'leads  them  into  a  habit  of  lifeless 
teaching  certain  to  be  ultimately  fatal 
to  their  success ;  to  the  children,  be- 
cause it  leads  them  to  think  that  their 
study  has  no  purpose  beyond  ena- 
bling them  to  go  through  their  recita- 
tions creditably.  Children  are  very 
prone  to  fall  into  the  idea  that  they 
only  study  to  recite.  So  many  words 
to  be  learned  from  the  text-book  and 
held  in  mind  long  enough  to  be  re- 
peated, and  that  is  all,  they  fancy, 
that  need  be  expected  of  them.  But 
the  true,  conscientious  teacher  knows 
that  his  pupils  can  make  no  true  pro- 
gress until  he  has  taught  them  to 
study  the  subject  as  well  as  the  book. 
And  he  knows  that  to  do  this  effec- 
tively he  himself  must  work  indepen- 
dently of  the  book,  using  it  simply  as 
an  instrument  to  aid  him,  not  as  a 
crutch  absolutely  needed  to  enable 
him  to  walk.  '  The  routine  teacher  is 
always  bound  to  his  book,  and  with- 
out it  is  like  the  lame  man  without 
his  crutch  ;  or  perhaps,  to  alter  the 
simile,  like  a  vessel  without  a  rudder  ; 
for  he  makes  no  progress,  though  he 
may  seem  to  be  advancing.  The 
avoidance  of  routine  is  quite  essential 
to  true  progress  in  teaching.  The 
children  must  be  taught  the  practical 
value  of  the  lessons  they  are  learning  ; 
taught  that  they  learn  in  order  to  be- 
c(3me  wiser  and  better  men  and  wo- 


men, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting over  each  day's  recitation.  To 
accomplish  this  the  teacher  must  give 
instruction  by  topics  rather  than  by 
the  strict  order  of  the  book,  and  him- 
self labour  diligently  to  acquire,  for 
his  own  use,  all  the  knowledge  he  can 
find  outside  of  the  book.  Every  new 
idea  will  aid  in  making  the  recitation 
interesting,  which  is  a  great  help.  A 
routine  recitation  is  always  dull. 


OLD  TIME  SCHOOL  DAVS. 
**  Please,  sir,  will  you  mend  my  pen?" 

We  haven't  been  inside  of  a  school- 
house  for  a  good  many  years,  and, 
musing  upon  the  past,  we  wonder  if 
a  scholar  ever  sings  out  to  the  teach- 
er, "  Please,  sir,  will  you  mend  my- 
pen  ?  "  They  used  to,  when  we  were 
a  boy  ;  and  the  teacher  always  car- 
ried a  particularly  sharp  penknife,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest. It  had  a  white  handle,  and  we 
used  to  think  we  would  like  one  just 
like  it.  To  be  able  to  make  and 
mend  quill  pens  was  one  of  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  teacher  in 
the  district  school,  in  the  days  when 
our  young  ideas  were  instructed  in 
the  target  practice.  Wanting  in  this, 
it  would  have  been  useless  for  a  can- 
didate for  a  teacher's  position  to  have 
applied  to  the  "  Board  "  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  board  'round. 

It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  watch 

one  of  those  old  pedagogues  make  a 

pen.     He  would  put  his  glasses  on, 

and  opening  his   penknife,   carefully 

feel  the  edge.     Then  he  would  reach 

down  and  strop  the  blade  dexterously 

a  few  times  on  his  well-worn  calfskin 

pumps — for  they  all  wore  pumps  in  the 

school-room  in  those  days.   They  had 

to,  to  save  their  boots,  poor  fellows. 

;  Then  selecting  a  quill  from  a  bunch 

;  in  his  desk,  tied  up  with  a  scarlet  rib- 

1   bon,  he  would  cut  off  a  portion  of  the 

;  feathered  end  to  make  it  the  desired 
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length,  trim  it  a  little,  and  then,  with 
one  swift  and  dexterous  scoop  of  the 
knife,  give  shape  to  the  pen.  In  three 
more  rapid  motions  the  slit  is  made 
in  the  end  and  the  point  formed. 

The  teacher  used  to  remain  after 
school-hours  to  make  and  mend  pens 
for  the  writing-class,  and  "set"  copies 
in  their  copy-books.  Occasionally  a 
pupil  more  ingenious  or  imitative  than 
the  rest  learned  to  make  his  own 
pens,  but  this  was  rare. 

We  noticed  that  the  pens  of  the 
big  girls  needed  repairing  oftenest, 
and  the  teacher  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  in  mending  them.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  human  nature  even  in  a 
school-teacher.  But  pen-mending  is 
all  out  of  date  now.  No  one  uses 
quill  pens  any  more,  except  occasion- 
ally an  old-fashioned  attorney  or  doc- 
tor who  still  clings  to  the  practice  of 
his  youth — which  is  all  the  practice 
some  doctors  have,  by  the  way. 

If  some  editors  were  writing  this, 
they  would  sigh  and  ask  where  those 
old  pedagogues  who  used  to  mend 
the  quills  of  my  youth  are  ?  And 
where  are  the  boys  whose  copy-books 
were  defaced  with  pens  that  persis- 
tently and  maliciously  "  splattered  ? " 
and  where,  tell  us,  are  the  big  girls 
whose  pens  had  to  go  into  the  dry- 
dock  so  often  for  repairs  ?  It  does 
no  particular  good  that  we  know  of 
to  propound  these  inquiries,  and  if 
we  should,  echo  would  only  make  its 
usual  and  unsatisfactory  answer — 
"Where?" 

The  pedagogues  are  mostly  dead. 
We  met  one  of  them  the  last  time  we 
visited  the  old  stamping-ground.  The 
eye  that  made  us  tremble  had  grown 
dim  and  lustreless ;  the  form  that 
loomed  up  in  such  a  formidable  man- 
ner when  he  produced  his  ferule  and 
ordered  us  to  advance  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  school-room  to  receive  our 
regular  dressing  down,  was  bowed  and 
shrunken  ;   and  the  locks  that  were 
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black  as  midnight  when  we  first  knew 
him  had  become  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  We  felt  kindly  towards  the 
old  master,  but  when  he  addressed  us 
we  were  singularly  conscious  of  feel- 
ing a  little  of  that  awe  with  which  he 
impressed  us  as  a  child. 

The  old  schoolmaster  was  a  rough 
one  in  his  day  ;  but  he  usually  had  a 
rough  set  of  boys  to  deal  with  in  the 
country  school  over  which  he  was 
called  to  preside.  The  first  day  he 
assumed  control  frequently  had  to 
decide  whether  or  not  he  was  master 
of  the  situation.  His  proportions 
were  critically  measured  by  the  big 
boys,  and  his  manner  closely  ob- 
served. Any  indication  of  physical 
or  moral  weakness  would  be  detected 
and  taken  advantage  of  whenever  op- 
portunity offered.  We  have  seen 
contests  for  supremacy  carried  on  be- 
tween masters  and  scholars  on  the 
floor  in  a  bloody  way.  The  master 
was  nearly  always  victorious ;  yet  we 
remember  one  instance  where  he  was 
pitched  headlong  oiit  of  doors  into 
the  snow  and  the  key  turned  on  him. 
The  trustees  tried  to  sustain  him,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
school. 

The  next  one  who  came,  warned  by 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  repressed 
all  indications  of  insubordination  with 
great  severity.  We  have  seen  him 
hurl  a  heavy  walnut  ruler  across  the 
school-room  at  the  head  of  a  boy  who 
was  whispering.  And  his  favourite 
way  of  accelerating  the  movements 
of  a  tardy  scholar  was  to  catch  him  by 
the  collar  and  drag  him  over  the 
seats.  The  boys  never  tried  to  run 
that  teacher  out  of  the  school-house, 
but  he  had  to  stand  a  long  lawsuit 
for  beating  a  boy  with  undue  severity. 
We  presume  that  race  of  schoolmas- 
ters has  entirely  died  out,  or  if  it  is 
perpetuated  at  all  it  is  in  the  wild 
districts  of  the  Far  West. —  Cincinnati 
Saturday  Night. 
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THE  HOPE  OF  THE  AGE. 

This,  according  to  the  Educational 
Journal  of  Virginia,  rests  more  with 
the  common  school  than  with  anything 
else.  We  copy  a  part  of  the  article 
referred  to,  and  commend  its  forcible 
sentences  to  any  teachers  that  lightly 
estimate  their  responsibilities  : — 

"  The  reign  of  physical  government 
is  coming  to  an  end.     The  many  will 
not  much  longer  be  controlled  by  the 
few  under  any  form  of  government. 
Then  the  great  question  is,  how  are 
the    many  to  be  guided?      The  an- 
swer is  easy,  though   the  execution 
may  be  difficult.     It  is  by  educating 
each  individual,  not  simply  in  letters 
and  figures,  but  in  right  habits,  moral 
and  industrial,  and  in  right  principles, 
moral,  social,  and  civil.     There  must 
be  a   kingdom    established   in    each 
breast,  controlled  by  conscience,  en- 
lightened by  a  systematic  training  in 
the    written    doctrines    of    practical 
ethics,    political,  economy,    law   and 
government.      The  superior  mission 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  family  is  not 
forgotten  when  we  say  that  the  sort  of 
education  of  which  we  now  speak  can 
be  given  in  the  common  schools,  and 
nowhere  else !     This  is  the  only  in- 
strumentality which  can  be  made  to 
include  all  the  people,  and  which  can 
be  depended  on  to  give  the  sort  of 
instruction  specially  required  for   the 
public   safety.      And   if  it   be  done 
properly,  it  will  be   effective.      The 
masses  will  become  survivors  of  every 
right  principle  ;  the  grand  army  of  law 
and  order  ;  the  embodiment  of  justice, 
and  peace  and  patriotism ;  the  grand- 
est muniment  ever  thrown  around  the 
homes,  the  property,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country.     The  rich  must 
be  taught  that  poverty  has  rights  as 
well    as    property — that    oppression 
must  cease ;  and   the  poor  must  be 
taught  where  their  rights  begin  and 
where   they  end.     It  must  be  shewn 
to  every  child  that  by  the  very  princi- 


ple on  which  alone  society  can  exist, 
every  form  of  communism  is  as  fool- 
ish as  it  is  villainous,  and  that  a  de- 
structive mob  should  be  treated  like 
an  irruption   of  wild  beasts.       How 
can  an  ignorant,  uninstructed  multi- 
tude know  what  ought  to  be  done,  in 
those   bewildering   crises  when    hun- 
ger and  passion,  and  bold   example 
tempt  them  to  wild  extremes?     And 
how  can  they  ever  know  unless  they 
are    taught?     and    where    can    this 
teaching    be    given    except    in    the 
schools?    and   how    can   the  proper 
teaching  be  given  there  as  long  as  the 
schools  are  so  narrow  in  their  teach- 
ings— are  stinted  for  the  means  of  a 
bare   subsistence,    and    treated    with 
uncultured,  untrained  teachers?     To 
stint  the  public  school  interest  in  any 
of   its    departments,    of  supervision, 
normal  education,  teachers'  salaries, 
school  apparatus,  or  subjects  of  in- 
struction,   is    the   veriest    madness. 
To  do  this    is    to  dry   up   the  very 
fountains  of  hope,  and  to  leave  the 
future  of  society  to  the  very  blackness 
of  darkness.     If  society  will  not  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  the  prophet,  it  will 
be  driven  to  see  that  what  is  wanted 
for   its    salvation    is    right  knowledge 
among  the  people,  and  that  this  can 
come  only  through  the  public  schools, 
and  by  means  of  teachers  of  the  high- 
est order,  selected  and  trained  with 
the  utmost   liberality,   and  crowned 
with  universal  love  and  honour." 


CLEAR  AND  CORRECT  DEFINI- 
TIONS. 

There  is  a  good  story,  which  has 
been  often  told,  it  is  true,  but  has 
not  yet  lost  its  pith  aqd  point,  of  a 
young  freshman  in  college,  who  was 
under  examination.  "What  is  ratio?" 
asked  the  professor.  '*  Ratio  is  pro- 
portion," replied  the  freshman.  "Well, 
what  is  proportion  ? "  was  the  next 
query.  "  Proportion  is  ratio,"  was 
the  ready  answer.     *'  Well,  what  are 
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both  together?"  inquired  the  profes- 
sor, determined  to  get  some  inteUigent 
reply  from  the  young  man.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,"  said  the  youth,  "I  can 
xiefi7ie  but  one  at  a  time/"  and  the 
professor  had  to  acknowledge  himself 
beaten. 

There  is  one  principle  in  defining 
which  is  the  most  important,  viz.,  that 
the    definition  shall   convey  a    clear 
idea  of  its  own  meaning.     Otherwise 
it  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  defini- 
tion.     Teachers  find  themselves  re- 
quired to   define    words  very   often. 
They  should  see  to  it  that  the  defini- 
tions they  give  are  not  only  correct, 
but  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  be  really 
understood.     Often  the  teacher  may 
use  the  exact  words  of  the  book  ;  for 
we  are  happy  to   say  that  there  are 
some  text-books  which  offer  most  ex- 
cellent, carefully-expressed  definition. 
In  others,  however,  the  work  of  defin- 
ing is  done  in  a  very  slipshod,  hasty 
manner — so  poorly  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  pupils  to  gain  clear 
and  accurate  ideas  from  them  unless 
aided  by  the  teacher.    Look  after  this 
matter.    Examine  each  text-book  that 
you  use  with  diligent  care,  and  if  any 
definition  seems  to  you  blind  or  mis- 
leading,  correct  them  by  some   bet- 
ter authority.     Write  the  substituted 
definition  on  the  board,  and  see  to  it 
that  all  the  class  learns  z/,  and  not  the 
one  given  in  the  book.  It  is  not  a  bad 
thing  for  children  to  learn  definitions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  ! 
for  them,  for  it  helps  them  to  learn  ! 
the  art  of  concise  and   accurate  ex-  ; 
pression.     Some  teachers  ignore  the  ; 
words  of  the  book,  and  let  children 
make   their   own    definitions.      This   i 
seems  to  us  the  height  of  fooHshness.   ! 
For  how  should  a  child,  who  knows   j 
nothing  at  all  of  a  subject,  be  as  well   I 
able  to  define  it  as  a  scholarly  man,   | 
who  has  given  years  of  study  to  it  and   | 
to  kindred   subjects?      Besides,  the  ' 
child  has  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
language,  while  the  man  may  be  com- 
plete master  of  his  tongue,  recognis- 


ing the  finest  shades  of  meaning  that 
words  can  convey.  Do  we  usually 
expect  as  fine  work  from  the  tyro  in 
the  draughtsman's  art — the  one  who 
has  handled  the  tools  but  a  few 
months — as  from  him  who  has  turned 
out  skilled  work  with  them  for  years  ? 
Quite  as  foolish  does  it  seem  to  us  to 
accept  a  pupil's  bungling  definition  of 
an  allegation  or  proportion,  or  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  per- 
mit him  to  think  it  as  useful  for  his 
purposes  of  subsequent  study,  or  as 
conducing  as  much  to  his  present  un- 
derstanding of  the  subjects,  as  the 
polished  and  comprehensive  defini- 
tion of  the  book.  This  has  been 
framed  in  the  first  place  by  a  man 
who  knows  pretty  well  ivhat  he  wants 
to  define  ;  then  it  has  been  pruned 
and  polished  to  remove  unnecessary 
words  and  ideas.  It  ought  to  be,  and 
it  usually  />,  the  very  best  present- 
ment of  the  idea  that  the  pulpit  could 
have  ;  it  is  certainly  a  better  one  than 
his  uneducated  comprehension  could 
formulate. — The  Present  Age. 


A  SWARM  OF  BEES. 

B  hopeful,  B  happy,  B  cheerful,  B  kind, 
B  busy  of  Body,  B  modest  of  mind, 
B  earnest,  B  truthful,  B  firm  and  B  fair. 
Of  all  Miss  B  Haviour  B  sure  and  B  ware. 
B  think  ere  you  stumble  for  what  may  B  fall, 
B  true  to  yourself  and  B  faithful  to  all ; 
B  brave  to  B  ware  of  the  sins  that  B  set, 
B  sure  that  one  sin  will  another  B  get. 
B  watchful,  B  ready,  B  open,  B  frank, 
B  manly  to  all  men,  whatever  B  their  rank  ; 
B  just  and  B  generous,  B  honest,  B  wise, 
B  mindful  of  time,  and  B  certain  it  flies. 
B  prudent,  B  liberal,  of  order  B  fond,   [yond ; 
B  uy  less  than  you  need  B  fore  B  uying  B 
B  careful,  B  ut  yet  B  the  first  to  B  stow. 
B  temperate,  B  steadfast,  to  anger  B  slow. 
B  thoughtful,   B  thankful,  whate'er  may  B 
B  justful,  B  joyful,  B  cleanly  B  side  ;     [tide, 
B  pleasant,  B  patient,  B  fervent  to  all, 
B  best  if  you  can,  B  ut  B  humble  withal ; 
B  prompt  and  B  dutiful,  still  B  polite, 
B  reverent,  B  quiet,  B  sure  and  B  right ; 
B  calm,  B  retiring,  B  ne'er  led  astray, 
B  grateful,  B  cautious  of  those  who  B  tray. 
B  tender,  B  loving,  B  good  and  B  nign — 
B  loved  shalt  thou  B,  and  all  else  B  thine ! 
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UNIVERSITY    REFORM 


BY    A   GRADUATE. 


THE  period  of  the  year  has  arrived 
when,  ownng  to  the  necessity  of 
electing  senators  for  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, a  brief  and  fitful  interest  is 
taken  in  the  affairs  of  that  institution. 
Would-be  senators  issue  cards  full  of 
glowing  promises  of  University  re- 
form ;  promises,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
desired  honour  has  been  obtained. 
The  present  time  then  seems  oppor- 
tune for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
educational  public  to  some  reforms 
urgently  needed  in  connection  with 
both  the  University  and  University 
College. 

A  special  report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  recently  published,  em- 
bodies some  proposed  reforms,  show- 
ing that  the  somewhat  apathetic  body 
has  a  faint  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
bring  the  University  and  University 
College  into  harmony  with  the  general 
spirit  of  educational  progress.  After 
all,  there  is  but  a  faint  recognition, 
for  many  reforms  pressing  themselves 
on  public  attention  are  not  even  re- 
ferred to,  whilst  the  measures  pro- 
posed for  the  increase  and  extension 
of  the  influence  of  University  College, 
are  not  such  as  warrant  the  belief 
that  any  really  liberal  measure  would 
find  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  our 
indolent  and  conservative  Senate.  It 
would  be  unjust,  however,  to  use  in- 
discriminate censure,  as  there  are  a 
few  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  general 
character  of  the  University  Senator; 
and  no  doubt  many  of  those  who 
refuse  to  take  a  step  in  advance  are 


actuated  by  motives  at  least  honour- 
able. The  reforms  which  I  wish  to 
advocate,  and  for  which  I  desire  to 
bespeak  attention,  are  as  follows : — 
(i)  An  increase  in  the  staff  of  Uni- 
versity College.  (2)  The  reduction 
of  the  Arts  course  from  four  years  to 
three.  (3)  The  abolition  of  Govern- 
ment Scholarships.  (4)  University 
provision  for  the  education  of  ladies. 
(5)  The  abolition  of  Upper  Canada 
College,  and  the  transference  of  its 
endowment  to  the  University.  (6) 
Increased  care  in  the  selection  of 
Examiners. 

I.  That  an  increase  in  the  staff  of 
University  College  is  highly  desirable, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  has  long 
been  evident  to  all  students  of  that 
institution.  The  subjects  of  Political 
Economy  and  Jurisprudence,  includ- 
ing Constitutional  Law,  have  been 
totally  neglected  in  the  class-room. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  no  well-ordered  and  progressive 
University  can  afford  to  neglect  these 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is 
true  that  there  have  been  examinations 
held  in  these  branches,  but  of  teach- 
ing there  has  been  none.  At  various 
times  there  have  been  rumours  of  the 
proposed  appointment  of  a  professor 
in  Political  Economy,  but  such  inten- 
tions, if  they  ever  existed,  have  never 
been  carried  into  effect.  The  reason 
of  such  neglect  is  apparent  from  the 
report,  already  referred  to,  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  The  necessary 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
fessorship were  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Universitv  authorities.     Not  only 
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has  the  University  College  suffered 
from  a  want  of  funds  for  its  efficient 
support,  but  many  other  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  University,  notably 
the  Library,  have  felt  the  evil  effect 
of  a  scant  endowment.  At  length 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  higher  edu- 
cation, by  not  extending  a  liberal  sup- 
port to  University  College,  has  be- 
come so  apparent,  that  the  Senate  has 
been  moved  from  its  wonted  inertia, 
and  we  have  a  proposal,  issuing  from 
that  venerable  body,  not  only  to  add 
lecturers  in  Political  Economy  and 
Jurisprudence  to  the  staff  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  also  to  furnish  to  the  over- 
worked departments  of  Mathematics, 
Classics  and  Science  assistance,  in  the 
shape  of  tutors  holding  fellowships. 
If  I  cannot  congratulate  the  Senate 
on  the  wisdom  of  its  proposals,  I  can 
at  least  give  them  the  credit  of  good 
intentions.  Let  us  examine  these 
proposals.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
proposed  to  pay  $800  per  annum  to 
lecturers  in  Political  Economy  and 
Jurisprudence.  Now,  what  compe- 
tent man  can  be  secured  for  $800  per 
annum  ?  The  evident  intention,  then, 
is  to  appoint  lecturers  from  among 
the  many  talented  and  learned  gra- 
duates frequenting  Toronto  and  vici- 
nity, and  who,  while  fitting  themselves 
for  some  other  profession,  give  the 
remnant  of  their  time  to  the  task  of 
instruction.  This  is  no  unlikely  sup- 
position ;  the  history  of  University 
College  is  full  of  such  events.  Per- 
haps, however,  men  already  fixed  in 
their  professions,  and  having  a  pen- 
chant for  Politico-Economic  questions, 
may  be  induced  to  open  their  stores 
of  hidden  wealth,  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  pour  forth  their  treasures  into  the 
undergraduate  mind.  Whether  right 
or  wrong  in  my  suppositions,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  intended  to 
employ  temporary  lecturers,  and  not 
permanent  professors.  To  any  such 
scheme  I  strenuously  object.  Uni- 
versity College   has   already  suffered 


I  more  than  enough  from  the  employ- 
ment of  incompetent  and  half- edu- 
cated tutors.  It  is  needless  to  spe- 
cify, but  every  graduate  has  in  his 
mind  an  instance  of  one  or  more  of 
these  uncultivated,  would-be  profes- 
sors. Probably  no  subject  requires 
deeper  and  more  accurate  thought 
than  Political  Economy,  and  certain- 
ly no  subject  stands  as  much  in  need 
of  a  skilful  expounder.  If  we  consider 
the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  on 
questions  of  trade,  it  is  increasingly 
important  that  the  subject  of  Political 
Economy  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  at  once  able  and  judicious. 
Almost  the  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  of  Jurisprudence, 
which,  however,  requires  wider  read- 
ing and  deeper  thought.  Permanent 
professors,  then,  are  required — men  of 
wide  reading  ;  men  accurate  and  pro- 
found in  their  thinking,  and  gifted 
with  the  power  of  clearly  elucidating 
their  subjects. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
proposal  to  establish  fellowships.  The 
spirit  prompting  this  proposal  can- 
not be  too  highly  commended.  Re- 
cognizing the  need  of  a  more  per- 
fect culture  than  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate course  affords,  the  Senate 
desires  to  offer  inducements  to  pro- 
mising students  to  continue  their 
studies  after  graduation.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  intended  to  utilize 
those  holding  fellowships,  by  em- 
ploying them  in  the  work  of  tuition 
in  their  respective  departments  of 
study.  This  scheme  has  much  to  re- 
commend it:  but  two  objections  pre- 
sent themselves.  One  is  that  the 
resources  of  the  University  cannot 
at  present  bear  it.  An  institution 
so  poorly  endowed  as  Toronto  Uni- 
versity cannot  afford  to  spend  money 
on  fellowships.  The  second  objec- 
j  tion  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  teach 
i  ing  of  the  fellows  would  be  almost 
I  valueless.  The  reason  is  obvious 
j  to  those   acquainted   with    the   gen- 
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eral  character  of  the  young  gradu- 
ate. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
additional  teaching  power  is  to  be 
bestowed  upon  departments  already 
pretty  well  supplied  with  professors 
and  tutors.  It  provokes  a  smile  to 
hear  of  the  over-burdened  professors 
of  Mathematics  and  Science,  when  it 
is  recalled  to  mind  that  at  least  one 
of  these  overworked  gentlemen  finds 
ample  time  to  indulge  in  employ- 
ments, lucrative  indeed,  but  wholly 
disconnected  with  his  professional 
duties.  Certainly  more  teaching  pow- 
er is  required  in  some  of  these  de- 
partments :  it  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  further  indifferent 
material ;  but  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  that  would  relieve  the  pro- 
fessors of  University  College  of  a 
disagreeable  portion  of  their  duties 
without  injuring  the  prestige  and 
standing  of  the  College. 

2.  The  .scheme,  not  a  new  one, 
that  I  propose  is  the  reduction  of 
the  Arts  Course  of  University  Col- 
lege from  four  years  to  three.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  employing  the 
time  of  professors,  at  once  so  capable 
and  accomplished,  as  those  of  Uni- 
versity College  are  supposed  to  be, 
in  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  first 
year.  Time  was  when  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  did 
not  undertake  work  higher  than  was 
necessary  for  Junior  Matriculation ; 
but  that  time  has  passed.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  schools  now 
which  regularly  prepare  candidates 
for  Senior  Matriculation  and  First 
Examination.  The  success  attend- 
ing the  efforts  of  these  institutions 
is  a  satisfactory  guarantee  that  the 
task  of  preparing  candidates  for  the 
first  year's  examination  might  be  safe- 
ly entrusted  to  them.  The  scheme 
would  work  well  \n  two  ways.  It 
would  enable  the  professors  of  Uni- 
versity College  to  perform  their  du- 
ties with  greater  thoroughness,  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  the  standard 


and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
Secondary  Schools.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected that  the  majority  of  High 
School  masters  would  refuse  to  teach 
the  work  of  the  first  year.  Granted; 
still  there  would  be  a  number  of  in- 
stitutes, now  preparing  candidates 
for  Senior  Matriculation,  only  too 
well  pleased  to  have  the  numbers  in 
their  classes  increased.  There  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  teaching  a  class  of 
twenty  than  a  class  of  five,  and  the 
increased  spirit  of  emulation  which 
would  result  from  enlarged  classes 
would  operate  beneficially  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  also  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  additional 
grant  to  Collegiate  Institutes  should 
not  be  made  to  depend,  partially  at 
least,  on  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  undertake  the  work  of  the  first 
year  in  Arts. 

3.  To  increase  the  revenues  of 
University  College,  the  Senate  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  fees.  But  to 
increase  the  fees  and  retain  the 
scholarship  system,  is  to  tax  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  minority.  At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  Convocation,  a  resolution 
against  the  continuance  of  scholar- 
ships was  passed.  This  resolution, 
one  of  the  few  of  a  practical  kind 
emanating  from  the  small  body,  by 
courtesy  called  Convocation,  should 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  and 
firm  support  of  all  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Had  the  University  ample 
revenues  so  that  the  present  grant  of 
over  $5,000  a  year  in  scholarships 
would  not  impair  its  resources,  no 
serious  objection  might  be  taken  to 
the  scholarship  system;  but  with 
ever-narrowing  means,  and  the  urgent 
need  of  more  professors,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  library  deficient  in  the  most 
important  respects,  the  grant  of  so 
much  money  each  year  to  a  few  for- 
tunate students  is  a  deliberate  waste 
of  public  property.  Scholarships  may 
furnish   some   inducement    to   excel, 
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but  they  certainly  dampen  the  ardour 
of  those  who,  from  causes  beyond 
their  control,  have  no  chance  of  win- 
ning a  prize.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  discuss  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  scholarship 
system.  Let  it  be  granted  that  scho- 
larships are  useful  and  desirable,  it 
will  scarcely  be  contended  that  they 
are  as  important  to  the  interests  of 
a  liberal  education  as  a  good  staff  of 
teachers.  Between  the  retention  of 
scholarships  and  an  improved  teach- 
ing staff,  the  decision  must  be  given 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  amount 
now  annually  given  away  in  scholar- 
ships would  nearly  suffice  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  additional  chairs. 
If  scholarships  must  be  retained,  let 
them  be  the  outcome  of  the  generos- 
ity and  public  spirit  of  the  wealthy 
Alumni  of  the  University.  The  de- 
nominational universities  have  made 
an  appeal  to  the  public  for  assistance 
with  great  success ;  why  should  the 
friends  of  a  non-sectarian  institution 
be  less  liberal?  State-endowed  insti- 
tutions, I  regret  to  say,  have  never 
been  able  to  command  the  generous 
and  loyal  support  so  freely  accorded 
to  those  based  upon  the  voluntary 
principle;  and  in  one  respect, at  least, 
Toronto  University  is  not  the  excep- 
tion that  proves  the  rule. 

4.  The  question  of  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  higher  education  of 
women  still  seeks  a  solution.  True., 
some  progress  has  been  made  in 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  but  the 
condition  of  affairs  can  hardly  yet  be 
deemed  satisfactory.  A  step  in  ad- 
vance was  taken  when  local  examina- 
tions by  the  University  were  intro- 
duced, and  still  further  advance  was 
made  when  the  University  examina- 
tions and  scholarships  were  thrown 
open  to  men  and  women  alike.  Since 
then,  two  of  our  Universities,  to  their 
credit  be  it  written,  have  thrown  open 
their  classrooms  to  women.  But 
University  College,  supported  as  it  is 


out  of  public  money,  bars  her  doors 
against  female  intrusion.  The  dread 
of  the  President  of  University  Col- 
lege, that  alarming  and  injurious  re- 
sults might  be  produced  by  the  co- 
education of  young  men  and  wo- 
men, causes  that  ascetic  moralist  and 
strict  disciplinarian  to  refuse  admis- 
sion to  such  dangerous  intruders  as 
young  women  seeking  a  more  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  Classics  and 
Modern  Languages.  The  co-educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  viewed  differently 
by  different  educational  authorities, 
and  public  opinion  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  fully  formed  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  when  it  comes  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  co-education  or  no  education, 
when  the  choice  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween throwing  open  the  class-rooms 
of  University  College  to  women  and 
the  denial  of  a  training  fitted  to  en- 
able them  to  pass  the  examination  of 
the  University,  hesitation  there  should 
be  none.  And  this  is  the  question  at 
issue  just  now.  In  the  absence  of 
any  public  provision  for  the  separate 
education  of  women  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  there 
is  no  option  between  co-education  and 
separate  education.  There  are  men, 
supposedly  liberal  in  their  views,  who 
view  with  distrust  any  efforts  tending 
towards  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
men, and,  sad  to  relate,  such  men 
find  their  way  into  our  legislative 
halls,  where  they  gravely  discuss  the 
evils  resulting  from  an  intellect  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  cookery  and  the  art  of 
nursing  babies. 

The  stale  arguments  of  the  despot, 
that  learning  and  intelligence  unfit 
one  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and 
cause  the  vulgar  herd  to  be  discon- 
tented with  their  lot,  are  furbished 
anew,  and  presented  under  slightly 
altered  forms,  to  do  service  against 
the  expansion  of  the  intelligence  of 
women.  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun ;"  and  the  proverb  is 
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daily  exemplified  when  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  Middle  Ages  find 
acceptance  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  discuss  the  benefits  of  a 
higher  education  for  women  ;  what  I 
desire  to  do,  is  to  urge  that  the  lec- 
tures of  University  College  should  be 
accessible  to  women ;  or,  if  that  is 
impossible,  in  consequence  of  the 
prudery  of  the  President,  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  their  separate 
education.  How  can  this  be  done 
without  an  additional  grant  of  public 
money,  it  may  be  asked.  This  leads 
me  to  another  urgent  reform. 

5.  The  existence  of  Upper  Canada 
College  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Toronto  and  a  few  mushroom  aristo- 
crats has  been  condemned  by  public 
opinion.  It  owes  its  present  preca- 
rious tenure  of  life  to  the  tender 
care  and  patronage  of  the  Minister 
of  Education.  His  effort  to  render 
popular  and  efficient  an  institution, 
based  upon  injustice  to  the  other  in- 
stitutes of  the  Province,  mu.st  end  in 
failure:  Upper  Canada  College  is 
doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  utilizing  its  large  endow- 
ment. Various  methods  have  been 
proposed,  such  as  giving  an  additional 
grant  to  the  High  Schools  and  Colle- 
giate Institutes,  transferring  the  en- 
dowment to  the  University,  and  lastly, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  Ladies'  College,  where  the 
branches  of  a  University  education 
would  receive  adequate  attention. 

If  co-education  is  not  to  be  allowed 
in  University  College,  then  I  would 
advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
Ladies'  College,  to  be  maintained  out 
of  the  funds  derived  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  Upper  Canada  College.  To 
my  mind  there  is  no  serious  objection 
to  conducting  the  education  of  young 
men  and  women  in  the  same  class- 
room ;  and  certainly  there  would  be 
a  considerable  saving  of  public  money 


if  the  plan  could  be  successfully  car- 
ried out.  The  improvements  and 
reforms  that  could  be  accomplished, 
were  the  endowment  of  Upper  Can- 
ada College  transferred  to  the  Univer- 
sity, would  do  much  to  strengthen 
and  popularize  our  Provincial  Hall  of 
Learning. 

6.  The  last  subject  calling  for  at- 
tention is  one  of  a  more  delicate 
nature — I  refer  to  the  appointment 
of  University  examiners.  When  the 
Senate,  acting  upon  correct  principles, 
decided  to  appoint  examiners  from 
those  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  the  candidates,  they,  per- 
force, lost  the  services  of  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  men.  No 
one  not  experienced  in  teaching,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  sub- 
ject, can  make  a  good  examiner. 
The  two  requisites  of  a  good  ex- 
aminer, then,  are  experience  and 
knowledge.  To  these  I  might  add 
judgment,  but  judgment  will  come 
from  experience.  Tried  by  this  stan- 
dard, what  must  be  thought  of  the 
class  of  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Senate  ?  Young  men,  fresh  from 
college,  and  engaged  in  pursuits  far 
removed  from  academical  work,  ob- 
tain positions  as  examiners  to  eke 
out  a  slender  income.  Middle-aged 
men  who  have  well-nigh  forgotten 
the  little  they  knew,  do  service  year 
after  year.  Crotchety  individuals, 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  their  own 
originality,  air  their  hobbies  at  the 
expense  of  luckless  undergraduates. 
It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  per- 
sonal influence  has,  in  more  cases 
than  one,  determined  the  choice  of 
an  examiner.  I  am  not  at  all  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  scanty  remunera- 
tion allowed  by  the  Senate  to  an  ex- 
aminer renders  it  difficult  to  procure 
the  services  of  first-class  men.  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  care  is  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  that  body.  There  are 
men  on  the  Board  of  Examiners,  for 
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the  year  1882,  wholly  incompetent, 
through  a  want  of  experience  and  the 
necessary  culture.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  an  appeal  against  the 
decision  of  the  examiners  is  practi- 
cally useless,  and  that  grave  injustice 
has  been  done,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
through  the  carelessness  and  incom- 
petence of  some  examiners,  the  great 
importance  of  choosing  the  best  men 
available  must  be  evident.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  appointing  raw  youths, 
deficient  in  experience  and  culture — 
graduates  whose  knowledge  is  encased 
in  the  rust  of  years  of  mental  inac- 
tivity— tends  to  degrade  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  eyes  of  educationists. 

I  have  in  a  very  brief  and  imper- 
fect fashion  presented  these  subjects 
for   University    reform.      The    little 


interest   taken   in  University  matters 
by  the  bulk  of  the  graduates  is  not 
creditable  to  their  intelligence  or  pub- 
lic spirit.      A  few  men,  living  in  To- 
ronto and  vicinity,  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  attendants  at  Convoca- 
tion.    The  proceedings  of  that  body 
are  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  lover 
of  true  education  with  hope  of  much 
progress.     Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of 
those  who  meet  to  discuss  University 
affairs  are  not  men  possessed  of  a 
j  practical    knowledge   of  educational 
,  matters,  and  the  result  is  fruitless  dis- 
;  cussion,  and  resolutions  having  more 
I  reference  to  forms  of  procedure  than 
I  to   the   true   purpose   of   University 
I  education,  viz.,  the  development  and 
I  strengthening  of  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind. 


A   BILLION  DISSECTED. 

A  CURIOUSLY  interesting  letter  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  a  few  months  ago  from 
Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  under  the  heading 
**  A  Billion  Dissected."  The  writer  tries  to 
convey  to  the  ordinary  mind  some  idea  of  what 
a  billion  is — "a  modest  i,  followed  by  a  dozen 
ciphers.  [This  is  by  the  English  notation — 
a  million  millions,  or  i,ooo,ooo,(xx),ooo.  In 
this  country  we  use  the  French  system,  which 
reckons  a  thousand  millions,  or  1,000,000,000, 
as  a  billion.  The  English  reckoning  seems 
to  be  the  more  strictly  correct.]  He  does  this 
by  means  of  illustrations  drawn  from  familiar 
objects  of  thought  and  sight.  The  result  is 
such  as  will  surprise  many.  Attention  is 
thus  called  to  a  billion  as  a  measure  of  time, 
distance  or  weight.  When  we  speak,  for  ex- 
ample, ot  a  billion  of  seconds,  we  perhaps  sup- 
pose that  since  the  commencement  of  our  era 
such  a  number  had  long  since  been  measured 
out.  Arithmetic  shows  us,  however,  that  we 
have  not  passed  one-sixteenth  of  that  number  in 
all  these  long,   eventful  years — for  it  takes 


I  just  31,687  years,  17  days,  22  hours,  45  min- 

I   utes  and  5  seconds.     A  billion  of  sovereigns 

I   would  extend,  when  ranged  side  by  side  in 

j    piles  of  twenty  feet  high,  so  as  to  form  two 

j    parallel  walls,  a  distance  of  2386^  miles  ;  or 

j   if  placed  on  the  ground  so  as  to  form  one 

:   continuous  chain  by  each  sovereign  touching 

the  one  next  to  it,  such  a  chain  would  encircle 

the  earth  763  times.     The  weight  of  the  same 

sovereigns  would  be  6,975,447  tons.     As  to 

altitude,  we  are  informed  that  a  billion  sheets 

of  the    Times    "superimposed    upon    each 

other,  and  pressed  into  a  compact  mass,  would 

reach  to  a  height  of  47,348  miles."     Most 

readers  who  follow  such  statements  as  these 

will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bessemer 

that  "a  billion  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  that 

few  can  appreciate  its  real  value  ;  "  and  that 

"as  for  quadrillions  and  trillions,   they  are 

simply  words  wholly  incapable  of  impressing 

themselves  upon  the  human  intellect."     And 

yet   one  cannot   help   suggesting,   what  are 

even   these   baffling  conceptions  as  to  time 

compared  with  eternity  ?    We  may  well  use 

such  a  word  with  awe  ! — Ex. 
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UNIVERSITY  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald   MAcMirRCHV,   M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION,   JANUARY,   1882. 

ARITHMETIC   AND   ALGEBRA. 

Examiners — Dr.  John  Hopkinson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  Benjamin  Williamson,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 

I.  Simplify 

|(T'o-T'T)lt-{»^-TiJ(U+i)[ 


{ii-^)|-A\ 


^  /       9.864  X  0.01234 

2.  Express    ^/ ^~ — as 

\o.oos67&x  0.00008765 

an   ordinary   decimil    fraction    correctly   to 
three  significant  figures. 

3.  Express    Jo-42857 i  xo. 77 14285  ^s  a 


0.285714x0.0571428 
vulgar  fraction,  reducing  to  its  simplest  form. 

4.  If  a  farmer  lays  two  tons  of  lime  on  an 
acre  of  land,  how  many  grammes  is  that  per 
square  metre?  Express  the  result  correct  to 
the  nearest  integer. 

[Assume — One  metre  =  39I  inches  ;  one 
kilogramme  =  2^  lbs.;  and  one  ton  =  2, 240 
lbs.] 

5.  Six  terms  are  in  Arithmetical  Progres- 
sion, and  also  in  Geometrical  Progression, 
and  their  sum  is  54.     What  are  they? 

6.  Resolve  into  factors 

x^  -  I  and  X*  +  \ox^  +  35^*  +  50X  +  24. 

7.  Simplify 

x^  +  \a  ^b)x^^{ab^\)x^b 


bx^  ^-  {ab^  \)  x^  ^{a  +  b)  X  -V  \ 


and 


8.   Find    the    ratio  of  two   numbers,   the 


arithmetic  mean  of  which  is  five-fourths  of 
the  geometric  mean. 

9.  Suppose  that  gold  is  worth  fifteen  times 
as  much  as  silver,  and  that  silver  is  worth 
one  hundred  times  as  much  as  copper.  Find 
the  proportions  of  the  metals  in  a  certain 
coin  worth  4J.,  having  given  that  a  coin  with 
double  as  much  gold,  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  and  five  times  as  much  copper,  would 
be  worth  7^.  9</. ;  a  coin  having  five  times  as 
much  gold,  the  same  silver,  and  twice  as 
much  copper,  would  be  worth  19^.;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  coin  with  the  same  gold,  double 
the  silver,  and  one-half  the  copper,  would  be 
worth  45-.  3^^. 

10.  Divide  £,\oo  between  three  men,  five 
women,  four  boys,  and  three  girls,  so  that 
each  man  has  as  much  as  a  woman  and  a 
girl,  each  woman  as  much  as  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  and  each  boy  half  as  much  as  a  man 
and  a  girl. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Examiners— Vto{.  W.  G.  Adams,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  William  Garnet,  Esq.,  M.A. 

[Not  more  than  eight  questions  are  to  be 
attempted,  of  which  at  least  ttvo  must  be 
selected  from  section  A,] 


1.  State  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. 
Two  bodies  whose  masses  are  31  ozs.  and 

33  ozs.  respectively,  suspended  at  the  two 
ends  of  a  thin  string  passing  over  a  smooth 
pulley,  are  allowed  to  move  freely  for  three 
seconds.  What  will  be  the  velocity  acquired, 
and  what  will  be  the  space  traversed,  by  each 
body? 

2.  A  half-ton  shot  is  discharged  from  an 
eighty-one  ton  gun  with  a  velocity  of  1620 
feet  per  second.  What  will  be  the  velocity 
with  which  the  gun  will  recoil,  if  the  mass  of 
the  powder  be  neglected  ? 

Will  the  gun  or  the  shot  be  able  to  do 
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more  work  before  coming  to  rest,  and  in 
what  proportion  ? 

3.  A  number  of  forces  act  at  a  point  in 
different  directions.  Explain  how  to  deter- 
mine their  resultant  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion. 

Forces  P,  2P,  3/^  and  ^P  act  along  the 
sides  of  a  square  ABCD,  taken  in  order. 
Find  the  magnitude,  direction,  and  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant. 

4.  What  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  ? 
How  would  you  determine  experimentally 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin 
plate? 

Weights  of  I  lb.,  2  lbs.,  3  lbs.  and  4  lbs. 
are  suspended  from  a  uniform  lever  5  ft.  long 
at  distances  of  i  ft.,  2  ft.,  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  re- 
spectively from  one  end.  If  the  mass  of  the 
lever  is  4  lbs.,  find  the  position  of  the  point 
about  which  it  will  balance. 

5.  Explain  how  to  find  the  relation  be- 
tween the  power  and  weight  on  a  screw.  A 
screw  whose  pitch  is  J  in.  is  turned  by  means 
of  a  lever  4  ft.  long.  Find  the  power  which 
will  raise  15  cwt. 

Describe  the  differential  screw. 

B. 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  whole  pressure 
and  the  resultant  pressure  of  a  fluid  upon 
any  surface,  and  state  under  what  circum- 
stances they  are  equal  to  one  another. 

The  base  of  a  triangle  is  i  ft.  in  length, 
and  the  altitude  of  the  triangle  is  10  inches. 
What  will  be  the  pressure  on  the  triangle 
when  it  is  immersed  with  its  vertex  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  middle  point 
of  its  base  4  in.  below  the  surface — atmos- 
pheric pressure  being  neglected,  and  the 
mass  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  being  taken  to 
be  62^  lbs.  ? 

7.  A  Nicholson's  Hydrometer,  when  load- 
ed with  200  grains  in  the  upper  pan,  sinks 
to  the  marked  point  in  water ;  a  stone  is 
placed  in  the  upper  pan,  and  the  weight  re- 
quired to  sink  it  to  the  same  point  is  found  j 
to  be  80  grains ;  the  stone  is  then  placed  in 
the  lower  pan,  and  the  weight  required  is 
128  grains.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
stone.  I 


Explain  how  you  would  determine  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  solid  lighter  than  water. 

8.  The  top  of  a  uniform  barometer-tube  is 
36  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tank.  In  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  dry  air  above  the  mercury,  the  barometer 
reads  27  inches  when  it   should   read   28.5 

nches.  What  would  be  the  true  pressure  if 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  were  30  inches? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  be- 
haviour of  this  barometer  and  that  of  a  second 
barometer  in  which  the  depression  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  water  and  aqueous  vapour, 
instead  of  dry  air,  above  the  mercury  ? 

9.  The  volume  of  a  balloon  and  its  appen- 
dages is  64,000  cubic  feet,  and  its  mass,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  gas  it  contains,  is  2 
tons.  At  what  rate  of  acceleration  will  it 
begin  to  ascend,  if  the  mass  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  be  1. 24  oz.  ? 

10.  What  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  a 
transparent  medium  ? 

What  is  the  position  of  minvnum  devia- 
tion for  a  prism  ?  Describe  and  explain  the 
appearance  presented  when  the  image  of  a 
window  is  looked  at  through  a  prism  with 
its  edge  vertical. 

1 1.  Given  the  focal  length  of  a  lens,  show 
how,  by  a  geometrical  construction,  to  find 
the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of 
an  object  whose  distance  from  the  lens  is 
given. 

An  object  whose  length  is  2  inches  is  placed 
6  inches  in  front  of  a  convex  lens  whose  focal 
length  is  4  inches.  What  is  the  length  of 
the  image  ? 

12.  Distinguish  between  a  real  image  and 
a  virtual  image.  Explain  the  action  of  a 
convex  lens  when  used  as  a  magnifying  glass. 
Is  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  real  or  virtual  ? 

How  would  you  determine  the  focal  length 
of  a  convex  lens  if  sunlight  were  not  avail- 
able? 


PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute. 

I.   How  much  change  should  a  man  receive 
who  has  bought  the  following  articles,  and 
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given  a  $io  bill  in  payment : — 4  lbs.  butter,  j 

at  17  els.;  12  yds.  cotton,  at  9  cts.;  a  knife,  ' 

35  cts. ;   5  yds.  cloth,  at  62^  cts.  ;    1 1  lbs.  \ 

nails,  at  3^  cts.?  Ans.  $4.38.  j 

II.  I  of  one  number  is  the  same  as  /j  of   I 
another.     What  fraction  is  the  first  number 
of  the  second  ?  Ans.   \*. 

III.  If  14  cubic  inches  of  lead  weigh  as 
much  as  a  bar  of  iron  i  J  inches  square  and 
12  inches  long,  and  if  iron  be  7i  times  as  ] 
heavy  as  water,  how  many  cubic  inches  of 
lead  will  weigh  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water.?  Ans.  119/j. 

IV.  The  price  of  butter  per  lb.  is  just 
double  the  price  of  eggs  per  doz.  Find  the 
price  of  each  when  it  costs  5 1. 26  to  buy  56 
eggs  and  4I  lbs.  of  butter. 

Ans.  18  cts.  and  9  cts. 

V.  Find  the  product  of  821634  and  2972. 
Prove  that  your  result  is  correct  by  "casting 
out  the  9's,"  and  demonstrate  the  principle 
on  which  the  proof  is  based.  Would  the 
principle  of  the  proof  hold  equally  well  if 
any  other  digit  than  9  were  used  ?  and,  if  so, 
would  the  details  of  the  operation  diflFer  in 
any  respect  from  what  they  are  when  9  is 
employed  ? 

VI.  There  are  four  numbers  between  25 
and  13s  whose  G.CM.  is  13,  and  L.CM. 
910.      What  are  they? 

Ans.  26,  65,  91,  130. 

VII.  Find  the  products  of  (a)  2657  and 
126,  {/>)  268327  and  2499,  (c)  515  and  485  by 
any  short  methods  you  can. 

VIII.  Show  clearly  why  |-^|=|. 

IX.  When  one  decimal  is  exactly  divisible 
by  another,  show  that,  if  any  decimal  places 
occur  in  the  quotient,  their  number  will  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  number 
in  the  divisor  and  in  the  dividend  ;  but  if  no 
decimal  places  occur  in  the  quotient  the 
number  of  zeros  coming  after  the  significant 
figures  will  be  equal  to  this  difference.  What 
must  be  the  conditions  fulfilled  by  divisor  and 
dividend  that  each  case  may  be  true? 

X.  A  man  bought  a  watch  and  chain  in 
New  York,  and  on  coming  into  Canada  he 
smuggled  the  chain,  but  had  to  pay  a  duty 


on  the  watch  amounting  to  |  of  its  cost.  He 
afterwards  sold  both  watch  and  chain  at  a 
gain  of  J  on  their  whole  cost,  and  thus  gained 
$34  on  the  price  paid  for  them  in  New  York. 
What  was  that  price  ? 

Ans.  $60  and  $20. 

XI.  At  ID  cts.  per  yd.,  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  fencing  a  plot  whose  length  is  to  its 
breadth  as  5  is  to  3,  and  its  area  960  square 
yards?  Ans.  $12.80. 

XII.  A  silver  plate  6  inches  in  diameter  is 
melted  and  cast  into  medals,  each  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  half  as  thick  as  the  plate 
was.     How  many  medals  were  obtained? 

Ans.  72. 

XIII.  At  25  cts.  per  square  foot,  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  gilding  a  right  cylinder  2 
feet  high,  the  radius  of  the  base  being  8 
inches?  Ans.  $2.79||. 

XIV.  Find  the  volume  of  the  largest 
sphere  that  can  be  cut  out  of  a  right  cone, 
the  radius  of  the  base  being  lo  inches  and 
the  slant  height  io>/  5  inches. 

Ans.  236+  . .  cubic  inches. 

XV.  The  length  of  a  reservoir  is  to  its 
breadth  as  5  :  3,  and  its  breadth  to  its  height 
as  4  :  3.  What  are  its  dimensions,  its  capa- 
city being  108,000  gallons? 

Ans.  40,  24,  and  18  feet  respectively. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.   Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

Note. — All  communications  upon  School  Work  in 
this  Department  must  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  it,  not 
later  than  the  5th  of  each  month. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

"INTERMEDIATE"  LATIN,  JULY,  1881. 

PART    I. 

Cicero,  tn  L.  Catilinam,  II.,  Cap.  xiii. 

Translate  : 

Atque  haec  omnia  sic  agentur,  Quirites,  ut 
res  maximse  minimo  motu,  pericula  summa 
nullo  tumultu,  bellum  intestinum  ac  domes- 
ticum,  post  hominum  memoriam  crudelissi- 
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mum  ac  maximum,  me  uno  togato  duce  et 
imperatore,  sedetur.  Quod  ego  sic  adminis- 
trabo,  Quirites,  ut,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  poterit, 
ne  improbus  quidem  quisquam  in  hac  urbe 
poenam  sui  sceleris  suflferat.  Sed  si  vis  mani- 
festie  audaciae,  si  impendens  patriae  pericu- 
lum  rae  necessario  de  hac  animi  lenitate 
deduxerit ;  illud  profecto  perficiam,  quod  in 
tanto  et  tam  insidioso  bello  vix  optandum 
videtur,  ut  ne  quis  bonus  intereat,  pauco- 
rumque  poena  vos  jam  omnes  salvi  esse 
possitis. 

(1)  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in 
Quinies,  intestinum,  improbus,  possitis. 

(2)  Distinguish  between  quisquam  and 
ulius.  In  what  sort  of  sentences  is  quisquam 
used? 

(3)  Give  the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
Quirites.     With  what  is  it  contrasted  ? 

(4)  What  idea  is  implied  by  the  participle 
in — dtts?  Does  optandum  convey  that  idea 
here? 

(5)  Parse:  Sedetur,  sufferat,  deduxerit. 

(6)  In  what  year  of  the  city  of  Rome 
were  these  orations  delivered,  and  what  was 
Cicero's  age  at  the  time?  State  where  and 
before  whom  each  was  delivered. 

(7)  Mention  various  ways  of  expressing 
purpose,  giving  examples  in  Latin. 

(8)  State  when  the  gerundive  is  preferable 
to  the  gerund,  and  when  the  gerund  must  be 
used? 

Answers  and  Notes. 
Translation : 

And  further,  all  this  will  be  done  in  such 
a  way,  Romans,  that  the  most  important 
matters,  with  the  least  commotion,  the  most 
pressing  dangers,  with  no  tumult,  an  intestine 
and  civil  war,  the  most  cruel  and  the  most 
momentous  since  the  memory  of  man,  shall 
be  settled  with  me,  in  the  dress  of  peace,  the 
sole  general  and  commander.  And  this  war, 
Romans,  I  will  so  manage  that,  if  it  can  in 
any  way  be  done,  no  man,  not  even  a  bad 
one,  in  this  city  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of 
his  crime.  But,  if  the  violence  of  manifest 
audacity,  if  the  danger  hanging  over  father- 
land shall  of  necessity  have  moved  me  from 
this  tenderness  of  heart,  I  will  certainly  ac- 


complish that  which,  in  so  great  and  so 
dangerous  a  war,  seems  scarcely  proper  to 
be  expressed  in  hope:  no  good  man  shall 
perish  ;  and  that  you  all  may  now  be  able  to 
be  saved  by  the  punishment  of  a  few. 
(i)  I,  I,  6,  T. 

(2)  Quisquam  and  ullus  [for  unulus,  dim. 
of  unus^  are  both  used  when  all  are  excluded, 
[a)  Quisquam  is  used  in  the  singular  only, 
and  as  a  substitute  ;  never  as  an  adjective, 
except  with  personal  nouns  {e.g.,  scriptor, 
hostis,  civis,  homo) ;  and  in  Cicero,  personal 
nouns  of  multitude  {e.g.,  ordo,  genus,  homi- 
num,  legatio).  {b)  Quisquam  or  ullus  is  used 
I  in  negative  sentences,  in  questions  where  the 
I  answer,  "no"  or  "none"  is  expected,  and 
after  **  than  "  and  "  scarcely."  After  "  with- 
out" "any"  is  aiiquis  in  a  negative,  ullus 
in  a  positive  sentence. 

Note. — (a)  Cicero's  practice  is  thus  stated, 
using  scriptor  for  the  noun:  A^om.  —  Quis- 
qu.im  {not  ullus)  scriptor.  Gen. —  Cujus- 
quam  («<7/ullius)  scriptoris.  Dat. — Cuiquam 
(not  ulli)  scriptori.  Ace. — Quenquam,  or 
uUum  scriptorem.  Abl. —  Ullo  scriptore  : 
once  only,  quoquam  homine.  [b)  "The  use 
of  the  indefs.  aiiquis,  quisqua?n,  ullus,  is  very 
various,  and  must  be  learned  from  the  Lexi- 
con or  from  practice.  The  choice  among 
them  often  depends  merely  on  the  point  of 
view  of  the  speaker ;  and  they  are  often 
practically  interchangeable.  The  differences 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  thos?  of  logic,  not 
of  syntax.'^ 

{3)  Qi*ifites,  originally  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  Sabine  town,  Cures.  After  the  Sabines 
and  Romans  had  united  into  one  community, 
under  Romulus,  the  name  of  Quirites  was 
taken  in  addition  to  that  of  Romani,  the 
Romans  calling  themselves,  in  a  mv7  capaci- 
ty, Quirites,  and,  in  d,  political  and  military 
capacity,  Romani. 

(4)  The  gerundive  (ending  in  -ndus)  has 
as  an  adjective  the  meaning  ought  or  mj4sl. 

Note. — The  participle  in  dus  has  two 
distinct  uses  :  (a)  The  Predicate  (participial 
or  adjective  use,  in  which  it  is  always  passive; 
{b)  the  Gerundive  use,  in  which  it  is  always 
active  in  meaning,  having  for  its  apparent 
object  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees  in  form. 
In  the  present  instance  the  participle  ex- 
presses propriety:  "'we  could  hardly  wish 
for  so  much,'  for  our  wishes  are  generally 
boiinded  within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible." 
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(5)  3rd  s.  pres.  subj.  pass.,  sedo,  are,  avi, 
atum ;  3rd  s.  pres.  subj.  act.,  stifferOy  ferre, 
sustuli,  sublatum  ;  3rd  s.  pf.  subj.  act.  de- 
diico,  6re,  xi,  ctum. 

(6)  A.U.C.  691;  aet.  43.  First,  before 
the  Senate  (November  8th)  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator.  Second,  before  the  people 
(November  9th)  in  the  Forum.  Third,  be- 
fore the  people  (December  3rd)  in  front  of 
the  Temple  of  Concord.  Fourth,  before  the 
Senate  (December  5th)  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord. 

(7)  The  purpose  of  an  action  is  expressed 
in  Latin  in  various  ways  ;  but  never  (except 
rarely  in  poetry)  by  the  simple  infinitive,  as 
in  English.  The  sentence,  they  came  to  seek 
peace,  may  be  rendered :  {a)  Venerunt  ut 
pacem  peterent  (final  clause  with  ut).  {b) 
Venerunt  qui  pacem  peterent  (final  clause 
with  relative).  {c)  Venerunt  ad  petendum 
pacem  (rare)  (gerund  with  ad),  {d)  Venerunt 
ad   petendam   pacem    (gerundive    with   act). 

(e)  Venerunt  pacem  petendi  causa  (gerund 
with  causa).  (/)  Venerunt  pacis  petendx 
causa  (gerundive  with  causa),  {g)  Venerunt 
pacem  petituri  (fut.  particip.,  not  in  Cicero). 
[h]  Venerunt  pacem  petitum  (former  supine). 

Note. — {a)  The  most  general  way  of  ex- 
pressing purpose  is  by  ut  (negatively,  ne), 
unless  the  purpose  is  closely  connected  with 
'some  one  ivord,  in  which  case  the  relative  is 
more  common.  (Jb)  The  gerundive  construc- 
tions of  purpose  are  usually  limited  to  short 
concise  expressions,  where  the  literal  transla- 
tions of  the  phrase,  though  not  the  English 
idiom,  is,  nevertheless,  not  harsh  or  strange. 

(f)  The  supine  is  used  to  express  purpose 
only  with  verbs  of  motion,  and  in  a  few 
idiomatic  expressions.  (</)  The  future  parti- 
ciple, used  to  express  purpose,  is  a  late  con- 
struction of  inferior  authority. — {Allen  and 
Greenough.) 

(8)  When  the  gerund  would  have  an  object 
in  the  ace,  the  gerundive  is  generally  used 
instead,  agreeing  with  the  noun,  and  in  the 
case  which  the  gerund  would  have  had. 
See  answers  above,  (7)  (c)  and  (d).  When 
the  English  gerundive  in  -ing  is  emphatic, 
use  the  gerund  in  Latin.  Hence,  translate 
in  the  sentence,  "  Themistocles  rendered  the 
sea  safe  by  chasing  the  pirates,"  praedones 
consectando  not  praedonibus  consectandis. 


Note. —  Gerund,  e.g.,  agendum  (subst.) 
doing.  Gerundive,  e.g.,  res  agenda,  a  thing 
to  do. 

The  gerund  and  gerundive  are  nouns  with 
-0  stems,  the  gerund  being,  in  form,  a  neuter 
substantive ;  the  gerundive  an  adjective. 
They  are  used  in  all  cases,  but  the  gerund  is 
used  in  the  singular  number  only. 

The  gerund,  like  the  infinitive,  shews  its 
verbal  nature  in  having  its  object  in  the  ace. 
or  in  the  dat.,  not  in  the  gen.  case,  and  in 
being  qualified  by  adverbs,  not  by  adjectives  ;. 
it  shews  its  substantival  nature  in  its  own 
construction.  As  compared  with  the  ge- 
rundive, it  is  chiefly  found  when  the  verb 
from  which  it  is  formed  is  intransitive,  or, 
though  transitive,  is  used  without  the  object 
being  expressed  with  it. 

The  gerundive  is  confined  to  transitive 
verbs,  and  is  usually  substituted  for  the 
gerund  of  such  verbs  when  the  object  is  ex- 
pressed. The  object  is  then  attracted  into 
the  case  of  the  gerund,  and  the  gerund, 
taking  adjectival  inflexions  (then  called  the 
gerundive),  is  made  to  agree  with  it  in  num- 
ber and  gender  But  the  gerundive  is  not 
u^ed  where  indistinctness  would  arise  from 
the  change  of  the  object's  case. 

The  oblique  cases  of  the  gerund  and 
gerundive  are  used  to  supplement  the  infini- 
tive, i.e.,  they  are  used  where  the  infinitive, 
if  it  has  case  inflexions,  would  be  used  in 
oblique  cases. — {Roby.) 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 
ENGLISH. 

QUESTIONS    IN    ENGLISH. 

Selected  from  London  University  Matricula- 
tion Papers  by  J.  Douglas  Christie,  B.A., 
Coll.  Inst.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

I.  How  is  the  absence  of  case-endings 
supplied  in  English  ?  State  and  illustrate 
the  eftect  of  this  absence  on  the  general  struc- 
ture of  sentences.  Give  examples  of  words 
still  in  use  which  retain  traces  of  older  case- 
endings. 
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2.  State  the  principal  rules  of  English 
syntax. 

3.  What  is  "to"  in  the  following  expres- 
sions:— "To-morrow;"  "And  all  to  break 
his  head  ;"  "  Early  to  bed  ;"  "  (  \q  to,  now ;" 
**  Such  a  to-do." 

4.  Give  some  examples  of  defects  and  of 
excess  in  the  English  alphabet. 

5.  Give  some  rules  which  will  be  helpful 
in  guarding  against  common  errors  in  the 
use  (i)  of  relative  pronouns;  (2)  of  "shall  " 
and  "will;"  (3)  of  the  words  "than"  and 
"as." 

6.  Explain  the  origin  and  exact  use  of  the 
articles  in  English.  Give  reasons  for  and 
against  including  the  article  among  the  parts 
of  speech. 

7.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  syllable 
sdf.  Give  reasons  for  determining  whether 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  noun  or  as  an  ad- 
jective. 

8.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  introduction 
of  the  genitive  form  its. 

9.  Give  rules  for  the  right  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive in  English,  with  examples. 

10.  Give  some  account  of  our  alphabet, 
with  reference  both  to  its  history  and  to  the 
classification  of  the  sounds  it  represents. 

11.  Tell.the  history  of  the  use  oito  before 
a  verb  in  the  infinitive. 

12.  How  are  distinctions  of  gender  marked 
in  English?  What  remains  are  preserved  of 
obsolete  terminations  to  indicate  the  femi- 
nine ? 

ENGLISH     QUESTIONS     FOR     "INTER- 
MEDIATE"   CANDIDATES. 

1.  Give  a  classification  of  English  nouns. 
Reduce  the  parts  of  speech  to  the  smallest 
possible  number. 

2.  State  the  origin  and  describe  the  force 
of  the  following  prefixes  and  suffixes  : — Re, 
ness,  kin,  for,  tion,  dis,  our,  pre,  ster,  sub, 
pur,  ful. 

3.  In  what  cases  are  the  several  words 
italicised ?— This  cost  five  shillings.  He  was 
offered  a  pension.  He  died  as  a  Christian. 
He  lived  a  saint.  And  all  the  air  a  solemn 
stillness  holds.  The  investment  yielded  me 
large   profit.     He  was  paid  a  shilling.     I 
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j   taught  him  Latin.     That  is  a  house  of  mine. 
!    Who  runs  may  read.     There  is  no  man  here 
but  honours  me. 

4.  Why  is  the  infinitive  mood  so  called  ? 
Show  in  how'many  ways  the  infinitive  may 
be  used. 

5.  Distinguish,  etymologically,  between 
sensitive  and  sensible ;  ye  and  you  ;  confess 
and  profess ;  verity  and  veracity ;  ingenious 
and  ingenuous ;  tense  and  time ;  sxvear  and 

forswear  ;  seem  and  beseem. 

6.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  different 
ways  of  marking  gender  in  English  nouns. 

7.  What  is  the  construction  of  English  im- 
personal verbs  ? 

8.  Give  rules  for  the  formation  of  plurals 
in  English.  Mention  some  nouns  which 
have  (i)  no  singular ;  {2)  no  plural ;  (3)  two 
plural  forms  with  different  meanings. 

9.  Enumerate  and  distinguish  the  various 
uses  of  the  words  but  and  since. 

10.  Classify  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions. 

11.  Distinguish  between  which  and  that 
as  relatives. 

12.  Distinguish  between  weak  and  strong 
verbs.  Is  this  an  exhaustive  classification  ? 
If  not,  show  what  other  classes  of  verbs  exist. 


h 


FRENCH. 

FRENCH    QUESTIONS. 

Prepared  by  T.  H.  Redditt,  B.A.,  St.  Cath- 
arines Collegiate  Institute. 

IDIOMATIC   USE  OF   FRENCH    PRONOUNS. 

1 .  Translate  into  French : — 
Your  advice  is  not  wanted. 

(i)  When  does  "on"  take  an  article  be- 
fore it  ?     Give  examples. 

(2)  Why  is  Von  generally  used  ? 

(3)  Account  for  the  admission  of  the  article 
before  on. 

2.  Translate  into  French  : — 

"Does  she  suit  you?"  "Suit?  no,  that 
is  the  wrong  word.     I  am  smitten  with  her." 

(i)  Give  derivation  oi  en. 

(2)  Show  from  analogy  that  the  adverbial 
origin  of  en  is  no  objection  to  its  being  used 
for  persons. 
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3.  Exemplify  the  use  of  en  in  rendering 
the  following  passages  into  French : — 

(i)  I  wish  to  perform  all  that  is  due  you 
from  me.     Gratitude  makes  that  a  duty. 

(2)  Nothing  more  would  be  necessary  to 
excite  suspicion. 

(3)  I  was  right,  as  we  both  agreed. 

(4)  Don't  blame  me  for  the  consequences. 

(5)  Let  no  more  be  said  to  me  about  it. 
There  is  too  much  already. 

4.  Give  derivation  of  this  word,  and  show 
it§  use  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

\\)  The  safety  of  us  all  is  at  stake. 

(2)  Do  not  think  of  it. 

(3)  You  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  in  this. 

(4)  There  is  nothing  to  reproach  you  for 
— nothing,  I  am  sure. 

5.  Translate  :— 

Jamais  je  n'eusse  consent!,  si  I'eclat  de 
I'honneur,  a  quoi  seul  je  m'attache,  m'eut 
paru  s'obscurcir  de  I'ombre  d'une  tache. 
(i)  Explain  the  use  of  quoi. 
(2)  Translate  into  French  :  {a)  He  is  well 
off.  {b)  It  is  of  little  consequence,  {c)  What 
more? 

6.  Translate: — 

J'ai  perdu  cinq  francs,  dont  j'ai  bien  des 
regrets. 

(i)  Give  derivation  of  dont. 

(2)  Is  dont  correctly  used  here  ?    Explain. 

(3)  Translate  into  French : — 

In  a  conversation,  the  subject  of  which 
still  vexes  me,  you  asked  what  property  I 
would  offer  my  wife. 


GERMAN. 

DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  PROPER  NOUNS. 

By  T.  H.  Redditt,  B.A. 
The  rules  generally  observed  in  the  de- 
clension of  proper  nouns  are  fairly  stated 
in  Aue's  German  Grammar,  sees.  154-165. 
However,  the  Germans  themselves  do  not 
agree  on  all  points.  Thus,  we  find  both 
"  Leopold  Joseph's  von  Bulow  Deukmal," 
and  '  *  Leopold  Joseph  von  Bulow's  Deuk- 
mal," the  latter  being  the  favourite  mode. 
So,  too,  we  have  :  die  Goethe,  die  Goethens, 
and  die  Goethes ;  die  Bacons  and  die  Bacone, 
die  Sapphos  and  die  Sapphon.  Heyse,  in 
his   German    Grammar,    adds   e  to   foreign 


proper  nouns  in  on,  in  the  plural,  and  makes 
the  plural  the  same  as  singular  in  German 
proper  nouns  in  e.     It  may  be  laid  down  that, 
as  far  as  practicable,  proper  nouns  follow  the 
same  rules  as  common  nouns  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plural.     Thus,  (i)  feminines  take 
n  in  the  plural ;  (2)  masculines  in  el,  en  and 
er  remain  unchanged  ;  (3)  masculines  in  e  and 
st  (of  more  than  one  syllable)  take  n  in  the 
plural.     It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  many  proper  names  form  their  plural  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular,  especially  when  the 
adoption  of  the  above  rules  would  give  rise 
to  any  harshness  or  uncouthness  in  pronun- 
ciation.      As    an    exercise    on    the    above 
troublesome  subject,  the  following  examples, 
to  be  rendered  into  German,  are  subjoined : — 
The   Iliad  of  Homer.      Virgil's  ^Eneid. 
Cowper's   Works.     I    prefer    Pitt    to    Fox. 
Mariana's  vivacity.    Flora's  gentleness.    The 
patriotism  of  Brutus.     The  life  of  the  poet 
Klopstock.    Emperor  Napoleon's  campaigns. 
Admiral  Nelson's  battles.    A.  W.  von  Schle- 
gel's  writings.     The  portrait  of  Lewis  God- 
frey de   Golz.      The   reign  of  George   the 
First,    King   of  England.      The   heroes   of 
Greece.      Fifty   years    before   the    birth  of 
Christ.      The    Homers,    the   Newtons,   the 
Schillers,  the  Schlegels,  the  Mjnervas,  the 
Corinnas,  the  Heynes.     We  have  seen  Dr. 
Henry  Feder.     I  have  bought  Mr.  Leiser's 
works.       Have    you    told    it    to    Carlyle? 
Kant's  house.     Diana's  Temple.      Moritz's 
Travels.     St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute. 
Will   you  give  this   book  to  Flora?      The 
Schneiders    have   come.      No   one    praised 
Cato. 


SCIENCE. 

Geo.  Dickson,  M.A.,  and  R.  B.  Hare,  Ph. Dr., 

Hamilton,  Editors. 


CHEMISTRY. 

First  Class  Teachers — Grade  C. 

Examiner— E.  Haanel,  Ph.Dr. 

Answered  by  M.  Dippel,  Hamilton  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

I.  "It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  flame 
of  a   Bunsen  gas  lamp  becomes  non-lumi- 
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nous,  whether  the  gas  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  coal  gas  in  the  long  tube  of  the  lamp  be 
common  air,  carbon  dioxide  or  pure  nitro- 
gen." Show  that  this  fact  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  received  theory,  accounting  for  the 
nature  and  structure  of  flame. 

Arts. — The  candle  or  gas  flame  consists  of 
three  parts  :  the  area  of  non-combustion,  of 
partial  combustion,  and  of  complete  combus- 
tion. The  luminous  part  of  the  flame  lies  in 
the  region  of  partial  combustion.  The  lu- 
minous power  of  the  flame,  according  to  the 
received  theory,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
particles  of  solid  carbon  in  an  intensely  ig- 
nited condition  in  the  flame.  In  the  Bunsen 
burner  it  is  said  the  gas  draws  up  air  with  it 
through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  burner, 
and  becomes  so  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  that  complete  combustion 
can  take  place  at  once  throughout  the  entire 
flame.  But  carbon  dioxide  and  pure  nitro- 
gen do  not  at  all  support  combustion,  as  may 
be  seen  by  bringing  a  burning  candle  into  a 
vessel  containing  the  gases.  The  non-lumi- 
nosity of  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  when 
nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  are  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  gas,  cannot  be  owing  to  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  gas,  seeing  that 
nitrogen  and  cai'bon  dioxide  do  not  support 
combustion. 

II.  •'  At  26°  C.  the  density  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide  approaches  46.  How  should  the 
formula  for  this  compound  be  written  to  cor- 
respond to  this  density  ?  " 

Arts. — If  at  26°  C.  the  density  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide  approaches  to  46,  its  formula,  to 
correspond  to  this  density,  must  be  written 

The  molecule  of  all  gases,  simple  or  com- 
pound, occupies  two  volumes.  If  one  volume 
of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  representing  the  den- 
sity, weighs  46,  the  molecule  must  weigh 
46x2—92.  But  in  the  nitrogen  tetroxide, 
the  molecule  weighing  92,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  atoms  to  nitrogen  atoms  being  as  two 
to  one,  there  must  be  two  atoms  of  nitrogen, 
14x3=28,  united  with  four  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen, 16x4  =  64,  28  +  64=92. 

III.  "Required  to  prepare  nitrogen  mon- 
oxide from  ammonium  nitrate  : 


(i.)  Write  out  the  equation  representing 
the  reaction  occurring  in  its  preparation. 

(ii.)  Name  the  chief  properties  of  the  gas. 

(iii.)  State  what  precautions  must  be  ob- 
served in  preparing  this  gas  when  intended 
to  be  used  for  inhalation." 

Ans.—(;x.)  NH,N03=N,0  +  2H,0. 

(ii.)  a.  Physical  properties.  Gas  colour- 
less, odourless,  possessing  slightly  sweetish 
taste,  condensible  to  a  colourless  liquid  at 
-  99°  C.,  and  to  a  transparent  solid  at  -  1 15° ; 
soluble  in  water,  one  volume  of  water  at  o" 
dissolving  1.305  volumes  of  the  gas. 

b.  Chemical  properties.  It  supports  com- 
bustion almost  as  readily  as  oxygen,  relight- 
ing a  glowing  splint.  Sulphur  is  extin- 
guished unless  burning  brightly  ;  burning 
brightly,  it  burns  with  a  peculiar  pink- 
edged  flame.  Phosphorus  burns  with  almost 
as  great  brilliancy  in  this  gas  as  in  oxygen. 
The  red  fumes  that  make  their  appearance 
are  due  to  the  great  heat  which  resolves  a 
small  portion  of  the  nitrogen  monoxide  into 
nitrogen  and  nitrogen  tetroxide. 

4N,0  =  3N,+2NO,. 

Its  non-absorption  by  pyrogallate  of  potash 
and  its  non-forming  of  red  fumes  with  nitric 
oxide,  NO,  distinguish  it  from  oxygen. 

iii.  The  gas  must  be  passed  through  solu- 
tion of  iron  sulphate,  FeSO^,  to  entirely 
free  it  from  the  presence  of  NO  before  it  is 

used  for  inhalation. 

• 

IV.   "As  the  result  of  certain  experiment 
'    it  was  found  that  50  litres,  measured  at  5°  C, 

and  758'""^  P.,  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
j    ozone,  containing  18  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 

when  allowed  to  bubble  through  a  solution 
j  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  were  just  sufficient  to 
I  completely  decompose  it.  Calculate  from 
I  these  data  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
I    present  in  the  original  solution." 

Solution. — 50  litres  of  oxygen  and  ozone 

at  5°  C.  and  758«"'"  P.  become  at  0°  C.  and 

50      273      758 

—  x-^x-^  =48.97  + 

I       278      760    '^"-^'^ 

In  100  grammes  of  mixed  gases  there  are 
18  grammes  of  ozone  and  82  grammes  of 
oxygen. 
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But  24  grammes  of  ozone  occupy  11.2  litres. 
•.•   18 


and  16 
•.•  82 


oxygen 


II.2       18 
24  I 

=8.4  litres. 
1 1.2  litres. 
II. 2     82 


=  57.4  litres. 
8.4  litres  of  ozone  and  57.4  litres  of  oxygen 
make  65.8  litres  of  mixed  gases  ;  these  65.8 
litres  of  mixed  gases  contain  18  grammes  of 
ozone  ;  hence  65.8  litres  of  mixed  gases  con- 
tain 18  grammes  of  ozone,  i  litre  of  mixed 


18 
gases  contains  7— g  '••  48.97  litres  of  mixed 


gases  contain 


18       48.97 


13-39  grammes 


65.8  I 

of  ozone +  Hg02  =  H20  + 2O2.     48  parts  by 

weight    of   ozone   decompose    34   parts   by 

weight   of  hydrogen  dioxide.      48  parts  of 

ozone  decompose  34  parts  of  H^Oj.     i  part 

J  34  ,34 

decomposes  -g,  13.39  parts  decomposes  -g  + 

13.39 
— - — =9.48  grammes  H^O.^. 

( To  be  continued.) 


SCHOOL   WORK. 
SAMUEL  McAllister,  Toronto,  ediior. 


HAMILTON  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

promotion    examination   papers, 
december,  1881. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Second  Grade. 

I.  Find  the  sum  of  34567  +  279  +  8937 + 
46  +  543  +  40  +  82341. 

II.  Find  the  difference  between  8765498- 
321  and  12349834764. 

III.  Add  together  :  Four  hundred  and 
two,  75436,  49,  64730,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy. 

IV.  How  much  is  9876543  -  4387  -  398  - 
47? 

V.  How  much  is  47987639278 //«.f  3967- 
49876542? 

VI.  How  much  is  47635  +  834  +  6  x  763  + 
63987+4? 

VII.  How  much  is  8463  +  3648  -  976  - 
85? 

VIII.  Find  the  difference  between  3456  + 
84  and  632  +  98. 

IX.  How  much  is  47635  +  834  +  98763  + 
59  +  4  +  6395? 

Third  Grade. 

I.  How  much  is  9876543  x  987  ? 

II.  Subtract  8376  +  9437  from  5689  x  8, 

III.  How  much  is  98  x  76  x  43  ? 


IV.  Multiply  46325  +  53627  by  49. 

V.  Multiply  tne  difference  between  9871- 
23456  and  678932174  by  7. 

VI.  How  much  is  847  x  94  x  68  ? 

VII.  Subtract  63  +  72  from  d^t  x  72. 

VIII.  Add  together  763  x  4,  632  x  9,  834 
X7. 

IX.  How  much  is  98347  -  3469  +  27986  - 
3975  -  426  -  48  ? 

Fourth  Grade. 

I.  How  much  is  9876  x  9876+  198  ? 

II.  How  much  is  64  x  78  x  37  x  98  ? 

III.  How  much  is  813456  +  9  subtracted 
from  834  X  796  ? 

IV.  Find  the  sum  of  1728  +  9,  8271x9, 
7281+9,  1287-9. 

V.  How  much  6789  x  6789  +  396? 

VI.  Divide  the  product   of  987  x  789  by 
the  sum  of  d"]  and  89. 

VII.  How  often  is  674  contained  in  987- 
6543212 -2123456789? 

VIII.  How  often  is  938  -  769  contained 
in  the  product  of  859  x  764  ? 

IX.  Find  the  sum  of  8937  +  9,  70J5  +  7, 
4872  +  8,6356  +  4. 

Fiph  Grade. 
I.   How  much  is  9876  x  9876  +  1967  ? 
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II.  How  many  acres,  etc.,  in  9876543218 
square  inches? 

III.  How  many  miles,  etc.,  in  9876578654 
inches  ? 

IV.  How  many  cords,  etc.,  in  9876546756 
cubic  inches  ? 

V.  How  often  is  2691264^  13  contained  in 
the  product  of  9368  and  74  ? 

VI.  Reduce  976  ac  13  sq.  po.  5  sq.  yds. 
39  sq.  in.  to  square  inches. 

VII.  Reduce  9876  cubic  yds.,  13  cubic 
ft.,  1349  cub.  in.,  to  cubic  inches. 

VIII.  How  many  tons,  etc.,  in  98765432- 
123  drams? 

IX.  Reduce  9163  miles  7  perches  2  feet 
1 1  inches,  to  inches. 

Sixth  Grade. 

I.  How  much  is  (19  ac.  29  sq.  po.  117 
sq.  in. +  83  ac.  19  sq.  po.  8  sq.  ft.  83  sq. 
in.)  X  96? 

II.  How  much  is  98764  x  98764 -f  46789? 

III.  How  many  cords,  etc.,  in  9876543. 
212  cubic  inches? 

IV.  Multiply  the  difference  between  19 
miles  5  fur.  39  per.  10  in.,  and  i  mile  17 
per.  3  yds.  Il  in.,  by  47. 

V.  How  many  acres,  etc.,  in  987  x  63946 
sq.  in.? 

VI.  What  is  the  difference  between  8433  -r 
(17-8)  X  47  and  639x487? 

VII.  Divide  the  sum  of  73  ac.  2  roods 
17  sq.  in.,  and  173  ac.  30  sq.  po.  119  sq. 
in.,  by  69. 

VIII.  How  many  tons,  etc.,  in  76  tons, 
17  cwt.  8  oz.  15  drs.,  plus  678906743  drs.  ? 

IX.  How  many  miles,  etc.,  in  678  x  45678 
inches  ? 

Seventh  Grade. 

I.  How  many  acres,  etc.,  in  976x98764 
sq.  in.  ? 

II.  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  13,  23,  49,  89, 
737- 

III.  How  many  cords,  etc.,  in  7698x46- 
789  cubic  inches  ? 

IV.  How  many  times  is  176  ac.  13  sq. 
in.,  contained  in  11 67  ac.  3  rds.  14  sq.  p.,  3 
sq.  yds.  ? 

V.  Reduce  8765,  74/=,,  417  and  67'^,  to 


improper  fractions,  and  then  to  a  common 
denominator. 

VI.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  9876546  and  45- 
66789  (the  work  to  be  put  on  paper).    • 

VII.  How  much  is  76  times  39  miles  31 
poles  4  yds.  1 1  in.,  divided  by  67  ? 

VIII.  How  often  is  23  miles  7  inches  con- 
tained in  893  miles  5  yds.  3  inches  ? 

IX.  How  much  is  98764  x  98764 -f  46789  ? 

Eighth  Grade. 

I.  Find  the  sum  of  3|,  \%,  l\. 

II.  How  many  acres,  etc.,  in  876  ac.  -f  29 
plus  9376  X  87  sq.  in.  ? 

III.  Paper  the  walls  of  a  room  17  ft.  4I 
in.  long,  13  ft.  51  in.  wide,  16  ft.  high,  at  4 
cts.  per  square  yd. 

IV.  Carpet  the  same  room  with  carpet  26J 
in.  wide,  at  87I  cts.  per  yd. 

V.  How  much  is  96  times  718  miles  3 
yds.  II  in.,  divided  by  69? 

7A       89 

VI.  Reduce  91  f  of  — ^  of  —  of  37i  to  a 

^  24         91       -"  ^ 

mixed  number. 

VII.  How  many  cords,  etc.,  in  9876x98- 
764  cubic  inches  ? 

VIII.  How  often  is  131  ac.  113  sq.  in. 
contained  in  11 13  ac.  131  sq.  in.  ? 

IX.  How  much  is 

3  miles  3  in.     ;^5  17  6     $8  ^ 

2  miles      ^;^4  13  8^  3 

• 

Ninth  Grade. 
I.  How  many  cords,  etc.,  in  437 J  times 
689I  cubic  inches. 

89   IZ   91 
96'  89'  97' 

0^1  .  . 


II.  Find  the  sum  of 


III.  Simplify 


|of 
3i. 


A5  +  5^   •" 

2       5,4 
of 


l-f- 


7  ^  \o\     18  --   7 

IV.  How  many  acres,  etc. 
II  s.  p.,  II  sq.  in.,  plus  %  of  7|  acres? 

V.  Paper  the  walls  of  a  room  19^  feet 
long,  16  ft.  ^l  in.  wide,  18^  ft.  high,  at  5^ 
cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

VI.  Carpet  the  same  room  with  carpet  27 1 
in.  wide,  at  62^  cts.  per  yd. 

VII.  Reduce  175  miles  to  the  fraction  of 
684  x  946  inches  in  its  lowest  terms. 
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VIII.  Reduce  to  a  mixed  number  29/^  of 
|^of59T''5of86. 

IX.  How  often  is  876  acres,  117  sq.  in. 
contained  in  6789  ac.  71  sq.  in.  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

Fifth  Grade. 

I.  Define  Grammar. 

II.  Name  the  four  divisions  of  Grammar, 
and  define  Orthography. 

III.  Define  letter,  syllable,  noun,  and 
sentence. 

IV.  Define  noun  and  verb. 

V.  Make  lists  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  in 
the  following  sentences  : — i.  One  day  a  far- 
mer named  Bernard,  having  finished  his 
business  at  the  market-town,  found  some 
hours  at  his  disposal.  2.  He  had  often 
heard  of  Mr.  Longhead  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  reputation.  3.  Having  found  his 
way  into  his  presence,  after  numerous  other 
clients  had  departed,  he  was  asked  to  take  a 
seat. 

VI.  Make  lists  of  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants in  the  following  : — 

Their  long,  hard  gallop,  which  could  tire. 
The  hounds'  deep  hate  and  hunters'  fire. 

Sixth  Grade. 

I.  Make  lists  of  the  vowels,  diphtlwngs, 
and  silent  letters  in  the  following  : — 

"  They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild  ; 
They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  stream'd  above  the  gallant  child, 
Like  banners  in  the  sky." 

II.  Divide  the  following  words  into  sylla- 
bles : — Cautionary,  transportation,  attentive- 
ly, consummation,  musician,  contemplation, 
eternity. 

III.  Tell  the  number  and  gender  of  the 
nouns  in  the  following  sentences  : — Birds  fly. 
John  studies.  The  spectators  rewarded  him 
well.  A  beautiful  goldfinch  had  strayed 
from  its  cage.  A  barking  sound  the  shep- 
herd hears. 

IV.  Make  lists  of  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  and  verbs  in  the  following  sen- 
tence : — In  this  way  they  soon  killed  as 
many  buffaloes  as  they  could  carry  in  their 


carts,  and  one  of  the  hunters  set  off  in  chase 
of  a  calf. 

V.  Write  the  singular  and  plural  of  leaf, 
coach,  stomach,  potato,  wolf,  journey,  hoof, 
staff,  canto,  cliff. 

VI.  Write  the  masculine  and  feminine  of 
father,  hart,  nephew,  uncle,  emperor,  count, 
man-servant,  nun,  queen,  stag. 

VII.  Define  gender,  number,  and  etymo- 
logy. 

Seventh  Grade. 

I.  Define  noun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition, 
adjective,  and  pronoun. 

II.  Give  the  gender,  person,  number,  and 
case  of  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences  j 
mention  the  verbs,  and  say  whether  tra,nsitive 
or  intransitive  : — i.  Their  life  was  a  constant 
struggle.  2.  In  summer  there  is  perpetual 
sunlight.  3.  Have  you  seen  John's  hat? 
4.  Well,  Jasper,  you'll  spend  the  night  with 
us.  5.  Have  you  come  from  Toronto,  friend  ? 
6.  The  day  being  fine,  we  took  a  long 
walk. 

III.  Make  lists  of  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  prepositions 
in  the  following  sentences:  —  I.  The  huge 
forests  of  North  America  are  being  gradu- 
ally destroyed  by  the  woodman's  axe.  2. 
First  he  gazed  earnestly  at  a  huge,  thick 
blanket. 

IV.  Divide  into  noun  part  and  verb  part  r 

1.  For  a  few  seconds  there  was  deep  silence. 

2.  By  the  1st  October  the  ice  round  the  brig 
was  a  foot  and  a-half  thick.  3.  Have  you 
come  from  Toronto,  friend  ?  4.  The  rain 
having  ceased,  we  started.  5.  Upon  one 
of  the  green  islands  already  mentioned  the 
Indians  erected  his  hut. 

V.  Give  the  singular  and  plural  of  son-in- 
law,  fisherman,  German,  Frenchman,  flag- 
staff, nuncio,  penny,  index. 

VI.  Give  the  masculine  and  feminine  of 
author,  master,  widower,  lass,  countess,, 
belle,  testator,  monk. 

Eighth  Grade. 

I.  Define  preposition,  conjunction,  adverb, 
interjection,  and  syntax. 

II.  Compare  the  following  when  they  ad- 
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I 


mit  of   comparison : — Fore,    out,    English,    1 
perfect,  few,  sad,  late,  bad.  I 

III.  Parse  fully  the  nouns,  adjectives,  pro-    | 
nouns,   and  adverbs   in  the    following  sen- 
tences ;  mention  the  verbs,  and  tell  whether 
transitive  or  intransitive  : — 1.  A  large  New- 
foundland dog,  her  only  companion,  sprang    1 
to  meet  us.     2.  There  were  three  men  there,    j 

3.  Thank  you,  big  chief.     4.  The  rain  hav-    i 
ing  ceased,  we  went  to  the  hunter's  camp.        j 

IV.  Decline  the  pronouns — he,  thou,  mine, 
hers,  its,  us. 

V.  Separate  the  following  sentences  into 
simple  and  complete  subject  and  complete 
predicate  : — i.  Are  there  many  of  you?  2. 
What  ship  did  you  belong  to,  boy  ?  3.  Thus 
perished  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  to  the  end 
resolute  in  an  honest  and   godly  purpose. 

4.  From  an  early  period  there   appears  to 
have   been  a  herd  of  wild   cattle   upon  it. 

5.  Provisions  running  short,  both  crews  were 
put  on  short  allowance. 

VI.  Give  the  singular  and  plural  possessive 
of  child,  lady,  German,  John,  chimney,  muff, 
alley,  ally. 

VII.  Give  the  masculine  and  feminine  of 
lion,  marquis,  nephew,  songster,  duke,  drake, 
bride,  nun,  master,  lass. 

VIII.  Give  six  nouns  used  in  the  plural 
only. 

Ninth  Grade. 

I.  Parse  :  The  friar,  horrified  at  the  act 
of  impiety,  urged  his  countrymen  to  revenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  Deity. 

II.  Analyze  :  I.  Now  was  displayed  that 
devoted  loyalty.  2.  On  entering  the  fatal 
gates  the  Inca,  forgetful  of  his  usual  gravity, 
exhibited  the  utmost  curiosity.  3.  Where 
am  I  to  find  your  religion  ?  4.  Come  here, 
John. 

III.  Write  the  past  tense,  present  parti- 
ciple, active  and  past  participle  of  choose, 
lose,  loose,  singe,  catch,  fall,  forsake,  judge' 
ruin,  expel,  bring,  seem. 

IV.  Write  the  third  singular  of  all  the 
tenses  in  the  indicative  mood,  passive  voice, 
of  the  verbs  catch  and  drive. 

V.  Define  etymology,  infinitive  mood, 
passive  voice,  and  past  perfect  tense. 

VI.  Parse  the  verbs  in  the  following  sen- 


tences : — 1.  He  was  walking.     2.  You  will 
be  seen  by  him.     3.   He  can  do  the  work. 

4.  He  might  have  been  followed   by  me. 

5.  He  might  become  rich.     6.  He  does  run 
fast. 

VII.  Classify  the  phrases  in  the  following 
sentence: — In  the  year  1670  the  French  au- 
thorities in  Canada  built  a  fort  on  the  Detroit 
river,  for  the  double  purpose  of  trading  with 
the  Indians  and  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  their 
progress  eastward. 

COMPOSITION. 
Fifth  Grade. 

I.  Write  this  over  again,  and  put  the  capi- 
tals in  their  proper  places  : — 

and  thus,  honest  John,  though  his  station  was 

humble, 
passed  through  this  sad  world  without  even 

a  grumble  ; 
and  i  wish  that  some  folks,  who  are  Greater 

and  Richer, 
would  copy  John  tompkins,  The  Hedger  and 

Ditcher. 

II.  Make  five  simple  sentences,  beginning 
and  ending  properly. 

III.  Make  a  sentence  about  each  of  the 
following  things  : —  A  pencil,  a  slate,  a 
book,  a  hat,  and  a  cap. 

IV.  Put  nouns  with  the  following  verbs  : 

fly.         run.        sing. 

walk.    neigh.    plays. 

V.  Put  capitals  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

when  i  arrived,  william  spoke  to  me. 
henry  the  eighth  was  king  of  england. 
he  came  from  Scotland. 
James  and  John  study  hard. 

Sixth  Grade. 

I.  Write  six  simple  sentences  about 
"Winter." 

II.  Make  simple  sentences  upon  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — War,  sleep,  cotton,  steam- 
boat, the  elephant,  the  tiger,  fishing,  wheat, 
Hamilton. 

III.  Fill  up  the  following  sentences,  mak- 
ing  them   simple  : — Your    brother  . 

The  wind .     The  king .     The 

boy .     Croquet  playing .     His 

father .     The  weather  .     The 
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IV.  Write  these  sentertces  over  again,  and 
make  the  nouns  plural : — The  boy  runs. 
The  king  was  angry.  The  man  comes.  The 
dog  barks.     The  wind  blows. 

V.  Fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  following  : — 

When  I  about  six old,  as  I 

was to  school  one ,  a  ground- 


in  the  path  before 

now   I  will  have 


hog  ran   into  a 

fun. 

VI.  Write  the  date  of  a  letter,  and  sign 
your  name,  and  punctuate  it. 

Seventh  Grade. 

I.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  street- 
car, telling  what  it  is,  how  it  is  drawn,  what 
it  is  used  for,  its  great  usefulness. 

II.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  each  of  the 
oUowing? — Come  here.  Did  he  come  here? 
He  came  here.     How  fast  he  runs  ! 

III.  Write  three  simple  exclamatory  sen- 
tences and  three  simple  interrogative  sen- 
tences. 

IV.  Re-write  the  following,  correcting  any 
mistakes  you  see  : — 

footprints  that  perhaps  another 
saleing  ore  lifes  solemn  mane 
a  forlorne  and  shipwrecked  brother 
seeing  may  take  hart  agen. 

V.  Fill  up  the  blanks  in  these  sentences, 

making   them   simple  : — He  sat   to 

rest.     The  boy  was  found   sitting . 

He visited  America.    The  king 

led  his  army .     The  scream  was 

piercing. 

VI.  Write  a  short  letter  to  your  friend, 
telling  him  or  her  what  subjects  you  have 
been  examined  on,  and  when  you  think  the 
examination  will  close,  and  whether  you 
think  it  hard  or  easy  so  far. 

Eighth  Grade. 

I.  Combine  the  following  sentences  into 
one  simple  sentence : — The  river  overflowed. 
The  river  was  the  Thames.  The  banks  were 
overflowed.  It  was  in  November.  It  was 
on  the  15th  of  that  month.  On  both  sides  it 
was  overflown. 

II.  Separate  the  following  simple  sentence 
into  at  least  tive  simple  sentences  : — On  the 
25th  August,  1819,  Watt,  the  great  improver 


of  the  steam-engine,  died  at  his  seat  of 
Heathfield,  near  Birmingham,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

III.  Write  four  compound  sentences  about 
•'Winter." 

IV.  Write  two  simple  declarative  sentences, 
two  simple  imperative  sentences,  two  simple 
exclamatory  sentences,  and  two  simple  in- 
terrogative sentences. 

V.  Complete  the  following  sentences,  mak- 
ing them  compound  : — Men  may  come . 

The  way  was  long  .     The  wind  rose  to 

a  storm  .     He  wished  to  depart . 

The  moon  rose  .     The  ship  was  dashed 

on  the  rocks .    Either  the  storm  must 

cease .     He  neither  returned  the  money 

VI.  Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin,  telling 
him  or  her  how  you  spent  your  last  sum- 
mer's holidays.  Draw  an  envelope  and 
address  it. 

Ninth  Grade. 

I.  Combine  the  following  sentences  into 
one  simple  sentence  : — Leonidas  died.  Leo- 
nidas  was  a  king.  He  was  king  of  Sparta. 
Three  hundred  of  his  countrymen  died  with 
him.  They  died  like  heroes.  It  was  at 
Thermopylae  they  died.  They  died  to  de- 
fend their  country.  They  were  defending 
their  country  against  the  Persians. 

II.  Combine  the  following  into  a  com- 
pound sentence : — In  Paris  the  Templars  had 
got  possession  of  a  tract  of  land.  This  tract 
was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  city. 
They  covered  it  with  towers.  They  cov- 
ered it  with  battlements.  Within  the  fort- 
ress they  lived  a  life  of  ease. 

III.  Change  the  following  simple  sentences 
into  compound  sentences  : — i.  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  very  much  surprised  at  seeing 
the  print  of  a  man's  foot  on  the  sand.  2. 
Overcome  with  fatigue,  the  weary  traveller 
sank  down  to  rest. 

IV.  Re-write  the  following  sentences, 
keeping  them  in  their  order,  and  changing 
the  voice  of  each  verb  : — Cortez  was  recalled 
to  Spain  by  the  King.  He  had  treated  the 
natives  cruelly.  Those  whom  he  had  left 
behind  treated  them  cruelly.     He  found   a 
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native  army  in  the  field  on  his  return.     The 
war  was  continued  by  them. 

V.  Correct  any  mistakes  in  the  following : 
they  considered  themselves  too  be  justifyed 
in  this  by  the  opression  of  the  mexicans  and 
Indians  by  Spanish  rulers  and  quiteing  there 
conciences  by  thus  asuming  the  characters  of 
avengers  and  dispencers  of  poetick  justice 
they  never  embarked  upon  an  expedition 
without  pablickly  ofering  up  prayers  for  suc- 
cess nor   did   they  ever   return   laidcn   with 


spoils  without  giveing  thanks  for  there  good 
fortune. 

VI.  Write  a  compound  sentence  contain- 
ing one  verb  in  the  progressive  form  and  one 
in  the  emphatic  form. 

VII.  Write  a  short  composition  on  the 
"cow,"  telling  what  you  can  about  the  fol- 
lowing things:  usefulness;  its  flesh,  skin, 
horns,  hair,  bones,  milk,  calf  and  its  skin. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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President  Garfield  and  Education. 
By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.M.,  President  of 
Hiram  College.  Boston  :  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.  1882. 

This  deeply  interesting  little  book  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  late  President's  most  ac- 
tive and  successful  career  as  a  school  teacher, 
and  subsequently  as  president  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  Hiram  College,  Ohio.  It  is  written 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  is  now 
his  successor  at  that  institution.  Hiram 
College  was  founded  in  1850  by  the  "Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,"  a  Church  which  under  that 
modest  title  taught  as  their  main  doctrine 
what  will  meet  large  acceptance  from  most 
Christians  outside  the  ranks  of  ecclesiastical 
Reaction,  and  what  Carlyle  called  "  Spec- 
tral Puseyisra  born  of  the  Night,"  that  "  the 
Bible  has  been  in  a  degree  obscured  by  theo- 
logical speculations  and  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems. Hence  their  religious  movement  was 
a  revolt  from  the  theology  of  the  schools, 
and  an  overture  to  men  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  Bible.  They  believed,  also,  that  to 
the  holy  writings  belonged  a  larger  place  in 
general  education  than  had  yet  been  accorded 
them  ;  accordingly,  in  all  their  educational 
institutions  they  have  emphasized  the  Bible 
and  its  relative  branches  of  knowledge. 
This  may  be  called  the  distinctive  feature  of 
their  schools."  How  very  naturally  does  this 
seem  to  follow  from  the  admitted  principles 
of  any  and  every  Church  of  Protestant  Chris- 


tians !  Yet  how  is  it  that  no  one  tries  it  ? 
It  is  a  rarely  exceptional  thing  to  find  a  man 
or  woman,  a  girl  or  boy,  who  has  anything 
like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
All  honour  to  the  "Disciples"  for  making 
this  a  "distinctive  feature"  of  their  educa- 
tional system.  For,  as  Principal  Grant  ob- 
served the  other  day  in  his  lecture  on  Joseph 
Howe,  what  a  vast  educational  power  is  the 
Bible,  viewed  merely  in  that  light,  and  quite 
apart  from  its  religious  value  ;  and  the  Bible 
was  taught  at  Hiram  as  the  Book  of  Books 
ought  to  be  taught — as  all  books  ought  to 
be  taught — carefully,  lovingly  and  intelli- 
gently, not  as  if  Christian  people  were  cram- 
ming for  a  general  competitive  examination 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

To  Hiram  College  young  Garfield  came  as 
a  student  in  the  third  term  of  the  institution, 
and  his  own  twentieth  year.  He  came  poor 
in  everything  except  intellectual  powers  and 
moral  faculties.  Having  early  lost  his  fa- 
ther, he  had  acquired  the  secret  of  self-help. 
For  his  first  two  terms  he  was  the  College 
janitor — lighting  fires,  sweeping  rooms,  and 
ringing  the  College  bell.  A  house  is  still 
pointed  out  in  Hiram,  the  clap-boards  of 
which  he  planed  in  one  of  his  vacations. 
He  had  learned  the  lessons  which  certain 
shoddy  schools  are  daily  making  it  difficult 
for  Canadian  students  to  realize — that  of  the 
supreme  worthiness  of  all  honest  work.  But 
he  did  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  putting 
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iotellectual  below  mechanical  work.  If 
planing  clap-boards  and  ringing  bells  made 
men  great,  as  Mr.  Hinsdale  well  says,  the 
road  to  greatness  would  be  easy  enough. 
Young  Garfield  worked  hard  and  long  at 
many  studies,  giving  special  attention  to  a 
far-reaching  course  of  classics — Greek  and 
Latin — as  also  to  English  literature.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  having  teachers  appointed 
for  their  learning  and  capacity  to  teach;  not, 
as  seems  to  be  our  destiny  in  Ontario  with 
every  educational  appointment,  because  they 
were  either  foreign  aristocrats  or  subservient 
hacks  of  partisan  journals. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able aids  to  Garfield's  intellectual  develop- 
ment was  the  existence  at  Hiram  College  of 
co-education  in  its  fullest  and  freest  form. 
In  one  of  his  speeches  when  President  of  the 
United  States,  Garfield  said  : 

"  I  am  glad  to  say,  reverently,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  many  ladies  here  to-night,  that 
I  owe  to  a  woman,  who  has  long  since  been 
asleep,  perhaps  a  higher  debt  intellectually 
than  I  owe  any  one  else.  For  her  generous 
and  powerful  aid,  so  often  and  so  efficiently 
rendered  ;  for  her  quick  and  never-failing 
sympathy,  and  for  her  intelligent,  unselfish 
and  unswerving  friendship,  I  owe  her  a  debt, 
for  payment  of  which  the  longest  term  of 
life  would  be  short." 

This  was  in  January,  1881.  Alas  !  the 
term  was  to  be  short  indeed.  The  lady  re- 
ferred to  was  Miss  Almeda  Booth,  a  fellow- 
student,  and,  to  the  honour  of  our  Normal 
School  wiseacres  be  it  recorded,  a  student 
boarding  in  the  same  house  with  young  Gar- 
field. Together  they  explored  an  extensive 
field  of  classical  learning — "  Xenophon's 
Anabasis"  in  one  term,  the  "Memorabilia" 
in  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  1852-53, 
They  did  not  fall  in  love  ;  but  Garfield  found 
the  true  and  tender,  noble  and  devoted  wife, 
whom  England  and  America  have  learned  to 
honour,  in  a  young  lady  pupil. 

We  commend  this  admirable  little  book, 
the  literary  form  of  which  is  a  credit  to  Hiram 
College,  to  all  Canadian  teachers.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  give  even  this  brief  ac- 
count of  its  contents  for  the  benefit  of  that 


class  of  teachers — it  is  the  one  to  which  Gar- 
field belonged — who  are  too  poor  to  buy 
books.  For  the  benefit  of  these,  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  Educational  Monthly  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  the  higher  class 
of  educational  literature,  and  to  take  some 
pains  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  such  excellent 
books  as  that  now  reviewed. 

The  Verbalist.     By  Alfred  Ayres,  author 
j       of   "The   Orthoepist."     New  York:    D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  Toronto :  N.  Ure  &  Co. 
!       1882. 

1       This  unpretending  but  most  useful  little 
I   book  should  stand  ready  at  hand  as  a  work 
I   of  reference   for   everyone  engaged,  profes- 
\   sionally  or  otherwise,  in  literary  composition, 
;   especially  on  this  Continent,  where  solecisms 
I   and  vulgarisms  are  so  apt  to  creep  into  our 
speech  and  writing  from  the  cant  of  trades, 
i   the  more  racy  expressions  of  doubtful  cor- 
rectness that  float  about,  even  in  good  so- 
ciety, and,  worst  of  all,  from  that  slang  of  the 
;   criminal   and  uneducated   proletariat  which 
\   too  many  newspapers  think  can  be  made  to 
do  duty  for  wit.     The  work  is  clearly  and 
pointedly  written,  and  with  sufficient  sense 
1    of  humour  to  make  the  book   amusing  as 
j    well  as  improving.    One  is  startled  at  finding 
I    many   expressions,   familiar   enough   in   use 
!    with  educated  people,  as  incorrect.    We  give 
an    instance    at    random    from    page    151: 
I    "Proposition. —  This  word  is  often  used 
I    when  proposal  would  be  better,  for  the  reason 
i    that  proposal  has  but  one  meaning,  and  is 
'    shorter  by  a  syllable.      '  He  demonstrated 
the  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  rejected  the 
proposal  of  his  friend.' " 


Guides  for  Science-Teaching.  Com- 
mon Minerals  and  Rocks,  by  William 
O.  Crosby.  Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co., 
1881. 

This  is  the  twelfth  volume  of  a  series  is- 
sued under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  and  * '  intended  for  the  use 
of  teachers  who  desire  to  practically  instruct 
classes  in  Natural  History."  The  subjects  are 
treated  from  the  mineralogical  standpoint, 
and  the  localities  referred  to  are  chiefly  in 
the  New  England  States.  The  volume  is  as 
pleasantly  written  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  permit.  It  covers,  in  a  general  way,  the 
whole  ground,  and  must  prove  highly  use- 
ful for  the  purpose  intended, especially  where  it 
is  possible  to  visit  and  study  the  collection  of 
specimens  made  by  Mr.  Crosby  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Boston  Society. 
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EGERTON  RYERSON. 
{Obiit  Feb.  jg,  1882.) 

So  soon  in  the  year  Death  has  cast  a  great 
shadow  over  the  land,  and  the  educational 
world,  of  this  Province  at  least,  is  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  was  lon<^ 
its  centre  and  its  life.  The  work  which  was 
given  Egerton  Ryerson  to  do,  that  he  has 
accomplished  ;  and  his  nigh  fourscore  years 
of  toil  and  endeavour  are  now  rounded  to 
their  close,  with  the  seal  of  a  nation's  honour 
and  the  docket  of  public  acceptance.  Dr. 
Ryerson's  death,  although  not  unexpected, 
will  awaken  a  throb  of  sorrow  in  every  house- 
hold in  Ontario  ;  for  where  a  youth  goes  from 
it  to  the  vocations  of  life,  in  most  instances 
he  owes  his  equipment  for  that  work  to  the 
genius  and  forethought  of  the  founder  of  our 
school  system. 

On  the  theatre  of  his  own  special  field,  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  Dr.  Ryerson's  labour 
eclipses  that  of  every  worker  the  country  has 
had  in  its  service  ;  and  what  that  labour  was, 
in  finding  the  bed-rock  on  which  to  rear  the 
fabric  of  education  his  hand  and  brain  sub- 
sequently toiled  so  long  and  successfully  to 
upraise,  few  save  those  **  fallen  by  the  way  " 
are  likely  ever  fully  to  realize.  In  saying  this 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  important  services 
to  the  State  rendered  by  other  toilers,  when 
it  was  yet  night  in  the  land,  and  the  ministry 
of  law,  medicine  and  the  gospel  had  scarce 
begun  to  diffuse  its  myriad  civilizing  influ- 
ences. Of  the  formative  period  of  our  coun- 
try's history,  no  one  may  speak  slightingly  of 
even  the  humblest  effort  to  put  stone  upon 
stone,  in  raising  the  edifice  of  the  nation's 
institutions,  or  in  paving  the  highway  of  its 
material  progress.  But  varied  and  helpful 
as  were  these  services,  they  pale  before  the 
work  Egerton  Ryerson  sought  to  do,  and 
which  a  long  and  active  life  was  consecrated 


in  accomplishing.  In  his  career  he  has 
figured  in  many  spheres  of  public  activity, 
but  the  one  in  which  he  has  left  an  imperish- 
able memory,  the  great  commonwealth  of 
our  schools  will  forever  perpetuate. 

The  personal  history  of  Dr.  Ryerson  and 
his  family  has  not  a  few  points  of  interest  to 
attract  one ;  but  these  will  find  many  his- 
torians, and  we  need  not  here  dwell  upon 
them.  Yet  their  narration  would  shed  much 
light  on  the  character  of  the  man  who  sought 
and  followed  the  vocation  he  has  made  illus- 
trious. That  he  had  a  mission  in  life,  and 
felt  impelled  to  prepare  himself  for  it,  the 
scene,  while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  with  his 
unsympathetic  father,  is  a  proof.  His  young, 
eager  life  early  responded  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  he  equipped  himself  for  the  fray 
with  a  determination  that  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles. In  this  spirit  he  pursued  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Hamilton  District  Grammar 
School,  and  whatever  his  deficiencies  he  as- 
siduously supplied  by  private  reading  and 
study.  Ere  long  he  became  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  a  vigorous  controversialist. 
The  times  growing  stormy,  he  soon  learned 
to  be  a  forcible  writer  and  an  able  debater. 
Serving  the  Church  he  then  essayed  to  serve 
the  State,  and  though  he  was  not  always 
happy  in  this,  he  ever  fought  with  vigour 
and  the  approval  of  a  good  conscience. 
Years  pass,  and  we  find  him  filling  with  ac- 
ceptance the  editorial  chair,  and,  later  on, 
the  presidency  of  a  college.  In  1844  he  was 
installed  as  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Province,  and  here  his  life-work 
began,  and  the  broad  avenue  was  opened 
out  which  was  to  lead  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  every  arena  of  the  State.  In 
this  sphere  he  passed  a  life  full  of  service, 
and  his  great  administrative  ability  and 
unwearied  assiduity  have  earned  for  him 
that  distinction   which  intelligent   zeal  and 
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long  and  faithful  labour  merit  and  is  sure 
to  receive,  wherever  the  interests  of  public 
instruction  and  popular  enlightenment  are 
spoken  of  in  a  cultured  and  appreciative 
community.  That  the  founder  of  a  national 
school  system  should  have  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  its  affairs,  is  a  circumstance  which 
may  seem  to  call  for  little  comment ;  but  Dr. 
Ryerson,  beyond  his  vigorous  executive,  had 
so  intuitive  a  perception,  not  only  of  the 
contemporary  but  the  remote  concerns  of 
education  in  Ontario,  and  could  so  instantly 
devise  wise  things  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  schools  and  those  engaged  in  them,  that 
one  is  prepared  to  find  that  his  administra- 
tion possessed  every  element  of  success,  and 
that  it  won  for  the  school  system  the  praise 
of  many  lands.  Looking  at  his  work  over 
the  interval  between  the  present  and  the 
period  of  his  superannuation,  many  things 
recur  to  the  mind  to  attest  the  value  of  his 
services  to  the  country,  and  to  emphasize  the 
loss  education  sustained  in  his  retirement. 
His  failure,  in  later  years,  to  read  the  pro- 
gressive signs  of  the  times,  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  Department,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  one  circumstance  which  in 
any  degree  qualifies  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion of  the  man  and  his  work.  But  after  so 
long  a  service,  that  he  should  brook  no  check 
on  official  autocracy,  and  chafe  under  con- 
sultative control,  is  perhaps  little  to  be 
wondered  at.  Yet,  that  he  and  his  staff 
unwisely  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  necessary  reforms,  and  showed  but 
scant  courtesy  to  those  who  wished  to  save 
education  from  degenerating  into  a  merely 
official  system,  are  matters  which  it  may  be 
wholesome  to  remember.  While  we  recall 
these  incidents  of  the  past,  we  at  the  same 
time  acquit  the  subject  of  this  notice,  in  the 
course  he  took  in  regard  to  these  controver- 
sies, from  any  motive  but  that  of  unwilling- 
ness to  see  the  Department  made  the  object 
of  criticism,  and  the  desire  to  be  loyal  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  long  been  asso- 
ciated. But  behind  his  ardour  for  contro- 
versy, and  despite  its  oft-times  bitterness, 
there  was  a  large,  human  heart,  and  a  geni- 
ality of  presence  and  manner  which  won  for 


Dr.  Ryerson  the  respect  of  his  opponents, 
and  the  love  and  reverence  of  thousands  of 
his  countrymen.  In  his  contact  with  the 
profession,  courtesy,  it  may  be  said,  never 
received  an  abrasion,  and  the  teacher  found 
in  him  ever  a  friend,  and  the  humblest  was 
always  sure  of  his  rights.  Throughout  the 
country  none  could  better  quicken  local 
energy  in  educational  work  ;  and  the  school- 
houses  of  the  Province  are  standing  monu- 
ments to  his  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  If  the 
grave  has  closed  upon  his  form,  his  work 
remains ;  and  the  memory  of  Egerton  Ryer- 
son will  long  continue  the  best  incentive  to 
advance  it ! 

THE  LATE   INSPECTOR   MARLING. 

As  sudden  as  it  was  sad  was  the  news  that 
spread  over  the  Province  conveying  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Marling, 
M.A.,  High  School  Inspector,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  closed 
the  career  of  the  venerable  ex-Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  To  his  many  friends, 
among  High  School  Masters  particularly, 
the  announcement  of  the  decease  of  this 
most  estimable  gentleman  must  have  come 
with  appalling  suddenness,  as  we  know  that 
it  brought  a  sorrow  to,  and  made  the  heart 
ache  of,  everyone  of  those  who  knew  and 
had  relations  with  him.  Mr.  Marling  was  a 
true  gentleman,  a  man  of  very  pleasant  and 
winning  manners,  and  was  universally  be- 
loved by  the  profession.  He  lived  in  a  lofty 
moral  altitude,  and  exercised  an  influence 
for  good  wherever  he  went.  One  who  knew 
him  well  writes  of  him  as  a  kind  husband,  a 
loving  and  sympathetic  father,  an  affectionate 
brother  and  son,  and  a  firm  friend.  He  was 
enemy  to  no  man,  but  ever  manifested  that 
charity  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and 
that  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  maketh  all 
men  kin.  He  was  a  man  of  large  sym- 
pathies, of  blameless  life,  and  a  Christian  in 
heart  and  conduct.  He  will  be  much  missed 
in  the  schools,  and  the  Minister  loses  in  him 
a  faithful  and  conscientious  servant,  ever 
discreet  in  his  contact  with  the  profession, 
and   always   interested  in  and  loyal  to  his 
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work.  He  was,  moreover,  a  ripe  scholar ; 
an  excellent  classic  and  a  good  linguist.  As 
an  examiner  he  was  scrupulously  fair  and 
judicious.  His  papers,  both  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  "Intermediate,"  were  models 
of  the  art  of  questioning,  and  were  alike 
acceptable  to  the  teacher  and  helpful  to  the 
student.  His  call  to  go  hence  was  without 
warning,  but  it  no  doubt  found  him  prepared, 
and  the  answer  "Adsum!"  came  unfalter- 
ingly from  his  lips.     And  now,  faithful  soul, 

"...    doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven." 


THE  MINISTER'S  REPORT. 

Courtesy  demands  our  acknowledging 
Mr.  Crooks's  attention  in  sending  us  copies, 
at  the  no  doubt  earliest  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, of  the  Education  Report  for  the  years 
1880  and  1881.  But  could  the  Minister  have 
striven  to  furnish  us  with  advance  sheets 
when  the  chief  organ  of  his  party  received 
them,  our  obligation  to  him  would  have  been 
greater,  and  our  readers  might  have  had  in 
the  present  number  an  abstract  of  the  im- 
portant Blue-book.  Mr.  Crooks,  we  trust, 
will  not  think  us  churlish  in  saying  this  much, 
for,  on  reflection,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  concur  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
constituency  which  this  magazine  addresses 
is  as  specially  and  immediately  interested 
(we  won't  say  more  so)  in  the  contents  of  the 
Annual  Report  as  the  readers  of  any  politi- 
cal and  partisan  journal.  The  hasty  glance, 
which  is  all  we  have  been  able  to  take  at  the 
Report,  we  are,  however,  glad  to  say,  pre- 
possesses us.  It  acceptably  covers  the  years 
1880-81,  is  full  of  interesting  details,  and 
has  little  of  the  stereotyped  matter  we  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in 
the  Educational  blue-book.  Altogether,  the 
Report  strikes  us  as  a  great  improvement  on 
previous  issues,  and  seems  to  be  an  ably- 
compiled  and  serviceable  document.  On 
many  points  the  Minister's  suggestions  are 
valuable,  though  in  regard  to  Upper  Canada 
College  we  feel  that  Mr.  Crooks's  change  of 


base,  in  the  suggested  disposition  of  the  in- 
stitution, is  not  likely  to  meet  with  approval. 
But  on  this  and  other  matters  dealt  with  in 
the  volume  we  must  defer  our  criticism. 
The  reports  of  the  County  School  Inspec- 
tors, and  the  summary  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  various  Teachers'  Conventions,  will  be 
read  with  interest,  as  will  the  matter  in  the 
High  School  Inspectors'  reports.  In  the 
latter  we  note  that  the  Inspectors  reiterate 
their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  "Interme- 
diate." We  wish  we  could  say  that  the 
space  occupied  by  the  details  respecting  the 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the  large  annual 
grant  made  to  them,  were  justified  by  a  more 
satisfactory  showing  of  the  condition  and 
working  of  these  institutions.  The  proposal 
to  remove  to  the  Education  Office  the  On- 
tario School  of  Art  and  Design,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution,  unless  it  is  stipulated 
that  its  management  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
hands  exclusively  of  professional  artists.  The 
country  has  had  enough  of  official  art  patron- 
age, in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Museum,  to  let  this  institution  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  cognoscenti  of  the  "  cleaned- 
out"  Depository.  The  information  supplied 
in  the  Blue-book  respecting  those  Universi- 
ties, Colleges  and  Schools  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  and  those  provincially  endowed, 
is  a  commendable  feature  of  the  Report. 
This  alone  is  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Crooks's 
industry  in  the  past  year,  and  deserves 
acknowledgment. 


THE  VACANT  INSPECTORSHIP. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  we  are  sure, 
will  bear  with  us  if  we  venture  a  few  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  filling  of  this  post.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  him  that  much  depends  on 
his  discretion  and  judgment  in  making  the 
appointment.  The  Collegiate  Institutes  and 
High  Schools  are  now  happily  manned  by 
gentlemen  of  experience  and  scholarship,  and 
the  Inspector  of  these  institutions,  if  he  is  to 
command  confidence  and  be  instrumental  in 
maintaining  the  standard  and  efficiency  of 
the  secondary  schools,  must  at  least  be  the 
peer  of  the  best  master  engaged   in    them. 
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Not  only  should  he  be  a  first-rate  scholar, 
and  an  all-round  proficient,  but  he  should 
be  a  successful  teacher,  with  his  heart  in  his 
work,  and  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  higher  culture.  To  be  acceptable  to 
the  profession  he  should  have  a  high  record 
in  regard  to  character  as  well  as  to  scholar- 
ship. He  should  be  at  once  a  gentleman,  and 
a  man  of  honour,  probity,  and  independence. 
His  stripe  of  politics  should  not  discover 
him :  he  must  be  no  hanger-on  of  the  De- 
partment, or  be  tainted  by  connection  with 
those  who  have  brought  it  discredit.  He 
should  be  no  hobby-rider,  but,  in  his  function 
of  examiner,  be  able  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  the  schools,  and  be  capable  of  directing 
aright  the  work  to  be  done  in  them.  In  the 
interest  of  education  Mr.  Crooks,  we  trust, 
will  be  happy  in  his  selection. 


FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  intelligent  philanthropy  of  not  a  few 
wealthy  citizens  of  Montreal  has  of  recent 
years  done  much  to  enrich  that  city  in  the 
matter  of  University  and  Art  endowment. 
Public  spirit  has  of  late  been  very  infectious 
in  the  commercial  metropolis,  and  the  art 
galleries,  science  halls,  colleges  and  benevo- 
lent institutions,  recently  erected  by  private 
munificence,  are  gratifying  evidences  of  the 
intellectual  direction  which  wealth  is  there 
taking.  In  Toronto,  however,  save  the  mu- 
nificent gift  of  Senator  McMaster  in  erect- 
ing and  endowing  the  Baptist  College,  little 
has  been  done  by  men  of  wealth  to  promote 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  people.  The 
scheme  of  a  free  public  library  limps  and 
drags  in  a  very  discouraging  way,  though 
there  is  not  a  greater  want  felt  by  the  com- 
munity. We  do  hope  that  the  civic  authori- 
ties will  rouse  themselves  from  their  intel- 
lectual torpor,  and  put  this  much-needed 
institution  on  its  feet.  If  men  of  wealth  will 
not  step  forward  to  aid  the  project,  the 
people  are  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  its 
establishment  and  liberal  equipment.  What- 
ever legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
scheme  to  be  put  under  way,  we  trust  will 
be  speedily  secured,  and  the  library  placed 


at  the  earliest  moment  at  the  service  of  the 
citizens.  Chicago,  we  observe,  has  recently 
had  some  millions,  donated  by  a  Mr.  New- 
bury, placed  at  its  command  for  the  building 
and  endowing  of  a  great  free  library.  Balti- 
more has  just  had  a  gift  of  a  million,  from  a 
Mr.  Pratt,  for  a  similar  purpose.  New  York, 
in  addition  to  the  Astor  and  Lennox  Libra- 
ries, is  also  having  large  benefactions  left  it 
by  public-spirited  citizens  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  reading  and  reference  enjoyed 
by  the  community.  Here,  surely  there  is 
surplus  wealth  that  can  be  thus  wisely  and 
beneficently  utilized. 


WINDMILL  CRITICISM. 

The  publishers  of  the  School  Journal,  in 
the  last  issue  of  that  erudite  serial,  we  notice, 
have  taken  up — may  we  not  say  lon^o  inter- 
vallo  ? — our  rOle  of  literary  critic,  and,  with 
such  wit  as  the  gods  and  a  Normal  School 
course  have  endowed  them,  have  attempted 
a  criticism  of  an  authorized  text-book  on 
Geography  of  the  character  of  "  a  screaming 
farce  " — with  the  promise  of  its  continuance 
on  the  boards  for  the  rest  of  the  "silly 
season. "  The  review  (save  the  mark  !)  is 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  compiler  of 
*'  Gage's  Practical  Speller."  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  same  puling  effort  to  make  itself 
intelligible,  and  succeeds  with  a  like  en- 
couraging result.  With  a  mount  on  the 
Pegasus  of  the  "  Gay  Science,"  our  would- 
be  critic  soars  off  into  the  empyrean  and 
speedily  loses  himself  in  a  cloud-land,  where 
lunacy  finds  no  restraint  and  folly  has  no  one 
to  jeer  it.  From  that  elevation  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  earth  is  a  confused  muddle,  and 
its  recorded  facts  have  neither  accuracy  nor 
coherence.  The  rarified  air  of  these  "  high 
latitudes,"  of  course,  affects  the  brain  of  the 
\  critic,  and  men  are  seen  as  trees,  streams 
change  their  courses,  and  all  nature  is  trans- 
mogrified. Through  the  lens  of  a  disordered 
imagination  the  sober,  accurate  narrative  of 
the  text-book  is  assailed,  clauses  are  ruth- 
lessly torn  from  their  context,  and  the  geogra- 
phy read  as  by  one  bereft  of  reason.  To 
reply  to  the  imbecility  of  such  reviewing  is, 
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of  course,  neither  worth  our  nor  the  pub- 
lishers' while.  We  only  notice  it  to  direct 
the  attention  of  M.  Jules  Verne  to  a  lumi- 
nouB  plot  for  a  new  geographical  romance, 
and  to  commend  its  writer  to  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  boss  crank  to  take 
charge  of  the  next  expedition  to  the  Pole. 
There  he  may  have  a  chance  to  cool  his 
heated  imagination,  and  to  reconstruct  his 
notions  of  mundane  geography. 


A  MENTAL  OUTLOOK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  Monthly : 

Sir, — I  have  been  a  reader  of  The 
Monthly  since  it  was  first  published,  and 
have  always  found  it  very  entertaining  and 
instructive.  One  reason  why  it  has  pleased 
me  so  well  doubtless  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
always  opposed  the  modern  craze  for  "  pass- 
ing examinations,"  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  and  their  "name  is  '  Legion,'  for  they 
are  many."  I  have  been  a  victim  of  this 
craze — this  intellectual  cram — myself.  At 
the  unripe  age  of  sixteen  I  passed  the  Third 
Class  Examination,  and  took  charge  of  a 
school,  before  my  own  mind  was  in  any 
way  matured  and  fitted  to  be  trainer  and 
director  of  other  minds — before  my  plans  for 
life  had  been  formed — before  I  had  any 
proper  conceptions  of  the  objects,  or  rather 
ends,  to  be  aimed  at  in  education  ;  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  I  have  drifted.  Cast 
upon  my  own  resources  when  only  a  boy, 
having  the  thoughtless,  improvident  nature 
of  a  boy,  I  wasted  my  leisure  hours  in 
desultory  reading,  reverie,  and  other  methods 
of  killing  time  and  rendering  its  murderer 
miserable.  After  a  number  of  years  of  this 
drifting,  I  found  myself,  like  hundreds  of 
others  in  this  fair  Ontario  of  ours,  compelled 
to  study  for  a  "  Second,"  or  quit  teaching. 
Like  hundreds  of  others,  I  selected  the  best 
cramming  machine  I  could  find  (in  the  shape 
of  a  Collegiate  Institute),  passed  through  the 
mill  in  something  less  than  four  months,  and 
came  out  a  full-fledged  *'  Second  A."  Good 
luck  and  a  new  turn  of  the  ofl&cial  crank 
that  manufactures  Ontario  school  laws,  saved 
me  from  the  "Normal."  I  re-entered  the 
ranks  of  what  ought  to  be  the  noblest  pro- 
fession on  earth  (and  would  be  but  for  its 
professors),  and  drifted  again,  and  am  drift- 
ing helplessly  still.  My  sojourn  in  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  (thanks  to  the  Education 
Department  and  the  School  Law)  had  in- 
spired me  with  no  new  love  for  learning,  but 
rather  with  a  distaste  for  it,  notwithstanding 
my  desire  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  cul- 
ture. 


In  History,  Literature,  Chemiitry,  and 
some  other  subjects,  I  was  so  successfully 
crammed  that  I  managed  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation, and  have  since  contrived  to  forget 
almost  all  about  them.  But  let  me  pause. 
Are  you  wondering  why  I  am  writing  all 
I  this  to  you  ?  Well,  when  one  is  ill  he  calls 
the  doctor  to  his  aid  ;  so  I,  thinking  you 
may  be  able  to  prescribe  successfully  for  my 
intellectual  ailments,  appeal  to  you  for  ad- 
vice as  to  what  plan  I  ought  to  adopt  to  free 
myself  from  the  empty  nothingness  of  my 
life. 

I  am  compelled  to  teach,  or  do  something 
of  the  kind,  to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  but  1 
begin  to  find  myself  fossilizing,  if  such  a  term 
be  allowable,  my  mind  becoming  dwarfed 
for  want  of  proper  food,  and  my  life  being 
made  miserable. 

If  you  can  find  time  to  reply,  I  shall  b*; 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Perhaps  my 
letter  may  suggest  to  your  mind  a  suitable 
article  on  the  matter  in  hand  for  The 
Monthly,  which  might  be  of  great  use  to 
others  (and  there  are  many  such)  who  find 
themselves  in  the  same  uncomfortable  and 
unsatisfactory  position  as  myself. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 


[Time  and  space  will  only  permit  of  our 
making  a  brief  reply  to  our  correspondent, 
though  we  would  assure  him  of  our  sympathy 
and  interest.  His  case,  we  fear,  represents 
only  too  faithfully  the  indiff'erent  equipment 
of  many  in  the  profession,  who  take  to  teach- 
ing without  due  regard  to  the  qualifications 
required  of  them,  or  to  the  maturity  of  mind 
which  they  ought  to  reach  before  undertaking 
the  responsibilities  of  assuming  charge  of  a 
school.  Unlike  many,  however,  our  corres- 
pondent has  the  sense  to  feel  his  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  this  in  itself  is  encouraging. 
That  he  has  come  through  the  '  *  Slough  of 
Despond "  into  which  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
"  Cram  "  has  led  him,  is  a  hopeful  sign  ;  and 
if  he  will  only  fortify  his  mind,  which  needs 
tonic  treatment,  by  assiduous  study  and  fruc- 
tifying thought,  the  future  may  yet  be  bright 
for  him.  We  should  say,  indeed,  that  he 
has  just  reached  the  point,  in  his  mental 
history,  from  which,  as  a  student,  he  can 
advantageously  start  out  on  a  career  of  sub- 
stantial conquest.  He  admits  having  for- 
gotten his  Second  Class  subjects.  In  justice 
to  his  employers,  these  he  should  renew  ac- 
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quaintance  with,  and  when  he  has  mastered 
them  proceed  to  attack  those  for  a  First 
Class.  This  will  supply  a  definite  motive 
for  exertion;  and  if  he  aspires  to  be  "a  man 
of  culture,"  he  will  then  go  on  to  secure  a 
First  A,  and  follow  that  by  a  University 
course,  as  many  a  poor  but  hard-working 
teacher  has  done  and  subsequently  attained 
eminence  in  the  profession.  Never  mind  the 
past:  Look  forward,  not  back  !  and  call  up 
all  the  energy  at  command  for  the  course  we 
have  suggested,  and  we  feel  that  great  will 
be  the  gain  thereof.  Read  Carlyle's  address 
to  students  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  further  stimulate  the 
faculties  by  the  reading  and  mastering  of  a 
few  strong  books  with  a  fibre  in  them,  and 
be  mindful  of  Philip's  query :  "  Understand- 
est  what  thou  readest?"  Green's  "Short 
History  of  the  English  People,"  read  leisurely 
and  thoughtfully,  will  be  useful ;  and  in  litera- 
ture take  up,  not  discursively,  a  number  of 
authors,  but  the  study  of  one,  and  thoroughly 
assimilate  his  matter.  When  this  has  been 
done,  add  another  English  classic  to  the 
mental  possessions,  and  so  find  the  ground 
grow  firm  beneath  the  feet. — Ed.  C.  E.  M.] 


LITERARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
NOTES. 

A  NEW  work,  entitled  *'  The  Making  of 
England,"  by  J.  R.  Green,  LL.D.,  author  of 
"  A  History  of  the  English  People,"  has  just 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  of  Lon- 
don, and  reprinted  by  the  Messrs.  Harper, 
of  New  York. 

The  fourth  and  completing  part  of  Prof. 
Skeat's  "  Etymological  Dictionary  "  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication — a  work  of 
extraordinary  research  and  unusual  erudition. 
It  would  be  trite  to  say  of  the  book  that  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of 
the  language-  What  we  will  say,  however, 
is,  that  if  there  is  a  friend  to  education  within 
ten  miles'  radius  of  any  High  School,  let 
him  buy  a  copy  of  the  work,  when  completed, 
and  present  it  to  the  library  of  the  institution. 
A  better  investment  of  ten  dollars  could 
hardly  be  suggested. 


The  first  volume  (embracing  some  5.600 
entries,  down  to  the  end  of  the  letter  "  E  ") 
of  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  '*  Dic- 
tionary of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous 
Literature  of  Great  Britain  "  has  just  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  an  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher. The  work  should  find  a  place  in 
every  literary  workshop,  in  line  with  Adams' 
*'  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  "  and 
Alibone's  "Dictionary  of  Authors." 

No  one  professing  to  teach  English  litera- 
ture, if  not  possessed  of  Professor  Henry 
Morley's  larger  treatises,  should  be  without 
that  author's  "  First  Sketch  of  English  Lit- 
erature,"  the  eighth  edition  of  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  of  Lon- 
don. The  work  will  be  found  emineijtly 
instructive  and  suggestive,  giving  not  only 
"an  account  of  English  authors,  but  a  his- 
tory of  English  life  on  its  literary  side." 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  effective  as 
an  antidote  to  the  pernicious  literature  that 
j  nowadays  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
boys  and  girls,  than  those  attractive  and  in- 
structive serials  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  London — "  The  Boy's  Own 
Paper "  and  "  The  Girl's  Own  Paper."  They 
are  re-issued  in  Canada  by  Messrs.  William 
Warwick  &  Son,  Toronto,  and  should  be 
widely  circulated  and  have  a  place  in  all 
school  libraries. 

No  one  can  now  complain  of  lack  of  use- 
ful works  of  reference,  Messrs.  Cassell  have 
just  commenced  a  re-issue,  entirely  re-writ- 
ten, of  their  "Popular  Cyclopaedia,"  and 
have  published  the  first  volume  of  their  new 
enterprise,  "The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary," 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  new  and  original 
work  of  reference  to  all  the  words  in  the 
English  language.  New  and  cheaper  editions 
also  appear  of  Dr.  Brewer's  "  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable,"  giving  the  derivation, 
source  or  origin  of  some  20,000  common 
phrases,  allusions,  and  words  that  have  a 
tale  to  tell ;  and  of  his  later  work,  '•  The 
Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References, 
Plots  and  Stories" — a  key  to  a  thousand 
matters  which  want  explaining  to  the  mass 
of  even  students  of  English  literature. 
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POETS    AND    PRONUNCIATION.* 


BY  F.   BLAKE  CROFTON,  TRURO,  N.S. 


IT  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that 
in  a  thousand  consecutive  coup- 
lets every  rhyme  should  be  perfect. 
The  spirit  which  made  the  country- 
man vote  against  Aristides,  because 
he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  called 
just,  would  rise  in  rebellion  against  a 
poet  who  uniformly  rhymed  with 
mathematical  exactness.  An  occa- 
sional jolt  or  jar  to  a  canoe  floating 
down  a  tranquil  stream  is  refreshing 
to  its  occupant.  It  makes  him  better 
appreciate  the  general  smoothness  of 
the  motion. 


Chere  Hylas, 
Je  suis  las 
De  I'escrime 
De  la  rime. 


Tous  ses  traits 
Sans  attraits 
M'evertuent 
Et  me  tuent ;" 


sighed  a  Frenchman,  wearied  by  un- 
changing sweetness. 

Even  were  this   yearning  for  the 
spice  of  variety  less  widespread  than 


*  Revised  for  the  "Canada  Educational 
Monthly  "  by  the  author,  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  New  York  magazine. 
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it  is,  it  would  yet  be  undesirable  that 
an  inexorable  law  should  abolish 
moderate  poetic  license  in  regard  to 
rhymes.  It  would  be  lamentable  in- 
deed if 

"Tyrannic    rhyme,    that   cramps   to    equal 
chime 
The  gay,  the  soft,  the  florid,  and  sublime," 

were  so  cruel  a  tyrant  as  to  force  poets 
to  suppress  every  grand  conceit,  and 
every  beautiful  expression,  which  they 
could  not  introduce  without  a  slight 
imperfection  in  assonance.  The  grati- 
fied fancy  soothes  the  offended  ear 
of  the  critic  as  he  reads  such  a  cou- 
plet as, 

"  O'er  her  warm  cheek   and  rising  bosom 
move 
The  bloom  of  young   desire   and    purple 
light  of  love.''^ 

But  this  right  of  making  exceptions 
to  the  rule  carries  with  it  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility. An  incorrect  rhyme  in 
a  striking  distich,  especially  in  one 
destined  to  become  a  familiar  quota- 
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tion,  may  foster  and  perpetuate  a 
popular  mispronunciation.  The  rhym- 
ing of  "love"  and  "move"  is  harm- 
less, because  there  is  nowhere  a  ten- 
dency to  sound  these  words  alike. 
The  rhyming  of  "  love  "  with  "  grove  " 
is  not  quite  so  unobjectionable,  be- 
cause "love"  is' a  rare  provincialism, 
as  well  as  the  usual  pronunciation  of 
foreigners.  The  rhyming  of  "  tone  " 
and  "  none  "  is  actually  mischievous, 
because  it  tends  to  spread  a  very 
common  vulgarism. 

It  would  be  a  hard  task  to  deter- 
mine how  far  certain  familiar  lines 
have  added  to  the  vitality  of  mispro- 
nunciations. How  far,  for  example,  is 
the  prevalence  of  one  of  the  quaintest 
vagaries  of  his  native  brogue  attribu- 
table to  the  great  popularity  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  of  which 
the  following  is  the  second  couplet  : 

*'  Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless   stranger  shuts  the 
door. ' ' 

In  less  widely-read  poems,  Mrs. 
Browning  and  Owen  Meredith  follow 
suit : 

*'  For  where  my  worthiness  is  poor 
My  will  stands  richly  at  the  door  ;^* 

and, 

*•  Her  carriage  dtew  up  to  the  bookseller's 
door, 
Whrre  they  publish  those  nice  little  books 
for  the  poor." 

Has  the  question  of  the  far-famed 
crow — 

"Unto  his  mate^ 
'*  What  shall  we  do  for  bread  to  eat  f  " — 

nothing  to  do  with  the  frequency  of 
another  Irishism  ?  Would  any  one 
misaccentuate  "  contrary "  on  the 
second  syllable  but  for  the  immortal 
"  Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary,"  of 
the  nursery  rhyme  ?  Or  is  the  sublime 
muse  of  Mother  Goose  only  embody- 
ing a  current  error  in  this  line,  as  she 
evidently  is  in  the  tale  of  Mother 
Hubbard's  unhappy  dog,  which  ex- 
pected a  "  bone,"  but  got   "  none." 


There  are  a  few  people,  who,  whether 
from  ignorance,  contrariety,  or  an 
ultra-Quaker  view  of  the  nature  of 
truth,  persist  in  sounding  "wander," 
"  wan,"  "  war,"  as  they  are  spelt. 
How  much  has  the  number  of  these 
persons  been  increased  by  such  oft- 
repeated  distichs  as  those  that  fol- 
low ?— 


"  Goosey,  goosey,  gander^ 
Where  do  you  wander?" 


and, 


"His  face  with  age  was  wan 
And  skeletons  of  nations 
Were  around  that  lonely  man,^* 

in  Campbell's  "  Last  Man ; "  and 

••  But  hark  !  through  the  far-flashing  light- 
ning of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and 
far?" 

in  his  still  more  universally  known 
"  Lochiel's  Warning."  Other  des- 
perate assaults  have  been  made  on 
the  orthodox  pronunciation  of  "war;" 
by 

"  Dalhousie,  the  great  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  !  " 

by  Byron's 

•*  Young  hussar, 
The  whiskered  votary  of  love  and  war ;  " 

by  Mrs.  Hemans' 

**  King  Bucar, 
And  the  Libyan  kings  who  had  joined  his 
war  ;  " 

and  by  many  equally  redoubted 
champions ;  so  that  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  wrong  sound  of  the  word 
should  be  heard  in  some  northern 
counties  of  England,  but  that  the 
right  sound  should  be  heard  any- 
where. 

In  a  well-known  hymn  (not  by  a 
New  Englander,  despite  this  internal 
evidence),  "  home "  is  the  slovenly 
partner  of  "come  :" 

'*  The  year  of  jubilee  is  come  ; 
Return,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  home  !  " 

And  "  Owen  Meredith,"  in  his 
*'  Babylonia  "   (was  it  to  delight  his 
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Boston  ])ublishers?),  makes  ''are" 
rhyme  with  "  care."  The  same  poet 
is  also  guilty  of  the  following  : 

"They  (tears)  fell  so  fast  that,  to  hide  my 
I  borrowed  my  neighbour's  handkerf-4/</;" 
which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  thief, 
it  is  true,  but  not  of  a  thief  who  is 
speaking  his  native  tongue,  or,  in 
other  words,  "slinging  slang."  In  Mrs. 
Browning's  "  Confessions,"  "  crea- 
ture "  rhymes  with  "  nature."  The 
subject  of  "  Confessions "  is  very 
solemn,  and  it  is  therefore  unfortu- 
nate that  this  distorted  rhyme  should 
suggest  anything  so  profane  as  "  a 
drop  of  the  crathur,"  the  phrase  in 
which  we  most  frequently  hear  the 
distortion.  None  of  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  have  be- 
come familiar  quotations,  or  even 
*' elegant  extracts,"  and  the  evil  effects 
of  bad  example  in  them  are  accord- 
ingly reduced.  Yet  it  is  possible  that 
some  ignorant  readers  have  been  con- 
firmed in  their  ignorance  by  every  one 
of  them,  except  the  last,  for  few  Irish- 
men who  could  be  misled  thereby 
can  read  at  all. 

A  more  mischievous  rhyme  is  the 
following,  both  from  the  extreme 
popularity  of  "  Locksley  Hall,"  where 
it  occurs,  and  from  the  frequency  of 
the  mispronunciation  of  *'one"  among 
respectable,  though  semi-educated, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  : 

"I,  that  rather  he  d  it  better   men   should 
perish  one  by  one 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze,  like 
Joshua's  moon  in  Aja/t^w." 

Mrs.  Hemans  has  another  common 
error  in  this  trequently quoted  passage: 

*'  Eve   for  glad  meetings   round  the  joyous 
hearth  ; 
Nig  i  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice 
of  pra\  er  ; 
But   all  for   thee,    thou   mightiest   of  the 
eafth:' 

What  the  geographical  home  of  the 
impropriety  may  be,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  no  one  can  travel  long  m  English- 


speaking  countries  without  meeting 
persons  who  articulate  "  pour  "  and 
"  tour  "  as  if  they  were  spelt  power 
and  tower.  Probably  each  of  these 
mistakes  is  imbedded  in  and  preserved 
by  several  false  rhymes.  I  recall 
two:  the  former  from  "Marmion;" 
the  latter,  I  think,  from  Beattie's 
"  Minstrel  :" 

'•And  shout  o/  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shakes  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers.' 

"  Deep   mourns  the    turtle    in  sequestered 

bower. 
And  the  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial 
tour.'' 

In  one  poem  Mrs.  Browning  makes 
"  look,"  in  another  "  took,"  the  com- 
panion rhyme  of  "  struck  " — an  inele- 
gance the  worst  of  which  is  that  it 
irresistibly  reminds  the  reader,  in 
either  case,  of  a  somewhat  quaint  Hi- 
bernicism.  The  same  poetess,  in  a 
line  of  her  '*  Duchess  Mary,"  which 
has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  fasten 
itself  upon  the  memory — 

"He  Wiiuid  wed  with  his  betrothed,  an  she 
loved  him,  and  she  loathed  " — 

and,  in  at  least  one  other  place,  coun- 
tenances a  peculiarity  of  some  edu- 
cated people.  Whether  she  shared  it 
herself  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to 
guess,  for  she  plays  unusually  fast  and 
loose  with  the  laws  of  rhyme.  Thus, 
in  one  triplet  of  her  "  Vision  of 
Poets,"  she  has  "  fiowings,"  "  bow- 
ings," and  "poems;"  in  another 
"strown,"  "soon,"  and  "town;"  in 
another  "took,"  "struck,"  and 
"woke;"  in  another  "lull,"  "won- 
derful," and  "rule,"  besides  other 
startlingly  false  assonances.  One 
stanza  in  the  same  poem  reads  : 

"  Its  lifeless  shadow  lies  ohlique 
Upon  the  p  ol — where,  javelin-like. 
The  star-rays  quivtr  while  they  strike." 

The  uncommon  pronunciation  of 
the  italicized  word,  suggested  here, 
would  probably  be  still  more  uncom- 
mon had  not  Tennyson  added  his 
sanction  of  it  to  Mrs.  Browning's  : 
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••  If  straight  they  track,  or  '\{ oblique. 
Thou  knowest   not ;    shadows  thou    dost 

strike, 
Embracing  cloud,  Ixion-like." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  three 
rhymes  are  identical  in  these  two 
triplets. 

That  the  once  fashionable  pronun- 
ciations iay  and  jine,  for  "  tea  "  and 
"join,"  still  linger — both  of  them 
with  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the 
latter  with  many  other  uneducated 
people  as  well — may  be  partly  due  to 
Pope's  famous  couplet : 

•'There    thou,    great    Anna,    whom    three 
realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  some- 
times tea." 

and  his  still  more  famous  triplet : 

**  Waller  was  smooth  ;  but  Dryden  taught  to 
join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resoundincj  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  di- 
vine." 

But  for  the  conservative  force  of 
rhyme  the  obsolescent  7voumd  for 
"  wound "  would  probably  be  obso- 
lete. In  the  opening  lines  of  Dry- 
den's  "  Hind  and  Panther ;"  in 
Scott's  tribute  to  Fox's  **  genius  high 
and  lore  profound,  And  wit  that  loved 
to  play  not  woundy'  in  the  preface  to 
**  Marmion  ;  "  twice  in  the  most  strik- 
ing passage  of  "  Rokeby"  (Bertram's 
death) ;  and  in  scores  of  less  impor- 
tant contexts,  "wound"  occurs  in  as- 
sonance with  such  words  as  "ground," 
"  hound,"  "  bound." 

The  word  "avalanche"  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  transition  state  ;  but  the  in- 
evitable triumph  of  the  Anglicized 
over  the  French  pronunciation  has 
probably  been  hastened  by  Longfel- 
fow's  couplet  : 

♦*  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch, 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !  " 

I  consider  that  the  popular  song 
containing  the  lines, 

"I  have  trod  the  desert /a/-4  ; 
I  have  seen  the  storm  arise, 
Like  a  giant  in  his  Tcr^M," 


is  an  efficient  ally  of  those  who  wish 
to  sentence  the  pronunciation  wrawth 
to  death  or  transportation.  And  every 
such  rhyme  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 

'•  But  Basil's  voice  the  dt&d  forbade ; 
A  mantle  o'er  his  corse  he  laid," 

I  view  as  partly  responsible  for  our 
divided  usage  as  to  the  italicized 
word.  From  such  a  rhyme  as  Ten- 
nyson's, 

"  We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbour  mouth  ; 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  whhj'oy, 
As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  South," 

we  cannot  tell  whether  the  poet  him- 
self sounded  the  zi  in  "  buoy  "  or  not ; 
but  we  may  infer  that  he  never 
dreamed  of  that  complicated  pronun- 
ciation which  Webster  prefers,  and 
which  the  orthography  /^7£/^(rK  expresses 
as  closely  as  it  can  be  expressed. 
Hood's  pun  about  the  buoy  at  the 
Nore  and  the  girl  at  the  Needles 
shows  still  more  exactly  how  /le  pro- 
nounced the  word.  In  regard  to  this 
word  I  am  inclined  to  prophesy  the 
sailors,  poets,  and  punsters  will  finally 
prevail  over  the  orthoepists. 

There  has  always  been  a  common 
tendency  in  baffled  rhymers  to  sub- 
stitute what  are  rhymes  to  the  eye, 
for  what  are  rhymes  to  the  ear.  Even 
Milton,  in  his  "  L' Allegro,"  makes 
''melancholy"  rhyme  with  "holy." 
This  tendency  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  factors  (others  being  the  infection 
of  foreign  pronunciation,  and  the 
vanity  of  semi-educated  persons — 
multiplied  by  the  common  schools — 
who  are  fond  of  indirectly  displaying 
their  knowledge  of  spelling)  which 
have  made  most  Americans  substitute 
a  distinct  for  an  obscure  vowel  sound, 
and  place  two  accents,  in  spite  of 
Webster  and  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, on  many  words  ending  in  ary, 
ory,  mony^  ate,  etc. 

The  exigencies  of  rhyme  sometimes 
make  versifiers  transgress  other  rules 
than  those  of  pronunciation  : 
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*•  Tom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son, 
Stole  a  pig,  and  away  he  r««, 
The  pig  was  eat  and  Tom  was  beat^ 
Till  he  ran,  roaring,  down  the  street." 

In  this  stanza  are  direct  incentives 
to  two — perhaps  I  should  say  three — 
barbarisms  more  or  less  prevalent 
among,  and  dangerous  to,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  rising  generation. 
But  then  Mother  Goose  is  a  frequent 
offender  against  the  proprieties  of  lan- 
guage. It  is,  however,  matter  for 
surprise  as  well  as  regret  that  Byron, 
whose  "  well  of  English  "  is  generally 
so  "  undefiled,"  should  have  closed 
his  glorious  apostrophe  to  the  sea 
with  so  objectionable  a  phrase  as 
"  There  let  him  lay  r  Possibly  it 
•may  have  amused  him  to  shock  the 
grammatical  as  well  as  the  moral 
sense  of  the  "  gentle  reader  "  by  unex- 
pected rhymes  !  Another  noble  poet 
(Owen  Meredith)  has  the  following 
questionable  idiom  in  his  saucy  little 
*'  Sea-saw  : " 

*'  When  they  asked  me  about  it,  I  told  them 
plain, 
Love  it  was  that  had  turned  my  brain." 

And  in  his  fine  dedication  to  his 
*'  Wanderer "  the  same  writer  has 
made  this  still  crueller  sacrifice  at  the 
altar  of  rhyme  : 

*•  But  now  the  star  of  eve  hath  stole 
Thro'  the  deep  sunset,  and  the  whole,"  etc. 

The  participle  "  broke,"  which  oc- 
curs in  Gray's  "  Progress  of  Poesy," 
was  possibly  still  admissible  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  : 

"  To  the  Lords  of  Convention  has  Claver- 

house  spoke, 
'Ere   the  king's  crown  go  down,    there  are 

crowns  to  be  broke.''  " 

But  I  fear  this  form  had  become 
hopelessly  "colloquial  and  vulgar," 
when  Mr.  Longfellow  gave  his  coun- 
tenance to  it  in  his  lines  : 

*'  Long,  long  after,  in  the  heart  of  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke.^'' 

But  these  poetical  peccadillos  are 
foreign  to  my  theme. 


Though  rhythm  coaxes  juvenile 
spouters  of  poetry  to  murder  the  elo- 
cution of  whole  lines,  and  lay  cruel 
weight  on  puny  little  and's,  and  a's, 
and  th^s,  its  power  is  limited  to  affect- 
ing the  accent.  Yet,  within  its  own 
domain,  it  has  its  victories  over  cor- 
rect pronunciation  no  less  renowned 
than  those  of  rhyme.  "  On  Susquehan- 
na's side  fair  Wyoming,''  Campbell 
began  his  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ;" 
and  as  a  consequence  of  his  false 
quantity,  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out 
of  a  hundred— though  Englishmen  no 
longer  deem  it  a  point  of  breeding  to 
pronounce  American  names  differ- 
ently from  the  natives — misaccentuate 
the  word.  By  laying  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable  oi  akbar  in  his  "Lalla 
Rookh,"  Moore  has  doubtless  made 
a  common  error  more  universal  than 
it  was  before.  It  was  probably  a  re- 
sult of  his  "  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek "  that  Shakespeare  has  laid 
the  stress  on  the  second  instead  of  the 
third  syllable  of  Afidronicus,  through- 
out his  "Titus  Andronicus,"  and 
forced  actors  and  readers  to  do  the 
same.  His  familiar  antithesis,  "  Hy- 
perion to  a  Satyr,"  has  led  even  reluc- 
tant scholars  to  follow  the  multitude 
to  do  evil.  The  classic  and  correct 
Milton  was  doubtless  using  a  con- 
scious license  when  he  wrote  "  Belus 
and  Scrapis,  their  gods  ; "  but  there 
is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  follow 
his  lead,  as  I  became  aware  in  a  cer- 
tain seaport  town  where  H.  M.  S. 
Serapis  happened  to  be  anchored. 

For  generations  there  has  been  a 
fair  fight  between  the  rival  accentua- 
tions princess  and  princess.  Analogy 
and  numbers  were  for  the  former ;  but, 
perhaps,  most  of  the  upper  classes,  as 
Walker  almost  indignantly  admitted, 
were  for  the  latter;  and  the  upper 
classes  generally  prevail  in  matters  of 
pronunciation.  Yet  I  look  upon  prin- 
cess as  doomed  to  death  (perhaps  a 
distant  death)  even  in  England,  not 
so  much  because  all  the  orthoepists 
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are  against  it,  as  because  most  motlern 
poets  have  followed  their  example. 
Among  these  I  find  Tennyson, 
throughout  his  "  Princess,"  Mrs. 
Browning  and  Owen  Meredith.  Ade- 
laide Proctor  emphasizes  her  prefer- 
ence in  the  lines, 

"There   was  Princess   May,    and    Princess 
Alice, 
And  the  youngest  Princess,  Gwendoline." 

while  Cowper  showed  his  probably  to 
be  the  same  in  his  oft-recited  "  Boa- 
dicea : " 

"  Princess,  if  our  aged  eyes 
Weep  to  see  thy  matchless  wrongs." 

"  If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  a  nation's  laws — of  pro- 


nunciation," old  Fletcher  of  Saltoun 
said — all  but  the  last  two  words,  which 
I  have  added  by  an  unpoetical  license. 
Happily,  when  Mark  Twain's  conduc- 
tors' chorus  became  the  rage,  there 
was  no  pre-existent  tendency  to  re- 
vive the  sound,  so  common  in  mid- 
dle-age ballads,  of  certain  terminations 
in  **  er."  Otherwise  the  effect  of  that 
haunting  refrain  would  have  been 
irresistible  :  "Punch,  brothers,  punch,, 
punch  with  care;  right  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  passenjare  ! "  Even  as  it 
is,  it  is  a  nice  subject  for  speculation 
how  many  more  everlasting  jingles 
would  stifle  the  warnings  of  con- 
science in  Webster's  editors,  and 
cause  the  mediaeval  passengere  to  ap- 
pear in  future  editions  of  "  the  Una- 
bridged." 


A  YEAR  IN   ENGLAND  :    WHAT  I  SAW,  WHAT  I   HEARD,  AND 
WHAT  I  THOUGHT. 

BY  A  CANADIAN. 


{Continued  from  page  70.) 


ii. — the  landing. 
Dear  Sammy, — 

SO,  my  boy,  you  are  glad  to  find, 
you  say,  that  I  return  as  much 
of  a  Canadian  as  when  I  left  my  na- 
tive shores.  Well,  you  always  were 
one  of  those  few  in  this  hard  world 
that  let  their  neighbours  down  easy. 
You  might  have  said,  you  know,  that 
I  had  returned  as  full  of  my  narrow 
provincialism  and  Colonial  conceit  as 
ever  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  not  brought 
myself  back  in  quite  the  same  condi- 
tion as  regards  the  said  narrowness  as 
possibly  I  might  have  done,  and  as  I 
am  very  certain  not  a  few  do.  The 
Canadian  may  not  head  the  list  in 
this  matter,  though  I  was  often  sur- 
prised to  meet  my  fellow-countrymen 


in  London,  and  observe  that  their 
eyes  were,  if  not  blinded,  to  say  the 
least,  very  dim,  in  seeing  how  insig- 
nificant 4ihings  in  general  were  in  the 
Dominion  in  comparison  with  even 
that  part  of  England  comprised  in  the 
term  London  alone.  But,  Sammy^ 
I  did  honestly  try  to  lay  aside  my 
spectacles,  as  I  think  I  told  you  be- 
fore, and  try  to  see  things  as  they 
were.  But  to  carry  you  on  with  me  : 
I  awoke  one  Monday  morning  to  find 
our  ship  anchored  in  the  Mersey — a 
very  dirty  stream  withal,  just  where 
we  were  at  all  events — opposite  the 
great  city  of  Liverpool ;  not  that  I 
would  have  been  able  to  make  out 
our  whereabouts  had  I  not  come  at 
it  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  for  the  fog 
was  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see 
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distinctly  three  hundred  yards  before 
us.  But  from  the  fact  that  we  were 
evidently  in  a  river,  that  the  tugs  were 
flying  about  us  by  the  score,  and  that 
in  the  city  adjoining  the  noise  of 
foundries,  vehicles,  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  din  of  a  great  centre, 
was  most  impressive,  the  only  con- 
clusion left  was  that  I  had  reached 
my  destination,  and  had  better  brace 
up  my  nerves  to  look  after  my  mov- 
ables and  face  those  much-dreaded 
functionaries,  the  officials  of  Her 
Majesty's  Customs.  A  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  these  officials  had  engaged  our 
attention  for  the  past  two  days.  These 
disquisitions  were  neither  exactly 
psychological  nor  historical,  but  that 
sort  of  mongrel  mental  product  a  man 
of  the  world  calls  his  opinio7i.  As  I  am 
not  a  man  of  the  world,  Sammy,  as 
you  know,  I  said  little,  but  hoped  that 
honest,  straightforward  dealing  would 
prove  more  successful  than  either 
bravado  or  bribery.  But  we  have 
not  yet  quite  reached  this  stage  in  the 
progress  of  affairs.  After  a  period  of 
confusion,  similar  to  that  of  getting  on 
board  at  Quebec,  a  marked  pause  in 
the  general  stir  was  caused  by  the 
announcement  that  the  tender  was 
approaching.  True  it  was,  and,  more- 
over, that  same  tender,  her  build,  her 
crew,  her  officers,  her  general  deport- 
ment, was  to  me  a  synopsis  of  Eng- 
land. A  very  different  thing  alto- 
gether from  the  Canadian  tender. 
She  was  big,  heavy,  squarish,  loom- 
ing up  amid  the  fog  like  some  black 
rock — a  thing  not  to  be  moved  easily, 
and  not  very  nimble  either.  Her 
captain  stood  near  the  wheelhouse, 
looking  hearty,  fat  and  contented ; 
all  the  subordinates,  down  to  the 
cabin-boy,  seemed  to  be  in  equally 
sound  condition.  Evidently  these 
people  believed  they  had  a  right  to 
direct  the  speed  of  things  in  this 
world,  and  not  that  they  must  run 
the  race  with  every  event  that  time 


bears  on  its  bosom.  Our  luggage 
was  placed  on  board  the  lesser  vessel, 
each  one  seeming  to  take  his  own 
time  except  our  American  selves. 
But  before  I  had  been  ten  minutes 
among  these  people  I,  too,  caught  the 
spirit  of  tranquillity ;  I  began  to  feel 
that  I  could  live  a  very  tolerable 
existence  with  the  speed  considerably 
lowered,  and  from  that  moment  till  I 
left  England  I  felt  the  good  effects  of 
taking  things  leisurely. 

As  we  neared  the  Customs  dock  I 
saw  a  number  of  individuals,  some  of 
them  old  men,  standing  as  though 
they  had  been  planted  there,  and 
were  growing  right  healthily  too,  judg- 
ing from  their  rubicund  faces,  which 
hearty  mortals  proved  to  be  the  fa- 
mous Liverpool  porters.  Their  heads 
were  square,  their  shoulders  were 
square,  they  were  all  square ;  and 
when  I  saw  them  take  up  and  carry 
off  boxes  that  usually,  with  us  here  in 
Canada,  two  or  three  men  find  enough 
to  grumble  about,  my  amazement  was 
great.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  another 
thing,  Sammy,  and  it  is  this  :  I  saw 
more  confusion,  ill  humour,  lack  of 
civility,  and  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  difference  between  men,  by  reason 
of  position  and  culture,  one  evening 
in  ten  minutes  at  the  Union  Station 
in  Toronto,  than  I  saw  at  all  the  great 
railway  stations  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  in  England,  not  ex- 
cluding St.  Pancras,  in  London,  with 
its  three  hundred  trains  daily.  Yes, 
my  dear  Sammy,  I  am  as  much  of  a 
Canadian  as  ever ;  but  commend  me 
to  the  civility  and  respect  shown  by 
subordinates,  especially  public  em- 
ployees, in  the  mother  land.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  bring  a  few  of  our 
American  and  Canadian  railroad  ser- 
vants, who  are  such  mighty  magnates 
in  their  own  eyes,  to  their  knees. 
One  might  sometimes  suppose  it  was 
by  special  favour  of  these  function- 
aries one  was  allowed  to  travel  at  all. 
I  do  not  speak  of  all  of  them  ;    but 
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any  one  who  has  been  in  the  old  land 
and  also  travelled  in  America,  will 
bear  out  what  I  say.  I  fancy  you 
are  in  a  state  of  anxiety  to  know  how 
I  "passed  the  Customs."  I  passed 
easily,  because  I  passed  honestly.  I 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal,  answered 
all  questions,  told  them  exactly  what 
I  had — opened  for  them  one  trunk — 
told  them  I  had  in  another  box  with  lid 
screwed  down  certain  things  essential 
to  one  of  my  vocation.  They  ex- 
amined courteously  one  package,  and 
finding  facts  agreed  with  statements 
did  not  put  me  to  the  inconvenience 
of  opening  the  other.  All  was  good 
order,  the  luggage  being  arranged  in 
tiers  alphabetically,  according  to  the 
address.  How  different  the  case  at 
Quebec  on  the  return — no  order,  no 
system;  hence  waste  of  time,  injustice, 
and  general  dissatisfaction. 

The  ride  from  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  the  lightning  expiess  (two  hun- 
dred miles  in  five  hours)  was  to  me 
very  pleasant.  There  are  some  fea- 
tures of  English  railroading  I  do  not 
like,  especially  being  obliged  to  main- 
tain an  oversight  over  one's  lug- 
gage. To  me  it  seems  a  great  com- 
fort to  have  one's  luggage  checked 
— put  the  guarantee  of  its  safe  deliv- 
ery in  one's  pocket, — and  take  no  fur- 
ther concern.  But  then  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  oversight  re- 
ferred to  means  very  little.  Porters  are 
at  hand  at  every  station  with  their 
trucks  ;  they  attend  to  the  safe  de- 
posit of  articles  very  carefully,  and 
expect  only  two  or  three  pence  for  their 
trouble.  That  mention  of  giving  a 
man — an  adult  fellow-being — a  'tip" 
of  two-pence,  I  dare  say,  Sammy,  raises 
queer  feelings  in  your  mind.  When  I 
offered  it  first,  after  due  tutoring  by  an 
Englishman,  I  felt  awfully  ashamed, 
and  turned  away  to  blush.  But  "tip- 
ping," though  a  nuisance,  is  not  an 
unmitigated  one.  Through  it  you 
can  certainly  get  civility  and  attention 
by  paying  a  little  for  it,  but  your  pub- 


lic servant  here  with  us  alike  despises 
often  both  you  and  the  *  tip'  you  might 
offer.  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
should  do  this  thing?"  Oh,  no,  not 
he;  he  exhibits  but  one  of  the  traits  of 
that  animal — sfiarling.  I  know  you 
will  say  I  am  too  hard  on  these  people, 
Sammy ;  but  I  tell  you  candidly  my 
baggage,  and  my  feelings  too,  suffered 
more  during  my  journey  from  Quebec 
to  Toronto  on  the  railroad  than  dur- 
ing all  my  travel  in  England  and  by 
ship  during  the  two  voyages. 

What  of  English  scenery  ?     Having 
selected  the  route  to  London  by  the 
Midland  line,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the   "black   country,"   or 
coal  district.     As  the  ride    took  me 
through  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
country,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  gather   a   few  impressions,  which 
were  all  the  more  valuable,  perhaps, 
as    they   were   necessarily  of  a  very 
general  character.     The  country,    it 
seems  to  me,  corresponds  perfectly  to 
the  character  of  the  people.     There 
was  an  absence  of  anything  extreme, 
unusual,  unexpected,  grand,  or  even 
particularly  beautiful ;  but  again  there 
was  a  fair  mingling  of  hill  and  dale, 
pleasing  woodland,  green  meadow  or 
corn-field.      Now,  is    it  not  so  with 
your  Englishman  ?     The  English  as  a 
race  are  not  noted  for  fine  talents,  or 
the  sparkle  of  genius,  to  the  same  de- 
gree perhaps  as  the  Scotch — certainly 
not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  Irish. 
But  in  good  sound  judgment,  in  capa- 
city for  governing  and  being  governed, 
in  the  acquisition    of  what  makes  for 
material   greatness,    they   are    unsur- 
passed.    I  speak  of  what  I  observed. 
After  mingling  with  a  great  many  men 
of  culture  in  the  old  land,  Sammy,  I 
am    bound    to  say  as  a  Canadian — 
unprejudiced  surely  in  regard  to  the 
nationalities  of  any  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  mother  land — that  the 
cultivated  Irishmen  I  met  in  London 
were,  in  sparkling,  bright,  elastic,  pene- 
trating, subtle  intellection  (if  you  will 
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allow  me  to  coin  that  word  to  denote 
the  mental  processes  generally),  incom- 
parably superior  to  those  of  either  of 
the  other  nationalities  I  met.  But  in 
*'  getting  on  in  the  world  "  they  were 
often  surpassed  by  their  duller  English 
and  Scotch  comrades.  Well,  Sammy, 
so  be  it ;  but  their  candid,  transpar- 
ent, generous,  honourable  natures 
melt  into  one's  human  composition. 
We  love  such  people,  and  cannot  help 
it,  and  they  awake  in  us  an  enthusiasm 
about  life,  your  shrewd  John  Bull, 
though  he  be  the  acquirer  of  millions, 
can  never  effect.  But  I  must  not  say 
more  now,  for  you  will  hear  a  good 
deal  about  my  impressions  of  the 
three  nationalities  again,  though  I  am 
very  sure  you  and  I  will  quarrel  on 
some  points  ;  but  then  you  know  you 
judge  by  what  you  see  of  these  people 
in  Canada,  and  of  a  certain  class  of 
Irish,  at  least,  you  see  very  little 
indeed  in  the  Dominion. 

But  perhaps  I  might  be  a  little 
more  definite  in  regard  to  the  coun- 
try. When  I  was  a  boy,  somehow 
there  got  into  my  head  the  notion 
that  at  one  time  England  was  a  great 
forest — a  long  time  back,  when  history 
was  young,  etc.,  etc. — but  that  now 
scarcely  a  tree  was  to  be  found,  and 
that  the  towns  and  villages  were  as 
thick  as  beehives;  indeed  I  never 
quite  recovered  from  this  strong  im- 
pression, and  I  confess  to  not  a 
little  surprise  to  find  myself  riding 
through  a  country  quite  as  well  wood- 
ed in  many  parts  as  in  scores  of  dis- 
tricts in  Ontario.  The  trees  are  of 
much  less  altitude  and  smaller  alto- 
gether— looking  like  our  own,  when  a 
little  stunted  in  their  growth.  Let  me 
bear  testimony  also  to  the  trim  neat- 
ness of  the  English  hedgerow.  I 
wish  we  could  substitute  it  here  for 
our  unsightly  rail  fences,  or,  worse 
still,  those  repulsive  stumps  rolled  up 
together,  making  a  mass  of  ugliness 


that  must  pervert  even  the  best  moral 
natures  if  obliged  to  gaze  on  them 
daily.  I  have  even  seen  them  around 
a  school-house.  The  Greeks  believed 
in  bringing  youth  in  contact  with 
beauty,  so  that  the  life  might  be  beati- 
tiful  and  harmonious ;  but  we  in 
Canada  trust  to  the  harmony  sug- 
gested by  the  unnumbered  prongs  of 
pine  stumps.  Sammy,  is  it  any  wonder 
politicians,  when  they  get  beyond 
boyhood,  speak  so  gracefully  of  each 
other  and  mingle  so  harmoniously? 
I  wish  the  Canadian  farmer  could  get 
one  glimpse  of  the  English  tillage. 
He  would  either  renounce  his  occu- 
pation or  reform  it,  else  he  is  a  worse 
fellow  than  I  have  ever  taken  him  to 
be ;  such  care,  such  neatness,  every- 
where visible,  I  certainly  never  saw 
even  an  approach  to  with  us. 

But  when  a  tenant  has  to  pay  as 
much  rent  as  would  in  a  few  years  buy 
outright  a  good  farm  in  this  country, 
he  must  of  necessity  make  the  most 
of  everything.  Labour  is  cheap,  and 
the  unfortunate  farm-hand,  to  my 
thinking,  leads  an  existence  but  little 
above  the  brutes  about  him  ;  though 
they  are  many  of  them  endowed  with 
all  that  is  necessary  to  success  in 
agriculture  in  this  land  if  they  could 
but  get  here  and  make  a  start.  As 
a  rule,-  too,  they  are  more  contented 
and  altogether  less  given  to  chronic 
grumbling  than  the  surplus  of  the 
great  centres  that  constitute  the  large 
proportion  that  come  to  us.  But,  my 
dear  Sammy,  I  have  already  given  you 
enough  for  one  mental  meal — more 
than  your  Canadian  stomach,  with  its 
fastidious  appetite,  pampered  by  pre- 
judices, etc.,  will  digest.  Oh  !  how 
I  shall  catch  it  in  your  reply.  I 
feel  a  shiver  come  over  me.  Let  me 
bid  you  a  hasty  adieu  for  the  present. 
Yours  candidly. 

Tommy. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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COMMON  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEIR  CORRECTION.* 


BY  H.  J.  STRANG,  B.A.,  PRINCIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GODERICH, 


HAVING  consented,  though  not 
without  considerable  reluctance, 
to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  meeting  of 
our  Association,  I  thought  that  pro- 
bably I  could  not  do  better  than  direct 
your  attention  for  a  little  to  the  above- 
named  subject. 

In  making  this  choice  of  a  topic,  I 
was  influenced  partly,  I  confess,  by 
the  fact  that  I  had  ready  at  hand  a 
large  number  of  illustrative  examples, 
gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources ; 
but  partly  also,  if  not  mainly,  by  the 
conviction,  which  every  term's  ex- 
perience serves  only  to  strengthen, 
that  the  subject  has  not  received — 
and,  indeed,  cannot  receive,  under 
our  present  high  pressure  system  of 
cramming  for  examinations — the  at- 
tention which  it  deserves ;  and  that 
the  practical  results  of  the  teaching  of 
grammar  and  composition  in  our 
schools,  as  tested  by  the  ability  of  pu- 
pils to  express  themselves  readily, 
clearly  and  correctly,  are  far  from 
satisfactory. 

That  errors  of  speech,  both  written 
and  spoken,  are  discreditably  com- 
mon, not  only  among  those  who  have 
received  merely  an  ordinary  public 
school  education,  but  even  among 
those  who  have  attended  our  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes — I 
am  almost  tempted  to  add  Colleges 
and  professional  schools — will  scarce- 
ly be  denied  by  any  one  who  has 
given  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
critical  attention  to  the  English  that 
he  daily  hears  and  reads. 

To  take  the  case  alone  of  our  own 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  West  Huron  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Exeter,  February  17th,  1882. 


profession,  how  few  there  are  of  us 
whose  special  attention  is  supposed 
to  have  been  called  to  this  matter, 
and  whose  imperative  duty  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  to  act  as  vigilant  and 
resolute  guardians  of  the  purity  of 
our  mother  tongue,  that  have  not  to 
confess  to  frequent  unfaithfulness  to 
our  trust,  or  that  can  be  depended 
on  to  speak  for  five  minutes  or  to 
write  a  page  of  foolscap  without  doing 
violence  to  the  Queen's  English. 

The  producing  causes  of  the  im- 
propriety of  speech  to  be  heard  in 
everyday  life,  I  believe,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  I.  The  bad  English  which 
scholars  are  almost  constantly  bewar- 
ing spoken  around  them  as  they  grow 
up,  and  which  unfortunately  is  but 
too  common  in  many  of  our  school- 
books  and  local  newspapers.  2.  The 
fact  that  due  importance  has  never 
been  attached  by  our  educational  au- 
thorities to  the  value  of  correct  speak- 
ing, and  that  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  excessive  and  unwise  prominence 
given  to  mathematical  subjects,  under 
our  system  of  inspection  and  exami- 
nation tests,  it  has  been  and  is  im- 
possible to  give  sufficient  time  and 
attention  to  the  proper  teaching  of 
English.  3.  The  want  of  a  suitable 
text-book  in  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
one  in  common  use  avowedly  con- 
demns the  practice  of  giving  pupils 
special  drill  in  the  correction  of 
grammatical  errors. 

With  reference  to  the  last  of  these 
causes,  whether  Lennie  was  right  in 
defining  English  Grammar  as  *'  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Eng- 
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lish  language  correctly,"  or  whether 
Whitney,  probably  the  higrhest  au- 
thority on  language  on  this  Continent, 
is  correct  in  stating,  in  the  preface  to 
his  "  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar," that  **  Grammar  is  the  reflective 
study  of  a  language  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, of  which  correctness  in  speak- 
ing is  only  a  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate one,"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss. I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  express  my  firm  belief,  (i)  that  the 
careful  study  of  Lennie's  Grammar 
was  not  only  likely  to  produce,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  did  produce,  better 
results  as  regards  correct  speaking 
and  writing  than  an  equally  diligent 
use  of  Davies'  Grammar  has  ever 
shown  ;  and  (2)  that  in  this  pracdcal 
age  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  correct 
use  of  Enghsh  is  made  the  primary 
and  special  object  of  the  study  of 
English  Grammar  that  that  subject  is 
entided  to,  and  will  coniinue  to  hold, 
a  prominent  place  in  our  public  school 
programme.  After  many  years'  ex- 
perience and  observation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  very  much  of  the  time 
spent  in  our  public  schools  in  teach- 
ing grammatical  definitions,  and  the 
technicalities  of  parsing  and  analysis, 
is  as  completely  wasted,  so  far  as 
practical  benefit  or  intellectual  train- 
ing is  concerned,  as  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  spent  (or  rather  misspent)  in 
the  High  Schools  in  tormenting  our 
girls  with  arithmetical  conundrums 
and  algebraical  devices. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on 
this  matter  at  present,  but  I  may  say 
that  I  have  often  thought  that  what 
is  needed  for  our  public  schools  is 
some  simple  work,  which,  giving  only 
so  much  of  technical  grammar  as 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  pupils 
to  understand  readily  the  application 
of  principles  and  cautions,  should 
contain  a  large  amount  of  practical 
composition  drill,  and  at  the  same 
time  train  the  pupils  by  suitable  ex- 
amples and  exercises  to  be  on  their 


guard  against  the  commonest  errors  of 
gr.immar  and  style  in  composition. 

The  editor  of  the  authorized  gram- 
mar has,  indeed,  attempted  in  his 
preface  to  defend  his  view  of  the  in- 
advisability  of  special  drill  in  gram- 
matical errors,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  has  been  very  un- 
fortunate in  his  illustration.  If  the 
pupil  of  whom  he  speaks  had  not  been 
and  were  not  likely  to  be  surrounded 
with  faulty  models,  it  might  be  un- 
necessary and  unwise  to  call  his  spe- 
cial attention  to  them.  If,  however, 
like  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils, 
he  were  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  these  faulty  models  and  finding 
them  used  by  his  companions  and, 
too  often  also,  by  his  parents  and 
older  friends,  would  a  prudent  and 
experienced  master  content  himself 
with  setting  before  him  good  models 
and  correcting  his  errors  while  under 
instruction  ?  Would  he  not,  occasion- 
ally at  least,  bring  specially  before 
him  these  faulty  models,  and  by  care- 
fully comparing  and  contrasting  them 
with  the  true,  train  him  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  their  seductive  influ- 
ence? 

In  our  case,  moreover,  the  necessity 
is  ail  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  the 
ears  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  our  pupils 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  inju- 
rious influence.  Whatever  the  editor 
of  the  work  referred  to  may  think, 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  give  special 
drill  in  the  correction  of  errors,  but 
that  there  must  be  oral  drill  as  well 
as  writtefi,  to  train  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  eye.  I  have  repeatedly  had  pu- 
pils who  could  and  would  detect 
readily  all  ordinary  grammatical  errors 
in  a  sentence  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  whose  written  exercises  were,  as 
a  rule,  comparatively  correct,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  would  scarcely  utter 
three  or  four  successive  sentences 
without  being  guilty  of  some  glaring 
solecism. 
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Coming  now  to  the  second  assigned 
cause,  I  gladly  acknowledge  that  the 
increased  value  assigned  on  examina- 
tion papers  to  the  correction  of  errors, 
the  marks  allowed  for  •'  form  "  of  an- 
swers, and  the  clause  in  the  regulations 
respecting  Model  Schools,  that  "  no 
candidate  who  habitually  speaks  un- 
grammatically, or  mispronounces  or- 
dinary words,  should  (why  not  shall?) 
receive  a  certificate,"  may  be  taken 
as  evidences  of  a  growing  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  our  educational  au- 
thorities of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  shall  therefore  hope  to  see 
further  progress  in  this  direction. 

As  to  what  I  have  said  about  the 
undue  prominence  given  to  mathe- 
matics at  the  expense  of  English,  I 
hold,  as  some  of  you  know,  strong 
views  on  this  subject ;  but  as  time  will 
not  permit  me  at  present  to  enlarge 
upon  it,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
quoting,  as  ample  justification  for 
what  I  have  said,  the  following  sen- 
tences from  the  report  of  High  School 
Inspector  Marling  for  the  year  1879  • 
"  Excessive  and  disproportionate  at- 
tention is  being  paid  in  general  to  the 
mathematical  side  of  the  work.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  fully  five- 
eighths  of  the  school  time  (speaking  of 
the  High  Schools),  to  say  nothing  of 
home  work,  taken  up  with  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  useful  enough,  no 
doubt,  as  exercises  of  the  pupil's  in- 
genuity, but  of  small  educational 
value  otherwise.  .  .  .  Intelligent 
and  expressive  reading  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  *  lost  art '  among  us  ; 
English  composition  is  often  crowded 
out  of  the  school  programmes  alto- 
gether." I  merely  add,  that  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  the  evil  has  in  no 
way  diminished  since  these  words 
were  written.  [Alas  !  since  this  paper 
was  put  in  type,  he  who  wrote  the 
extract  I  have  quoted  has  suddenly 
passed  from  the  sphere  of  his  work, 
and  left  his  wise  words  as  an  admoni- 
tion to  us  all.     Though  the  voice  is 


forever  silent,  his  words  should  speak 
with  double  force,  for  he  who  gave 
them  expression  knew  of  what  he 
affirmed,  and  he  was  a  faithful  servi- 
tor of  the  cause  he  enthusiastically 
championed.] 

Turning  finally  to  the  first  cause 
I  assigned,  it  would,  I  fear,  be  vain  to 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
our  pupils  will  not  hear  bad  English 
spoken  around  them  ;  but  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  our  edu- 
cational authorities  should  see  that 
the  school-books  in  our  pupils'  hands 
are  not,  as  too  many  of  them  unques- 
tionably now  are,  disfigured  by  glar- 
ing faults  of  grammar  and  style,  as 
well  as  by  erroneous  and  misleading 
statements. 

I  trust  that,  in  coupling  our  local 
newspapers  with  our  school-books  as 
frequent  offenders  in  this  respect,  I 
shall  not  excite  the  wrath  of  any  of 
my  editorial  friends.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  appreciation  of  the  energy, 
ability  and  general  intelligence  which 
characterize  our  rural  press  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  precisely  because  I 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  in- 
fluence which  it  wields  over  our  lan- 
guage as  well  as  our  legislation,  that  I 
regret  that  the  editorial  columns  are 
so  frequently  marred  by  the  misuse  of 
words  and  ignorance  of  the  common- 
est rules  of  construction.  I  know  that 
in  many  respects  it  may  be  said  of 
the  true  editor  as  of  the  true  poet, 
that  he  is  born,  not  made;  and  yet, 
remembering  that  in  hundreds  of 
homes,  apart  from  the  Bible  and  the 
school-books,  the  local  newspaper 
constitutes  the  sole  literature  of  the 
household,  and  reflecting  on  the  im- 
portant part  that  our  editorial  friends 
thus  play  as  educators,  I  have  some- 
times wondered  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  establish  a  training- 
school  and  a  course  of  study  for  edi- 
tors as  well  as  for  teachers.  Should 
this  ever  be  attempted,  I  beg  to  suggest 
that  English  Grammar,  Logic,  PoUti- 
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cal  Economy,  and  (shall  I  not  add  ?) 
Christian  Morals,  be  made  test  sub- 
jects. 

I  find,  however,  that  I  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  intended  limits  of  my 
preliminary  remarks,  and  shall  there- 
fore only  delay  further  to  say  that  I 
have,  in  accordance  with  the  title  of 
my  paper,  confined  myself  almost  en- 
tirely to  common  errors.  A  {^"ft  of 
the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
works  on  grammar  and  composition, 
but  the  majority  have  been  personally 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
lengthened  experience  as  a  teacher. 
I  have  levied  on  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple and  on  all  forms  of  literature. 
Speeches  and  sermons,  stories  and 
editorials,  school  compositions  and 
official  reports,  have  each  contributed 
their  share.  I  have  not  spared  my 
own  blunders,  and  therefore  I  trust 
that  no  one  else  will  take  offence. 

Coming  at  length,  then,  to  the  prac- 
tical illustration  of  my  subject,  I  may 
say  that  I  originally  intended  to 
group  my  examples  and  remarks  un- 
der the  three  convenient  headings — 
Grammatical  Errors,  Errors  of  Style, 
and  Errors  of  Pronunciation ;  but 
tqat,  having  already  taken  up  so  much 
time  and  space,  I  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  drop  the  last,  and  con- 
fine myself  to  the  other  two  classes. 

I.  Grammatical  Errors. — These, 
as  might  be  expected,  occur  chiefly  in 
the  use  of  pronouns  and  verbs,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
Errors  of  Accidence,  and  Errors  of 
Syntax. 

Under  the  former  may  be  placed 
the  following  : 

1.  A  i^sN  wrong  plural  forms,  e.g.^ 
monies^  spoonsful^  cupsful^  the  last  two 
being  very  common  in  prescriptions 
and  household  receipts. 

2.  The  neglect  or  misuse  of  the 
apostrophe  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive 
case  or  of  contraction,  e.g.,  "six 
months  rest,"  ''mens'  overshoes," 
**  boat's  to  hire,"  *'  does'nt." 


3.  The  use  of  these  and  those  for 
this  and  that,  before  sort  or  kind, 
when  a  plural  noun  follows,  as  "  these 
sort  of  pens."  "those  kind  of  ques- 
tions." 

4.  The  use  of  the  superlative  for 
the  comparative  in  speaking  of  two 
persons  or  things ;  as,  "I  gave  the 
book  to  the  oldest  of  the  two  girls." 
"  Which  is  the  farthest  north,  Gode- 
rich  or  Montreal  ?  "  In  this  connec- 
tion we  may  notice  also  such  common 

errors    as:    "The    S has    the 

largest  circulation  of  any  other  paper 
in  the  county,"  for  "  a  larger  circula- 
tion than,"  or  "  the  largest  circulation 
of  all  the  papers; "  and  "  I  claim  that 
it  will  do  more  and  better  work  than 
any  machine  in  the  market,"  for 
"  than  any  other  machine." 

5.  The  use  of  "  another "  and 
"  one  another  "  for  "  the  other  "  and 
"  each  other,"  in  speaking  of  two  per- 
sons or  things  ;  as,  "  We  walked  up 
and  down  the  long  hall  from  one  end 
to  another ;  "  "  These  two  boys  are 
always  quarrelling  with  one  another." 
Also,  the  wrong  use  of  "either,"  "nei- 
ther," and  "  between,"  in  speaking  of 
more  than  two  ;  as,  "  Neither  (none) 
of  these  (three)  methods  can  be  said 
to  be  strictly  correct."  "  Divide  these 
apples  between  (among)  these  three 
boys." 

6.  The  use  of  the  wrong  auxiliary 
verb,  chiefly  (i)  "  can"  for  "may,"  as, 
"Please,  sir,  can  I  go  out  ?"  (2)  "  will" 
for  "  shall,"  in  asking  questions  in  the 
first  person — very  common  in  the 
school-room  and  at  the  table — "  How 
will  we. know  which  is  the  right  an- 
swer?" "Will  I  find  you  at  home 
if  I  call  this  evening  ?"  "  Will  I  help 
vou  to  some  of  this  jelly  ?  "  (3)  "  Will  " 
and  "would"  for  "shall"  and 
"should,"  after  such  expressions  as, 
"  I  fear,"  "  I  hope,"  "  I  am  glad,"  "  I 
am  sorry,"  "If  I  were,"  etc.;  as,  "  I 
fear  we  will  be  late  for  the  train."  "  I 
was  hoping  we  would  have  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  him  preach."    "  I  am 
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glad  we  will  be  in  time  to  see  it." 
"  I  am  sorry  I  will  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  before 
you  go."  "  If  I  were  you,  1  would  be 
afraid  to  tell  him."  "  If  we  examine 
this  question  carefully  we  will  find," 
etc.  "  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  your  views." 

7.  The  use  of  the  past  participle 
for  the  past  tense,  and  the  past  tense 
for  the  past  participle.  The  following 
current  expressions  will  serve  to  show 
the  commonest  cases  :  "  I  know  he 
done  (did)  it,  for  I  seen  (saw)  him  do 
it."  "They  ^////^ (sang) several  hymns." 
"  The  bell  rung  (rang)  twice  this 
morning."  "The  boat  sunk  (sank) 
at  the  dock."  "You  have  went  (gone) 
over  this  so  often  that  you  ought  to 
know  it  by  heart."  "The  minister 
had  began  (begun)  his  sermon."  "  He 
must  have  rati  (run)  all  the  way 
home."  "  Probably  he  had  forgot 
(forgotten)  to  put  the  cork  in."  "  I 
nearly  had  my  leg  broke  (broken)  in 
that  way."  "  His  health  was  drank 
(drunk)  with  great  enthusiasm." 

8.  The  use  of  transitive  forms  for 
intransitive  ones,  chiefly,  "lay"  for 
"lie,"  and  occasionally  "raise"  and 
"  set  "  for  "  rise  "  and  "  sit ;"  as,  "  1 
found  your  books  laying  on  the  floor." 
"  The  boat  was  laying  at  the  dock." 
"  The  town  lays  in  that  direction." 
"  You  had  better  go  and  lay  down 
for  a  little."  "  The  poor  fellow  must 
have  laid  there  all  night."  "  The 
river  had  raised  several  inches  during 
the  night."  "She  could  not  get  her 
bread  to  raised  "  Set  up  straight  on 
your  seats." 

II.  Errors  of  Syntax.— These 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads  :  Concord,  Government,  Posi- 
tion, and  Miscellaneous. 

Under  the  first  of  these  we  may 
consider : 

I.  Want  of  agreement  between  the 
verb  and  its  subject.  Thus  {a)  the 
use  of  the  plural  for  the  singular, 
which  happens  chiefly  after  the  fol- 


lowing words  and  expressions:  "one," 
"  each,"  "  every,"  "  either,"  "neither," 
"  nobody  but,"  "  nothing  but,"  "  to- 
gether with,"  "as  well  as,"  "and 
not ; "  also  after  collective  nouns, 
and  when  a  plural  noun  intervenes 
between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  as, 
"  Not  one  of  the  boys  that  took  part 
in  it  are  now  attending  school." 
"  Nearly  every  one  of  the  candidates 
were  from  this  county."  "  Every 
door  and  every  window  were  crowded 
with  spectators."  "  Kach  of  the  can- 
didates we7'e  allowed  another  trial." 
"  Have  either  of  you  girls  a  pencil 
about  you  ?  "  "  h  ither  ignorance  or 
carelessness  are  apt  to  produce  this 
result."  "  Neither  of  these  hypo- 
theses are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena."  "  Neither  the  Old 
nor  the  New  Testament  contain  any- 
thing to  warrant  such  a  belief."  "No- 
body bit  the  speakers  and  the  re- 
porters were  allowed  on  the  platform." 
"  Nothing  but  trials  and  temptations 
seeyn  to  be  in  store  for  me."  "  The 
moral  of  the  story  is,  that  persever- 
ance, coupled  with  patience  and 
prudence,  are  sufficient  to  ensure 
success."  "  Economy,  as  well  as  in- 
dustry, are  necessary  to  achieve  this 
result."  "  Efficiency,  and  not  num- 
bers, are  what  we  ought  to  aim  at." 
"A  collection  of  apples,  consisting  of 
twenty  distinct  varieties,  were  particu- 
larly noticeable."  "  The  costliness 
of  his  arms  and  ap|)arel  were  evident 
at  a  glance."  {p)  The  use  oi  the 
singular  for  the  plural,  chiefly  after 
such  expressions  as  "  more  than  one," 
"one  of  the  best,  worst,  etc.,  that," 
"  one  ot  those  that,"  "  ^nd  not ; "  and 
when  the  subject  comes  after  '.he  verb, 
as,  "  More  than  one  poor  fellow  has 
lost  his  life  in  that  way,"  "  Probably 
there  is  more  than  one  teacher  pre- 
sent who  fancies"  etc.  "  It  is  one  of 
the  hardest  papers  that  has  ever  been 
given."  "  We  beheld  one  of  the 
finest  sights  that  was  ever  witnessed." 
"  The  W IS  one  of  those  papers 
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that,  under  cover  of  independence, 
hides  a  great  deal  of  partisanship." 
**  1  fear  it  is  tlie  emoluments  and  not 
the  honour  that  has  attracted  him." 
**  On  the  next  table  was  to  be  found 
all  sorts  of  toys  and  trinkets."  "  To 
this  cause,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  numerous  failures  that  have 
taken  place."  "  Was  you  at  school 
the  day  it  happened  ?  "  Occasionally 
also  we  find  the  wrong  person  used, 
as,  "  You  must  remember  that  I  am 
a  man  that  have  (has)  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world." 

2.  The  use  of  the  wrong  case  of  the 
subjector  predicate  pronoun;  thus,the 
use  of  objective  for  the  subject  nomi- 
native, chiefly  after  "than"  and  *'as," 
and  the  use  of  "whom  "  for  "who  "  in 
subordinate  clauses;  as,  "Did  they 
succeed  any  better  than  z^j?"  "He 
is  a  good  deal  older  than  her.''^  "  She 
is  nearly  as  tall  as  me "  "  I  have 
heard  persons  whotJi  I  knew  were 
good  English  scholars  make  this  mis- 
take." "  He  gave  it  to  a  man  whom 
he  thought  was  the  owner  of  the 
establishment."  "  Give  it  to  whomso- 
ever seems  to  need  it  most."  The 
objective  for  the  predicate  nomina- 
tive, after  the  verb  "  to  be,"  expressed 
or  understood,  thus,  "  It  could  not 
have  been  her  that  you  saw."  "  it 
must  have  been  my  brother  that  you 
went  to  school  with,  not  me^  Occa- 
sionally the  nominative  is  used  for 
the  objective  afier  the  infinitive  "  to 
be;"  thus,  "  Who  do  you  take  me  to 
be ? "    "1  never  imagined  it  to  be  he'' 

3.  The  want  of  agreement  between 
pronouns  and  their  antecedents.  Er- 
rors of  this  class  are  exceedingly 
common,  chiefly  in  sentences  of  the 
same  character  as  those  given  under 
I,  {a)  as  "  Not  a  boy  in  the  class 
knew  their  lessons  to-day."  "  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  exercises  she  gave 
me  had  mistakes  in  them''  "  You  will 
scarcely  find  any  one  so  stupid  as  not 
to  know  when  they  are  made  fun  of." 
"Neither  of  the  contending  parties 


would  acknowledge  their  error." 
"  Each  of  the  gentlemen  present  gave 
their  consent."  "  Which  of  you  boys 
left  your  books  lying  on  the  steps  ?  " 
"  I  found  more  than  one  boy  in  the 
class  who  did  not  understand  what  he 
was  reading."  "The  father  as  well 
as  the  son  agreed  to  use  their  influ- 
ence." "  Nobody  but  a  fool  would 
have  left  their  money  lying  in  such  a 
place."  "  There  was  such  a  noise  that 
one  could  scarcely  collect  their 
thoughts."  ''Has  the  committee 
given  in  their  report  yet  ? "  "  The 
committee  who  drafted  the  scheme 
ivas  composed  of  the  following  minis- 
ters." "  Even  newspapers  who  adver- 
tise these  lotteries  are  liable  to  be 
fined." 

4.  The  use  of  wrong  tense  forms. 
Of  this  the  commonest  case  is  the 
improper  use  of  have,  especially  after 
"intended,"  "hoped,"  "expected," 
etc.,  as,  "1  intended  to  have  written 
(to  write)  you  sooner."  "  Matters 
were  in  a  worse  position  than  I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  (to  find)  them." 
"  I  was  hoping  to  have  /leard  (to  hear) 
from  him  before  this."  "  If  I  had 
known  that  yesterday  I  should  have 
been  able  to  have  gone  (to  go)  with 
them."  "  I  don't  see  that  he  has 
done  any  more  than  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  done  (to  do)."  "  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  (die)  laughing." 
Other  errors  in  the  use  of  tenses  and 
moods  are  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing :  "  I  have  called  his  attention  to 
the  matter,  so  that  he  might  (may) 
have  no  excuse."  "  The  fellow 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  that  two 
and  two  made  (make)  four."  "  How 
far  did  you  say  it  was  (is)  from  Clin- 
ton to  Seaforth  ?  "  "  It  is  more  than 
a  year  since  he  has  visited  (visited) 
Goderich."  "If  I  zvas  (were)  in  his 
place,  I  should  be  afraid  to  go." 
"  Clerk  wanted.  It  is  indispensable 
that  he  write  a  good  hand,  and  has 
(have)  some  knowledge  of  bookkeep- 
ing." 
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5.  The  use  of  adjectives  for  ad- 
verbs, and  adverbs  for  adjectives, 
especially  "bad,"  "friendly,"  "dis- 
orderly," "  real,"  "  different,"  "  like," 
"suitable,"  "beautifully,"  "sweetly," 
"  strangely;'*  as,  "  He  behaved  so  bad 
(badly)  that  I  had  to  suspend  him." 
"  He  acted  as  friendly  (in  as  friendly 
a  manner)  as  if  there  had  never  been 
any  quarrel  between  them."  "  Any 
person  found  smoking  or  acting  dis- 
orderly (in  a  disorderly  manner)  will 
be  turned  off  the  premises."  "  I 
think  it  was  real  (really)  mean  of  him 
not  to  let  me  go  too."  "Just  as  like 
(likely)  as  not  you  did  it  yourself." 
"  He  ought  to  dress  more  suitable 
(suitably)  to  his  station  in  life."  "  I 
defy  the  gentleman  to  show  that  I 
ever  spoke  or  voted  different  (differ- 
ently)." "  How  beautifully  (beauti- 
ful) your  garden  looks  this  summer! " 
"  How  sweetly  (sweet)  these  flowers 
smell!"  "It  sounded  strangely 
(strange)  to  hear  him  expressing  such 
views." 

6.  The  coupling  together  of  dis- 
similar or  inharmonious  construc- 
tions; thus,  "  To  do  without  these 
things  is  better  than  going  into  debt 
for  them." 

'*  'Ere  you  mark  another's  sin 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within." 

"  I  always  have  (maintained)  and 
always  will  maintain  that  you  were 
wrong  that  time."  "  Canada  can 
(produce)  and  not  only  can  (produce) 
but  has  produced  as  good  specimens 
as  any  other  country  in  the  world." 
"  Your  committee  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  have 
therefore  drafted  a  by-law."  "  The 
undersigned  has  received  instructions 
from  the  Government  Inspector,  who 
has  just  visited  my  office,  to  enforce 
the  regulations."  "  The  subscriber 
has  just  opened  out  an  entirely  new 
stock  of  dry  goods,  etc.,  at  his  store 
on  B —  street,  where  /shall  be  happy 
to  see,  etc"  "  Persons  that  have  been 
blind  from  their  youth,  but  who  have 


had  opportunities  for  instruction,  can 
be  taught,  etc."  "  Here  is  the  book 
that  you  lent  me  but  which  I  forgot  to 
give  you  yesterday."  "A  rhombus  is 
a  four-sided  figure  whose  sides  are 
equal,  but  its  angles  are  not  right 
angles."  "  In  many  of  the  Muskoka 
schools  the  junior  classes  are  as  well 
if  not  better  taught  than  in  some  of  the 
older  sections  of  Ontario."  "  I  claim 
that  this  machine  will  do  as  ??tuch  if 
not  ?nore  work  in  a  given  time  than 
any  other  machine  in  the  market." 
"  1  dare  say  she  is  older  or  at  least  as 
old  as  you."  "  He  was  a  better 
scholar  but  not  so  agreeable  a  com- 
panion as  his  friend." 

(11).  Government. — Under  this  head 
we  may  class  such  errors  as  : 

1.  The  use  of  the  nominative  form 
of  pronouns  for  the  objective  after 
transitive  verbs  and  prepositions, — 
chiefly  confined  to  the  use  of  /,  he,  and 
she  after  let,  and  of  /  after  such  pre- 
positions as  between,  for,  to,  with,  etc., 
also  of  who  for  whom  in  interrogative 
sentences;  as,  "  Let  you  and  /  go  for 
it"  "  Let  you  and  she  divide  the 
amount  equally."  "  Between  you  and 
/  it  looks  like  a  failure."  "  He  left 
word  for  John  and  /  to  call  on  our 
way  home."  "  JVho  were  you  talking 
to  when  I  passed  you  ?  "  "  Who  does- 
he  generally  stay  with  when  he 
comes  to  town  ?  " 

2.  The  use  of  the  objective  for  the 
possessive  before  the  gerund  or  ver- 
bal noun  in  ing,  as  "  There  is  no  use 
in  me  trying  the  examination."  "I 
never  thought  of  him  doing  such  a 
thing."  "  Is  there  any  likelihood  of 
the  Council  passing  the  by-law  ?  " 

3.  The  use  of  the  wrong  preposi- 
tion after  certain  adjectives,  verbs, 
etc.  The  following  examples  show 
what  I  have  found  to  be  the  com- 
monest errors  of  this  nature  :  "Things 
are  very  different  now  to  (from)  what 
they  were  then."  "Your  method 
seems  quite  simple  compared  to  (with) 
his."     "  Unfortunately  he  let  it  drop 
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///  (into)  the  creek."  "  He  was  ac- 
cused with  (of)  having  acted  unfairly 
in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes." 
"  The  accident  is  hkely  to  be  at- 
tended hy  (with)  serious  consequen- 
ces." "  The  poor  fellow  was  lying  ill 
7uith   (of)    the    fever  at    the    time." 

Occasionally  a  preposition  is  wrongly 
or  unnecessarily  inserted,  as  in  the 
following  :  "  I  do  not  recollect  <?/any 
similar  instance."  "  I  cannot  re- 
member of  reading  the  account." 
"  He  refused  to  accept  of  any  remu- 
neration." "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  allow  ^ any  interference."  In 
this  connection  I  may  also  note  such 
errors  in  the  use  of  than  and  wheji, 
as,  "  The  Court  has  taken  a  different 
view  of  his  claims  than  the  public 
did,"  for  "  from  that  which  the  pub- 
lic took."  "  I  prefer  to  be  (being) 
deceived  occasionally  than  to  seem 
(to  seeming)  to  distrust  everybody." 
"  Hardly  had  he  entered  the  room 
than  (when)  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take." "  No  sooner  had  he  opened 
the  door  when  (than)  the  flames  burst 
forth." 

(hi).  Position. — The  chief  errors 
coming  under  this  head  are  ( i )  the  mis- 
placement of  adverbs,  such  as  "only," 
"  almost,"  **  rather;"  as,  "  I  have  only 
received  one  letter  (only  one)  from 
him."  "  Such  prices  are  only  paid  in 
times  (only  in  times)  of  great  scar- 
city." *'  That  is  rather  a  (a  rather) 
difficult  question  to  answer."  "  His 
dexterity  almost  appeared  (appeared 
almost)  miraculous."  (2)  Also  of  the 
first  of  the  following  correlative  words 
and  phrases:  "both — and,"  "alike— 
and,"  "  not  only — but  also,"  "  either 
—or,"  "  neither— nor,"  thus,  "  He 
furnished  examples,  both  of  (of  both) 
correct  and  incorrect  reasoning." 
"  Such  a  task  would  be  alike  barren 
of  (alike  of)  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment." "  The  honourable  gentleman 
is  not  only  mistaken  in  (not  only  in) 
his  facts  but  also  in  his  inferences." 
"  He  showed  himself  to  be  incom- 
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petent  either  to  teach  (to  teach  either) 
classics  or  mathematics."  "He 
neither  answered  my  (neither  my)  let- 
ter nor  my  card."  (3)  Placing  adverbs 
between  to  and  the  following  verbs^ 
as :  "I  beg  to  respectfully  recom- 
mend, etc."  "To  enable  me  to. 
fitly  discharge,  etc"  "Sufficient  to 
readily  attract."  (4)  Misplacement  of 
adverbial  phrases,  as  :  "  He  came 
very  near  being  killed  more  than  once.'' 
Everybody  thought  it  was  destined  to 
be  a  great  city  twetity  years  ago. 
"  Bosworth  was  the  last  battle  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  Richard 
HI.  was  killed.'*^  "  He  rose  speedily 
in  his  employer's  estimation,  who  very 
much  respected  him."  "  He  is  unwor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  a  fellow  being 
that  disregards  the  laws  of  his  Maker.'* 
(i v).  Miscellaneous. — U  n d  e r  this 
heading  we  may  class  the  following  : 

1.  Double  Negatives ;  as,  "Neither 
you  nor  nobody  else  ever  raised  so 
many  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre." 
"  The  Council  has  not  now,  nor  nei'er 
had,  the  power  to  pass  such  a  by-law.'* 
"  Henceforth  I  cannot,  nor  will  fwt, 
make  any  allowance  for  such  cases." 
"  He  did?i't  leave  any  here,  I  don't 
think."  "  He  is  7iot  likely  to  come 
by  this  train,  I  don't  suppose." 

2.  Neglect  or  wrong  use  of  the 
article,  and  the  word  "other." 
"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  '^ 
"  He  has  invented  some  kind  of  a 
machine,  etc."  "  Strayed,  a  red  and 
white  cow ;  when  seen  they  were, 
etc."  "  The  rising  and  falling  in- 
flection require  to  be  distinguished 
carefully."  "  You,  of  all  other  scholars, 
ought  to  be  the  last   to  complain." 

Note  also  the  following  :  "  What  is 
the  distance  betiveen  each  post}  "  "I 
can't  conceive  how  my  horse  escaped 
without  (unless)  somebody  untied  the 
halter."  "  I  don't  know'  as  (that)  I 
can  give  you  his  exact  words."  "  Try 
and  (to)  remember  to  shut  the  gate 
after  you."  "  Why  don't  you  do  like 
(as)    1    do  ? ''       "  Where  would   you 
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have  been  by  this  time  if  I  had  not 
have  stopped  you?"  "  A  proper  diph- 
thong is  7uheii  both  vowels  are  sound- 
ed." "  He  sort  t/ promised  to  come 
this  evening."  "I  kind  ^expected 
a  letter  from  him."  "  I  2ised  to  could 
do  that."  "  You  /lad'nt  ought  to  have 
let  him  go."  "  I  was  sorry  I  could 
not  get  to  the  meeting."  "  I'm  Just 
^fter  writing  to  him  to  say,  etc."  "  I 
was  that  frightened." 

Care  is  also  necessary  in  the  use  of  i 
■^'and  who,"  ''and  which,"  "but  i 
what."  The  following  are  examples  ^ 
•of  their  wrong  use  :    "  A   gentleman 

/living  on  A Street,  and  who  is  a  , 

frequent  visitor  in  our  sanctum,  states 
that,  etc."  "Such  an  action  is  in 
violation  of  all  law,  and  which  must 
be  sternly  put  down."  "  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  you  may  find  some 
left  yet." 

Finally,  before  leaving  this  part  of 
my  subject,  it  may  perhaps  not  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  say  that  sen-  , 
tences  will  frequently  be  heard  or  ' 
met  with  in  reading  which  contain 
several  of  the  errors  that  I  have  ex- 
emplified. Not  wishing  to  trespass 
too  much  on  your  time  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  a  few  examples, 
merely  adding  that,  in  addition  to 
compositions  and  other  school  exer- 
cises, the  following  will  generally  be 
found  excellent  fields  in  which  to 
glean  instances  of  ungrammatical  and 
faulty  writing,  viz. :  letters  in  news-  j 
papers,  election  addresses,  reports  of 
speeches,  and,  if  it  be  not  treason  to 
mention  the  fact,  Departmental  Re- 


ports and  Circulars.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  the  sources  I  have 
indicated  : — 

"There  is  also  many  questions 
taken  to  him  by  the  children  in  arith- 
metic which  he  fails  to  tell  them  how 
to  solve,  and  cannot  do  them  him- 
self." 

"  In  a  few  days  I  will  more  fully 
express  to  you  my  views  and  claims 
on  your  sufl'rages,  which  I  consider 
equal  to  any  candidate  which  might 
offer  himself  tor  your  approbation." 

"  He  hoped  the  members  of  the 
institution  (Orange)  would  make  a 
note  of  the  fact  that  our  present 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  lately  visited 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in 
Quebec,  and  took  part  in  the  cele- 
bration of  High  Mass,  was  one  of  the 
most  shameful  pieces  of  hypocrisy 
that  was  ever  perpetrated  in  any  com- 
munity." 

"  The  number  of  day  pupils,  especi- 
ally in  the  lower  forms,  interfere  with 
a  larger  element  of  resident  boarders, 
as  well  as  the  present  inferior  board- 
ing house  accommodation ;  and  the 
high  rates  paid  by  boarders,  both  for 
tuition  fees  and  board  dues,  and 
which,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Provincial  endowment,  should  be 
rendered  more  accessible  to  the  pa- 
rents of  the  pupils  throughout  the 
Province,  who  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  special  advantages 
afforded  by  the  discipUne  and  other 
educational  influences  of  the  college 
residence." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Alphonse  de  Candolle,  the  famous 
Swiss  philosopher,  says  in  a  paper  on  the  ad- 
vantages to  science  of  a  dominant  language, 
that  the  English  language  will  undoubtedly 
lead  all  others  in  the  coming  century.  It  is 
the  clearest  and  simplest,  yet  most  direct  and 
(brief  for  business  ;  it  is  the  speech  of  the 


most  progressive  nations,  and  of  many  yet 
infant  nations.  No  other  language  can 
maintain  itself  in  rivalry  with  it.  It  is  full 
of  words,  phrases  and  tales  pleasing  to 
mothers,  who  are  the  chief  teachers  of  lan- 
guage. No  other  language  is  so  rich  iri 
works  of  interest  to  all. 
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A  TALK  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS  ON  PRIMARY  READING. 

BY   AN    INSPECTOR. 


''"T^HIS  is,  perhaps,  the  branch  most 
I  \  difficult  of  all  to  teach.  No 
other  subject  calls  for  so  much  tact, 
patience,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  yet  there  is  no 
other  which  so  richly  repays  in  re- 
sults when  it  is  well  taught,  since  it  is 
the  means  by  which  almost  all  subse- 
quent knowledge  is  to  be  acquired. 

"To  read  intelligently,  the  young 
pupil  must  know  that  the  Reader  con- 
tains simply  spoken  language  printed, 
and  that  reading  is  simply  talking 
from  the  book.  He  must  have  in  his 
mind  the  idea,  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed :  his  ear  must  be  educated  to 
distinguish  sounds,  his  tongue  to 
utter  them,  and  his  eye  to  recognize 
forms  which  symbolize  them. 

•'The  correct  theory  in  teaching 
reading  is,  that  advancement  should 
keep  pace  with  the  additions  which  the 
pupil  makes  to  his  vocabulary,  and 
should  never  be  pushed  beyond  it. 
A  real  addition  is  a  word  whose 
meaning  and  use  he  is  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  apply,  and  not  one 
which  he  is  merely  able  to  utter  or  to 
recognize.  His  progress  must  be 
from  the  known  to  the  partly  known, 
and  thence  to  the  unknown. 

"  What  is  known  to  the  child  before 
receiving  the  first  lessons  in  reading 
that  can  be  used  when  giving  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject  ?  Spoken  words, 
such  words  as  are  used  by  children  in 
their  daily  talk  and  conversation,  are 
known  ;  their  common  use  and  mean- 
ing are  known ;  their  sounds  as  en- 
tire words  are  known  ;  their  printed  or 
written  forms  as  words  are  unknown ; 
the   letters  of   which    these    written 


forms  are  composed  are  unknown. 
In  short,  words  are  known  to  the 
mind  and  ear,  but  they  are  unknown 
to  the  eye." 

The  unknown,  which  is  most  nearly 
related  to  the  known,  should  be 
taught  first.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
to  know  by  sight  the  same  words 
which  they  already  know  by  use  and 
sound. 

In  teaching  this  subject  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  remember  that  thinking 
(forming  ideas)  precedes  talking 
(using  spoken  words  as  signs  of  those 
ideas),  and  that  reading  (recognizing 
and  speaking  printed  words)  naturally 
succeeds  these  two  steps.  A  child 
observes  an  object,  then  talks  about 
it,  and  lastly  reads  about  it. 

PRELIMINARY    LESSONS. 

Let  the  pupils  name  objects  in  the 
school-room.  Let  these  be  seen, 
handled,  tasted,  etc.,  and  then  named 
by  the  whole  class  and  by  each  mem- 
ber of  it.  Let  them  bring  objects 
that  please  them,  and  let  these  be 
treated  similarly.  Then  (not  at  first) 
take  pictures,  toy  animals  and  the 
like,  to  bring  up  ideas  of  things  which 
cannot  be  presented  in  reality  to  the 
eye.  These  things  may  be  named, 
and  the  pupils  then  led  to  tell  what 
they  know  about  them.  "  What  can 
we  do  with  an  apple  ?  What  with  a 
knife?  What  is  this  a  picture  of? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  cow?  Where? 
Have  you  one  ?  Name  some  things 
you  see  on  the  cow.  How  many  legs 
has  she  ?  What  are  they  for  ?  Eyes  ? 
Nose?"  etc.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
object  is  not  by  any  means  to  make 
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a  recitation  of  this  exercise,  but  a 
pleasant  talk  between  teacher  and 
pupils. 

As  a  next  step,  actions  may  be 
noticed  and  named  by  the  pupils. 
Let  one  of  the  class  walk,  run,  speak, 
or  hop  before  the  class,  who  may  tell 
what  he  does.  "John  talks,"  "Jane 
hops,"  etc.  Then  let  them  imagine 
what  can  be  done,  and  express  the 
thought :  "  James  can  eat,"  "  I  can 
play,"  "  I  can  sleep,"  "  I  can  toss  a 
ball."  In  all  these  exercises  the 
pupils  should  be  led,  by  the  example 
of  the  teacher,  to  speak  naturally  and 
pleasantly.  Just  force  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all  who  have  a  right  to  hear, 
is  all  that  is  required  at  any  time  in 
any  school.  Ciive  much  attention  to 
voice  and  tone.  Exercise  a  constant 
supervision  over  the  utterances  of  the 
children.  Other  things  being  equal, 
pupils  who  talk  well,  read  well.  A 
little  time  and  skill  applied  now  will 
save  much  subsequent  trouble  and 
disappointment. 

TEACHING    TO    READ. 

Before  trying  to  do  this — indeed, 
before  attempting  to  teach  anything — 
spur  your  pupils  to  feel  anxious  to 
learn  it.  Develop  in  their  minds  an 
appetite  for  the  food  intended  for 
them.  Take  an  object  with  which  the 
pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
about  which  they  have  chatted  with 
you.  Point  to  it.  Get  its  name — "  a 
box,"  '-a  cup,"  etc.  As  the  class  or 
individual  pupil  says  "a  box,"  print 
the  phrase  on  the  board,  holding  the 
object  near  the  printed  phrase.  Then 
point  to  the  object — the  class  names 
it.  Point  to  the  phrase — the  class 
names  it.  Repeat,  pointing  alter- 
nately to  the  object  and  the  phrase, 
the  class  giving  names.  Then  point 
only  to  the  phrase,  and  get  name. 
Then  hide  the  object  and  point  to 
the  phrase.  If  the  child  hesitates  to 
name  it,  show  the  object  again.  Now 
review  without  the  object.     Continue 


this  until  each  member  of  the  class 
can  recognize  the  printed  phrase  at 
sight.  Test  by  printing  it  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  board.  Print  it  and 
other  phrases  on  the  board,  and  get 
pupils  to  point  to  and  name  it.  Con- 
tinue the  exercise  until  the  names  of  a 
considerable  number  of  objects,  when 
printed  on  the  board,  can  be  recog- 
nized at  sight.  The  reading  of  these 
must  be  easy  and  natural.  A  and 
the  must  be  pronounced  as  they  are 

i  pronounced  in  talking — like  a  in  man, 
and  ///  in  that.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage  the  pupils  may  be  taught  to 
pronounce  the  with  the  e  long  before 
words  whose  initial  sound  is  a  vowel 
sound,  hut  this  must  not  be  at- 
tempted now. 

After  a  time,  in  reviewing,  lead 
pupils  to  distinguish  the  separate 
words  composing  the  phrase.  This 
may  be  done  thus  :  Print  the  phrase, 
"  a  cup,"  on  the  board.     Point  to  it — 

1  the  pupils  read  it.  Print  it  again, 
and,  as  the  pupils  read  it,  point  to  the 
separate  words.  Repeat  this  again 
and  again.  Then  point  to  "cup," 
The  pupils  will  at  once  read  it.  Print 
"  cup  "  alone  on  the  board,  and  get 
pupils  to  read  it.  Repeat  this  exer- 
cise until  that  word  can  be  recognized 
at  sight,  even  when  printed  in  com- 
bination with  other  words.  Treat 
the  phrases,  "a  box,"  "a  cap,"  **  a 
man,"  "  a  hat,"  etc.,  similarly.  While, 
in  this  way,  teaching  the  pupils  to 
read  "cup,"  "cap,"  etc.,  you  are  in- 
cidentally, but  thoroughly,  teaching 
them  to  recognize  "a  "  also.  In  this 
way  a  large  number  of  names  should 
be  taught,  and  also  the  words  "a," 
"an  "and  "the."  After  a  time,  in 
the  exercise  on  names,  all  words  but 
the  name  may  be  dropped.  Use 
names  (not  long)  of  pupils,  names  of 
things  in  the  room,  out  of  doors,  at 
home,  etc.  Get  pupils  to  come  pre- 
pared with  names  ;  they  will  like  it. 
The  names  must  be  names  of  objects 
with  which  they  are  familiar.     Drill, 
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test,  and  review  constantly  and  thor- 
oughly. Pupils  may  now  be  required 
to  point  on  the  tablets  to  words  and 
phrases  already  learned. 

Here  let  me  give  one  or  two  cau- 
tions to  the  young  teacher.  In  test- 
ing classes  do  not  allow  simultaneous 
or  class  answering.  Depend  upon 
individual  answering.  In  teaching, 
class  answering  may  be  used  advan- 
tageously. The  teacher's  printing  on 
the  board  must  be  exactly  like  that 
on  the  tablets,  so  far  as  formation  of 
letters  is  concerned.  It  must,  in 
short,  be  printing — not  a  hybrid,  partly 
printing  and  partly  writing.  Prepare 
for  this  at  home.  Another  caution  : 
The  pupil  should  not  meet,  on  the 
board,  tablet  or  book,  with  any  word 
which  he  has  not  previously  used  in 
conversation. 

After  the  pupil  has  become  familiar 
with  the  names  of  a  considerable 
number  of  things,  and  can  recognize 
these  names  on  the  board  and  tablet, 
another  step  in  advance  should  be 
taken.  The  phrase  should  be  en- 
larged to  express  the  kind  of  thing. 
Show  the  class  a  box.  ''  What  is  it  ?  " 
Put  "a  box"  on  the  board.  Then 
show  them  a  red  box,  and  put  the 
phrase,  "  a  red  box,"  on  the  board. 
Drill,  as  before  recommended,  point- 
ing to  the  object  and  phrase  until  the 
latter  can  be  read  at  sight.  Then 
■deal  with  "a  red  cap,"  "a  red  hat," 
-etc.  (always  using  objects  the  names 
of  which  the  pupils  can  already  read). 
Then,  in  the  manner  already  recom- 
mended, teach  pupils  to  recognize  the 
word  "red."  This  will  be  easily 
done,  as  they  already  are  familiar 
with  all  the  words  in  the  phrase  but 
"red."  They  can  read  the  phrase 
''a  red  box."  They  can  also  readily 
recognize  "  a  "  and  "  box."  The  re- 
maining word  in  the  phrase  must  be 
"red."  Next,  treat  "a  blue  box," 
^'  a  blue  pail,"  "  a  blue  book,"  etc.,  in 
the  same  way.  Then  "  a  small  boy," 
•"  a  small  girl,"  etc.     Always  have  a 


pleasant  preparatory  chat  with  the 
pupils  about  the  object  ("red  box," 
"small  boy,"  etc.).  Let  them  have 
the  lion's  share  of  the  chat.  At  every 
step  exercise  close  vigilance  over  the 
style  of  speaking  and  reading.  Train 
to  natural,  fluent,  ^<7f;// reading  from  the 
first.  Be  satisfied  with  nothing  else. 
See  to  it  that  your  pupils  really  read. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  "  make-be- 
lieve "  reading  in  primary  classes. 
What  passes  for  reading  is  frequently 
a  mere  repetition  from  memory.  Pu- 
pils must  be  taught  to  observe  closely 
the  separate  words  and  phrases.  They 
must  be  trained  to  recognize  these  at 
sight.  Test  in  this  point  very  fre- 
quently. 

SENTENCES. 

Show  the  class  one  of  the  objects 
previously  used.  "  What  is  it  ? " 
Lead  them  to  put  their  reply  in  the 
form  of  a  sentence.  ''It  is  a  cup." 
Print  this  on  the  board.  Let  the 
class  read  it  until  it  is  read  well. 
Then  let  each  pupil  read  it.  Pursue 
the  same  course  with  '*  It  is  a  box," 
"  It  is  a  hat,"  etc.  Then,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  lead  them  to 
recognize  readily  the  new  words  *'  it," 
"  is."  In  this  way  teach  "  I,"  "  am," 
"  in,"  "  on,"  "  down,"  «  up,"  "  far," 
"near,"  "my,"  "his,"  "me,"  "are," 
"  east"  (Do  not  forget  the  caution 
about  the  use  of  words  in  conversation 
first.) 

INTERROGATORY    SENTENCES. 

These  may  be  taught  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following  :  A  number  of 
objects,  the  printed  names  of  which 
the  pupils  can  readily  read,  are  in  the 
teacher's  desk.  A  pupil  takes  one  of 
these,  without  letting  the  other  pupils 
or  the  teacher  know  which  he  has 
taken,  and  asks  the  latter  what  he  has. 
Let  the  teacher  at  first  not  guess  cor- 
rectly, but  ask,  in  a  very  natural  way, 
and  with  proper  expression,  "  Is  it  a 
box?"  "  Is  it  the  cap  ?  "  etc.    Then  let 
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other  pupils  guess,  asking  the  question 
in  the  same  way  (the  teacher  must  see 
that  this  is  done).  Then  vary  the 
exercise,  the  pupils  guessing  which 
object  the  teacher  has.  As  soon  as 
the  class,  as  a  whole  and  individually, 
can  ask  the  questions  properly  as  to 
tone,  inflection,  modulation,  etc.,  then 
print  one  of  their  questions  on  the 
board,  and  get  them  to  read  it  as  they 
spoke  it.  Continue  this  with  a  num- 
ber of  questions  composed  of  words 
previously  taught. 

The  pupils  should  now  be  taught 
to  read  words  expressing  acts.  Let 
one  of  the  class  hop  before  the  class. 
"What  is  John  doing?"  "John 
hops."  Print  this  statement  on  the 
board.  Let  James  perform  the  same 
act.  "  What  is  he  doing?"  "James 
hops."  Print  this  on  the  board. 
Then  in  the  same  way  get  from  the 
pupils  the  statements,  "Tom  hops," 
"he  hops,"  and  print  them  on  the 
board.  As  in  the  earlier  steps,  make 
use  of  these  sentences  to  teach  pupils 
to  recognize  the  word  "hop."  Treat 
other  sentences  in  the  same  way : 
"Mary  skips,"  "the  book  fell,"  "he 
sees  me,"  "  I  smell  a  rose,"  "  I  taste 
an  apple,"  etc.  In  each  case  get  the  | 
pupils  to  express  the  fact  in  sentence  : 
form,  and  then  read  this  statement  i 
from  the  board.  As  a  rule,  let  all  the  \ 
words  but  those  which  express  the  | 
act  be  words  previously  learned  by 
the  pupils.  Do  not  present  at  one 
time  more  than  a  single  difficulty  in 
word-learning  to  the  class.  Review 
frequently  and  thoroughly. 

READING  FROM  TABLETS  AND 
READER. 

As  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to 
recognize  and  read  a  large  number  of 
the  words,  phrases  and  sentences  con- 
tained in  the  Reader,  they  will  now 
make  rapid  progress.  New  words 
must  be  taught,  as  before,  by  objects 
and  on  the  board.  When  the  object 
cannot  conveniently  be  exhibited  to 


the  class,  a  picture  of  it  may  be  used- 
At  this  stage  the  letters  may  be  gradu- 
ally taught. 

POINTS     TO     WHICH     SPECIAL    ATTEN- 
TION   SHOULD    BE    GIVEN. 

1.  Pupils  in  primary  classes  should 
be  able  intelligently  to  use  a  word  in 
conversation  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  them  to  read  it. 

2.  Constantly  supervise  the  child's 
speaking.  Those  who  err  with  re- 
spect to  expression,  rote,  etc.,  in 
speech,  will  not  likely  read  well. 

3.  Reading  is  largely  an  imitative 
art.  The  teacher  must  show  the 
pupils  how  to  read  by  reading  for 
them.  The  quantity  read  at  one  time, 
for  this  purpose,  by  the  teacher,  should 
vary  according  to  the  age  and  capa- 
city of  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
reading  is  being  done.  Teachers, 
generally,  read  too  much  at  a  time. 
If  the  pupils  are  to  gain  anything  from 
the  teacher's  reading,  they  must,  when 
he  has  read,  remember  how  he  read. 
Sometimes  a  word  is  enough,  some- 
times a  phrase,  sometimes  a  sentence. 

4.  Before  the  class  are  asked  to 
read  a  lesson,  test  them  as  to  their 
ability  to  recognize  at  sight  each  word 
and  short  phrase  in  it. 

5.  From  the  first,  train  your  pupils 
when  reading  to  group  the  words 
properly  and  to  read  well. 

6.  Never  ask  a  pupil  to  read  what 
he  does  not  thoroughly  comprehend. 
Constantly  test  on  this  point.  Fre- 
quently require  oral  reproduction  of 
the  reading  lesson. 

7.  Skill  is  required  in  the  use  of  the 
pointer.  Used  in  an  improper  way 
it  leads  to  monotonous  and  hesitating 
reading.  Discontinue  its  use  as  soon 
as  possible. 

8.  Thorough  preparation  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Never  come  before  a  primary  class 
without  this  :  "  What  am  I  to  teach?" 
"  How  much  am  I  to  teach  ?  "  "  How 
am  I  to  teach?"     "How  am  I  to 
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surmount  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered?" **What  illustrations 
shall  I  use?"  These  and  similar 
questions  should  be  answered  before 
entering  the  school. 


Let  me  close  by  saying,  that  to 
achieve  success  as  a  teacher  of  the 
"  little  ones  "  of  the  school,  you  must 
be  full  of  life,  good  humour,  patience, 
tact  and  energy. 


PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 


FROM  CONTEMPORARY  SOURCES. 


(Continued  from  page  6g.) 


UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

IT  is  said  that  a  young  man  who 
had  used  his  talents  and  popular- 
ity to  lead  those  younger  and  weaker 
than  himself  into  evil  paths,  when  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  a  fatal  illness, 
cried  out  to  his  friends  qn  his  death- 
bed— in  an  agony  of  repentance — 
"  Oh,  gather  up  my  influence  and  bury 
it  with  me."  Vain  request !  For  in 
the  domain  of  influence  and  example 
it  may  truly  be  said  that 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

The  power  of  example  rests  upon 
imitation  and  sympathy.  Children 
are  very  imitative  and  sympathetic. 
Upon  their  young  and  impressible 
natures,  therefore,  example  works  with 
wonderful  force.  In  infancy  it  is  so 
powerful  that  it  overcomes  every 
other  educational  force.  Wherever 
precept  comes  into  collision  with  it, 
the  latter  is  made  to  give  way.  No 
reiteration  of  verbal  teaching,  no  re- 
petition of  pious  maxims  from  Dr. 
Watts  or  from  Holy  Writ  itself,  can  in 
any  way  thwart  the  power  of  an  ex- 
ample not  in  harmony  with  them. 
Further,  the  impressions  of  example 
upon  the  young  nature  are  so  dur- 
able, that  the  impressions  of  later  life, 
however  powerful,  often  quite  fail  to 
obliterate  them.      And,  strange  and 


sad  to  say,  the  influence  of  evil  ex- 
ample is  much  more  powerful  than 
that  of  good,  when  circumstances  fail 
to  aid  the  latter  in  its  action.  Half 
a  dozen  amiable  persons  in  a  family 
will  feebly  counteract  the  effect  upon 
children  in  it  of  one  fretful  and  com- 
plaining member.  One  falsehood 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  a  child 
will  do  more  to  demoralize  him  than 
a  year's  teaching  in  truthfulness  can 
correct. 

How  careful,  then,  should  the 
teacher  be  that  no  actions  or  words 
of  his  should  influence  his  pupils  to 
wrong-doing;  that  his  example,  no 
less  than  his  words,  should  impress 
the  little  ones  for  good.  The  perso- 
nal power  of  the  teacher  is  greater 
than  that  exerted  by  his  instructions, 
no  matter  how  successful  the  latter 
may  be ;  and  he  should  never  fail  in 
conscientiousness  in  the  exercise  of 
either.  

ONE    ESSENTIAL   OF    DISCIPLINE. 

Beesan,  a  noted  French  writer  on 
education,  says  that  "  a  teacher  does 
not  govern  by  ideas,  but  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  firm  and  constant  will." 
This  is  a  truth  worth  considering  by 
all  teachers.  No  man  or  woman  ever 
succeeded  in  governing  a  school  or 
family  successfully  without  the  aid  of 
a  will  which   was   not  only  firm,  but 
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fixed  io  its  purpose,  and  constantly  in 
■exercise.  The  failure  to  recognise 
the  value  of  the  word  constant^  in  this 
connection,  is,  we  think,  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  many  a  teacher.  Some 
teachers  govern  fairly,  but  for  some 
cause,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  the 
exercise  of  their  will-power  becomes 
an  intermittent  thing.  One  day  they 
come  into  the  school-room  fully 
charged  with  the  needed  force  and 
energy  ;  the  next,  the  connection  with 
their  moral  batteries  seems  to  be 
broken.  The  teacher  makes  no  effort 
to  hold  up  the  standard  of  discipline 
when  in  this  state  ;  children  get  out 
of  order  again  and  again,  and  he 
seems  not  to  see,  or,  seeing,  not  to 
care.  So  the  discipline  of  several 
days  to  come  is  made  difficult  by  the 
remissness  once  permitted.  The 
teacher  should  use  a  steady,  even, 
regular  and  uniform  control.  The 
exercise  of  a  constant  controlling 
power  like  this  has  such  great  moral 
force  that  it  is  felt  even  when  the 
teacher  is  not  present.  It  sways  the 
playground  as  well  as  the  schoolroom, 
and  goes  with  the  children  even  to 
their  homes,  and  is  felt  about  the 
most  turbulent  hearths.  It  may  give 
the  young  minds  an  impress  for  good 
that  will  be  felt  by  them  through  time 
and  through  eternity. 


DOING  THEIR  OWN  WORK. 

Teach  pupils  to  do  their  own  work, 
whenever  you  can.  The  sum  total  of 
your  mission  as  a  teacher  is  to  enable 
them  to  work,  not  with  you,  but  with- 
out you ;  not  for  your  credit  as  a 
teacher,  but  for  their  advancement 
and  profit  as  pupils.  Make  them 
correct  their  own  mistakes,  work  out 
their  own  problems,  think  out  their 
own  demonstrations  of  theorems  and 
propositions.  Some  teachers  are  al- 
ways showing  their  pupils  how  to  do 
their  work ;  this  is  a  very  mistaken 
plan,  generally  speaking.      Given  the 


needed  principles  to  work  with,  let  it 
be  part  of  the  pupil's  task  to  find  out 
how^  by  himself.  It  is  excellent  exer- 
cise for  him,  giving  him  just  the  men- 
tal discipline,  probably,  that  he  is  most 
in  need  of  The  object  of  education 
is  not  to  memorize  subjects,  but  to 
master  them.  Any  system  of  educa- 
tion that  comes  short  of  teaching  the 
pupils  to  work  for  themselves,  fails  of 
education's  most  vital  object.  An 
apprentice  to  a  trade  knows  that  his 
main  object  must  be  to  fit  himself,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  work  indepen- 
dently of  his  masters.  Every  step  he 
gains  in  self-helpfulness  brings  him 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  his  efforts,  to 
wit,  the  best  wages  in  his  business. 
The  pupil  at  school,  even  in  the  high 
school  or  college,  should  think  of 
himself  as  one  put  to  learn  a  life  work, 
just  as  one  apprenticed  to  a  trade. 
He  should  feel — is  it  not  the  fault  of 
his  teacher  that  he  so  seldom  docs 
feel  ? — that  no  young  artisan  so  need- 
ed to  learn  to  work,  for  himself  and 
by  himself,  as  he  does.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  said  that  no  man  ever  attained 
to  eminence,  in  any  vocation  of  life, 
whose  first  step  towards  his  high  at- 
tainment was  not  the  learning  how  to 
depend  upon  his  own  efforts  to  do  his 
own  work.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  train  his  pupils  to  self-reliant  work  ; 
to  aid  them  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as 
they  may  need  to  make  them  better 
workers,  when  they  come  to  depend 
directly  on  themselves. 


MAP  DRAWING. 

Teachers  do  not  make  as  much  of 
map  drawing  in  their  classes  as  they 
should,  we  notice,  from  a  mistaken 
idea  that  they  ought  to  make  that 
work  largely  a  drill  in  artistic  sketch- 
ing. And  where  it  is  taught,  too 
much  time  is  often  spent  in  elaborate 
shading  of  coast  lines  and  mountains. 
Skill  in  the  use  of  chalk  or  pencil  is 
not   the  primary  object  in  map  draw- 
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ing.  It  is  to  assist  pupils  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  geography.  A  part 
of  every  lesson  should  be  given  up  to 
it.  Every  day  a  map  of  some  kind 
should  be  part  of  the  regular  task — the 
outline  of  some  coast,  the  course  of 
some  river,  form  of  an  island,  harbour, 
or  the  like.  This  is  to  fix  in  the 
pupil's  mind  not  only  the  name  of 
every  important  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  relative  positions  and 
proportions.  The  maps  should  be 
regularly  drawn  by  the  pupils  at  their 
seats,  with  paper  and  pencil.  The 
board  should  also  be  used  by  all  or 
part  of  the  class  frequently.  We  said 
the  primary  object  of  this  work  v/as 
not  a  drill  in  drawing  ;  but  as  skill  in 
this  is  so  largely  dependent  on  care- 
fulness, you  should  encourage  this 
virtue  by  commending  remarkable 
tokens  of  it,  and  you  should  never 
pass  a  slovenly-drawn  map  without  a 
rebuke.  Yet  the  first  object  is  not 
nice  shading,  but  accurate  outline. 


I 


THE  TEACHING  GIFT. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  suc- 
cessful teacher,  like  the  successful 
poet,  must  be  born,  not  made.  Is 
this  true  ?  Is  it  really  necessary  to 
successful  teaching  that  a  native  apt- 
ness for  the  words  should  exist,  an  in- 
born gift,  that  no  tuition  or  training 
can  impart  ?  Many  persons  seem  to 
be  of  this  opinion,  and  they  seem  to 
think  that  this  teaching  gift  is  some- 
thing like  the  instinct  of  the  bird,  or 
insect,  which  is  perfect  without  in- 
struction. No  preceptor  or  school  is 
needed  to  teach  the  robin  to  make  a 
robin's  nest,  or  the  bee  to  make  the 
honeycomb ;  why  then  should  one  of 
these  "  natural  born  teachers"  need 
training  to  perform  his  work  in  the 
best  possible  manner  ?  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  opinion  is  largely  a 
mistaken  one.  The  instinct  of  teach- 
ing that  needs  no  cultivation  is  very 
rare  indeed ;    but  that    aptness   for 


teaching  which  is  the  result  of  diligent 
study  of  the  tnodus  operandi  of  suc- 
cessful teachers,  of  the  nature  and 
needs  of  child-minds,  and  of  the  best 
methods  by  which  these  can  be  met 
— this  sort  of  an  aptness  is  well  known, 
and  serves  very  well  the  purpose  of 
making  good  teachers  and  well-trained 
schools,  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 
In  contending  that  the  teaching  gift 
is  seldom  a  purely  native  endowment, 
we  do  not  mean  to  rate  it  as  of  slight 
importance.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  it  to  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, so  that  without  it  the  most 
liberal  talents  and  the  most  extended 
literary  acquirements  cannot  secure 
success,  even  approximately.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  it  exists,  we  see 
persons  acquire  a  most  enviable  repu- 
tation as  instructors,  even  upon  the 
feeblest  possible  foundation  of  scho- 
larly attainments.  But  the  gift  is  gen- 
erally more  largely  acquired  than  na- 
tural. Like  the  skill  of  the  trained 
mechanic,  it  is  made  up  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  what  should  be  done,  a 
careful  estimate  of  how  it  should  be 
done,  and  that  practice  in  the  doing 
which  alone  secures  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  work.  If  there  are  teach- 
ers whose  instincts  are  so  unerring 
that  they  do  not  need  to  study  the 
needs  of  their  work,  or  the  best  me- 
thods of  accomplishing  it,  they  must 
be  most  uncommon  instances — so  un- 
common that  it  is  not  wise  for  the 
young  teacher  to  imagine  that  he  be- 
longs to  their  number.  The  safest 
course  for  him  is  to  study  the  work 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  perform, 
and  rely  more  fully  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching  for  his  success  than 
upon  a  rather  uncertain  intuition. 


TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  in  the  first  intermediate 
grade — that  is,  for  the  first  year  in  the 
study — should  be  taught  mainly  from 
maps.    No  text-books,  except  atlases, 
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should  be  used.  If  possible,  have  a 
globe,  which  is  a  most  invaluable  aid. 
Without  it  the  young  mind  finds  much 
difficulty  in  grasping  the  idea  of  the 
form  of  the  earth.  One  term,  or  part 
of  a  term,  during  this  first  year,  should 
be  given  to  learning  the  definitions  of 
all  physical  divisions  of  the  earth's 
surface — mountains,  islands,  rivers, 
bays,  etc.  See  that  these  definitions 
are  well  and  accurately  learned,  and 
fix  them  in  the  child's  mind  by  pic- 
tures, or  by  an  example  in  nature. 
Few  children's  lives  have  been  so  re- 
stricted that  they  have  not  seen  any 
mountains,  or  rivers,  or  islands,  or 
other  natural  objects.  After  these 
are  learned,  try  to  give  the  children  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  of 
land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  how  our  physical  world  looks, 
in  fact :  and  tell  them  something  about 
the  people  that  live  in  the  different 
countries,  and  about  the  varieties  of 
climate  and  production.  Physical 
geography  should  come  in  advance  of 
political  geography  for  a  while,  but 
the  little  heads  should  not  be  con- 
fused by  being  taught  about  trade 
winds,  and  other  things  very  hard  to 


remember,  because,  with  their  limited 
knowledge,  they  understand  them 
very  imperfectly.  In  the  country  you 
can  teach  many  a  geographical  lesson 
from  the  school-house  windows,  or  by 
taking  the  school  with  you  to  visit  va- 
rious points  of  interest  in  the  country 
around.  Study  from  nature  is  always 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  study 
from  books.  Make  the  children  ob- 
serve the  contour  of  land  around  the 
school-house,  and  then  call  upon  them 
to  give  a  rough  map  of  it.  This  will 
teach  them  not  only  how  to  draw 
maps,  but  will  impress  them  well  with 
the  object  of  map-drawing.  Map- 
drawing  should  follow  immediately 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  shape  and 
names  of  divisions  of  land  and  water, 
and  some  study  of  the  contour  of  the 
earth's  surface.  If  the  first  of  these 
could  be  drawn  from  nature,  a  map  of 
the  school-room  or  school-yard,  so 
much  the  better.  Remember  that  you 
teach  your  children  to  draw  maps,  in 
order  to  fix  outlines  accurately  in  their 
minds  ;  and  they  should  not  be  taught 
map-drawing  without  teaching  them 
also  what  advantage  a  knowledge  of 
accurate  outline  can  be  to  them. 


/;/  Memoriam. 
S.  ARTHUR  MARLING,  M.A. 


*'  His  sun  went  down  before  the  sunset  hour  !  " 
We  whisper  sadly  as  we  think  of  him, 
So  kindly,  so  unselfish,  and  so  wise 
In  more  than  human  wisdom, — far  removed 
From  petty  jealousies  and  narrow  views — 
A  friend,  whose  ever-ready  sympathy 
And  brave,  bright  words  the  sluggish  pulses  stirred 
Of  many  a  toiler  in  the  upward  way. 
Before  the  sunset  hour !  Ah  !  God  knows  best  ; 
For,  as  the  western  sun,  in  sinking,  gilds 
The  glittering  turret  and  the  village  spire, 
And  bathes  the  landscape  in  a  mellow  liyht 
That,  to  the  weary,  sweetly  speaks  of  rest, — 
His  blameless  life  has  left  an  after-glow 
Of  influence  far-reaching, — a  faint  ray 
From  the  diviner  fulness  of  that  day 
In  which  he  lives, — a  richer,  fuller  life, 
A  life  that  lives  in  immortality. 
Oshaiva.  M.  E.  H. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION,   JANUARY,   1882. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  State  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. 
Two  bodies  whose  masses  are  31  ozs.  and 

33  ozs.  respectively,  suspended  at  the  two 
ends  of  a  thin  string  passing  over  a  smooth 
pulley,  are  allowed  to  move  freely  for  three 
seconds.  What  will  be  the  velocity  acquired, 
and  what  will  be  the  space  traversed,  by  each 
body? 

Second  Law. — Change  of  motion  is  pro- 
portional to  the  moving  force,  and  takes 
place  in  the  straight  line  in  which  that  force 
acts. 

The  moving  force  is  2  ozs.  and  the  mass 
moved  is  64  ozs, ; 

2  g 

. ' .  acceleration  f=^xg=  —  =  i       {£-  32). 

g- 
Vel.  acq.=/x/=—  x  3  =  3  ft.  per  second. 

S=^  ft.«=ix  I  X9  =  4^  ft. 

2.  A  half-ton  shot  is  discharged  from  an 
eighty-one  ton  gun  with  a  velocity  of  1620 
feet  per  second.  What  will  be  the  velocity 
with  which  the  gun  will  recoil,  if  the  mass  of 
the  powder  be  neglected  ? 

Will  the  gun  or  the  shot  be  able  to  do 
more  work  before  coming  to  rest,  and  in 
what  proportion  ? 

Since  the  powder  produces  the  same  mo- 
mentum in  the  gun  as  in  the  shot, 


i  ton 


81  ton> 


.*.    (—^)  X  1620=  (—J-)  X  velocity 

.*.  velocity=io  feet  per  second. 

Woiic  done  by  shot  equals  product  of  its 


weight  into  space  it  would  have  to  fall  to 
acquire  its  velocity;  and  similarly  for  the 
gun. 

,^  ('620)' 
work  done  by  shot  _  ^£ 

work  done  by  gun  ~  ^^^(10)' 


81  X 
shot  will  do  more  work. 
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3.  A  number  of  forces  act  at  a  point  in 
different  directions.  Explain  how  to  deter- 
mine  their  resultant  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion. 

Forces  P,  2P,  ^P  and  4/*  act  along  the 
sides  of  a  square  A  BCD,  taken  in  order. 
Find  the  magnitude,  direction,  and  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant. 

Resolve  each  of  the  forces  along  two  per- 
pendicular directions  :  find  the  algebraic  sum 
in  each  direction.     Suppose  X  and  Y,  then 

the  resultants  s/X'^  +  F*,  and  its  direction 

Y 

make  an  angle  with  A'=tan""^  -^. 

Let  A  BCD  be  the  square.  Resolve  the 
forces  along  AD  and  AB. 

2P-/^P-  -  2P  along  AD. 
P-IP--2P      "     AB. 

.' .  R  —  2P\/  2  in  the  direction  of  CA  pro- 
duced, and  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  AB 
produced. 

4.  What  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  ? 
How  would  you  determine  experimentally 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin 
plate  ? 

Weights  of  I  lb.,  2  lbs.,  3  lbs.  and  4  lbs. 
are  suspended  from  a  uniform  lever  5  ft.  long 
at  distances  of  i  ft.,  2  ft.,  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  re- 
spectively from  one  end.  If  the  mass  of  the 
lever  is  4  lbs.,  find  the  position  of  the  point 
about  which  it  will  balance. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  a  point 
on  which  the  body  will  balance  in  all  posi- 
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tions,  supposing  the  point  to  be  supported, 
the  body  to  be  acted  on  only  by  gravity,  and 
the  parts  of  the  body  to  be  rigidly  connected 
with  the  point. 

Let  the  plate  be  suspended  from  two  points   | 
successively,  and  mark  out  the  vertical  line 
through  each  point  of  suspension  ;  then  the 
intersection  of  these  two  lines  will  be  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

Let  AB  be  the  lever.     Since  lever  is  uni- 
form its  weight  may  be  supposed  to  act  at 
its  centre.     Let  x  equal  distance  of  required 
point  from  A.     Take  moments  about  A. 
14*=  I  XI  +  2X2  +  3X  3+4  X  4  +  4  X  2^  =  40. 

.'.  jt=V  =  25  ft.  from  A, 

5.  Explain  how  to  find  the  relation  be- 
tween the  power  and  weight  on  a  screw.  A 
screw  whose  pitch  is  \  in.  is  turned  by  means 
of  a  lever  4  ft.  long.  Find  the  power  which 
will  raise  15  cwt. 

{(I5xii2lbs.)xj(in.)} 

^= tz-:.-::t. =3U  ibs. 


SOLUTIONS 

of  Algebra  Problems  (January  number)  by 
Iva.  E.  Martin,  St.  Catharines. 

1.  Simplify 

(1)  Kx-yY^{x^yY^z{x^-yY{x-y) 

■^ZKx-yY{x^-y), 

(2)  {s-aY^Ks-bY^{s-cY-^s'>- 

when  2s  —  a-^b-Vc. 
(i)  It  is  evident,  from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, that  it  equals 

{  {x  -y)  +  (:c+j)  }•  ^  =  {^xY'  =8;c». 
(2)  The  expression  equals 
(j*-2<w+a«)-{-(j*-23j-l-3*)-f-U*-2fj+^'')+j« 

=  4^^  -  2j(fl  +  ^ -f- ^)  4- rt2  + /^2  +  ^* 

=  4^*  -  4J* +o«-f^- +(r2  =a*+^--f  <:*. 

2.  \i  xz^■yz-xy—2c'^ 

xy  +  xz-yz=.2a- 
xy+yz-zx  =  2d-, 

prove  that  x^ ^^T;—! 

By  adding  the  three  equations  we  obtain 
xy^-yz-^zx-2{a- ^-b-^-^c-^)         (i) 


By  subtracting  each  of  the  given  equations 
from  equation  (i)  we  obtain 

xy^{a''^b^)  (2);     yz^ib'^^c^)  {3); 
zx-{a''^c^)  (4); 
By  multiplying  equation  (2)  by  equation 
(4)  we  obtain  x'^yz-{a'' ■Vc''){a'' ^b"^)-,   and 
by  substituting  for  yz  we  obtain 

(a'+c«)(a«+<^') 
.-.  x^-  j;^- 

3.  \i\/ax-\-\/by-\-\/cz  —  0,  shew  that 
a*  jf  *  +  b-^y^  +  r'z*  =  2{abxy  +  bcyz  +  aczx). 

s/ax  +  \/  by  +  V  cz  +  O. 
Multiply  both  sides  of  this  equation  by 
{V ax  -  \/by  -  \/cz)  {vax  +  "^by  -  V cz) 

(Vax-  \/by-\-  Vcz)  and  it  becomes 
a^x*  +  b*y^  +  f '2»  - 2abxy - 2bcyz -  2acxz—0. 
,  • .  a^x*  +  b*y^  +  c*z*  =  2{abxy  +  bcyz  +  acxz) . 

5.  If  «  be  a  positive  integer,  prove  that 

(x  jf.y  4-  0)2n+l  _  _^2;t+l  _y2n+l  _  ^In+X 

is  divisible  by  {y-\-z){z->rx){x-^y). 

By  substituting  ( -y)  for  x  we  find  that 
the  expression  becomes 


{-y+y+z) 


2n+l 


{-yf 


(since  -  (-j,/)2n+i= +y2«-i-i;  (2«+i)  being 
odd).  .'.  {x  +  y)  is  a  factor  of  the  expres- 
sion, and,  by  symmetry,  [y  +  z)  and  {z  +  x) 
are  also  factors;  .'.  the  expression,  which 
is  of  not  less  than  three  dimensions,  is  divisi- 
ble by  (x  +y) {y  +  z){z  +  x). 


6.  (I)  If  Jt:' 


I  +x* 
=y,  express  -— 


(2)  If  a  =  xyi'-\  b-xyi- 


I  -  X-* 
in  terms  of  ^' 

xy'-\ 


prove  that  a«-'/J''-^V^'-«=  i. 
(I)     .'.  X*  -  \-x^y. 


(.)-'-7,=>' 


Squaring  (i)  and  adding  4  to  each  side  we 
obtain 


+  ^=±V>*  +  4, 


+  i  =  -j-^V^*  +4 


r-;r« 


4-  x"^  s/y^  +  4_  +  \/y^  +  4 
-  x^y        ~         y     * 
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(2)  a  =  xyt'-'^     .'.  <!«-'•= ^9-'-. y>^-i> <«-»•), 

c — xy-^    ,  • .  cP-^ = xp-^ .  y»^^>  <^^«> , 
=x«.y>  =  I. 

7.  Cube 

_^(-7-sl^g)T- 

(-7-s|?^)^(-^n1?!S) 


r-i^ 


8.  Extract  the  square  root  of 


(I)  - 


4  ? 

+  4^^  -2X-  12X^  +  <)X' 


i-^^-\-6x-^^  +  x' 


(2)   l+a*  +  \/l4-a*+a*. 


(I)   = 


4  a  U 

I  +  4jr  -  24:  -  I2ji:^  +  9j;2 


l-^  +  6;c -    4^^  +    j: 


{()x^-6x+i)-^  {yc-i)+^ 


h 


\{:ix-i)-^-^{Vc-i)  +4^1 

(    (x+I)2-4j:(^+i)   +4Jf   j 

3jc-i-2jf      (3j:+i)(x-i)     3^4-1 
ar+l-2jf         (j:  -  l)(jc  -  I)        X  -I 


(2)  Let  |l+rtMVl+a2+rt*--    =a:  +/(l 
then  always  will 


y  (I) 


i      i     i 


|i+a2- v/l+a^  +  fl*  t    =x  -jy  (2^ 

By  multiplying  (i)  by  (2)  we  ohizxn  x-y  =  a, 
and  by  squaring  (i)  we  obtain  j:+y  =  2  +  a^» 


.* .  :c  = ^ and  y  = 

2  -^ 


:+I 


9.  Determine  the  values  of  m  which  make 
the  expression  3w;t:*  +{6m  -  12)^:  + 8  a  com- 
plete square. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  a  complete 
square,  96 w  must  equal  (6w-i2)2, 

that  is,  3^2  -  20m+  I2:rO, 

'•      (3w-2)(w-6)=o, 
.'.  m  may  be  6  or  §. 


10.  Express 


5* -7* 


5* +7* 


by  an  equivalent  frac- 


tion with  rational  denominator. 

By  multiplying  the  numerator  and  denomi- 

2  4  S 

nator  by  (5  -  7  )(5  +  7  )  the  fraction  becomes 

(5  -7)(5  -7)(5  +  7) 
4      i     4      i  4 

(5  +7)(5  -7)(S  +  7)       ^  ^ 

16-5.5.7  +5.7  -S7  , 
9 
1 1 .  If  the  roots  of  x^  +/>x  +  ^  =  0  be  in  the 
ratio  of  i  to  2,  shew  that  one  of  them  satis- 
fies the  equation 

6/^*  +  (5/>*  -  6^)-=^  +AP'^  -  2^)  =  0. 

Let  a  be  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

x^+px  +  g'=Oj  then  2a  will  be  the  other, 

P 
and  a  +  2a=  -p ;  .'.  a=  -..     The  second 

equation  factors  into  isx+p)  {2px+p^  -  2</) 
—  o;  .'.  one  root  satisfying  this  equation  is 

-I- 


the  two  equations  have  one 
root  I   -  —  1  in  common. 


(-f) 
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12.  Find  the  ratio  oi  a  \.o  b  in  order  that 
the  equations 

ax"^  -k-bx^-a-o,    and    x'  -2x^  -V2x- l—O^ 

may  have  either  one  or  two  roots  in  common. 

b 
ax'^  +  bx  +  a  =  o,    .'.  Ji:'-  +  — ^+ i  =o,     (l) 

and  JT^ -2Jir2+2;r- i=o, 

.-.    {x-i){x^-x+l)^0.     (2) 
1st.  If  these  two  equations  have  one  ra- 
tional root  in  common,  it  is  jr=  i  ;  by  substi- 
tuting this  value  of  x  in  equation   (i)  we 

b 

obtain  — =  -2. 

a 

2nd.  If  they   have    a    rational    quadratic 

factor  it  must  be  {x^-x+i),  and  in  order 

b 
that  x^  +  ~x+  I   may  contain  this  factor, 

b 

—  must  equal   -  i. 

13.  Solve 

II  II 

(i)— +  — =  2,    —+  —  =  14. 
^  '    X      J'  x^     y^ 


(2)  3j:«  +  l5jr-2v/j:» +5;«:+I=2. 

X       y  X      z 

(i)  yz  =  bc,   — +^=i,    — +  -=i. 


—  +-=2.     (I)         ^  +  -T  =  I4-      (2) 
(i)  Cubing  each  side  of  equation  (i)  we 

obtain  A  +  -T+— ^— +— I  =8,    and   by 

x^    y^     xy\x      y  J  ' 

substituting  the  values  of  --  +  —  and  —  H — 

6 

we   obtain    —  —  -d  ox  xy—  -\.     Again, 

from  equation  (i)  we  get  x-Vy  —  7^y—-  2^ 
and  from  the  equations  x^-y—  -2  and  xy= 
-  I  we  obtain 

x=  -}-\/2  -  I  and  y=A^\/ 2  -  i. 

(2)  By  adding  3  to  each  side  of  the  equa- 
tion we  obtain 


3(^3 +  5^+ I)  -  2y^2 +  5;c+ 1  =  5, 


that  is,  3(j;2  +  5;c+i)-2v/jr2  .|-5jf+i_5=o. 


or  (3v/:«r2  +  5^+i-5)(v/;c3  +  5j;+i  +  i)  =  0, 
.-.  3v/^*  +  5^+i  =  5.       (i) 


I  16 

From   equation    (i)   x  =  —  or  -~z>  ^^^ 

from  equation  (2)  x—O  or    -  5. 

(3)  yz=bc  (I),  7  +  y-^i  (2).  ^  +  7  =  1  (3) 

From  equations   (2)    and    (3)    we   obtain 

y  z 

-7-  and  — ,  and  by  substituting  this  value  of 

y  in  equation  (i)  2=+f,  and  .'.y^±b.  By 
substituting  value  of  y  in  equation  (2)  we 
have  x—o  or  2a. 


ox  \/x'^->rSx+i=-i     (2) 


PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

By  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute. 

I.  A  druggist  buys  an  article  at  $2.50  per 
lb.  avoir.  ;  at  what  price  per  oz.  troy  must 
he  sell  if  so  as  to  gain  J  of  cost  ? 

Ans.  21  ?c. 

II.  What  was  the  cost  per  bush,  of  wheat 
that  was  sold  at  %2  per  cwt.,  thus  gaining 
J  of  cost?  Ans.  $i.o6|. 

III.  If  a  piece  of  land  40  ft.  wide  and 
140  ft.  long  sell  for  $35,  what  is  the  price 
per  acre  ?  Ans.  $272.25. 

IV.  A  man  bought  a  certain  quantity  of 
grain  ;  on  |  of  it  he  gained  ^  of  cost  ;  on  ^ 
of  it  he  lost  ^  of  cost ;  on  the  remainder  he 
gained  $150.  His  whole  gain  being  $560, 
find  the  price  he  paid  for  the  grain. 

Ans.  $15,774. 

V.  I  of  one  number  is  §  of  a  second,  %  of 
the  second  is  |  of  a  third.  What  fraction  is 
the  3rd  of  the  first  ?  Ans.  ^Vy 

VI.  When  gold  dust  is  worth  $16.50  per 
oz.,  what  is  it  worth  in  France  per  gram, 
taking  a  gram  as  15I  grains  Troy,  and  a 
franc  as  19c.  ?  Ans.  2|gf. 

VII.  When  wheat  is  worth  58  shillings  a 
quarter,  what  is  it  worth  in  dollars  per  bush., 
a  quarter  being  8  bush,  and  a  sovereign 
$4.86|  ?  Ans.  $1.76/^. 

VIII.  What  would  be  the  length  in  inches 
of  a  linear  unit,  such  that  the  number  of 
units  per  second  traversed  by  a  moving 
body  would  be  the  same  as  the  number  of 
miles  per  hour  ?  Ans.   I7|. 

IX.  A  certain  quality  of  silks  cost  in 
Paris  15  francs  per  yd.;  freight  and  insur- 
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ance  amount  to  \  franc  per  yd.,  and  custom 
duties  to  2i  francs  per  yd.  What  should  be 
the  selling  price  in  Canadian  currency,  so  as 
to  gain  \  of  total  cost,  given  that  10  francs— 
$1.92?  Alts,  $4.0815. 

X.  A  man  walking  beside  a  railroad 
track,  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour, 
notices  that  a  train  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  which  he  is  walking  passes  him  in 
20  seconds.  Given  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  train  was  moving  was  20  miles  per  hour, 
tind  its  length.  Ans.   \^(>%  yds. 

XI.  In  the  previous  problem,  had  the 
man  and  train  been  been  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  what  would  have  been  the  length  of 
the  train  ?  Ans.  234I  yds. 

XII.  A  bridge  is  50  yds.  in  length,  and  a 
train  120  yds.  long  crosses  it  in  30  seconds; 
what  is  the  rate  of  the  train  in  miles  per 
hour?  Ans.   \\\\. 

XIII.  Two  men  own  equal  shares  in  a 
plot  of  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  100 
yds.  in  diameter.  They  divide  it  in  such  a 
way  that  one  of  them  retains  his  share  as  a 
circular  plot,  the  other  getting  his  part  as  a 
ring  on  the  outside.  Find  the  diameter  of 
the  central  plot.  Ans.  70.7  yds. 

XIV.  A  rope  icx)  feet  long,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  at  the  top  of  a  building  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  will,  when  drawn 
tight,  just  touch  the  ground  at  a  point  80 
feet  from  the  foot  of  the  building  ;  but  it 
will  also  touch  the  building  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  at  a  point  10  feet  from  the 
ground.     Find  the  width  of  the  street. 

Ans.  86.6  ft. 

XV.  There  are  two  trains  moving  on 
parallel  tracks,  one  120  yds.  long,  the  other 
150  yds.  long,  their  rates  being  respectively 
20  and  30  miles  per  hour.  How  much 
Ipnger  will  they  be  in  passing  one  another 
when  going  in  the  same  direction  than  when 
going  in  opposite  directions  ?     Ans.  44i\". 

XVI.  The  depth,  breadth  and  length  of  a 
reservoir  are  to  one  another  as  3  :  5  :  8,  and 
it  holds  20,250  gals.  Find  its  dimensions  in 
feet,  given  that  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  10 
lbs.,  and  a  cubic  foot  62^  lbs. 

Ans.  9,  15,  24  ft. 


XVII.  A  house  was  insured  for  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  its  value  and  also  the  pre- 
mium of  2\  per  cent,  paid  on  the  policy  ;  but 
when  the  house  was  burned  the  company  re- 
tained $250  of  the  amount  of  the  policy ; 
on  this  account  the  owner  lost  his  premium 
and  $125  besides.  What  was  the  value  of 
the  house?  $4,875. 

XVIII .  Divide  23  into  3  parts,  such  that 
the  first,  being  multiplied  by  2,  the  second 
divided  by  3,  and  the  third  increased  by  J,  the 
results  shall  be  equal. 

Ans.  2j?,  15/x,  4!?- 

XIX.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  84  yds. 
What  is  the  width  of  a  ring  surrounding  this 
circle,  whose  area  shall  just  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  circle?    '^=3^  Ans.   17.388. 

XX.  In  a  hollow  sphere,  what  is  the 
ratio  between  the  radius  of  the  outer  sur- 
face and  that  of  the  inner,  so  that  the 
volume  of  the  enclosing  shell  shall  be  just 
equal  to  that  of  the  enclosed  cavity? 

Ans.  I  :  1^  2. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  has  asked  for  solutions  to 
Deductions  71,  82,  90,  92,  and  100,  as  found 
in  Geometrical  Exercises  of  Book  I.,  Pott's 
Euclid. 

71.  If  the  given  lines  be  produced  it  is  evi- 
dent by  1-29,  that  since  angle  GEB  equals 
angle  AGE,  and  angle  CEB  equals  angle 
EHD,  therefore  AGE  equals  END. 

82.  By  supposing  the  point  P  found  on 
the  straight  line  AB  such  that  the  angle 
contained  by  AP,  PC  may  be  bisected  by 
the  straight  line  PD  ;  CP  is  e\  dently  equal 
to  CD.  Hence  the  solution  ;  a  similar  proof 
may  be  deduced  for  the  side  produced. 

90.  Let  ABCDy  AEFG  be  a  square  and 
rectangle  of  equal  area,  having  angular  point 
A  common,  and  let  EF  cut  CD  in  Z,  then 
must  rectangle  EL,  LC  equal  rectangle 
DL,  LP ;  but  EL  is  greater  than  LD,  and 
therefore  ZC  is  less  than  LF ;  therefore 
perimeter  of  square  is  less  than  that  of  rect- 
angle. Again,  let  AH  KG  be  a  parallelogram 
equal  in  area  to  above  rectangle  AEFG, 
these  figures  having  a  common  base,  AG^ 
and  are  between  the  same  parallels,  AG  and 
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EK.  Then  AG^  EFzxid,  HK &xg  all  equal, 
but  angle  at  E  is  greater  than  angle  at  H ; 
therefore  AH  is  greater  than  AE,  and  GfC 
greater  than  FG ;  therefore  perimeter  of 
rectangle  is  less  than  that  of  parallelogram, 
so  that  perimeter  of  square  is  less  than  that 
of  any  other  parallelogram  of  equal  area. 

92.  Let  ABC  be  an  isosceles  triangle, 
AE  perpendicular  to  the  base  BC,  and 
AECG  the  equivalent  rectangle.  Then  AC 
is  greater  than  DC,  and  AB  \s  greater  than 
AE.  Hence  the  perimeter  of  A  E CD  is  less 
than  that  of  ABC. 

100.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram 
bisect  it,  and  it  may  easily  be  proved  that 
they  also  bisect  each  other.  Then  in  each 
of  the  four  cases,  if  the  line  to  bisect  the 
parallelogram  pass  through  the  point  where 
the  diagonals  intersect,  what  is  required  will 
be  done. 


SCIENCE. 

Geo.  Dickson,  M.A.,  and  R.  B.  Hark,  Ph.Dr. 
Hamilton,  Editors. 


CHEMISTRY. 
{Coniinugd  from  page  84.) 

V.  "Write  out  the  atomic  and  molecular 
equations  representing  the  reactions  occur- 
ring in  the  preparation  of 

(i.)  Oxygen  from  potassium  chlorate. 
(ii.)  Hydrogen  from  water  by  the  action 
of  sodium. 

(iii.)  Nitrogen  tetroxide  by  mixture  of  ni- 
trogen dioxide  with  oxygen." 
Ans.—(\.)  {a)  Atomic,  KC103=KCl  +  0,. 
{b)  Molecular,    2KCIO,  =  KCIO^  + 
KCl  +  0,KC10,=KCl  +  0^. 
(ii.  {a)  Atomic,  H.,0  + Na=HNaO+ H. 
(b)  Molecular,  2H,0  +  2Na=2HNaO 
+  H,. 
(iii.)  (a)  Atomic,  NO +  0  =  N0.,. 

(b)  Molecular,  2NO  +  02  =  2N02. 

VI.  "Contrast  the  properties  of  oxygen, 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  with  those  of  their 
respective  allotropic  modifications. 


Ans. — The  allotropic  modification  of  oxy- 
gen is  called  ozone.  It  possesses  a  peculiar 
smell,  and  is  able  to  set  free  iodine  from  po- 
tassium iodide.  Ozone  has  the  most  energetic 
oxidizing  properties  of  any  body  we  know. 
While  common  oxygen  unites  chemically 
with  other  bodies,  principally  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, ozone  oxidizes  energetically  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  the  substance  at 
the  same  time  reaches  its  highest  state  of 
oxidization.  For  instance,  silver  is  changed 
by  it  into  silver  dioxide,  phosphorus  into- 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  arsenic  into  arsenic 
pentoxide  ;  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphur  dioxide  into  sulphur  trioxide^ 
etc.  Ozone  is  also  a  powerful  bleaching 
agent  in  consequence  of  its  oxidizing  proper- 
ties. 

Two  allotropic  modifications  of  phos- 
phorus. 

{a)  Yellow  or  common  phosphorus  is  of  a 
slightly  yellow  colour,  resembling  white  wax 
in  appearance  and  consistency  ;  has  a  gar- 
lic-like smell  ;  but  at  low  temperatures  it 
becomes  brittle — s.  g.  1.83  melts  at  44°,. 
heated  to  about  60°  C.  it  takes  fire.  The 
white  fumes  it  gives  out  in  the  dark,  and 
which  give  a  pale,  phosphorescent  light, 
consist  of  phosphorus  trioxide,  and  are 
formed  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus. Phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  oils,  but  readily  soluble  in 
carbon  disulphide.  Yellow  phosphorus  crys- 
tallizes out  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  from 
solution  in  carbon  disulphide. 

{b)  When  yellow  phosphorus  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  about  240°  for  some 
hours  in  an  atmosphere  incapable  of  acting 
chemically  upon  it,  it  forms  a  dark  red 
opaque  substance,  called  red  amorphous  phos- 
phorus. This  modification  of  phosphorus  is 
of  a  red  colour,  perfectly  odourless  ;  s.  g. 
2. 1 1  does  not  melt  below  250° — gives  off  no 
white  phosphorescent  fumes  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  carbon  sul- 
phide ;  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by 
heating  it  in  a  tube  with  metallic  lead.  The 
phosphorus  dissolves  in  the  melted  lead, 
and  on  cooling  separates  out  in  crystals 
which  possess  a  bright  black  metallic  lustre. 
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As  these  allotropic  modifications  can  be 
easily  changed  into  each  other  without  loss 
of  weight,  and  though  both  modifications 
differ  in  chemical  and  physical  properties, 
they  form  the  same  compounds.  We  are 
compelled  to  assume  that  the  reason  for  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  different  arrangement 
of  the  molecules. 

Sulphur  has  three  allotropic  forms — two 
dimorphous  and  one  amorphous. 

{a)  One  of  the  dimorphous  forms  occurs 
crystallized  in  nature  in  rhombic  octahedrons; 
s.  g.  2.07.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and 
chloride  of  sulphur.  Artificial  crystals  of 
this  modification  are  obtained  by  cissolving 
ordinary  roll  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide, 
filtering  the  solution  and  leaving  the  vessel 
uncorked ;  the  solvent  evaporates  slowly 
and  crystals  of  sulphur  form. 

(b)  If  melted  sulphur  be  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  it  crystallizes  in  long,  transparent, 
needle-shaped,  prismatic  crystals  ;  s.  g.  i.- 
98.  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  several 
days  these  crystals  become  opaque  and  split 
up  into  crystals  of  the  first  modifications. 
This  modification  is  also  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide. 

(c)  If  su'phur  is  heated  to  230°  and  poured 
into  cold  water,  a  tenacious  mass  resemb- 
ling caoutchouc  is  formed  ;  s.  g.  1.96.  This 
modification  is  not  permanent,  as  in  a  few 
days  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
or  immediately  on  the  application  of  heat,  it 
changes  to  ordinary  sulphur,  This  allotropic 
foim  is  not  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide, 
CS,. 

VII.  *'  Write  out  the  formula  for  the  fol- 
lowing  compounds  : 

"  S  »dium  chloride,  sodium  hydroxide, 
sodium  oxide,  calcium  chloride,  calcium  hy- 
droxide, calcium  monoxide,  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, aluminium  hydroxide,  alumina,  po- 
tassium nitrite,  potassium  nitrate,  potassium 
sulphite,  potassium  sulphate,  potassium  io- 
dide, potassium  iodate." 

^;/j.— NaCl,  NaOH,  Na^O,  CaCl,, 
Ca(OH),,  CaO,  A1,CI„  Al,(OH)„  A1,0„ 
KNO„KNO„  K,SO„  K,SO^,  KI,  KIO,. 
9 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Sbath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharinr-s,  Editoh. 
ENGLISH. 

HONOR    UNIVERSITY.  —  ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Selected    from    various    sources    by   W.   J. 
Robertson,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Royal  Supreme 
acy?  How  was  it  developed  under  the 
Tudors?  How  was  their  policy  in  this  re- 
spect favored  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  time? 

2.  Compare  the  state  of  parties,  both 
political  and  religious,  at  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  with  the  state  of  the  same 
parties  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

3.  What  difficulties  had  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  encounter  in  her  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  ;  and  how  did  she  surmount  them  ? 

4.  Through  what  causes  was  the  influence 
of  Parliament  developed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  that  of  his  successor  ? 

5.  Mention  the  unconstitutional  Acts  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  the  arguments 
urged  in  their  defence. 

6.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant?  By  whom  was  it 
introduced,  and  with  what  results? 

7.  Point  out  the  constitutional  importance 
of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. 

8.  State  briefly  the  principal  arguments 
for  and  against  the  taxation  of  the  American 
Colonies. 

9.  Assign  reasons  for  the  Whig  Suprem- 
acy during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George 
II. 

10.  Describe  the  characters  of  Sir  John 
Eliot,  Pym,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  Marlborough,  Lord  Chatham,  Wilkes, 
William  Pitt,  and  Burke. 

1 1.  Point  out  the  influence  of  George  III. 
on  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  describe  the  stale  of  parties  in  the 
early  portion  of  his  reign. 

12.  Slate  briefly  the  leading  events  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  give  dates  and  localities 
of  the  principal  battles. 

NoTKS. — I.  See  Green's  '•  Short  History  of 
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the  English  People,"  sec.  3,  chap.  vi.  2.  See 
Green,  chap.  vii.  sec.  i ;  also  sec.  3,  chap, 
vii.  3.  Green,  chap.  vii.  sec.  3.  4.  Green, 
chap.  viii.  sec.  2.  5.  See  Hallam's  Const. 
History,  chap.  ix.  ;  also  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Hallam.  6.  Green,  chap.  vii.  sees.  7  and 
8  ;  also  Hallam,  chap.  x.  7.  See  Hallam, 
chap.  XV. — on  Act  of  Settlement;  also  Green, 
sec.  9,  chap.  ix.  8.  Green,  sec.  2,  chap.  x. 
(Consult  May's  Constitutional  History.)  9. 
Green,  sec  10,  chap.  ix.  10.  Consult  Green, 
Macaulay's  History  and  Essays  ;  also  Gold- 
win  Smith's  "Three  English  Statesmen." 
II.  Green,  chap.  x.  sec.  2;  also  May  on  "In- 
fluence of  the  Crown."  12.  Green,  chap.  x. 
sec.  4  ;  also  any  good  Atlas. 


ANSWERS  TO  ENGLISH  QUESTIONS. 

{^See  page  80,   C.  E.  M.) 

1.  The  absence  of  case-endings  is  supplied 
in  English,  (i)  by  the  use  of  prepositions ; 
(2)  by  the  position  of  the  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  sentence.  The  effect  of  the  absence 
of  case-endings  has  been,  to  fix  the  relative 
position  of  words.  When  the  language  had 
case-endings  to  express  different  relations,  a 
writer  could  arrange  his  words  so  as  to  make 
emphatic  ones  prominent ;  but  now  that 
these  endings  are  lost,  the  words,  in  order  to 
make  the  relation  clear,  must  be  arranged 
according  to  some  fixed  method,  or  else 
ambiguity  may  arise.  For  example,  in  the 
sentence,  *'  And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness 
holds,"  we  cannot  tell  by  the  form  of  the 
words  air  and  stillness  which  one  is  in  the 
objective  relation.  But  if  we  place  the  word 
air  after  the  verb  holds,  the  ambiguity  is  at 
once  removed.  Genitive  case-endings — un- 
awares, else,  perhaps.  Dative  case-endings — 
whom,  him.  Accusative  case-endings — then, 
when.  Ablative  case-endings — the,  in  "the 
more  the  merrier." 

2.  Consult  Fleming's  "Analysis  of  Eng- 
lish Language,"  Syntax,  chap.  iv. 

3.  "To-morrow."  To  is  a  preposition 
used  with  the  noun  morrow,  to  form  an  ad- 
verbial phrase.  "And  all  to  break  his  head." 
To,  here,  is  an  intensive  particle,  meaning 
in  pieces,  asunder.  "Early  to  bed."  To  is 
a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between 
go,  understood,  and  bed.  To  bed  is  by  some 
considered  a  verb  in  the   infinitive   mood. 


"  Go  to,  no\v."  To  is  an  adverb.  '*  Such  a 
to-do."  To-do  is  here  a  substantive.  To  is 
a  preposition,  and  the  two  words  have  be- 
come one  compound  word. 

4.  A  perfect  alphabet  requires  a  special 
symbol  for  each  sound.  Examples  of  defect 
in  respect  of  vowels : — Father,  fate,  fat,  fall ; 
bit,  bite  ;  meet,  mete  ;  poke,  pot,  for  ;  rude, 
pull,  fun,  fur.  Examples  of  defect  in  re- 
spect to  consonants : — th  in  thin  and  in  thine, 
sh  in  shine,  z  in  azure,  the  ng  in  thing.  These 
represent  five  distinct  sounds,  which  should 
be  represented  by  five  distinct  symbols.  Ex- 
amples of  excess  : — C  in  civil  might  be  re- 
placed by  s,  in  cut  by  k.  Ough  in  through 
has  the  same  sound  as  ew  in  threiv.  In  mis- 
sion, ss  is  pronounced  sh,  which  is  the  same 
sound  we  find  in  ?notion. 

5.  Relative  Pronouns. — (l)  The  relative 
pronouns  are  used  in  two  ways  :  [a)  to  limit 
or  define  the  antecedent,  which  otherwise 
would  express  too  much  or  too  little,  which 
may  be  called  its  restrictive  use.  For  this 
purpose  we  generally  use  that,  [b)  To  make 
some  additional  statement,  which  may  be 
called  its  conjunctive  use.  For  this  purpose 
we  use  who  or  which.  See  Mason's  Gram- 
mar, sees.  151  and  413.  (2)  The  relatives 
agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  ante- 
cedent, but  not  in  case.  (3)  The  case  of  the 
relative  is  determined  by  its  relation  to  the 
clause  to  which  it  belongs.  {4)  The  relative 
pronoun  is  omitted  only  when,  if  expressed, 
it  would  be  in  the  objective,  and  when  its 
omission  causes  no  ambiguity.  (5)  See 
Fleming,  chap,  v.,  sec.  8.  (6)  That,  a  rela- 
tive, does  not  admit  a  preposition  before  it. 
(7)  As  is  used  as  a  relative  only  when  same, 
such,  or  so  much  accompanies  the  antece- 
dent. Shall  and  will.  See  Fleming,  chap, 
vii.,  sec.  3,  Verb ;  also,  Mason,  sec.  213. 
Than  and  as.  See  Fleming,  chap,  v.,  sec. 
5,  note  3  ;  sec.  6,  note  5  ;  sec.  13,  notes  5 
and  6. 

6.  A,  or  an,  is  derived  from  the  numeral 
one,  the  old  English  form  being  an.  The  is 
from  the  old  English  demonstrative  se,  seo, 
thact.  As  to  the  use  of  these  words,  consult 
Fleming,  chap,  v.,  sec.  6 ;  also  Mason,  sees. 
1 21 -126.     Reasons  for  making  the  article  a 
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separate  part  of  speech  :— The  articles  can- 
not, like  adjectives,  be  used  by  themselves. 
Adjectives  may  be  used  attributively  and 
predicatively ;  articles  cannot  be  used  as 
predicates,  therefore  they  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  speech.  Reasons  against — (i) 
In  languages  having  no  article,  the  words 
doing  the  duty  of  an  English  article  are  not 
made  a  separate  part  of  speech.  (2)  The  is 
so  much  like  that,  and  a,  or  an,  like  one, 
that  they  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as 
that  and  one.  (3)  An  adjective  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  predicable  word.  The  work  of  an 
adjective  is  to  limit  a  noun.  This  is  what 
the  so-called  articles  do,  therefore  they  should 
be  considered  adjectives. 

7.  Self.  See  Mason,  sees.  176,  177;  also 
Fleming,  chap,  v.,  Pronouns;  sec.  2,  note  5. 

8.  Its.  See  Fleming,  chap.  v.  sec.  4,  ob- 
servation 5  ;  also  Mason,  sec.  140. 

9.  Rules  for  use  of  the  subjunctive.  See 
Fleming,  Syntax,  chap,  v.,  sec.  9,  note  4; 
Mason,  sees,  195,  196. 

10.  History  of  the  alphabet.  See  Mason, 
sees.  11-20;  Fleming,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  2. 

11.  The  use  of  to  before  the  infinitive. 
See  Mason,  sees,  191,  192. 

12.  Distinctions  of  gender.  See  Mason, 
sees.  44-46  ;  Fleming,  chap,  iii,,  sec,  5, 


FRENCH. 

ANSWERS    TO   QUESTIONS   ON    FRENCH 
PRONOUNS. 

(See  page  81,  C.  E.  M.) 

1.  On  n'a  pas  besoin  de  vos  avis. 

(i)  The  use  of/  is  determined  by  euphony. 
It  is  used  after  et,  ou,  si^  qui,  que,  quoi.  It 
is  omitted  before  words  beginning  with/; 
e.g.,  si  Ton  vous  aide,  but,  si  on  la  laisse. 

(2)  Hon  is  generally  used  to  prevent  the 
hiatus  caused  by  two  vowels  coming  together. 

(3)  On  is  derived  from  Latin  homo,  man  ; 
hence  the  employment  of  the  article  for  the 
sake  of  euphony. 

2.  "Vous  convient-elle?"  "Convenir? 
Non,  e'est  mal  s'exprimer.     J 'en  suis  epris." 

(i)  En  from  Latin  inde. 
(2)  Compare  the  use  of  dont,   from  de — 
unde. 


3.  (I)  Je  veux  m'acquitter  de  tout  ce  que 
je  vous  dois.  La  reconnaissance  m'en  fait 
un  devoir. 

(2)  II  n'en  faudrait  pas  davantage  pour 
exciter  des  soup9ons. 

(3)  J'ai  eu  raison,  comme  nous  deux  en 
^tions  convenus, 

(4)  Qu'on  ne  m'en  parle  plus ;  e'en  est 
trop  dej^, 

(5)  N'en  rejetez  pas  sur  moi  le  bl4me  des 
consequences. 

4.  y.     Derived  from  Latin  ibi. 
(i)  II  y  va  de  notre  salut  a  tous. 

(2)  N'y  pensez  pas. 

(3)  Vous  n'y  pourrez  rien. 

(4)  II  n'y  a  rien  a  vous  reprocher — rien, 
j'en  suis  sur. 

5.  I  should  never  have  consented,  if  the 
splendor  of  the  honor,  the  only  thing  to 
which  I  am  attached,  had  not  seemed  to  me 
to  be  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  stain. 

(i)  Quoi,  after  a  preposition,  referring  to 
the  name  of  a  thing  mentioned  before,  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  Here,  however,  an  inde- 
terminate expression  must  be  used,  because 
auquel  might  have  seemed  to  mean  a  Phon- 
neur. 

(2)  II  a  de  quoi.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi. 
Quoi  de  plus? 

6.  I  have  lost  five  francs,  for  which  I  am 
very  sorry. 

(i)  Dont,  from  Latin  de — unde. 

(2)  Dont  is  not  correct.  Dont  is  used  only 
when  the  antecedent  is  expressed.  In  this 
case  the  antecedent  is  implied,  as  it  is  the 
loss  he  regrets,  not  the  francs. 

(3)  Dans  un  entretien,  dont  le  sujet  m'en- 
fiamme  encore,  vous  avez  demande  quels 
biens  j'ofFrirais  a  ma  femme. 


GERMAN. 

DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  PROPER  NOUNS. 

{See  page  82,  C.  E.  M.) 

Die  Iliade  des  Homer  (or  Homer's  Iliade). 
Die  ^neide  des  Virgil  (or  Virgil's  ^Eneide). 
Cowper's  Werke.  Ich  ziehe  Pitt  dera  Fox 
vor.  Marianens  Lebhaftigkeit.  Florens 
Sanftheit.      Brutus    Vaterlandsliebe.      Das 
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Leben  des  Dechters  Klopstock.  Kaiser 
Napoleon's  Feldziige.  Admiral  Nelson's 
Schlachten.  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's  Schrif- 
ten.  Ludwig  Gottfried  von  Goiz's  Bildnisz. 
Die  Regierung  Georg's  des  Ersten,  Koniges 
von  England.  Griechenlands  Helden.  Fiinf- 
zig  Jahre  vor  Christi  Geburt.  Die  Homer, 
die  Newtone,  die  Schiller,  die  Schlegel,  die 
Minerven,  die  Corinnen,  die  Heyne  (or  die 
Heynens).  Wir  haben  den  Doctor  Heinrich 
Feder  gesehen.  Ich  habe  Herrn  Leiser's 
Schriften  gekauft.  Haben  Sie  es  Carlyle  (or 
demCarlyle)gesagt?  Kant's  Haus.  Diana's 
(or  Dianen's)  Tempel.  Moritzen's  Reisen. 
Das  Institut  zu  St.  Catharines  (or  das  aka- 
demische,  etc.)  Wollen  Sie  der  Flora  (or 
Floren)  dieses  Buch  geben?  Schneider's 
sind  angekommen.  Niemand  lobte  den 
Cato. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whituv,  Editor. 

NoTB.— All  communications  upon  School  Work  in 
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EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

••INTERMEDIATE"  LATIN,  JULY,  x88i. 

PART    II. 

Virgil,  yEneid,  I.,  254-266. 
Translate : 
Olli  subridens  hominum    sator  atque  de- 

orum 
Voliu,  quo  coelum  tempestatesque  serenat, 
Oscula  libavit  natae  ;  dehinc  talia  fatur  : 
Parce    metu,    Cytherea  j    manent     immota 

tuorum 
Fata  tibi ;  cernes  urbem  et  promissa  Lavin! 
Moenia,  sublimemque  feres  ad  sidera  coeli 
Magnanimum  Aenean  :   neque  me  sententia 

vertit 
Hie  tibi  (fabor  enim,''quando  haec  te  cura 

remordet, 
Longius  et  volvens  fatorum  arcana  movebo) 
Bellum  ingens  geret   Italia,  populosque  fe- 

roces 
Contundet,  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet. 


Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  viderit  aestas, 
Ternaque  transierint  Rutulis  hiberna  subact  is. 
(i)  Give  the  derivation  oivoltus^  osctdutrty 
sublimisy  sidus. 

(2)  Parse  :  parce,  cernes,  fabor,  contundet^ 
subactis. 

(3)  Distinguish  between  :  moenia,  tnurus, 
paries  ;  vultus,  fades  ;  longe,  procul,  diu. 

(4)  What  is  the  case  of  olli  and  metu  ' 
How  are  they  governed? 

(5)  In  what  case  is  Rutulis?  Give  the 
rule. 

(6)  Write  short  notes  on  Cytherea,  Lavi- 
niutn,  yEneas,  Rutuli. 

(7)  Scan  vv.  256,  257,  260,  marking  all 
quantities. 

(8)  What  is  the  quantity,  in  polysyllabic 
words,  of  a  vowel  preceding  c,  d,  I,  m,  n,  r,  t, 
at  the  end  of  a  word  ?   Mention  exceptions. 

NOTES   AND   ANSWERS. 

Translation  : 

The  creator  of  men  as  well  as  of  gods, 
smiling  with  the  countenance  with  which  he 
clears  the  heavens  and  stills  the  storms, 
gently  touched  the  lips  of  her  his  daughter  ; 
then  thus  speaks :  Cytherea,  spare  thy  fear  ; 
the  fates  of  thy  children,  I  assure  thee,  remain 
unchanged  ;  thou  shalt  see  the  city  and  the 
promised  walls  of  Lavinium,  and  thou  shalt 
bear  on  high  to  the  stars  of  heaven  the  great- 
souled  ^neas ;  and  no  sentiment  changes 
me.  He,  believe  me  (for  I  will  tell  thee, 
since  this  care  preys  on  thee,  and  opening 
the  volume  further  will  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  fates),  shall  wage  a  mighty  war  in  Italy, 
and  shall  crush  fierce  peoples,  and  shall 
establish  laws  and  a  city  for  men  until  the 
third  summer  shall  have  seen  him  ruling  in 
Latium,  and  three  winter  seasons  shall  have 
passed  for  the  vanquished  Rutuli. 

Note. — i  011i=:illi  dat.  fem.  Virgil  ad- 
mitted a  few  archaic  forms,  in  compliance 
wiih  ihe  precepts  of  the  Alexandrine  gramma- 
rians about  epic  composition  ;  metu^metui. 
(2)  Subridens.  In  composition  sub  denotes 
\a)  a  being  situated  or  coniained  under,  a 
putting  or  bringing  under,  or  going  in  under 
anyt'.ing — e.  g.  subcavus,  subdo,  subhcereo. 
[b)  Hence  also  a  concealing  or  being  con- 
cealed behind  something,  a  secret  action  ; 
surripio.  [c)  Transf.,  meaning  a  being  placed 
or  ranked  under  j  subcurator,  or  a  being  or 
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doing  anything  in  a  lower  or  inferior  degree  ; 
a  little,  somewh'^t,  rather,  slightly — subalbus, 
surrideo.  (3)  Voltu  —  vulltt.  For  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Virgilian  Orthography,  Syntax, 
Prosody,  etc.,  see  Kennedy's  Virgil,  latest 
edition,  Appendix.  (4)  Serenat — Observe 
the  zeugma;  urbem  et pr.  L.  M — hendiadys. 
(5)  Fata  tibi—Tibi,  ethical  dative.  The 
dat.  of  personal  pronouns  is  very  often  used 
where  it  is  superfluous,  as  far  as  the  meaning 
is  concerned,  but  it  always  conveys  the  ex- 
pression of  a  lively  feeling,  and  is  therefore 
termed  Dativus  Ethicus  [.jOiKd?.  ^»os  in 
Rhetoric,  moral  impression  produced  by  a 
speaker].  (6)  Neque  me  sentential  et  nulla 
sententia;  neque  in  preference  to  «<?f,  since 
it  denies  more  mildly.  {7)  Hie  tibi.  Not 
**here  to  thee"  (ut  saepenumero  stupidus 
et  tardus  puer),  but  "he,"  i.e.  ^Eneas,  in 
opp.  to  Ascanius,  v.  267 ;  tibi,  the  ethical 
dative,  depending  either  on  {a)  geret  belhim, 
or  {Jb)  the  whole  sentence,  as  we  might  say — 
**  to  your  comfort."  Aliter.  Hie  (tibi  fabor, 
etc.)  Not  so  well.  Enim  is  regularly 
placed  after  \}c\q  first  word,  or  the  first  two  or 
more  closely  connected  words  in  a  sentence  ; 
only  in  comic  writers  at  the  beginning ; 
after  est  in  fourth  place.  (8)  Observe  the 
iterum  iterumque  of  re  in  remordet ;  not 
"bites"  merely,  but  "preys  on."  (9) 
Longius,  variously  translated  ;  {a)  as  above, 
{b)  "  awaken  the  secrets  of  Fate's  book  from 
the  distant  pages  where  they  slumber,"  {c) 
"  unwinding  the  dark  scrolls  of  fate."  (lo) 
Ponet.  Note  the  Zeugma  =  0^cr€t  "shall 
enact,"  as  applied  to  mores ;  "shall  build," 
as  applied  to  moe/iia.  (ii)  Italia  for  z« /.  ; 
Latio  for  in  L.  {12)  Terna  hiberna  (castra), 
" winter  quarters  ;"  here,  "winter  seasons." 
When  a  word  of  plural  form  only  (as  castra) 
is  to  be  used  in  the  plural  sense  it  takes  the 
distrib  numeral  instead  of  the  cardinal',  hence 
terna,  not  tria.  (13)  Rutulis  st^bactis.  See 
infra  (5).  Translate,  making  R.  the  subject : 
"  And  the  R.  shall  have  been  three  years  in 
subjection."  (14)  Note  the  proleptic  use  of 
the  adjective  in  sublimem  feres  — %o  as  to  be 
^'gh.  (15)  Observe  the  use  of  dum  with 
the  subj.  here,  not  the  indie.     Why  ? 

(i)  Vultus  [etym.  dub.;  compare  Goth, 
vulthus,  *  glory '] ;  osculum  [os,  oris,  dimin.] ; 
sublimis  [etym.  dub. ;  perh.  sub  limen,  up 
to  the  lintel,  referring  to  the  hanging  up  of 
slaves  for  punishment]  ;  sidus  [cf.  Sanscr. 
svid,  to  sweat,  melt  ;  Gr.  o-iSrjpos  (molten) 
iron ;  Lat.  sudo,]  united  stars,  a  constella- 
tion.— Harper's  Lat.  Diet. 

(2)  2nd  s.  pres.'  imper.  act.  parco,  6re, 
pgperci  (Class),  parsum  less  corr. 
parcltum  ; 


2nd  8.  fut.  indie,  act.  cemo,  dre,  crevi, 

crStum  ; 
Ist  8.  fut.  depon.  for,  fSri,  fStus  Hum ; 
3rd  8.  fut.   indie,   act.  contundo,  Sre, 

tidi,  usum  ; 
pf.  part.  pass.    dat.  3rd  pL  mas.  subigo, 

Sre,  egi,  actum. 

(3)  Afurus,  any  sort  of  wall,  irrespective  of 
its  use,  Paries,  a  partition  wall  inside  a 
house,  Moenia,  city  walls,  a  defence  against 
foes  [munio,  to  fortify] ;  Fades  (facio),  the 
natural  make  or  aspect  of  the  countenance, 
which  always  remains  the  same.  Vultus,  the 
countenance,  the  looks.  [By  the  face,  which 
is  unchangeable,  we  distinguish  one  man  from 
another;  by  the  countenance,  which  is  change- 
able, we  learn  the  emotions  of  the  mind.] 
Fades,  however,  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
whole  figure.  Longe  (t^Ac),  at  a  great  distance 
in  time  or  space,  opp.  prope  ;  Procul  {airodey) 
at  some  distance,  opp.  juxta,  "close  by;" 
says  less  than  longe,  and  merely  denotes 
objects  within  sight ;  diu,  a  long  time — de- 
notes length  of  time,  lon^e,  and  procul,  dis- 
tance. 

Note. — Procul,  not  fr.  pro,  oculus,  as 
Ramshorn  gives,  but  fr.  procello,  "  to  drive 
forwards."  Diu,  adv.  ace.  of  obsol.  dius 
(  =  dies)  "a  day,"  "for  days,"  "for  a  long 
time." 

(4)  Dative.  Olli  [  =  illi]  dat.  indir.  obj. 
after  libavit ;  metu  [  =  metui]  dat,  after  the 
vb.  oi  sparing,  parce. 

(5)  Dat.  A  variety  of  the  ethical  or  per- 
sonal dative ;  see  above.  Notes  on  Transla- 
tion (7). 

Note. — These  words  Rutulis  subactis  are 
by  some  editors  considered  to  be  in  the  abl. 
abs.,  but  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  find  for  them  any  logical  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  when  thus  construed. 
The  young  student  will  observe  that  the  so- 
called  Ablative  Absolute  is  used  to  define  the 
Time  or  Circumstances  of  an  action,  and 
that  the  present  participle  is  oftenest  to  be 
rendered  by  a  relative  clause  with  when  or 
while  ;  and  the  perfect  participle  passive  by 
the  perfect  active  participle  in  English  ;  and 
further,  that  the  Ablative  Absolute  should 
stand  only  for  a  subordinate  clause,  and  not 
for  any  part  of  the  main  sentence.  They  do 
not  mean,  "having  subdued  the  Rutuli,"  for 
in  this  sense  they  must  refer  to  the  subject, 
hiberna,  nor  can  they  mean  "from  the  time  of 
conquering  the  R.,"  for  the  phrase  would  not 
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be  expressed  in  Latin  in  that  way,  but  by  the 
usual  construction  with /w/,  ab,  ex,  etc.,  nor 
do  they  mean  zuAen  the  R.  had  been,  etc.," 
nor  while,  because,  if,  although.  Moreover, 
the  phrase  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, i.  e.  the  sense  would  be  incomplete 
without  it.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  full  and 
incomplete  meaning  of  the  predicate  verb  in 
its  own  sentence  as  is  "  Latio  regnantem  " 
in  V.  265  to  viderit.  For  these  reasons  con- 
strue as  a  Dative,  which  gives  an  easy  and 
logical  connection.  See  above  Notes  on 
Translation  (13).  The  whole  subject  of  the 
Ablative  Absolute  will  be  discussed  in  future 
notes. 

(6)  Cytherea,  an  adjective  form  of  a  sur- 
name of  Aphrodite  or  Venus  (Cytheria, 
Cythereia,  Cytherias),  derived  from  the  town 
of  Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of 
Cythera  [Cerigd],  where  the  goddess  is  first 
said  to  have  landed,  and  where  she  had  a 
celebrated  temple.  Lavinium,  the  city 
which  ^neas  was  destined  to  found  in 
Italy,  and  call  after  the  name  of  his  wife, 
Lavinia,  daughter  of  King  Latinus.  The 
Lavinium  of  history  was  a  city  of  Latium, 
near  the  sea-coast,  six  Roman  miles  distant 
from  Laurentum,  and  now  Pratica.     ALneas, 


son  of  Venus  and  Anchises,  the  hero  of 
Virgil's  epic  poem,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Romans,  worshipped  after  his  death  as  Jup- 
piter  Indiges.  Rutuli,  a  people  of  Latium, 
along  the  coast  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ;. 
capital,  Ardea  ;  their  king  in  the  time  of 
yEneas,  Turnus,  the  rival  of  --Eneas  for  the 
hand  of  Lavinia. 

(7)    Osctila  I  liba-  i  vit  II  na- 1  tae  ;    d'hinc  | 

talla  I  fatur. 
Parc6  m6- 1  tu  Cyth6- 1  rea ;  ||  man- 1 

ent  Im-  i  mota  tti- 1  orum. 
MagnanI- 1  m'^ne-  I  an  ;  ||  ngqtie  |  me 

sen- 1  tentia  |  vertit. 

Note  the  feminine  Caesura  in  second  verse- 

(8)  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
final  syllables  in  c  are  long  ;  in  d,  I,  m,  n,  r, 
t,  short.  Exceptions  :  1.  Don6c  and  lien. 
2.  m  final  with  the  preceding  vowel  is  gene- 
rally elided  before  a  vowel  (ecthlipsis).  3.  In 
Greek  words— (1)  en  is  long ;  often  also  an, 
in,  on,  yn.  (2)  er  is  long  in  aer,  aether, 
crater,  and  a  few  other  words  long  in  origi- 
nal. 4.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  syllables- 
long  by  the  ordinary  rules. 
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promotion    examination  papers, 
december,  1881. 

(Continued  from  page  8g.) 

HISTORY. 

Sixth  Grade. 

I.  Tell  what  events  happened  in  1492, 
1497,  1840,  1867. 

II.  Wtien  and  by  whom  was  America  dis- 
covered, and  from  what  country  did  he  sail  ? 

III.  When  and  by  whom  was  Canada 
discovered  ?     From  what  town  did  he  sail  ? 

IV.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  St.  Law- 
rence explored  ? 

V.  Into  how  many  provinces  was  Canada 
divided  in  1792  ?  Name  them,  and  tell  when 
united  again. 


VI.  When  was  the  Dominion  formed  ?' 
Name  the  provinces  which  then  composed  it. 

Seventh  Grade. 

I.  Who  was  Cartier  ?  What  country  did 
he  discover,  and  when  ? 

II.  When  were  Quebec,  Montreal  and 
Hamilton  founded  ? 

III.  When  and  by  whom  was  Canada 
taken  from  the  French  ? 

IV.  Who  were  at  war  in  1812  ?  Why  did 
they  fight  ?  Name  the  battles  of  the  war  of 
1812? 

V.  Give  events  for  the  following  dates  t 
1492,  I497»  1759.  1867. 

VI.  Give  derivation  of  Manitoba,  Ontario^ 
Quebec,  Canada. 
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Eighth  Grade, 

I.  Explain  Treaty,  Capital,  Representa- 
tive Government,  Parliament,  B.C.,  A.D. 

II.  How  was  Canada  governed  up  to  1 759, 
1792,  and  since  1792? 

III.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  war  of 
1812. 

IV.  How  long  did  the  Romans  remain  in 
Britain  ?  Why  did  they  leave,  and  what 
people  came  after  them  ? 

V.  Who  was  Alfred  the  Great  ?  Where 
did  he  live,  and  what  were  his  acts  as  a 
king? 

VI.  When  did  the  Norman  Period  begin 
and  end  ?    Make  a  list  of  the  Norman  kings. 

Ninth  Grade. 

I.  Name  the  provinces  besides  Canada 
owned  by  England  in  1763.  When  and  why 
did  they  rebel  ? 

II.  What  was  the  Union  Act  of  1840, 
and  British  America  Act  of  1867  ? 

III.  Who  was  Edward  the  Confessor? 
About  what  time  did  he  live,  and  what  acts 
did  he  perform  as  king  ? 

IV.  Make  a  list  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns, 
and  give  one  event  in  each  reign. 

V.  State  the  claims  of  Henry  II.,  Henry 
VII.,  James  I.  and  George  I.,  to  the  throne 
of  England. 

VI.  Shew  how  each  sovereign  from  George 
I.  to  Victoria  was  related  to  his  or  her  pre- 
decessor. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Third  Grade. 

I.  What  is  a  map  ?  Which  part  is  East  ? 
South?    West?    North? 

II.  Which  part  represents  land  ?  Which 
water  ? 

III.  Point  out  on  this  map,  and  name,  the 
continents  and  oceans. 

IV.  What  railroads  run  into  Hamilton? 
Which  one  would  you  take  to  St.  Catharines  ? 

V.  Name  the  county  in  which  you  live  ; 
also,  county  town. 

VI.  Give  boundaries  of  ward  in  which  you 
live. 

VII.  Draw  a  map  of  Wentworth.  (Draw 
map  on  slates,  while  pupils  are  being  ex- 
amined orally  in  the  Hall.) 


Fourth  Grade. 

^I.  Name  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass ?    How  are  these  points  known  ? 

II.  (a)  What  is  a  Continent  ?  Name  one, 
and  point  it  out.  {b)  What  is  an  Island  ? 
Name  one,  and  point  it  out.  (f)  What  is  a 
Cape  ?  Name  one,  and  point  it  out.  (</)  What 
is  a  Mountain  ?  Name  one,  and  point  it  out. 
{e)  What  is  a  Peninsula?  Name  one,  and 
point  it  out.  (/)  What  is  an  Isthmus  ?  Name 
one,  and  point  it  out.  {g)  What  is  a  Coast  ? 
Name  one,  and  point  it  out.  {h)  What  is  an 
Ocean  ?  Name  one,  and  point  it  out.  (1) 
What  is  a  Sea  ?  Name  one,  and  point  it  out. 
(y)  What  is  a  Gulf?  Name  one,  and  point 
it  out.  {k)  What  is  a  Bay  ?  Name  one,  and 
point  it  out.  (/)  What  is  a  Strait  ?  Name 
one,  and  point  it  out.  (ni)  What  is  a  Lake  ? 
Name  one,  and  point  it  out. 

Draw  a  map  of  Wentworth,  marking  on  it 
the  townships  and  county  town. 

Fifth  Grade. 

I.  Define  Continent,  Cape,  Peninsula, 
Island,  Sea,  Gulf,  Strait,  Lake,  Channel. 

II.  Give  position  and  boundaries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

III.  Give  position  of  the  following  moun- 
tains :  Rocky,  Andes,  Ural,  Caucasus,  Hima- 
laya. 

IV.  Name  and  give  the  position  of  eight 
seas. 

V.  What  and  where  are  the  following  : 
Cyprus,  Ceylon,  Sicily,  Cuba,  Biscay,  Como- 
rin,  Suez,  Trent? 

IV.  Outline  Ontario,  and  print  the  Coun- 
ties on  Georgian  Bay,  Lakes  Huron,  Erie 
and  Ontario,  and  River  St.  Lawrence. 

Sixth  Grade. 

I.  Define  Delta,  Oasis,  Ocean,  Archi- 
pelago, Lake,  River,  Lagoon,  Estuary,  Chan- 
nel. 

II.  Name  in  order  the  Counties  in  Ontario 
on  Lake  Ontario  and  River  St.  Lawrence. 

III.  What  and  where  are  Quinte,  Nipis- 
sing,  Goderich,  Orillia,  Cyprus,  Magellan, 
Trinidad,  Madagascar. 

IV.  Name  the  Countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica, with  Capitals. 
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V.  Outline  South  America,  and  print  seven 
rivers,  five  gulfs  and  bays,  six  capes  and 
two  straits. 

Seventh  Grade. 

I.  Define  Gulf,  Bay,  Strait,  Sea,  Island, 
Peninsula,  Continent,  Mountain,  Colony, 
Canal. 

II.  Name  in  order  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  with  capitals,  commencing  at  the 
Atlantic. 

III.  Name  in  order  the  counties,  with 
county  towns,  on  Lake  Erie. 

IV.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  North 
America,  and  print  on  it  six  capes,  seven 
gulfs  and  bays,  nine  lakes,  six  rivers,  and 
three  straits. 

Eighth  Gyade. 

I.  Define  and  give  the  uses  of  Meridian, 
Equator,  Parallels  of  Latitude,  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Circles,  and  Tropics. 

II.  Name  in  order,  b^inning  at  the 
Pacific,  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  with 
capitals. 

III.  Name  and  give  the  position  of  nine 
capes,  five  lakes,  and  six  cities  in  Africa. 

IV.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  east  and 
south  coasts  of  Asia,  and  print  neatly  the 
names  of  six  seas,  seven  gulfs,  six  capes,  and 
trace  five  rivers. 

Ninth  Grade, 

I.  Define  Isthmus,  Promontory,  Beach, 
Bay,  Strait,  Sound,  Roadstead,  Latitude, 
Longitude,  First  Meridian. 

II.  Give,  with  their  boundaries,  the  politi* 
cal  divisions  of  North  America. 

III.  Name  and  give  the  position  of  ten 
gulfs,  ten  rivers,  and  six  mountain  ranges  in 
Europe. 

IV.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  and 
print  ten  capes,  six  seas,  and  six  straits. 

LITERATURE. 

T%ird  Grade. 

I. — Books  open  at  page  35. 

I.  What  part  of  a  book  is  a  page  ?     2. 

Name  four  things  that  you  see  in  this  picture. 

3.  What  colours  do  you  observe  in  it  ?    4, 


What  is  meant  by  a  shadow  ?  5.  What  did 
the  dog  think  on  seeing  his  shadow  in  the 
water?  6.  In  what  way  did  he  then  act? 
7.  How  came  he  to  lose  both  breakfast  and 
dinner  ?  8.  What  can  we  learn  from  this 
lesson?  9.  The  last  part  is  printed  in  a 
different  kind  of  letter  ;  what  do  you  call  it  ? 

II. — Books  open  at  page  98. 
1.  Where  were  these  two  children  brought 
up  ?  2.  Were  their  parents  rich  or  poor  ? 
3.  When  their  parents  died,  in  whose  care 
were  they  left  ?  (4)  How  did  their  uncle 
treat  them?  5.  Under  what  pretence  were 
they  taken  away?  6.  Did  the  two  men  do 
as  they  promised  ?  How  then  ?  7.  Why 
did  the  uncle  wish  to  be  rid  of  these  chil- 
dren? 8.  Tell  how  the  children  died.  9. 
What  became  of  the  uncle  and  the  two  men  ? 

Fourth  Grade. 
I. — Books  open  at  page  144. 
I.  In  what  country  was  David  born  and 
brought  up  ?  2.  Spell  his  father's  name. 
3.  What  was  David's  occupation  ?  4.  Give 
an  instance  of  his  bravery  in  youth.  5.  He 
was  a  poet  too.  What  are  his  writings 
called  ?  6.  What  people  made  war  with 
David's  people  at  that  time  ?  7.  What  big 
man  frightened  all  the  Israelites  ?  8.  How 
was  David  called  to  fight  with  this  giant  ? 
9.  Tell  how  they  met,  and  with  what  result. 

II. — Books  open  at  page  187. 
I.  What  is  a  soldier  ?  2.  Give  the  mean- 
ing of  "Life-guards."  3.  What  did  the 
soldier  say  on  seeing  his  old  favourite  ?  4. 
How  did  the  horse  show  that  he  knew  his 
old  master?  5.  Meaning  of  "touched  at 
the  scene  "  (1.  9,  page  188).  6.  How  did 
the  soldier  show  his  affection  for  Valiant? 
7.  What  is  a  "corn-chandler,"  and  what 
"  the  picture,"  a  few  lines  below  ?  8.  When 
the  boys  saw  this  picture  what  did  they  do  ? 
9.  Where  did   this  scene  occur?     How  do 

you  know  ? 

J^ifth  Grade. 

I. — Books  open  at  page  i. 
I.  How  many  children  were  in  this  family  ? 
2.  What  seemed  to  have  been  the  farmer's  ob- 
ject in  giving  each  a  peach  ?    3.  What  did  he 
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ask  them  before  they  went  to  bed  ?  4.  How 
many  of  them  answered  him,  and  which  spoke 
first  and  which  second?  5.  Who  did  the 
father  think  made  the  worst  use  of  his  peach  ? 
"Why?  6.  Which  of  the  sons,  according  to 
age,  were  named  Edmund  and  Alfred?  7. 
Who  do  yoii  think  made  the  best  use  of  his 
peach  ?  8.  This  lesson  is  taken  from  a  book 
of  parables.     What  is  a  parable  ? 

II. — Open  at  page  17. 
I.  What  is  meant  by  "  adherence  '  to 
truth?"  2  Petrarch  was  ^  poet ;  what  do 
you  understand  by  that?  3.  From  the  time 
given  in  the  lesson,  tell  when  this  hap- 
pened. 4.  What  is  a  Cardinal?  5.  Why 
does  "Italian"  begin  with  a  capital  and 
"poet"  without  one?  6.  "Recommended 
himself"  (I.  2).  How  did  Petrarch  recom- 
mend himself?  7.  Define  "lived"  (first 
sentence),  "recourse"  and  "  arms  "  (second 
sentence).  8.  What  are  Gospels  ?  (third 
sentence).     Name  the  Gospels. 

III. — Open  at  page  70. 
I.  Tell  something  of  the  writer  of  this 
song.  2.  Why  does  "Rapids"  begin  with 
a  capital,  and  what  Rapids  were  they  ?  3. 
"Voices  keep  tune."  Explain  the  phrase. 
4.  Give  the  sense  of  yet,  breath  and  shore 
(2nd  verse).  5.  There  are  three  double 
words  in  first  verse  ;  write  them,  with  mean- 
ings. 6.  Point  out  any  mistake  in  the  spell- 
ing of  fourth  and  thirteenth  lines.  7.  Who 
is  addressed  in  first  line,  page  71  ?  8.  Two 
words  in  the  last  verse  have  each  three  mean- 
ings; write  them. 

Sixth  Grade. 
I. — Books  open  at  page  96. 
I.  Who  is  the  supposed  speaker  in  this 
lesson,  and  what  is  addressed  ?  2.  Was  this 
horse  bred  in  Canada  or  in  England?  3. 
Mention  any  signs  or  points  of  a  fine  horse 
as  given  in  the  lesson.  4.  In  what  kind  of 
a  country  did  the  purchaser  live  ?  5.  What 
was  inducing  the  owner  to  sell  his  favour- 
ite ?  6.  Give  meaning  of  "  check  and  cheer" 
(6lh  verse.)  7.  How  did  the  affair  end?  8. 
Name  all  the  marks  of  punctuation  in  3rd 
verse. 


II.— Open  at  page  113. 

I.  What  is  a  petition  ?  2.  Where  was 
this  mouse?  3.  Give  the  meaning  of  "im- 
pending fate."  4.  What  kind  of  blood  is 
"  guiltless  blood  ?  "  5.  Give  the  sense  of  the 
last  two  lines  in  verse  4.  6.  What  was 
the  boon  spoken  of  in  verse  5?  7.  Who 
are  "Nature's  Commoners?"  (v.  6.)  8. 
When  is  it  right  to  kill  any  of  the  lower 
animals  ? 

III. — Open  at  page  152. 
I.  Where  is  the  Saskatchewan,  and  in 
what  direction  from  Hamilton  ?  2.  To  what 
class  of  animals  does  the  buffalo  belong  ?  3. 
How  are  they  usually  caught  ?  4.  Give  the 
name  for  a  number  of  buffaloes,  of  fishes,  of 
people.  5.  What  company  is  referred  to  in 
fifth  sentence  ?  6.  Name  the  principal  uses 
of  the  buffalo.  7.  Tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  "  trot"  and  a  "gallop,"  8.  Give  all 
the  meanings  of  chase,  butt  and  last. 

Seventh  Grade. 
I. — Books  open  at  page  177. 
I.  Who  was  Penn?  2.  For  what  is  he 
chiefly  noted  ?  3.  In  which  State  is  Phila- 
delphia, and  how  large  a  city  is  it  ?  4.  "  He 
treated  them  as  men  "  (1.  8).  What  does 
that  mean?  5.  How  was  the  second  pur- 
chase of  land  measured  ?  6.  What  did  the 
Indians  receive  in  exchange  for  their  land? 
7.  How  did  Penn  compel  them  to  abide  by 
their  bargain?  8.  In  what  way  did  the 
Indians  show  their  gratitude  to  Penn? 

II. — Open  at  page  192. 
I.  Where  did  this  burial  take  place?  2. 
Why  was  no  drum  beat,  music  played,  or 
gun  fired,  as  is  usual?  3.  What  is  meant  by 
"dead  of^  night?"  4.  Who  were  the  foe 
and  stranger  mentioned  in  v.  5  ?  5.  Give 
the  sense  of  ashes,  reck  and  Briton  (v.  6). 
6.  Change  the  first  two  lines  of  v.  6  into 
common  language.  7.  Why  was  the  task 
called  heavy  ?  8.  Three  double  words  occur 
in  the  first  verse.  Write  three  sentences, 
each   containing  a   pair  of    them  properly 

used. 

(71?  be  continued.) 
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TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 


CHRONICLE   OF   THE   MONTH. 


East  Bruce  Teachers'  Association. — 
The  sixteenth  semi-annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  in  the  Model  School, 
Walkerton,  on  the  24th  February,  1882, 
about  fifty  teachers  attending.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Clendening,  Public  School  Inspector,  was 
elected  President /r£>  tern.,  and  Mr.  A  Mac- 
intosh, Secretary.  After  the  minutes  of  last 
meeting  and  several  communications  were 
read,  an  essay,  entitled  "  Be  what  you 
seem,"  was  delivered  by  Miss  Sang,  which 
was  full  of  excellent  advice. — Mr.  Leyes 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Reading." — Mr. 
Telford  stated  that  reading  should  be  made 
intelligible  as  well  as  intelligent  to  the 
pupils.  In  the  first  stage  reading  was 
largely  imitative.  Phrase  reading  should  be 
the  proper  method.  He  thought  that  the 
pointing  out  of  the  words  to  the  pupils 
should  be  abolished.  He  was  in  harmony 
with  simultaneous  reading,  as  advocated  by 
Mr.  Leyes.  He  spoke  of  its  usefulness  in 
removing  timidity.  Error  in  reading,  un- 
corrected, confirmed  that  error.  Pupils 
should  not  be  advanced  too  rapidly  in  read- 
ing.— Mr.  Robb  advocated  intellectual  read- 
ing and  word-reading.  He  was  in  favour 
of  simultaneous  reading. — Mr.  Reilly's  ad- 
vocacy was  against  simultaneous  reading. — 
Mr.  Leyes  remarked  that  the  object  of  sim- 
ultaneous reading  was  to  economise  time, 
especially  in  large  schools. — Mr.  Telford 
was  of  opinion  that,  in  tablet  lessons,  sim- 
ultaneous reading  should  be  the  rule. — Mr. 
Clendening  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
teaching  reading  should  be  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers.  He  knew  of 
scholars  who  could  read  a  lesson  fluently, 
but  could  not  tell  one  word  from  another. 
The  eye  should  be  practised  to  observe,  and 
made  familiar  with  the  words  first  and  then 


with  phrases.  The  class  should  criticire  or 
correct  mistakes  made  by  a  pupil.  In  sim- 
ultaneous reading,  the  timid  would  be  en- 
couraged, the  slow  stirred  up,  and  the  fast 
restrained.  Pointing  out  words  should  be 
practised,  especially  when  the  pupils  do  not 
know  them. — Mr.  King  maintained  that 
simultaneous  reading  would  destroy  indi- 
viduality, encourage  laziness,  and  cause 
pupils  to  throw  away  their  books. — "Teach- 
ers' Associations,"  the  title  of  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Munro,  came  next.  It  was  highly  sug- 
gestive. He  stated  that  they  developed 
power  in  teaching,  removed  defects  in  train- 
ing, and  caused  teachers  to  look  upon  their 
profession  with  pride. — Mr.  Reddon  then 
gave  an  excellent  reading  on  "The  Earth 
and  Man." — "  Grammatical  Analysis  "  was 
next  taken  up  by  Mr.  Morgan,  B.A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  Walkerton,  and 
was  handled  in  an  able  manner. — Mr.  Hun- 
ter took  as  the  subject  of  his  essay,  "A 
Teacher's  Leisure  Hours."  They  should  be 
profitably  spent.  The  teacher  should  be 
vigorous,  and  have  good  health. — Miss 
Davidson  gave  a  reading,  which  was  full  of 
practical  suggestions. — Mr.  McKay,  of  the 
Walkerton  High  School,  handled  his  sub- 
ject— Arithmetic — in  an  able  and  lucid  man- 
ner. He  is  master  of  his  subject.  He  was 
interrogated  by  Messrs.  Burgess,  Leyes  and 
Telford  on  the  subject. — Mr.  McKechnie 
introduced  the  next  subject,  "Desirable 
Changes  in  Public  School  Programme." 
He  complained  of  there  being  too  many 
subjects,  and  pointed  out  other  defects. 

In  the  evening,  at  an  open  meeting  in  the 
town  hall,  Mr.  Robb  discussed  the  subject 
of  "Cramming,"  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  several  teachers  and  clergymen. 
Mr.  Telford  gave  a  humorous  reading. 
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The  first  subject  on  Saturday  morning 
was  that  of  "  Writing,"  which  was  well 
handled  by  Mr.  Richardson.  "The series  of 
New  Readers,"  by  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co.,  was 
then  severely  criticized  by  Mr.  Boyle. 
Messrs.  Telford  and  King  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  "that  no  series  of  Reading  Books 
should  be  authorized  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  until  the  opinion  of  the  teachers 
has  been  obtained  through  their  Local  and 
Provincial  Associations."  A  paper  by  Mr. 
McGill  on  the  **  Geography  of  Canada," 
and  an  essay  by  Mr.  Butchart  on  *'  Canada," 
were  then  read  and  discussed,  after  which 
the  following  oflficers  were  elected  : — Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Telford ;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Munro ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Morgan,  B.A.  ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Clendening,  I.P.S. 

Before  closing  the  proceedings,  resolutions 
of  condolence  with  the  families  of  the  late 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
Inspector  Marling  were  passed,  and  ordered 
to  be  embodied  in  the  minutes. 


West  Huron  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.— The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
West  Huron  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
in  the  Public  School,  Exeter,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Feb.  17th  and  i8th.  On  Friday, 
at  9.30  a.m.,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Mr.  y.  R.  Miller,  I.P.S.,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  1st  Vice-President, 
Mr.  John  Connolly,  after  which  Mr.  Samuel 
R.  Halls  read  the  minutes  of  last  meeting, 
which  were  adopted. 

Mr.  David  Boyle,  representative  of  the  j 
Canada  Publishing  Company,  Toronto,  now 
laid  before  the  Association  the  many  excel- 
lences of  their  series  of  Readers,  called  the 
"Royal  Canadian  Readers."  He  was 
listened  to  attentively,  but  no  action  was 
taken  for  or  against  the  series. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  W.  M.  Leigh  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  "Time  Tables"  in 
a  very  practical  manner,  by  exposing  to  view, 
on  the  blackboard,  a  copy  of  a  time-table 
used  by  himself,  which  he  fully  explained. 
Many  questions  were  asked  and  answered  re- 


lating to  the  topic,  and  not  a  few  com- 
plimentary remarks  were  uttered  in  behalf 
of  the  style  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
handled.  Mr.  P.  Strang  followed,  and  dis- 
closed the  secrets  of  "  Discount."  After 
copious  explanation  by  the  teacher,  the  use 
of  the  now  familiar  Unitary  Method  received 
special  emphasis.  Several  teachers  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  highly  pleased,  yet 
some  demurred,  so  far  as  Unitary  Method 
was  concerned,  by  substituting  in  its  place 
the  Rule  of  Three.  The  next  was  a  paper 
on  * '  Teachers'  Home  Reading, "  by  Mr.  F. 
Crassweller,  which  was  so  well  received  that 
he  was  immediately  informed  that  all  essays 
were  the  property  of  the  Institute.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  him  for  his  instruc- 
tive essay.  In  the  evening  a  public  meeting 
was  held,  Mr.  John  Connolly  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  H.  J.  Strang,  B.A.,  read  an  ex- 
haustive essay  on  the  subject  of  "Common 
Errors  of  Speech  and  their  Correction."  His 
essay  being  divided  into  parts,  the  manage- 
ment availed  themselves  of  the  interval  to 
introduce  some  music,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  evening,  viz., 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Miller,  God- 
erich  Public  School,  of  Chambers'  Encyclo- 
poedia,  as  a  testimonial  for  services  rendered 
as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association 
for  a  period  of  four  years. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  members  of  the 
Association  again  met  in  the  Public  School, 
when  it  was  decided  that  all  teachers,  mem- 
bers of  this  Institute,  by  paying  the  sum  of 
50  cents,  would  be  furnished  with  either  the 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  or  the 
School  Journal.  Mr.  Grassick  being  called 
upon,  read  a  paper  on  "  Penmanship,"  and 
at  intervals  during  the  reading  gave  proof 
of  his  skill  in  the  art.  Mr.  Geo.  Holman 
now  read  a  suggestive  essay  on  ' '  Hygiene  " — 
a  much-neglected  study. 

On  motion,  Mr.  H.  J.  Strang  took  the 
chair,  while  Mr.  John  Connolly  brought  be- 
fore the  members  "  Music,"  with  illustra- 
tions. He  handled  it  simply  in  the  form 
of  a  lesson  to  a  rural  school  ;  explained  the 
class  of  music  he  teaches  ;  showed  the  value 
of  music  as  a  means  of  giving  to  the  ordinary 
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pupil  a  ^ood  vocabulary,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  apt  to  memorize  the  words  of  a  song  in  a 
short  time  and  remember  them.  This  les- 
son, though  short,  yas  sound  and  practical. 
Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the 
various  members  who  brought  subjects  be- 
fore the  Association,  a  resolution  of  condo- 
lence with  J.  R.  Miller,  I.P.S.,  in  his  present 
affliction,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  him.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in 
Goderich  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


Conference  of  the  Wentworth 
County  School  Trustees. — A  meeting 
of  the  Wentworth  County  School  Trustees 
was  held  on  the  7th  of  March  at  Hamilton. 
There  were  thirty-five  trustees  present,  and 
the  meeting  was  a  most  influential  one. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith, 
County  School  Inspector,  and  Mr.  James 
H.  Wilson  performed  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Smith  addressed  the  meeting  at 
some  length  on  the  programme  of  subjects 
to  be  brought  forward  for  discussion,  and 
submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Text  Books.  A  lively  discussion  then  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  text  books,  and  some 
of  the  trustees  spoke  out  very  plainly  against 
many  of  the  books  now  in  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  county.  With  reference  to 
the  Readers,  considerable  dissatisfaction 
seems  to  exist,  and  the  desire  prevailed  in 
the  meeting  that  the  Readers  should  be  of  a 
more  national  tone,  and  that  only  one  series 
should  be  authorized  by  the  Government. 
A  number  of  the  trustees  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  after  which  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Text  Books  was  adopted. 
After  a  brief  recess,  and  on  the  arrival  of  ad- 
ditional trustees  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Boyle  addressed  the  Conference 
on  the  *' Koyal  Canadian  Readers."  He 
pointed  out  the  excellence  of  the  series 
about  to  be  published  by  the  Canada  Pub- 
lishing Company,  and  referred  to  the  num- 
berless errors  likely  to  arise  from  the  at- 
tempt to  assimilate  a  merely  English  publi- 
cation to  the  wants  of  Canadian  pupils. 


On  motion  it  was  resolved,  "That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  books  entitled 
"English  Readers,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Gage  &  Co.,  are  not,  in  their  present  crude 
state,  worthy  of  authorization  for  u-e  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Ontario." — Carried  unani- 
mously. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Orr,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Carpenter,  "That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  there  should  be  but  one 
series  of  Readers  and  one  Geography  author- 
ized ;  and  that  all  text  books  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  competent  com- 
mittee of  educationists  before  authorization." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Calder,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Orr,  "That  no  person  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  text-book  should  have  any 
voice  in  its  authorization." 

The  discussion  on  the  question  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  attendance 
at  the  Public  Schools  was  opened  by  the 
Inspector,  who  submitted  a  blank  form  to 
be  sent  by  teachers  to  the  parents  of  absent 
pupils,  notifying  them  of  the  number  of 
days  absent.  It  was  resolved,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Barclay,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  "That 
the  form  be  adopted  for  use,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  number  of  times  late."  The 
trustees  thought  that  the  calling  of  the  trus- 
tees together  once  a  year,  as  had  been  done 
already,  would  serve  the  purpose  intended 
by  a  Teachers'  Association,  and  no  new  As- 
sociation was  formed.  The  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Orr  and  Calder  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  a  resolution  on  the  death 
of  the  late  Dr.  Ryerson,  vSuperintendent  of 
Education.  They  reported  the  following, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously:  "That 
this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario  by  the  late  Egerton 
Ryerson,  D.D.,  for  many  years  occupying 
the  distinguished  position  of  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  ventures  to  ex- 
press the  conviction  that  he  will  long  live 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  who  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  immense  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  country."  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Inspector. 
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Report  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion OF  Ontario  for  the  years  1880  and 
1881.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  by  C.  Blackett  Robinson, 
Toronto. 

It  has  been  our  duty  year  after  year  to 
complain  of  the  antiquated  contents  of  the 
Minister's  Report  when  we  had  occasion  to 
review  it.  The  bulky  volume  of  some  400 
pages  lying  before  us  will  save  us  from  that 
duly  in  the  present  instance,  for,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  its  contents  will  allow,  it  is  a 
Report  for  the  year  1881  as  well  as  for  that  of 
1880  ;  in  fact  it  contains  matter  of  so  recent  a 
date  as  January  of  the  present  year.  Let  no 
one  ever  now  doubt  the  truth  of  the  proverb : 
"  Constant  dropping  wears  away  the  stone." 
It  is  true  that  part  of  the  contents  are  in 
a  somewhat  chaotic  state,  but  this  can  be 
easily  remedied  in  future  years.  The  great 
point  has  been  gained  in  getting  statistics  so 
recent  that  the  interest  in  them  is  still  fresh, 
while  the  results  they  show  are  of  practical 
value.  But  Mr.  Crooks's  merit  does  not  rest 
here  ;  he  has  manifested  a  laudable  desire  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  blue-book  by  insert- 
ing material  of  considerable  value  which  has 
never  appeared  in  any  previous  Report. 
Some  of  this  material  we  may  notice  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks. 

The  total  receipts  for  all  school  purposes 
in  1880  amounted  to  $3,254,829,  showing 
an  increase  of  over  $28,000  upon  the  receipts 
of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  the 
Government  contributes  8  per  cent,  in  the 
shape  of  a  legislative  grant;  21  per  cent,  is 
derived  from  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  other 
sources ;  while  the  remaining  71  per  cent, 
comes  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  we  should  expect,  the  rural  sections 
contribute  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
amount,  their  assessment  for  school  pur- 
poses in  1880  amounting  to  62  per  cent,  of 


the  whole  sum  collected.  This  fact  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  necessity  for  increased 
attention  to  the  training  of  the  children  in 
our  rural  schools. 

The  total  expenditure  for  all  school  pur- 
poses in  1880  was  $2,822,052,  being  a  de- 
crease of  $1 1,031.  The  cause  of  this  decrease, 
which  was  much  larger  in  1879,  is  due  to  the 
diminished  number  of  school-houses  erected. 
A  few  years  ago  it  became  the  disagreeable 
duty  of  Inspectors  to  insist  upon  more  and 
belter  school  accommodation.  This  led  to 
the  building  of  a  large  number  of  additional 
school-houses,  and  the  replacing  of  many 
dilapidated  buildings  by  those  of  a  better 
class.  The  report  gives  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion per  pupil  as  $5.85.  We  suppose  this  is 
one  of  the  improved  features  Mr.  Crooks 
intends  to  introduce  into  the  official  blue- 
book  ;  but  he  is  a  little  astray  in  his  method 
of  compulation.  We  have  ourselves,  in  past 
years,  furnished  our  readers  with  this  item, 
but  we  calculated  it  upon  the  average  attend- 
ance, which  is  the  only  legitimate  mode  of 
computation,  and  the  one  adopted  in  the 
English  Education  Report.  Mr.  Crooks 
takes  a  different  plan  ;  he  estimates  the  cost 
upon  the  registered  attendance :  hence  a  child 
who  has  attended  but  a  week  is  put  down  as 
costing  for  this  week's  education  as  much  as 
the  one  who  was  present  in  school  the  whole 
year.  While,  therefore,  the  cost  per  pupil 
was  $5.85  upon  the  registered  attendance,  it 
mounts  up  to  $12.88  reckoned,  as  it  should 
be,  upon  the  average  attendance.  The  cost 
in  counties  was  $13.14,  in  cities  $12.15,  ^"^^ 
in  towns  $1 1.20  per  pupil. 

It  may  surprise  our  readers  to  find  that 
counties  pay  most  for  the  education  of  the 
school  children,  seeing  that  the  salaries, 
which  are  the  main  item  of  expense,  are  so 
much  less  in  the  counties,  but  the  fact  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  average 
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attendance.  If  we  adopted  Mr.  Crooks's 
method  of  computation  we  would  find,  as 
indeed  he  shows,  that  the  cost  on  registered 
attendance  is  less  in  the  counties. 

The  total  school  population  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  i6  years  was  489,924,  being  a 
slight  decrease  from  the  number  for  1879. 
Of  this  number  30,195  are  returned  as  not 
attending  any  school  for  four  months  in  the 
year.  If  the  trustees  mean  anything  by  this 
return,  they  intend  it  to  indicate  the  number 
of  children  that  do  not  attend  any  school  at 
all.  That  this  is  evident  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  a  succeeding  page,  where  it  is 
shown  that  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
population,  or  over  130,000,  attended  school 
for  less  than  51  days  in  the  year  1879.  But 
the  Report  takes  a  different  view.  It  deducts 
the  number  of  those  under  17  years  of  age 
who  attended  high  and  private  schools  from 
the  number  shown  as  not  having  attended 
any  school,  and  the  figures  are  thus  reduced 
to  10,000.  By  additional  manipulation  the 
number  of  this  class  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age  is  again  reduced  to  5,878.  Hence, 
Mr.  Crooks  lays  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  there  are  not  6,000  children  in  the 
Province  who  are  not  reaping  the  benefits  of 
education  in  one  school  or  another.  He  has 
sanguine  hopes  that  the  change  made  in  the 
School  Law  in  1881  will  make  the  number 
not  attending  school  still  less.  Every  child 
between  7  and  13  years  of  age  is  now  re- 
quired to  attend  11  weeks  in  each  session, 
and  machinery  is  prescribed  for  seeing  that 
this  law  is  carried  out.  But  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment adopt  measures  to  have  the  law 
enforced,  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  will 
remain  on  our  statute  book  as  much  a  dead 
letter  as  the  previous  four  months'  law. 
Trustees  are  not  at  all  likely  to  enforce  a  law 
that  would  tend  to  make  them  unpopular,  so 
long  as  they  can  secure  a  reasonable  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  they  have  under  them 
without  resorting  to  it. 

Another  improvement  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly urged  appears  in  the  present  Report, 
in  the  table  showing  the  percentage  of  average 
attendance.  The  ordinary  reader  can  now 
see  at  a  glance  the  rate  of  attendance  in  the 


various  counties,  cities  and  towns.  We  our- 
selves gave  sufficient  statistics  from  the  re- 
ports in  previous  years  to  show  how  the  at- 
tendance stood  in  different  localities;  and 
in  making  these  up  we  had  occasion  to  point 
out  errors  in  the  printed  computations,  one 
of  which,  that  of  attendance  in  the  county 
of  Wellington,  is  acknowledged  in  a  foot- 
note of  the  present  Report,  but  without 
giving  us  credit  for  detecting  it.  Now,  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance  will  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  any  such  error  in 
future.  The  average  attendance  for  coun- 
ties, in  1879,  was  43  per  cent,  of  the  regis- 
tered attendance;  for  cities,  57  per  cent.; 
and  for  towns,  55  per  cent.  The  average 
for  the  Province  was  46  per  cent.;  this  is  i 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  thinly- 
settled  county  as  Lanark  should  have  the 
highest  average  attendance,  viz.,  50  per 
cent. ;  another  very  thinly-settled  county — 
Haliburton — has  the  lowest — 36  per  cent. 
Of  the  cities,  Hamilton  stands  first,  with  a 
percentage  of  65,  and  Ottawa  last,  with  49 
per  cent.  Perth,  again,  takes  the  lead  among 
the  towns  with  67  per  cent.,  while  Welland 
is  lowest  with  an  average  of  42.  Mr.  Crooks 
would  deserve  to  be  canonized  if  he  could 
hit  upon  some  legitimate  expedient  to  in- 
crease the  average  attendance.  It  is  not  a 
satisfactory  state  of  things  to  find  that  only 
forty-six  out  of  every  hundred  children  enjoy 
the  full  benefits  of  the  education  our  public 
schools  afford.  We  shall  rejoice  to  find  the 
law,  from  which  Mr.  Crooks  expects  so 
much,  operating  favourably,  as  it  should  do 
if  properly  administered,  upon  the  attend- 
ance of  scholars. 

There  were  33  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  the 
first  class,  22  in  the  second,  26  in  the  third, 
16  in  the  fourth,  and  only  3  in  the  fifth.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  81  per  cent,  of  our 
children  are  in  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Books.  The  number  of  schools  was  5,182  ; 
of  teachers,  6,747,  of  whom  3,264  were  male 
teachers  and  3,483  females.  By  a  calcula- 
tion of  our  own,  we  find  that  the  average 
salary  of  each  teacher  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince is  $313 — ^just  one  dollar  less  than  in 
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1878.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  remark  or 
two  in  our  review  of  the  last  Report  has  led 
to  a  more  accurate  method  of  estimating  the 
salaries  of  teachers ;  would  that  we  could 
light  upon  some  happy  expedient  to  make 
them  larger  !  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  average  salaries  in  detail : — 

Males.         F'emales. 

In  Counties $382  $241 

**  Cities 743  324 

•'Towns 564  256 

The  number  of  pupils  in  average  attend- 
ance to  each  teacher  in  the  Province  is  33  ; 
in  the  counties  it  is  30;  in  the  cities,  45; 
and  in  the  towns,  43.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers holding  First  Class  Provincial  Certifi- 
cates is  239;  Second  Class,  1,875;  Third 
Class,  3,706.  Old  County  Board  Certificates, 
First  Class,  279  ;  Second  Class,  104.  The 
latter  are  gradually  decreasing.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  another  large  decrease,  of  n8,  in 
the  number  of  Intermediate  Certificates — the 
number  standing  now  at  356. 

There  are  several  other  matters  of  interest 
in  the  Report  which  we  must  hold  over  till 
next  month.  In  the  editorial  columns  we 
intended  to  review  the  blue-book  from  the 
High  School  standpoint ;  but  this  task  we 
are  unable  for  the  present  month  to  overtake. 


rather  sparing  of  textual  conjectures,  except 
of  course  where  he  reaches  the  5th  Book  of 
the  De  Finibus  ;  for  there  such  extraordinary 
variations  appear  in  the  ancient  manuscripts 
as  to  suggest  that  two  entirely  different  edi- 
tions of  this  5th  Book  emanated  from  Cicero 
himself. 


M.  TuLLii  CiCERONis  De  Finibus  Bono- 
rum  ET  Malorum,  Libri  Quinque.  D 
lo.  Nicolaus  Madvigius,  Recensuit  et 
Enarravit.  Novi  Eboraci  :  Apud  Har- 
peros  Fratres,  MDCCCLXXXII.  To- 
ronto :  Willing  &  Williamson. 

Harpers  Brothers  continue  to  publish 
convenient  pocket  texts  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics.  The  most  recent  addition 
to  the  series  contains  Cicero's  grave  philo- 
sophical dialogues  on  the  True  Ends  of  Life. 
Here  critics  resort  for  the  orator's  most 
finished  product  in  philosophy,  while  biogra- 
phers seek  here  for  evidence  of  Cicero's  re- 
ligious convictions.  The  present  edition  re- 
prints the  introductions  and  the  textual 
emendations  of  Jens  Nikolai  Madvig,  the 
distinguished  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Denmark,  who  is  better  known  to  all 
classical  students  as  the  author  of  the  Latin 
Grammar.  Though  Madvig  is,  in  Danish 
politics,  an  ardent  Radical,  still,  by  an  inter- 
esting mental  reaction  that  may  be  noticed 
also  in  Mommsen,  Gladstone,  and  many 
other  literary  politicians,  he  is,  on  the  intel- 
lectual side,  rather  conservative.     Madvig  is 


C.  JuLii  Cy^SARis  Commentarii  De  Bello 
Gallico,  Libri.  I.-V.,  from  the  text  of 
Schneider,  carefully  revised,  with  various 
readings  from  the  best  extant  editions, 
comprising  those  of  Ondendorp,  Herzog, 
Nipperdey,  Elberling,  Krauer  and  others, 
elucidated  by  notes,  critical  and  explana- 
tory ;  a  Vocabulary  of  all  words  in  the  text ; 
and  a  Series  of  Easy  Reading  Lessons  for 
Beginners,  designed  as  a  First  Latin  Book 
in  Schools,  by  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Twelfth  edition.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  Sc  Co. 

The  First  Three  Books  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  elucidated  by  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory ;  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words 
in  the  text ;  and  a  Series  of  Easy  Reading 
Lessons  for  Beginners,  designed  as  a  First 
Greek  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  by  A.  K. 
Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Eighth  edition. 
London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  these  excellent  and  popular  edi- 
tions of  Junior  Classics  to  the  notice  of  those 
of  our  readers  not  already  made  acquainted 
with  their  merits.  They  are  admirable  books 
for  boys  beginning  to  read  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  reading  lessons,  which  form  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  present  works,  and  by 
which  the  learner  may  be  led,  by  easy  and 
gradual  steps,  to  the  power  of  analyzing  and 
disentangling  the  most  difficult  constructions 
which  occur  in  Xenophon  and  Casar,  are 
true  pontes  dassici  to  these  authors.  The 
teacher  who  may  think  it  advisable  to  help 
a  boy  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics 
by  learned  disquisitions  upon  etymological, 
geographical  or  mythological  questions,  will 
perhaps  not  be  gratified  with  the  treatment 
of  these  matters  in  these  little  volumes.  Nor 
will  he  that  loves  a  Sanscrit  root  more  than 
the  exact  meaning  of  a  phrase  be  better 
pleased.  But,  assuredly,  he  that  wishes,  with 
the  help  of  a  good  grammar  and  in  spite  of 
the  "Intermediate,"  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek,  will  not  be  disappointed  if  he  invoke 
their  help. 

As  might  be  judged  from  the  name  of  the 
publishers,  the  works  are  unexceptionable  in 
typography,  paper,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. We  heartily  commend  them  to  all 
in  need  of  such  books  as  these  profess  to  be. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


♦'PER  VIAS  RECTAS." 

He  who  looks  narrowly  into  the  motives 
which  influence  men  in  their  daily  pursuits 
will  not  find  much  that  is  creditable  to  hu- 
manity. We  are  all  conscious,  more  or  less, 
of  acting  from  interested  motives  in  our  con- 
tact with  the  world  ;  and  we  too  often  pursue 
our  course  in  paths  that  are  not  righteous. 
In  these  days  it  is  "the  heathen  Chinee" 
and  not  the  stern  Puritan  that  is  our  model 
and  exam  pier.  Yet  we  all  profess  to  admire, 
and  to  have  a  word  of  commendation  for, 
that  stalwart  rectitude  of  our  forefathers 
which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
character  and  the  glory  of  the  olden  time. 
In  our  spirit  of  emprise,  and  eagerness  to  lay 
hold  on  the  good  things  of  the  land,  we  have 
departed  from  their  slow,  old-fashioned  ways, 
and  have  lost  the  mould  of  that  simplicity 
and  genuineness  of  character  which  made 
them  beloved,  and  threw  a  sanctity  over  old- 
time  life  and  its  relations.  But  we  of  these 
modern  times  have  fallen  upon  an  age  of 
competition,  and  consequently  one  of  shams. 
The  life  that  used  to  be  heroic  is  now  poor 
and  commonplace ;  and  in  the  struggle  for 
position  and  power  we  make  a  sacrifice  of 
dignity  and  throw  chivalry  to  the  winds. 
This  decadence  in  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
past  age,  unhappily,  is  not  limited  to  any 
one  profession.  It  is  exemplified  in  all.  But 
it  may  be  beneficial  to  refer  to  some  of  its 
traces,  particularly  in  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing, that  its  progress  may  be  arrested  and  a 
return  made  to  higher  ideals. 

In  education  nothing  is  more  noticeable 
than  the  inroads  which  trade  and  trade  tac- 
tics have  made  upon  its  domain.  Competi- 
tive examinations  and  the  race-heats  between 
rival  schools  have  introduced  elements  fatal 
to  good  training.  The  grind  for  an  exami- 
nation day,  and  the  injudicious  prominence 
given  to  certain  studies,  have  also  had  a  pre- 


judicial effect.  The  machinery  of  the  system^ 
moreover,  has  been  turned  to  its  disadvan- 
tage. In  our  own  Province  this  has  been 
debauched  for  personal  ends,  and  the  tone  of 
the  schools  has  been  lowered  in  consequence. 
Inspectors  have  not  always  been  mindful  of 
their  judicial  character,  nor  have  they  held 
the  balance  evenly.  They  have  had  their 
preferences,  and,  not  unseldom,  have  made' 
themselves  friends  of  '*  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteousness." This  has  wrought  a  great 
evil,  and  set  a  bad  example  before  the  pro- 
fession. The  trafhc  in  the  implements  of 
instruction,  to  which  some  have  unscrupu- 
lously lent  themselves,  has  been  another  de- 
parture from  the  path  of  rectitude.  In  high 
places,  politics  and  partisan  bias  have  further 
dethroned  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  profession. 
The  Department  itself  has  not  been  a  sanc- 
tuary of  honour,  nor  a  Bethel  round  which 
pure  hearts  and  clean  hands  have  gathered. 
The  official  kalsomining  of  the  ex-Clerk  of 
the  Depository  has  been  no  aid  to  morals. 
The  influence,  from  the  centre  outwards,  has 
not  been  elevating  ;  in  some  respects  it  has 
been  positively  pernicious. 

At  the  meetings,  moreover,  of  School 
Boards  and  Teachers'  Conventions  we  hear 
not  a  little  of  the  arts  of  the  schemer,  and 
the  schools  themselves  are  being  infected 
with  the  universal  malady.  There  is  a  per- 
ceptible decline  in  the  tone  of  the  profession, 
and  a  lack  of  loyalty  to,  and  rough  crowding 
of,  one  another.  We  seem  to  have  lost  what 
Carlyle  calls  "the  habit  of  behaving  with 
justice  and  wisdom,"  and  to  be  unable  to 
act  with  "  unpremeditated  sincerity."  Some 
Inspectors  we  could  name  are  making  rapid 
proficiency  in  wire-pulling,  and  their  dis- 
tricts are  fast  being  steeped  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  intrigue.  Wits  are  being  sharpened 
at  the  expense  of  morals.  If  we  are  to  credit 
the  statements  of  passed  pupils,  our  Normal 
Schools,  too,  signally  fail  in  their  duty  ;  and 
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recent  charges  more  seriously  affect  the 
Ottawa  institution.  In  the  general  moral 
exhaustion,  a  gloom  is  settling  upon  the  pro- 
fession, and  its  more  worthy  members  are 
having  their  faith  shaken  in  the  upward  pro- 
gress of  education.  "Knowledge  comes,  but 
wisdom  lingers."  The  Administration  has 
become  a  political  system,  and  those  who 
look  ahead  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  future. 
Professional  advancement,  they  fear,  is  not 
to  be  determined  by  merit.  In  the  case  of  a 
recent  vacancy,  the  Department  is  besieged 
by  applicants,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  pulling 
party  wires,  instead  of  trusting  to  their  record 
and  reputation.  This  course  is  taken  un- 
wisely; but  it  is  a  surrender  of  dignity  and 
self-respect  for  which  the  Minister,  we  fear, 
is  himself  responsible.  But  Head  Masters 
do  not  forget  the  political  appointment  to 
Brantford.  Nevertheless,  the  vacant  Inspec- 
torship should  seek  the  man,  not  the  man 
the  post.  Mr.  Crooks,  by  a  good  appoint- 
ment, has  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  the 
Masters  from  apprehension  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  profession  would  be  glad  to 
be  assured  that  the  things  that  weigh  with 
him,  in  dispensing  his  patronage,  are  char- 
acter, length  of  service,  and  solid  acquire- 
ments. Fidelity  to  the  highest  interests  of 
his  office,  demands  this  ;  and  no  whisperings 
of  party  politics  should  drown  the  voice.  An 
occasional  note  to  heighten  the  morale  of 
the  profession,  to  discredit  self-seeking,  and 
promote  esprit  de  corps.,  would  be  a  word 
in  season.  The  Minister's  office  is  one  to 
be  looked  up  to ;  it  should  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  moral  man,  and  a  well  of  in- 
spiration for  his  work.  "  Cujus  vita  fulgur^ 
ejus  verba  tonitrua,^^ 


THE   MINISTER  AND   THE   HIGH 
SCHOOL  INSPECTORSHIP. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  in  type 
the  announcement  has  been  made  that  Mr. 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  B.A.,  of  Brantford,  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Mr.  Marling  in  the  High  School 
Inspectorship.  Regarded  absolutely,  Mr. 
Hodgson's  appointment  is,  in  many  respects, 
unobjectionable.  He  is  a  Silver  Medallist  ip 
10 


Classics  of  Toronto  University,  the  Head 
Master  of  one  of  the  leading  Institutes  in  the 
Province,  and  has  been,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic can  judge,  a  successful  and  hard-working 
teacher.  His  position  and  scholarship  gave 
him  claims  to  a  consideration  which  might 
have  been  properly  refused  on  the  ground  of 
his  comparative  inexperience.  But  we  are 
not  inclined  to  raise  objections  to  the  Minis- 
ter's selection.  We  are  heartily  thankful 
that  no  sycophant,  no  hanger-on  of  the  De- 
partment, no  mere  political  wire-puller,  has 
carried  off  the  prize.  Shadwell,  we  are  told, 
"never  deviated  into  sense."  Our  Minister 
of  Education  has  on  this  occasion  the  ad- 
vantage of  Shadwell.  Indeed,  considering 
^the  attitude  Mr.  Crooks  assumed  from  the 
first  in  regard  to  this  appointment,  Mr. 
Hodgson's  success  was  in  our  mind  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion.  We  have  it  on  the 
best  authority  that  Mr.  Crooks  voluntarily 
informed  candidates  for  the  vacancy  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  appoint  no  one 
who  had  been  "mixed  up  in  the  old  feuds." 
This  calls  for  remark.  And  first  we  would 
remind  the  Minister  that  the  attacks  on  the 
Central  Committee,  and  the  ill-feeling  that 
still  exists  in  certain  quarters,  were  caused 
by  his  own  blundering  and  by  the  vicious 
conduct  of  some  of  his  subordinates.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
if  we  here  for  a  moment  confront  the  present 
with  the  past.  It  is  only  fair  to  those  who  had 
the  courage,  persistence,  and  public  spirit  to 
force  the  Government  to  do  its  duty,  and  on 
whose  honour  and  good  faith  the  Minister 
has  now  the  ill-grace  to  reflect,  to  recall  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  abuses  against 
which  a  certain  portion  of  the  profession  con- 
tended. The  platform  of  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Crooks's  initial  policy  was  as  follows: — 

I.  That  no  one  should  be  an  Examiner  on 
the  Central  Committee  whose  scholarship 
and  honesty  did  not  recommend  him  for  an 
appointment. 

Since  the  Scandal  period  Mr.  Crooks  has 
accepted  this  doctrine,  and  has  unceremo- 
niously disposed  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Tilley, 
Hughes  and  Dr.  McLellan.  In  reference  to 
the  last-nanied  person,  we  may  add,  ?.s  an 
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evidence  of  the  Minister's  estimate  of  his 
actions,  that  it  is  well  understood  that  so 
long  as  the  professor  continues  a  book-builder 
and  book-pedlar,  Mr.  Crooks  would  give 
him  no  place  on  the  Committee. 

2.  That  there  should  be  a  Rotation  of 
Examiners. 

This,  after  a  coy  delay,  Mr.  Crooks  has 
also  accepted. 

3.  That  there  was  grave  reason  to  suspect 
Mr.  Kirkland  and  Dr.  McLellan  of  collusion 
in  the  matter  of  Examinations. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Crooks  himself  admits 
the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
brought  the  matter  before  the  public.  But 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Committee  would 
itself  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  stand  taken  by  the  opponents  of  these 
parties. 

4.  That  there  was  also  grave  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  had  been  collusion  between  a 
publishing  firm  and  certain  members  of  the 
Committee. 

No  sane  man  now  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  The  whole  course  of  events  since 
the  charge  was  made  indicates  this  most  un- 
mistakably. It  is  true  that  Dr.  McLellan 
was  "whitewashed"  at  the  investigation  ; 
but  he  was  subsequently  left  off  the  Univer- 
sity Senate  by  an  intelligent  constituency,  in 
a  contest  in  which  this  was  the  question  at 
issue.  Further,  the  advisory  functions  of  the 
Central  Committee  have  ceased,  and  when 
authorization  is  to  be  considered,  the  Minis- 
ter consults  outsiders  or  his  own  sweet  will. 
All  the  preceding  facts  are  known  to  the 
public ;  but  there  are  others  besides  con- 
nected therewith,  which  are  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  the  authors  of  the  movement  against 
Mr.  Crooks's  maladministration,  and  which 
convince  them  that  their  course  has  had  the 
approval  of  honest  and  honourable  men.  We 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  Education  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Committee  as  at  first  constituted.  Their 
efforts  have  produced  results  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  profession  at  large,  and  they 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  stand  they 
took  against  recklessness  and  incompetence. 
But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  Mr.  Crooks's 


attitude  on  the  question  of  the  appointment  ? 
If,  as  his  course  of  late  has  shown,  he  practi- 
cally admits  the  propriety  of  their  conduct, 
is  he  justified  in  offering  these  gentlemen  an 
uncalled-for  insult,  especially  when  none  of 
them  was  an  applicant  for  the  vacancy  ?  Is 
it  to  be  understood  henceforth  that  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  office  under  Mr.  Crooks 
is  indifference  to  the  interests  of  Education, 
or  abject  subservience  to  Departmental  ca- 
price? We  hold,  first,  that,  admitting  the 
correctness  of  the  Minister's  attitude,  he  has 
acted  unadvisedly  in  publishing  his  reasons. 
Garrulousness  is  as  much  a  misfortune  as  in- 
eptitude. Secondly,  that  the  official  revival 
of  the  Scandal  will  provoke  more  ill-will  and 
stir  up  bitterer  feelings  than  anything  that 
has  since  occurred.  The  responsibility  of 
the  resurrection  of  this  foul-smelling  episode 
in  his  career  will  now  rest  on  the  Minister, 
and  he  cannot  blame  in  others  what  he  has 
sanctioned  by  his  own  conduct. 

So  far,  however,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  is  con- 
cerned, no  blame  can  attach  to  him  ;  and  it 
would  be  iniquitous  to  visit  on  the  servant 
the  sins  of  the  master.  He  has  our  best 
wishes  for  his  success,  and  may  securely 
count  on  the  support  of  the  conductors  and 
owners  of  this  journal,  so  long  as  he  dis- 
charges his  duties  as  Inspector  with  the  abil- 
ity and  zeal  that  have  characterized  him  as 
a  Master.  Many,  no  doubt,  will  feel  cha- 
grined that  their  claims  have  been  ignored ; 
that  long  experience  and  marked  success 
under  trying  circumstances  have  not  weighed 
with  the  Minister.  They  must,  however, 
remember  that  matters  might  have  been  far 
worse;  and  that  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Crooks 
as  to  their  respective  claims  will  be  regarded 
with  respect  only  by  those  who  have  for- 
gotten the  matter  of  the  University  appoint- 
ments. 

THE  LATE  DEAN  GRASETT. 

"The  blind,  indiscriminate  hand  of  com- 
mon death"  has  once  more,  in  our  midst, 
shown  us  its  relentless  work.  One  by  one 
the  men  of  valour  and  truth  who  have  served 
the  Province  from  its  infancy  are  passing 
away.     So    long    meeting   together  at    the 
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Council  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
Province,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of 
Toronto  was  not  long  in  following  to  the 
silent  world  his  late  associate  in  educational 
work — the  venerable  Dr.  Ryerson.  His 
death  creates  a  gap  in  many  circles,  social 
and  ecclesiastical ;  but  nowhere  will  he  be 
more  missed  than  from  the  rapidly-thinning 
ranks  of  those  who  were  wont  to  meet  him 
in  Council  on  School  and  College  affairs,  in 
which,  throughout  a  long  life-time,  he  took 
a  hearty  and  intelligent  interest.  Dean 
Grasett's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education 
was  only  exceeded  by  his  devotion  to,  and 
life-service  in,  the  work  of  the  Church.  He 
was  a  fine  type  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  past 
— a  cultured  scholar,  a  benevolent  and  kind- 
hearted  gentleman,  and  a  single-minded  and 
devout  Churchman.  Besides  his  service, 
throughout  a  whole  generation,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
Province,  the  late  Dean,  for  a  period  of  over 
forty  years,  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Toronto  Collegiate 
Institute,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  took  an 
enlightened  and  helpful  interest,  and  through- 
out its  career  was  ever  its  hearty  friend  and 
wise  counsellor.  The  loss  education  sustains 
in  the  death  of  this  good  man  is  not  to  be 
calculated  ;  and  it  were  well  for  it  could  it 
reckon  among  the  coming  men  those  who 
would  serve  its  interests  with  the  like  pro- 
bity, intelligence,  and  faithfulness.  As  one 
after  another  of  the  veterans  pass  away,  we 
look  round  for  the  culture,  the  fairness,  the 
discretion,  the  adaptability  to  circumstances 
and  constant  recognition  of  '*  the  power  that 
makes  for  righteousness"  which  character- 
ized them,  and  hope  that  the  men  who  are 
coming  to  the  front,  and  upon  whom  the 
weight  of  responsibility  will  soon  press,  may 
profit  by  the  bright  example  of  the  worthy 
life  that  has  just  closed. 


LITERARY  AND   EDUCATIONAL 
NOTES. 

The  friends  of  wholesome  reading  for  the 
young  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  six- 
penny illustrated  edition  of  that  admirable 


work,  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
of  London  and  New  York. 

New  and  greatly  extended  editions  of  Cas- 
sell's  "  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary," and  of  that  publisher's  "  French- 
English  and  English-French  Dictionary," 
have  just  appeared.  The  popularity  of  these 
excellent  books  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  is  in  its  38th  thousand,  and  the 
latter  in  its  1 26th  thousand.  The  books  have 
the  double  merit  of  fulness  and  cheapness. 

Another  excellent  book  for  school  libra- 
ries is  being  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  entitled  "  Scientific 
Industries  Explained."  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  show  how  some  of  the  important 
articles  of  commerce  are  made,  and  to  ex- 
plain, in  clear  and  concise  language,  the 
mysteries  connected  with  the  electric  light, 
the  telephone,  and  other  scientific  inventions 
of  the  time.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  and 
accurate  scientific  encyclopaedia. 

The  two  following  manuals  we  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  from  their  respective  publishers,  but 
are  necessitated  to  defer  reviews  of  them  until 
our  next  issue  : — 

From  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  Toronto.— 
"  Chemistry  for  Intermediates,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  Concise  Definitions,  Short  Notes, 
and  Chemical  Problems,  adapted  for  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  the  Interme- 
diate and  Second  Class  Teachers'  Examina- 
tion of  the  Education  Department,  Ontario, 
by  A.  P.  Knight,  M.  A.,  Rector  and  Science 
Master,  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute ;  to 
which  are  appended  Examination  Questions 
on  Chemistry,  selected  from  those  recently 
set  at  Toronto,  Queen's  and  Victoria  Uni- 
versities ;  also  those  of  the  Intermediate, 
from  1876  to  1881." 

From  Canada  Publishing  Co.  (Limited), 
Toronto. — "  Scott's  Marmion,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes ;  preceded  by  Critical 
Notes  on  English  Metrical  Romance,  and 
Scott  and  his  Period,  by  T.  C.  L.  Armstrong, 
M.A.,  LL.'B.,  of  Osgoode  Hall,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  late  Modern  Language  Master,  Colle- 
giate Institute,  Hamilton." 
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MR.    DAVID   BOYLE  AND   MESSRS. 
GAGE  &  CO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  Monthly. 

Sir, — From  whatever  aspect  we  view  the 
dastardly  attack  on  Mr.  David  Boyle,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  School 
Journal^  the  abject  meanness  and  stupen- 
dous impudence  of  the  writer  are  manifest. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  "lifting  veils"  in 
this  case.  The  veil  is  so  thin  that  the  base- 
ness of  the  motive  can  be  seen  without  re- 
moving it.  Doubtless  the  writer,  in  the  lit- 
tleness of  his  soul,  fancied  that  he  was  kill- 
ing two  birds  with  one  stone;  but  he  must 
not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  that  the  recoil  of 
the  missile  has  wounded  himself  more  than 
it  has  his  intended  victims.  Those  who  were 
present  at  the  Wellington  Teachers'  Conven- 
tion about  a  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a 
straightforward,  manly  way,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Gage,  gave  reasons  why  teachers 
should  not  support  the  School  Journal  in 
preference  to  the  Educational  Monthly, 
will  not  have  far  to  look  for  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  attack. 

If  Mr.  Boyle  had  been  employed  to  "get 
up  "  a  series  of  mathematical  works ;  some 
justification  might  be  found  for  the  exposure 
of  his  weakness  in  mathematical  subjects. 
But  what  have  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  do 
with  School  Readers?  How  many  of  our 
best  writers  have  known  almost  nothing  of 
mathematics  !  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  did 
not  suit  Gage&  Co. 's  purpose  to  publish  Mr. 
Boyle's  marks  in  all  the  subjects,  much  less 
in  those  subjects  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
which  is  requisite  for  taking  part  in  the  pre- 
paring of  a  series  of  School  Readers.  Let 
me  supply  them,  and  the  reason  for  their 
suppression  becomes  evident. 

Mr.  Boyle  obtained  at  the  Examination  to 
which  Gage  &  Co.  refer,  the  following  marks 
— the  highest  being  i  and  the  lowest  6  : — 
Reading  i,  Spelling  i,  Etymology  i,  Gram- 
mar I,  Composition  i,  Geography  i,  Educa- 
tion I,  Botany  i.  School  Law  i.  Natural 
History  I.  How  many  teachers  can  show  a 
better  record  ?  And  to  show  that  Mr.  Boyle's 
high  attainments  in  these  subjects  have  borne 
legitimate  fruit,  I  have  it  directly  from  G.  W. 
Field,  B.A.,  late  Principal,  and  Mr.  C.  Mac- 
pherson,  late   Mathematical   Master  of  the 


Flora  High  School,  that  of  all  the  scholars 
who  entered  that  institution,  Mr.  Boyle's 
pupils  were  preeminently  distinguished  in 
the  English  branches  by  their  general  intelli- 
gence, due  no  doubt  to  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  teaching. 

While  Mr.  Boyle  has  never  proclaimed 
himself  a  "leading  educator,"  he  richly  de- 
serves the  title  ;  and  those  who  have  applied 
it  to  him  are  amply  justified  by  the  testimony 
of  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  But  there 
is  one  phase  of  this  question  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  malicious  attack  on  Mr. 
Boyle  is  a  species  of  blackmailing  on  the 
teaching  profession — a  standing  menace  to 
every  teacher  in  Canada.  It  says  in  effect  : 
"  Support  the  Cattada  School  Journal ,  advo- 
cate the  introduction  of  our  precious  publi- 
cations, with  all  their  imperfections,  into  the 
Public  Schools,  or  we  will  show  up  your 
weak  points,  and  blast  your  career  as  a 
teacher." 

I  do  not  appeal  to  Canadian  teachers  to 
resent  this  insult,  being  certain  that  they 
know  what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  the 
profession.  The  just  resentment  which  every 
teacher  must  feel  has  already  discovered 
itself  in  the  resolution  passed  by  perhaps  the 
only  Teachers'  Convention  held  since  the 
publication  of  the  disgraceful  article,  in  which 
they  strongly  condemn  the  action  of  Gage 
&  Co. 

"  Curses  come  home'to  roost  "  will  doubt- 
less be  aptly  illustrated  in  the  consequences 
of  this  bitter  personal  attack.  I  have  evi- 
dence, from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
storm  of  indignation  that  it  has  evoked. 
Gage  &  Co.  have  awakened  a  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Boyle  that  perhaps  he  could  never  have 
created  for  himself;  and  his  value  as  the 
agent  of  the  Canada  Publishing  Company 
has  been  doubled.  The  Company  no  doubt 
feel  this,  and  Mr.  Boyle  owes  to  Gage  &  Co. 
eternal  gratitude. 

ViNDEX. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  Monthly. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  more  than  strange  that 
Inspectors  of  Public  Schools  have  not  yet 
been  favoured  with  copies  of  the  last  Report 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  or  with  even  a 
single  copy  of  the  School  Bill  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  ?  I 
am  charged  with  the  task  of  superintending 
the  Public  Schools  of  a  large  county,  and  I 
have  received  neither  of  the  documents  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Prominent  and  active 
politicians  have  received  them  from  Members 
of  Parliament. 

Yours  respectfully,  X. 
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WORDSWORTH.* 


BY   THE    REV.    S.    LYLE,    HAMILTON. 


WORDSWORTH'S  fame  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  But  if  his 
poems  have  been  coldly  and  even 
cruelly  received  by  some,  they  have 
been  by  others  as  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired, and  as  indiscriminately  praised. 
Many  of  the  thoughtful  and  cultured 
cherish  a  profound  respect  for  the 
man  and  greatly  admire  his  genius. 
In  the  honourable  roll  of  poetic 
names,  Matthew  Arnold,  no  mean  cri- 
tic, places  Wordsworth  third.  Shake- 
speare heads  the  list,  Milton  stands 
second,  and  the  third  place  is  held 
by  Wordsworth.  Francis  Jeffrey,  the 
brilliant  reviewer,  says,  when  speaking 
of  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  "  this 
will  never  do."  He  admits  some 
merit  in  the  lyrical  ballads — an  "  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  lowlinessof  tone," 
wavering  prettily  "  between  stillness 
and  pathos."  But  the  "  Excursion  " 
is  a  poor  imitation  of  Cowper  and  of 

*A  Paper  read  before  the  Hamilton  Literary  and 
Scientific  Association,  March  9th,  1882. 
II 


Milton,  engrafted  on  the  natural  drawl 
of  the  Lakers,  and  diluted  by  a  pro- 
fuse and  irrepressible  wordiness.  To 
those  who  have  studied  Wordsworth 
carefully,  and  have  with  pleasure  lis- 
tened to  him  singing 

Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love  and  hope 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith, 
Of  blessed  consolation  in  distress, 
Of  moral  strength  and  intellectual  power. 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread, 

Jeffrey's  estimate  appears  cruelly  un- 
just. With  all  Wordsworth's  faults, 
and  they  are  not  a  few,  he  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  poets.  Let  us  try 
to  estimate  the  grounds  on  which 
such  claims  rest. 

I.  He  is  a  lover  of  nature.  And 
here,  as  in  much  else,  "  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man."  His  intense 
sympathy  with  nature  manifested 
itself  in  his  boyish  rambles  over 
Hawkshead  moor  and  mountain. 

Even  then  I  felt 
Gleams  like  the  flashing  of  a  shield  ;  the  earth 
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And  common  face  of  nature  spake  to  me, 
Rememberable  things. 

His  desire  to  see  nature  in  her 
every  mood  and  phase,  led  him  out 
into  the  fields  at  night  that  he  might 
watch  the  stars,  and  listen  to  the 
awful  voice  of  the  coming  storm  as  it 
strikes  on  the  distant  rock.  Yearning 
to  have  a  sight  of  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful,  he  climbed  the  moun- 
tains that  he  might  "  behold  the  sun 
rise  up  and  bathe  the  world  in 
light."  As  he  looked  down  on  the 
solid  frame  of  earth  and  ocean's 
liquid  mass ;  as  he  touched  the 
clouds,  and  \\\  their  faces  read  un- 
utterable love,  he  felt  inspired,  and 
needed  not  the  help  of  man  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  scene.  In 
his  own  words  : 

Sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being  ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live  ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffer'd  no  request, 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love ! 

Bom  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumber- 
land, Wordsworth's  early  years  were 
spent  amid  scenes  lovely,  wild,  and 
inspiring.  Many  a  time  this  tender 
and  thoughtful  boy  wandered  along 
the  picturesque  rivers  of  the  Derwent 
and  the  Cocker,  and  watched  them 
meeting  and  mingling  their  waters 
near  the  spot  where  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle  look  down  on  the  quaint 
old  town.  Deeply  did  the  scene  im- 
press him.  Speaking  of  the  Derwent 
he  says : 

One,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse's  song, 
And  from  his  ford  and  shallows  sent  a  voice 
That  flow'd  along  my  dreams. 

At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  Hawkshead,  and  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  other  ex- 


tremity of  the  Lake  scenery.  Whether 
he  is  setting  springs  for  woodcock, 
hanging  on  the  naked  crags  of  the 
rock  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the  raven's 
nest,  following  the  path  of  the  solitary 
eagle  so  rarely  seen,  plunging  into 
the  woods  in  quest  of  nuts,  or  hissing 
"  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
confederate,"  he  is  ever  drinking 
deeper  and  deeper  draughts  of  nature's 
fountain.  In  later  days  Wordsworth 
recognizes  the  healthful  influences  of 
nature  in  developing  what  was  truest 
and  best  in  his  life,  and  restraining 
him  from  evil. 

Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  human  sentiments  that  make  this  earth 
So  dear,  if  I  should  fail,  with  grateful  voice, 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains  and  ye  lakes. 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds, 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was  born. 
If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,   and  have 

lived 
With  God  and  nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires, 
The  gift  is  yours  ;  if  in  these  times  of  fear, 
This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthrown  ; 
If,  'mid  indifference  and  apathy, 
And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how, 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love, 
Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  visionary  minds  ;  if  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  more  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith 
That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support, 
The  blessing  of  my  life;  the  gift  is  yours, 
Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts  ;  'tis  yours, 
Ye  mountains  !      Thine,  O  nature  !     Thou 

hast  fed 
My  lofty  speculations  ;  and  in  thee 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion. 

Even  in  his  student  life  at  Cam- 
bridge, love  of  nature  is  the  ruling 
passion.  In  going  up  to  this  ancient 
and  illustrious  seat  of  learning,  he 
felt  his  heart  rising  as  he  neared  the 
enchanted  ground. 

As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  we  drew, 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  eddy's  force. 
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But  even  in  this,  the  Alma  Mater 
of  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe, 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Waller,  Milton, 
Herbert  and  Gray,  Wordsworth  could 
not  free  himself  from  the  spell  of 
nature.  With  pleasure  he  listened  to 
the  college  clock  tolling  the  hours 
"  twice  over,  with  a  male  and  female 
voice;"  with  pleasure  he,  by  the  aid  of 
the  struggling  moonbeams  or  favour- 
ing stars. 

Beheld 
The  antechapel,  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought, 
alone. 

But  with  infinitely  greater  pleasure 
he  stood  under  the  "  brown  o'er- 
arching  groves,  that  contemplation 
loves."  From  his  own  words  we  can 
picture  the  poet  stealing  out  from  the 
dim  cloisters  of  the  school  or  to  the 
shade  of  the  ash  tree,  wreathed  with 
ivy,  decorated  with  autumn  tassels, 
and  wet  with  the  dew,  if  not  with  the 
spray  of  the  river,  and  calmly  and 
thoughtfully  contemplating  the  scene. 
"  Scarcely  Spenser's  self,"  he  says. 

Could  have  more  tranquil  visions  in  his  youth, 
Or  could  more  bright  appearances  create 
Of  human  forms  with  superhuman  powers, 
Than  I  beheld  loitering  on  clear  calm  nights 
Alone  beneath  this  fairy  work  of  earth. 

True,  the  Cambridge  scenery  is 
dull  and  flat.  But  in  spite  of  nature's 
plainness  he  could  see  food  for 
thought  in  the  green  and  pleasant 
grass,  in  the  golden  glories  of  day,  and 
in  the  stately  procession  of  night. 

As  if  awakened,    summoned,  roused,  con- 
strained, 
I  looked  for  universal  things  ;  pursued 
The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky — 
Earth,  nowhere  unembellished  by  some  trace 
Of  that  first  paradise  whence  man  was  driven ; 
And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  ex- 
pressed 
By  the  proud  name  she  bears — the  name  of 
heaven. 

When  aimlessly  wandering  through 
the  streets  of  London,  nature's  scenes 


were  ever  present  to  mould  and  in- 
spire. What  he  said  of  the  Farmer 
of  Tilsbury  vale  may  be  applied  to 
himself: 

In  the  throng  of  the  town  like  a  stranger  is 
he, 

Like  one  whose  own  country's  far  over  the 
sea; 

And  nature,  while  through  the  great  city  he 
hies, 

Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by  sur- 
prise. 

In  his  sonnet  on  Westminster 
Bridge  he  looks  upon  London  as  a 
part  of  nature — as  a  child  asleep  in 
its  mother's  arms : 

The  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  morning ;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples 

lie 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky  ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless 

air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill, 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  : 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still. 

Here  you  see  the  poet  clothing  the 
smoke-begrimed  city  with  the  bright 
garments  of  morning,  and  placing 
tower  and  turret  and  church  and 
theatre  beside  the  open  fields  and 
under  the  calm  sky. 

He  sees  the  city,  not  as  it  is,  full  ot 
noise,  and  dust,  and  confusion,  but 
as  his  love  of  nature  led  him  to  con- 
ceive it,  as  something  silent,  grand 
and  everlasting.  Pope  looked  at 
the  country  through  the  smoke  and 
fog  of  the  city,  and  saw  little  to  ad- 
mire beyond  the  town  limits.  Words- 
worth beheld  the  city  in  the  clear 
light  of  nature,  and  saw  sights  at 
once  beautiful  and  sublime — sights 
that  the  dullest  soul  could  not  pass 
without  stopping  to  admire  them  be- 
cause they  were  so  touching  in  their 
majesty.  In  Pope,  everything  centres 
around  man  and  ministers  to  his 
glory  :  in  Wordsworth,  nature  is  the 
centre,  and  from  her  emanate  floods 
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of  light  and  glory.  The  reaction  j 
commenced  by  Thomson  against  the 
artificialness  of  Pope  and  his  school 
was  carried  on  by  Gray  and  Gold- 
smith, Collins,  Cowper  and  Crabbe. 
Thomson  took  men  out  of  the  smoke 
and  pestilence  of  the  city,  and  placed 
them  in  the  woods  and  bracing  air  of 
the  mountains.  Gray  went  with  them 
to  the  country  graveyard,  and  mingled 
his  tears  with  theirs.  Goldsmith,  in 
language  true  to  nature,  sketched  the 
village  and  its  simple  country  life. 
Cowper  gathered  up  the  language 
and  aspirations  of  the  heart  after  the 
true  and  the  good,  and,  in  words  that 
appealed  to  the  rustic  men  and 
women  of  his  day,  sang  of  Christ  and 
the  great  salvation;  and  Crabbe, 
centring  all  the  interests  of  his  poetry 
around  the  morals,  the  manners,  the 
history  of  the  agricultural  poor,  drew 
men's  attention  to  the  great  drama 
of  country  life.  And  what  these  did 
for  England  and  English-speaking 
people,  Burns,  single-handed,  and  in 
the  face  of  obstacles  not  a  few,  did 
for  Scotland,  and  did  it  well.  This 
reaction  culminated  in  Wordsworth. 
Alone  in  London,  he  is  at  home  in 
the  wild  moor  or  on  the  bleak  moun- 
tain. As  a  boy,  with  gentle  reverent 
hand  he  touched  the  nuts  that  grew 
on  the  hazel  trees,  and  felt  there  was 
a  spirit  in  the  woods.  But  here  let 
me  quote  his  own  words,  spoken  of 
his  companion,  as  the  best  description 
of  his  own  conduct  and  feelings : 

There  was  a  boy,  ye  know  him  well,  ye  cliffs, 
And  islands  of  Winander !  many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  along  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
Rising  and  setting,  would  he  stand  alone 
Beneath  the  trees  or  by  the  glimmering  lake, 
And    there   with   fingers    interwoven,   both 

hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm,  and   to  his 

mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  answer  him,  and  they  would 

shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again 


Responsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  peals 
And  long  halloos  and  screams,  and  echoes 

loud, 
Redoubled  and  redoubled  ;  concourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din,  and  when  it  chanced 
That  pause  of  deepest  silence  mocked  his 

skill, 
Then  sometimes  in  that  silence,  while  he 

hung, 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents  ;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind, 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

His  journey  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  brought  him  into  contact  with 
new  and  instructive  phases  of  nature. 
Crossing  over  the  Alps  and  sweeping 
down  towards  Italy,  through  the 
gorge  of  Gondo,  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  ravished  him  with  delight,  and 
spoke  to  him  things  unutterable. 

The  immeasurable  height 

Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 

The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 

And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 

Winds    thwarting   winds,    bewildered     and 

forlorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky, 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the  way- 
side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them ;  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The   unfettered   clouds   and   region   of  the 

heavens. 
Tumult  and  peace,   the  darkness  and   the 

light. 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,   the 

features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree  ; 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  eternity. 
Of  first  and  last  and  midst  and  without  end. 

Every  gale  fresh  from  the  mountains 
assisted  him  in  his  upward  flight : 
"  every  sound  or  sight  in  its  degree  of 
power  administered  to  grandeur  or  to 
tenderness ; "  and  thus  his  education 
was  perfected  and  new  delights  spread 
round  "  his  steps  like  sunshine  o'er 
green  fields." 

2.  Wordsworth's  love  of  man  is 
both  deep  and  pure.  Indeed,  his 
constant    communion    with     nature 
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melted  his  heart  and  made  him  truly 
and  tenderly  human.  Looked  at  in 
this  light,  his  sympathies  are  broader 
and  more  intense  than  those  of 
Byron,  Scott,  or  Shelley.  In  this,  as 
in  much  else,  he  must  be  placed  with 
Burns,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 
Burns  taught  him  that 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 
And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 
And  softer  flame. 

Hence  among  English  poets  Words- 
worth "  stands  foremost  and  alone 
as  the  poet  of  common  life."  De- 
fective in  humour,  he  failed  to  see 
and  express  the  comic  side  of  English 
manners.  Here  Burns  is  stronger 
than  his  pupil.  Refining  and  en- 
nobling the  humorous.  Burns  gave 
expression  to  the  wit  and  merriment 
of  the  common  people  in  songs  that 
can  never  die.  If  Burns  speaks  for 
Scotland's  sons  and  daughters,  if 
Wordsworth  paints  the  life  of  the 
thoughtful  peddler,  and  of  the  dreamy 
recluse,  Lord  Byron  is  the  poet  of 
fashionable  city  life.  He  moves 
easily  among  the  circles  of  pleasure 
and  the  depths  of  passion.  He 
shamefully  degrades  talent,  position 
and  art,  to  the  service  of  sensuality, 
and  casts  around  vice  the  halo  of  his 
rare  genius.  In  Scott  you  have  a 
higher  moral  tone.  In  Sir  Walter, 
strong,  active,  bold,  romantic,  we 
have  the  exponent  of  the  old  country 
aristocrat.  The  passionate  loyalty  of 
the  dashing  cavalier  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  expresses  itself  in  the 
heroic  scenes  so  graphically  depicted 
by  the  Scottish  advocate  of  the  nine- 
teenth. But  if  Scott  loved  to  linger 
on  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
Shelley  as  eagerly  peered  into  the 
dark  night  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
morning  star  of  a  bright  and  better 
day.  Shelley,  as  Brimley  has  well 
put  it,  is  "  the  poetical  representative 
of  those  whose  hopes  and  aspirations 
and   affections  rush  forward  to   em- 


brace the  great  hereafter,  and  dwell 
in  rapturous  anticipation  on  the 
coming  of  the  golden  year,  the  reign 
of  universal  freedom  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  brotherhood." 
This  gentle,  fervid  and  ill-fated  spirit 
— shrinking  from  the  least  touch  of 
wrong,  and  fired  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  patriot  and  the 
martyr — learnt  in  suffering  what  he 
taught  the  world  in  song.  Like 
Carlyle,  he  hates  oppression  and 
scorns  the  oppressor — pours  floods 
of  contempt  on  tyrants  and  their 
tools.  With  savage  malignity  he 
attacks  knave  and  hypocrite,  and 
holds  them  up  to  scorn.  Gladly  he 
welcomed  the  French  Revolution — 
the  deluge  of  blood— because  he 
thought  it  would  bring  in  the  reign 
of  right  and  peace  on  earth.  His 
cruel  experience  roused  his  hatred 
and  made  him  fight  against  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  Britain, 
and  "lent  more  glowing  colours  to 
the  rainbow  of  promise  that  beamed 
upon  him  from  the  distance,  through 
the  storm  of  bloodshed  and  revolu- 
tion." But  if  Lord  Byron  dwells 
most  on  the  glories  of  the  brilliant 
assembly;  if  Walter  Scott  lingers 
longest  around  baronial  halls;  if 
Shelley  dips  into  the  future,  and  in 
words  rich  in  colour  as  a  painted 
window,  and  suggestive  as  the  strains 
of  music,  speaks  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  federation  of  the  world ; 
Wordsworth  sings  of  the  hopes  and 
fears,  trials  and  triumphs,  of  the  love 
and  hatred  of  our  common  country 
life.  Burns  in  Scotland  and  Words- 
worth in  England  have  done  more 
than  any  other  two  poets  to  break 
down  the  conventional  barriers  that 
keep  man  from  man,  that  divide  rich 
and  poor,  and  place  them  against 
each  other  in  hostile  camps.  And  in 
representing  the  men  and  women  of 
this  work-a-day  world,  Wordsworth  has 
neither  vilified  the  rich  nor  justified 
the  presence  of  dirt,  disease,  vice  and 
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heartlessness,  so  often  found  in  the 
haunts  of  the  poor.  Passing  by  the 
accidents  of  station,  he  shows  us  the 
truth  and  the  beauty  of  every 
honest  life  —  the  world  of  poetic 
wealth  in  every  human  breast. 

His  mother,  whom  he  lost  before  he 
was  eight,  was  truly  human,  and  ten- 
derly trained  her  "  stiff,  moody,  and 
violent-tempered "  boy.  According 
to  Wordsworth,  his  mother  believed 
that  the  God  "who  fills  the  mother's 
breast  with  innocent  milk,  doth  also 
for  our  nobler  part  provide,"  and  in 
this  faith  she  brought  up  her  son. 

This  was  her  creed,  and  therefore  she  was 

pure 
From  anxious  fear  of  error  or  mishap, 
And  evil,  overweeningly  so  called, 
Wa5  not  puffed  up  by  false  unnatural  hopes, 

Nor  selfish  with  unnecessary  care. 

♦         ♦♦«♦•♦ 

Such  was  she — not  from  faculties  more  strong 
Than  others  have,  but  from  the  time,  perhaps, 
And  spot  in  which  she  lived,  and  through  a 

grace 
Of  modest  meekness,  simple-mindedness, 
A  heart  that  found  benignity  and  hope, 
Being  itself  benign. 

But  much  as  Wordsworth  owed  to 
his  mother,  he  was  more  indebted  to 
his  sister  Dorothy.  Though  two 
years  younger  than  the  poet,  she  be- 
came his  guiding  star  to  inspire  and 


direct  and  give  tone  and  tenderness 
to  his  whole  life.  In  his  poem  on 
the  Sparrow's  Nest  he  thus  speaks  of 
her : 

The  blessing  of  my  later  years 

Was  with  me  when  a  boy  ; 
She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears. 
And  humble  cares  and  delicate  fears  ; 
A  heart  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears  ; 

And  love  and  thought  and  joy. 

This  education,  so  lovingly  and 
faithfully  begun  by  mother  and  sister, 
was  carried  on  and  completed  at 
school  and  college.  Though  his 
university  course  was  not  distin- 
guished, he  mastered  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  was  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  great  drama  of  life. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  to  study 
the  workings  of  passion,  to  analyze 
character,  and  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  springs  of  action.  Indeed 
his  college  training  gave  him  the 
catholic  feeling  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  some  of  his  poems,  and 
enriched  his  vocabulary  not  a  little. 
It  enabled  him  to  combine  the 
homely  pathos  of  Crabbe  and  the 
philosophic  breadth  of  Coleridge — 
the  profound  speculations  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  simple  narrative 
of  the  historian  of  the  poor. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Effect  of  Education  on  Women. — 
The  bread-winning  necessity,  so  aggravated 
by  many  social  causes,  has  done  much  in  fa- 
vour of  education.  Il  is  not  the  highest,  not 
the  truest,  argument  for  human  culture  ;  but 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  answerable.  The 
latest  and  lowest  objection  that  has  been 
brought  forward  is  the  fear  that  highly-edu- 
cated women  will  cease  to  be  attractive  to 
men,  and  even  themselves  care  no  longer  to 
please.  We  might  leave  nature  to  settle  that 
question  !  But  men  have  been  heard  to  say 
that  they  thought  woman's  first  duty  was  to 
sooth  man's  ruffled  vanity ;  that  at  least,  at 
home,  he  might  be  able  to  consider  himself 
the  first  of  men.  Such  people  need  not  fear 
that  the  supply  of  flatterers  in  either  sex  will 


ever  fail ;  but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
talent  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  at- 
tractions to  women,  do  men  wish  us  to  rate 
them  so  much  lower  as  to  think  that  cultiva- 
ted minds,  and  all  the  varied  charms  that  flow 
from  a  superior  intellect,  are  valueless  in 
their  estimation  ?  A  well-balanced  judgment 
will  teach  women  to  make  the  best  of  their 
lot  in  life  when  unfortunately  they  are  un- 
equally yoked,  and  a  wise  woman  will  con- 
ceal and  correct  those  faults  a  fool  would 
flatter  and  encourage.  To  be  a  helpmate  to 
man  is,  I  believe,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
woman's  happiest  position  ;  but  conventional 
inferiority  will  not  insure  that  companionship 
which  can  be  relied  on  as  a  help  in  the 
various  trials  of  married  life. — Ex. 
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CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC  NOTATION.* 


BY  GEO.    ACHESON,    B.A.    SCIENCE    MASTER,    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE,    TORONTO. 


IN  crystallographic  calculations  an 
abbreviated  notation  for  the  forms 
becomes  a  necessary  convenience. 
Forms,  or  crystal-planes,  are  named 
usually  according  to  their  position  and 
relation  to  the  axes  ;  and  a  system  of 
signs  which  indicates  these  positions 
and  relations  constitutes  a  kind  of 
crystallographic  shorthand,  the  con- 
venience and  utility  of  which  is  quite 
obvious. 

At  present  various  systems  are  in 
use,  each  having  its  own  special 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  before 
you  a  system  different  from  any 
one  of  these,  and,  it  is  hoped,  pos- 
sessed of  greater  advantages  and 
fewer  disadvantages  than  any  of 
those  now  in  vogue. 

I  will  first  briefly  describe  the  three 
principal  systems  now  in  use  among 
modern  crystallographers,  viz.,  (I.) 
Naumann's  ;  (II.)  Dana's ;  and  (III.) 
Chapman's. 

I.  Naumann's  System. — The  basis 
of  this  system  is  a  plane  cutting  the 
three  semi-axes  (triaxial),  and  is  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  P. 

This  is  the  triaxial  pyramid  form. 
The  basal  form  is  assumed  to  consist 
of  this  pyramidal  form  flattened  down 
on  the  horizontal  axes  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  them,  and  cutting  the  ver- 
tical axis  at  the  length  zero.  Its  sym- 
bol, therefore,  becomes  O/'  {zero-P). 

A  prism-form  is  supposed  to  be  this 
pyramidal  form  opened  out  so  as  to 
be  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  t'.e.^  to 

•  A  Paper  read  before  the  University  College 
Natural  Science  Association,  November  30,  1881. 


cut  it  at  infiniiy  ;  and  so  its  symbol 
\s  cQ  P  {infinity-P). 

If  the  prism  is  parallel  to  one 
of  the  horizontal  axes,  it  is  de- 
noted by  oc  /'oc  ;  and  a  diaxial  pyra- 
mid has  the  symbol  /'oc  .  The  sign 
cc  before  the  /*  always  refers  to  the 
vertical  axis ;  after  the  /*,  to  one  of 
the  horizontal  axes. 

In  Naumann's  system,  then,  the 
base  is  denoted  by  0/*;  the  triaxial 
pyramid  by  P ;  the  diaxial  pjnramid 
by  Pec  ;  the  diaxial  prism  by  az  P ; 
and  the  monaxial  prism  by  oc  /'oc  . 

In  the  diaxial  pyramid  and  mon- 
axial prism,  a  sign  denoting  to  which 
of  the  horizontal  axes  the  form  is 
parallel,  is  afiixed  to  the  symbol  oc . 
Numerical  coefficients  are  also  at- 
tached to  these  symbols,  denoting  the 
lengths  at  which  the  axes  are  cut,  the 
number  prefixed  to  the  symbol  always 
referring  to  the  vertical  axis  ;  that  fol- 
lowing it,  to  one  of  the  horizontal  axes. 

In  the  regular  octahedron,  instead 
of  denoting  the  planes  by  P,  Nau- 
mann  made  their  symbol  (7,  the  initial 
of  octahedron.  All  other  forms,  how- 
ever, were  denoted  by  the  above 
signs. 

II.  Dana's  Latest  System. — This 
system  differs  from  Naumann's  in 
leaving  out  the  sign  P,  and  denoting 
infinity  by  its  initial  letter,  /  or  /, 
instead  of  the  sign  oc  . 

In  this  system,  then,  the  base  is 
denoted  by  0  (zero) ;  triaxial  pyra- 
mid by  m  ;  diaxial  pyramid  by  m-i  ; 
diaxial  prism  by  /  or  /;  and  the 
monaxial  prism  by  /-/*.  As  before, 
numerical    coeflftcients  refer  to    the 
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lengths  at  which  the  axes  are  cut — 
one  of  the^horizontal  axes  being  taken 
^s  unity. 

III.  Chapman's  System. — One  ob- 
jection to  the  two  systems  already 
described  is  that  the  symbols  em- 
ployed cannot  readily  be  translated 
into  words  which  shall  precisely  de- 
fine the  crystal-form  which  they  re- 
present. To  remedy  this,  Professor 
Chapman  has  proposed  a  system 
based  on  the  division  of  all  forms  into 
dasal,  polar ^  and  vertical ;  and  these 
are  denoted  by  the  initials  of  their 
names,  B,  P^  and  V.  To  these  sym- 
bols are  added,  where  necessary,  the 
sign  of  the  axis  to  which  the  form  is 
parallel.  The  base  is  denoted  by 
B ;   the  triaxial  pyramid  by/*/   the 

diaxial  pyramid  by  F  ox  F  {front  or 
side-P) ;  the  diaxial  prism  by  V ;  and 
the  monaxial  prism  by  V  ox  V  {front 
or  side-V).  As  in  the  other  systems, 
numerical  coefficients  are  used  with 
these  signs  to  denote  the  lengths  at 
which  the  axes  are  cut. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the 
three  systems  now  in  common  use,  I 
will  proceed  to  describe  the  one  I 
propose. 

First,  I  would  say  that  the  desider- 
ata of  a  good  system  of  crystallogra- 
phic  notation  are  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity. If  there  is  any  necessity  for 
a  notation  at  all,  the  briefer  it  can  be 
made  the  better,  provided  that  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  are  not  sacrificed. 
The  fewer  the  principles  on  which  a 
notation  is  based,  the  simpler  it  will 
be.  The  one  principle  on  which  I 
propose  to  base  my  system  is  merely 
to  write  the  sign  of  the  axis  or  axes  to 
which  the  form  is  parallel,  with  a 
number,  where  necessary,  denoting 
the  length  at  which  the  other  axes,  or 
axis,  is  cut 

The  axes  may  be  denoted  as  fol- 
lows : — Vertical  axis  by  a;  right-and- 
left  axis  by  b;  and  back-and-front 
axis  by  c. 


Now,  we  may  obtain  expressions 
for  all  forms  by  writing  one  or  more 
of  these  signs,  according  to  the  axes 
to  which  the  form  is  parallel,  accom- 
panied by  the  proper  numerical  co- 
efficients, which  are  of  course  calcu- 
lated from  angular  measurements. 

In  this  way  the  notation  for  any 
form  shows  the  number  and  designa 
tion  of  the  axes  to  which  it  is  paral 
lei  by  the  number  and  designation  oi 
the  signs  of  which  it  is  composed. 
All  possible  forms  are  either  triaxial, 
diaxial,  or  monaxial.  Triaxial  forms 
will  have  no  symbol  except  the  nu- 
merical coefficient ;  diaxial  forms  will 
have  one,  and  monaxial  forms  two, 
besides  their  numerical  coefficients. 
This  method  may  of  course  be  em- 
ployed for  the  notation  of  all  the 
forms  in  all  the  crystal-systems;  but 
with  regard  to  certain  closed  forms, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  Mo- 
nometric  System,  and  the  Rhombo- 
hedron  and  Scalenohedron  of  the 
Hexagonal  System — which  have  long 
been  known  by  special  names — it  will 
be  more  convenient  often  to  denote 
these  by  the  initial  letter  of  that  name, 
adding,  in  the  case  of  variable  forms, 
the  coefficient  of  axial  ratio. 

On  this  principle,  then,  the  symbol 
for  a  basal  form  will  be  be ;  for  a  tri- 
axial pyramid  m;  for  a  diaxial  pyra- 
mid b  or  c,  according  to  the  axis  to 
which  it  is  parallel ;  for  a  diaxial 
prism  a  ;  and  for  a  monaxial  prism 
ab  or  ac,  according  as  it  is  parallel  to 
axis  b  or  c. 

Taking  up  the  crystal  -  systems 
separately,  the  notation  for  the  holo* 
hedral  forms  in  each  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mono7netric  System. — Here,  as  the 
axes  are  all  equal,  they  will  all  be  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  a.  The  nota- 
tion, therefore,  will  be  for — (i)  Cube 
(Hexahedron),  aa^  ox  H;  (2)  Rhombic 
Dodecahedron,  ^,  or  D;  (3)  Fluoroid, 
an^  or  F ;  (4)  Regular  Octahedron,  i, 
or  O  ;  (5)  Trapezohedron,  nn^  or  T ; 
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(6)  Trisoctahedron,  or  Galenoid,  «, 
or  G ;  (7)  Adamantoid,  rnn^  or  A. 
%f'Dimetric  System. — Here  the  verti- 
cal axis  is  denoted  by  a ;  and  the 
horizontal  axes,  being  equal,  have 
both  the  symbol  b.  The  notation, 
therefore,  becomes  for — (i)  Basal,  bb ; 
{2)  Front,  or  monaxial  prism,  or  pin- 
nacoid,  ab ;  (3)  Diaxial  prism,  a; 
{4)  Octagonal  prism,  an;  (5)  Front, 
or   diaxial   pyramid,  or   dome,    mb ; 

(6)  Triaxial  pyramid,  m  ;    (7)  Octa- 
gonal pyramid,  mn. 

Hexagonal  System. — In  this  system, 
as  the  axes  are  of  two  lengths,  the 
symbol  for  the  vertical  is  a,  and  for 
each  of  the  three  horizontal,  b.  And 
the  notation  is  for — (i)  Basal,  bbb ; 
(2)  Front,  or  diaxial  prism,  ab  ;  (3) 
Triaxial  prism,  a,  (4)  Di-hexagonal 
prism,  ««  ;  (5)  Front,  or  triaxial  pyra- 
mid, mb ;  (6)  Tetraxial  pyramid,  m; 

(7)  Di-hexagonal  pyramid,  mn. 
Trimetric  Syste?n. — Here  the  verti- 
cal axis  is  denoted  by  a,  the  macro- 
axis  by  b,  and  the  brachy-axis  by  c. 
And  the  notation  becomes — ( i )  Basal, 


be;  (2)  Front,  or  macro- prism,  or  pin- 
nacoid,  ab ;  (3)  Side,  or  brachy-prism, 
or  pinnacoid,  ac;  (4)  Rhombic,  or 
diaxial  prism,  a ;  (5)  Macro-pyramid, 
or  dome,  mb ;  (6)  Brachy-pyramid,  or 
dome,  ?ne ;  (7)  Rhombic,  or  triaxial 
pyramid,  m. 

Mo7ioclinic  System. — Here  the  verti- 
cal axis  is  denoted  by  a,  the  ortho-axis 
by  ^,  and  the  clino-axis  by  c.  And 
the  notation  is — (i)  Basal,  be;  (2) 
Front,  or  ortho-prism,  or  pinnacoid, 
ab ;  (3)  Side,  or  clino-prism,  or  pin- 
nacoid, ae ;  (4)  Diaxial  prism,  a;  (5) 
Ortho-pyramids,  or  domes,  mb  (up- 
per), and  (mb)  (lower)  ;  (6)  Clino- 
pyramid,  or  dome,  me;  (7)  Triaxial 
pyramids,  m  (upper),  and  (m)  (lower). 

Triclinie  System. — The  notation  be- 
comes— (i)  Basal,  be;  (2)  Front  prism, 
ab ;  (3)  Side  prism,  ae ;  (4)  Diaxial 
prism,  a ;  (5)  Upper  front  pyramid, 
mb ;  (6)  Lower  front  pyramid  (mb); 
(7)  Upper  side  pyramid,  me;  (8) 
Lower  side  pyramid  (me)  ;  (9)  Upper 
Triaxial  pyramid,  m;  (10)  Lower 
Triaxial  pyramid  (m). 


CLOCK-QUESTIONS. 


BY  AGNES    E.    WETHERALD,    FENWICK,    ONT. 


THERE  are  several  ways  of  solving 
the  sort  of  arithmetical  problems 
usually  called  clock-questions.  You 
may  ask  help  of  some  mathematical 
companion,  who  will,  ten  to  one,  look 
at  you  with  pitying  eyes,  as  though  she 
would  say,  "  Now,  see  here,  my  poor 
ignorant  friend,  this  is  the  way  you 
set  about  it ; "  or  you  may  experiment 
on  the  parlour  clock ;  or  you  may 
boldly  avow  your  ignorance  in  the 
recitation  room,  thereby  rendering 
yourself  liable  to  receiving  a  slip  of 

*  Read  before  the  Literary  Society  of  Pickering 
College,  March  24. 


paper  on  which  has  been  drawn,  with 
more  speed  than  skill,  the  picture  of  a 
melancholy  damsel  with  cheek  resting 
despondingly  on  hand,  saddened  vis- 
age turned  toward  the  blackboard,  and 
underneath  the  scathing  words,  **  Can't 
see  through  the  13  th  ! "  Another  way 
of  solving  clock-questions  is  to  work 
at  them  until  you  get  them.  This  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any. 

But  the  clock-questions  of  which  I 
wish  to  speak  are  not  found  in  arith- 
metics ;  they  meet  us  every  day  of 
our  lives ;  they  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance ;    they    demand    instant    solu- 
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tion.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  a  mere 
machine  has  risen  to  the  first  place 
in  the  thoughts  of  civilized  man- 
kind. Let  us  confess  with  shame  that 
we  habitually  look  with  more  interest 
on  the  face  of  a  clock  than  we  do  on 
the  face  of  a  dearly-liked  friend  ;  that 
we  consult  it  oftener  than  we  do  the 
one  whom  we  most  delight  to  honour  ; 
that  we  watch  its  progress  with  a 
more  careful  eye  than  we  do  the  pro- 
gress of  our  nearest  and  best.  What 
is  it  that  drives  one  to  sleep  at  night  ? 
Is  it  the  fact  tliat  one  is  sleepy  ?  Not 
always.  Rather,  it  is  the  apparition 
of  a  clock,  with  its  two  hands  folded 
together  at  the  most  northerly  part — 
to  speak  geographically.  Is  the  first 
thought  in  the  morning  a  blessed  real- 
ization of  the  truth  that  every  lesson  for 
that  day  is  learned?  Not  exactly.  One's 
first  mental  operation  is  more  likely 
to  take  the  form  of  a  clock-question, 
worded  in  this  way :  If  the  sunshine 
has  reached  the  same  point  on  the 
wall  at  the  present  moment  that  it 
did  at  seven  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing, must  it  not  be  seven  o'clock  this 
morning  ?  This  is  not  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  yet  it  seldom  brings  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Now,  in  return  for  all  the  homage — 
almost  approaching  servility — which 
we  render  to  the  clock,  let  us  care- 
fully consider  what  the  clock  has  done 
for  us.  First,  it  reminds  us  of  the 
flight  of  time.  That  is  a  vile  thing  to 
be  reminded  of.  Everyone  knows 
that  time  flies  ;  and  some  of  us,  who 
are  behind  time,  are  apt  to  think  that 
we  will  never  catch  up  until  we  are 
angels,  and  learn  to  fly  too.  It  has, 
besides,  a  murderous  tick,  which,  as 
little  "  Paul  Dombey "  said,  seems 
to  attack  each  second  as  soon  as  it 
comes,  and  strike  it  dead  on  the  spot. 
Then  it  is  despotic,  omnipresent, 
heartless. 

No  doubt  you  remember  the  even- 
ing when  you  went  for  a  moonlight  sail 
on  the  lake.      The  still  waters  ;   the 


shadowy,  vague  shore ;  the  dreamy,  en- 
chanting motion  of  the  boat;  the  wan, 
unearthly  moonlight,  gave  you  a  plea- 
sure, acuie  and  penetrating  like  pain. 
You  began  faintly  to  realize  that  you 
had  left  earth  and  its  dull  cares  be- 
hind you,  when  your  prosaic  compa- 
nion, taking  out  his  watch,  with  a  long 
yawn,  reminded  you  that  it  was  the 
unlovely  hour  of  half-past  ten,  and  he 
guessed  it  was  about  time  you  were  at 
home.  Flee  to  the  mountains,  but 
do  not  imagine  that  the  clock-tyrant 
will  relax  even  there  his  pitiless  hold 
upon  you.  You  will  have  to  attend  to 
this  or  that  trivial  duty.  The  eternal 
hills  may  wait  awhile — they  are  ac- 
customed to  waiting — but  time  waits 
for  no  man.  We  are  slaves  of  the 
clock.  When  we  are  working,  it  is 
with  a  half-feverish  anxiety  caused  by 
constant  reference  to  that  soulless 
machine  :  when  we  are  resting,  we  are 
resting  like  fury.  Thrice  happy  he 
who  can  say  with  Lowell — 

"  Oh,  my  life,  have  we  not  had  seasons 
That  only  said  live  and  rejoice  ! 
That  asked  not  for  causes  or  reasons, 
But  made  us  all  feeling  and  voice  : 
When  we  went  with  the   winds  in  their 
blowing, 
When  Nature  and  we  were  peers. 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  flowing 
Of  the  inexhaustible  years." 

Men  are  known  by  the  kind  of 
time-keepers  they  carry.  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  warm  liking  (and  not  much 
respect)  for  Captain  Cuttle,  who  had 
a  watch  of  which  he  said,  that  if  he 
could  only  remember  to  set  it  ahead 
half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and 
back  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, it  would  keep  time  with  any- 
body's watch ;  and  I  have  always  had 
a  great  respect  (and  not  much  liking) 
for  Washington,  who  was  so  rigidly 
punctual,  that  when  Hamilton,  his 
secretary,  pleaded  a  slow  watch  as  an 
excuse  for  being  five  minutes  tardy, 
he  replied,  "Then,  sir,  either  you 
must  get  a  new  watch,  or  I  must  get  a 
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new  secretary."  The  trouble  with 
this  question — the  trouble  with  every 
question — seems  to  be,  that  there  are 
so  many  convincing  arguments  on 
both  sides.  No  time  is  lost  in  which 
one  has  been  happy.  That  has  a 
pleasant  and  worldly  sound.  B  ut  no 
one  can  be  happy  who  is  not  doing 
right,  and  no  one  can  do  right  without 
being  a  miser  of  the  minutes,  and  no 
one  can  be  a  miser  of  minutes  who 
does  not  get  through  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hard  v/ork.  So,  then, 
we  drift  by  natural  means  to  the  other 
extreme  of  overwork.  This  is  an  evil 
of  which  I  am  sure  many  of  us  stand 
in  wholesome  horror.  Indeed,  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
really  over-worked  and  broken-down 
members  of  the  Intermediate  Gram- 
mar Class  might  easily  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 

The  question  of  the  day — that  is, 
the  clock-question  of  the  day — is  this : 
Given  a  certain  limited  amount  of 
time  to  find  how  much  work  can  be 
performed  in  it.  Generally,  one  can 
study  better  when  time  is  pressing. 
Monday's  lessons  are  never  learned, 
simply  because  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  learn  them  in.  Some  of  us,  self- 
sacrificingly,  stay  away  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Literary  Society  so  as  to 


have  more  time  in  which — not  to  learn 
them  in  As  a  rule,  we  like  study, 
but  we  don't  pine  for  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly, *•  Mason's  Grammar  "  has  not  the 
charm  of  a  thrilling  romance,  over 
whose  pages  you  hang  with  breathless 
interest  ;  that  fascinating  glamour 
which  rests  upon  the  latest  book  of 
summer  travel  is  sadly  absent  from  our 
geographies.  There  is  nothing  in 
clock-questions  or  in  stock-questions 
to  stir  the  blood,  and  geometry  is 
powerless  to  wake  within  us  thoughts 
which  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears — 
unless  it  be  on  examination-day.  But 
let  me  repeat  the  hackneyed  truths 
again.  If  you  wish  to  triumph  over, 
and,  in  a  manner,  to  taunt  your  an- 
cient enemy  the  clock,  you  must  do 
as  you  would  to  get  in  through  a  crowd 
to  a  gate  all  are  equally  anxious  to 
reach.  Hold  your  ground,  and  push 
hard.  To  stand  still  is  to  give  up 
hope.  There  is  nothing  that  may  not 
be  achieved  by  an  intense,  continuous 
act  of  volition.  The  greatest  genius 
j  is  a  genius  for  persistence.  One  must 
not  only  strike  when  the  iron  is  hot, 
but  strike  till  the  iron  is  hot.  **  Men 
must  know,"  said  Bacon,  ''that  in  this 
theatre  of  man's  life  it  remaineth  only 
to  God  and  the  angels  to  be  lookers- 
on." 


I 


Practical  Education. — Is  the  teacher's 
work  done  when  he  has  supervised  the  pupil's 
work  in  memorizing  facts?  Do  facts  memo- 
rized, and  not  understood,  constitute  an 
education?  Are  they  not  like  characters 
written  on  the  rough  surface  of  a  frosted  win- 
dow ?  Are  they  not  cumbrous  and  unwieldy 
mental  trumpery?  What  the  pupil  learns  is 
useful  only  as  he  can  apply  it.  But  how  can 
he  apply  what  he  does  not  understand  ?  He 
was  told  that  grammar  is  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, but  why  was  he  not  taught  the  extent 
and  utility  of  this  science,  and  the  practice  of 
its  correlative  art,  so  that  he  could  compose 
and  place  in  proper  form  a  social,  or  a  busi- 
ness letter  or  write  out  properly  the  most 
common  business  form  ?  How  many  of  our 
pupils  whom  we  termed  good  arithmeticians 
could  make  rapidly  and  correctly  the  most 
common  calculations  necessary  in  our  banks. 


business  offices,  and  stores,  or  tell  the  amount 
and  cost  of  materials  used  by  mechanics  in  the 
construction  of  an  edifice?  How  many  are 
there  that  can  talk  fluently  on  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  yet  are  unable  to  express  their 
views  in  writing  upon  a  subject  with  which 
they  are  perfectly  familiar?  I  may  be  a 
radical  upon  this  question,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  proper  public-school  training  can 
change  all  this,  and  that  every  pupil,  to  the 
extent  of  his  mental  endowments,  can  be 
taught  to  express  his  knowledge  of  subjects 
in  writing  as  freely  as  he  can  orally  ;  that  he 
can  be  taught  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  and  history  to 
the  various  practical  duties  of  life,  and  until 
this  is  done  our  system  of  education  will,  in 
my  judgment,  be  to  a  great  extent  a  failure  ; 
it  will  be  wanting  in  the  chief  ends  of  its  crea- 
tion.—.y?/;)/.  G.  J.  Lucky ^  Pittsburgh  Pa, 
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A   TEACHER'S    HOME    READING.* 


BY  FRANK  CRASSWELLER,  ZURICH. 


ALTHOUGH  not  perhaps  directly 
bearing  on  our  school  work,  our 
home  reading  merits  a  share  of  atten- 
tion— a  share  which,  in  this  Institute, 
it  has  not  yet  received.  The  effect 
it  has  indirectly  on  our  success  in 
school  or  in  the  community,  and  the 
influence  it  has  on  our  minds  and  on 
our  future  career  in  life,  are  undoubt- 
edly great — so  great  as  to  make  it  ad- 
visable for  us  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  find  out  what  reading  is  most 
conducive  to  our  well-being.  The 
benefits  derived  may  be  summed  up 
in  increased  knowledge ;  in  increased 
power,  both  in  school  and  in  the  sec- 
tion ;  in  increased  ability  to  compose 
— a  better  judgment  and  a  more  lib- 
eral mind.  Increased  knowledge, 
because  we  shall  gather  from  the  ex- 
perience of  other  "and  greater  men. 
Increased  power  in  the  school,  be- 
cause, from  our  increased  knowledge, 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  our  lessons 
more  interesting  to  the  children  ;  and 
in  the  section,  for  our  general  infor- 
mation will  enable  us  to  talk  with 
sense  upon  any  subject  likely  to  be 
discussed  in  our  presence;  and  this 
will  ensure  us  a  higher  and  more  influ- 
ential position  among  the  people. 
Increased  ability  to  compose;  for 
nothing  is  so  helpful  to  those  who 
wish  to  write  correctly  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  good  literature.  Better 
judgment ;  for  not  only  must  we  gain 
by  the  experience  of  others,  but  by 
the  extent  and  variety  of  our  reading. 
The  varying  views  of  different  au- 
thors of  other  ages  and   climes  will 

*  Read  before  the  West  Huron  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Exeter,  Feb.  17,  1882. 


show  us  all  sides  of  questions,  and 
thus  afford  a  better  chance  of  form- 
ing correct  opinions,  and  a  more 
liberal  mind,  from  our  increased  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  We  shall  find 
that  all  classes  and  creeds,  whe- 
ther in  religion,  in  politics,  in  science 
or  in  philosophy,  have  been  in  turns 
oppressors  and  oppressed  —  at  one 
time  weak,  at  another  strong ;  at  one 
time  scorned,  at  another  worshipped. 
In  religion,  we  shall  see  a  Church 
whose  members,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  were  insulted  and  despised, 
extend  itself  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  yet  which  numbered 
among  its  adherents  the  wealthiest 
and  the  most  highly  civilized  of  the 
people,  while  the  religion  which  con- 
temned it  sinks  into  insignificance. 
We  shall  see  this  Church,  after  fifteen 
hundred  years  of  unity,  suddenly  split 
into  two  parts,  each  as  antagonistic  to 
the  other  as  if  there  were  no  bond  of 
union  between  them — as  if  they  had 
never  been  parts  of  one  whole.  From 
one  of  these  parts  we  shall  find  nu- 
merous sects  separate  themselves,  and 
leave  the  country,  to  escape  persecu- 
tion, carrying,  however,  into  new 
lands  the  same  bitter  feelings,  the 
same  spirit  of  persecution  that  had 
driven  them  from  their  homes,  and 
treating  others  no  better  than  they 
themselves  had  been  treated.  In 
politics,  we  shall  find  thousands  dying 
for  the  doctrine  of  "Divine  Right" — 
a  doctrine  which,  in  English-speak- 
ing countries,  could  now  hardly  find 
a  defender.  In  science,  Galileo  was 
persecuted  for  asserting  a  belief  in 
what  is  now  held  as  truth  by  every- 
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one  ;  while  Stephenson  was  jeered  for 
bringing  forward  a  scheme  which  in 
fifty  years  has  produced  changes  in 
the  commerce,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  so  vast,  so  por- 
tentous, as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
In  philosophy,  changes  as  great  have 
also  taken  place.  Recalling  these 
matters,  and  noting  how  many  thou- 
sands of  earnest,  honest  men  have 
suffered  and  died,  have  persecuted 
and  been  persecuted,  in  support  of 
ideas  which  subsequently  proved  to 
be  false,  how  essential  is  it  that  we 
should  carefully  study  every  question 
from  various  points  of  view,  form  an 
opinion  about  it,  and,  if  necessary, 
maintain  it — not  dogmatically,  but  with 
reason;  not  arrogantly,  but  with  dig- 
nity, admitting  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment,  and  giving  to 
our  opponents  the  same  credit  for 
honesty  in  the  search  for  truth  that 
we  claim  for  ourselves.  From  our 
reading,  then,  we  should  find  that  it 
is  no  sign  of  wisdom  to  form  an 
opinion  hastily,  or  of  determination 
to  hold  to  it  firmly  when  it  has  been 
proved  erroneous,  nor  of  earnestness 
and  singleness  of  mind  when  we  turn 
to  accuse  those  who  differ  from  us 
of  foolishness  or  dishonesty.  But 
there  is  a  further  benefit  in  the  plea- 
sure we  derive  from  books.  Life  was 
not  meant  to  be  passed  solely  in 
eating,  sleeping,  and  working.  To 
the  man  who  considers  it  should  be 
so,  life  becomes  a  servitude,  his  work 
a  drudgery,  and  at  last  he  breaks 
down  under  it.  We  are  better  able  to 
go  on  with  our  work  when  a  little 
pleasure  is  mixed  up  with  it ;  and 
what  pleasure  can  equal  that  derived 
from  books  ?  What  friends  have  we 
better  than  books  ?  They  never  leave 
us ;  they  never  change  ;  nor  do  they 
fail  to  satisfy  our  cravings  after  knowl- 
edge. Do  we  want  to  learn  about 
our  bodies  and  their  functions,  or  of 
the  stars  and  the  earth  ?  in  science  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves.     Do  we  wish  to 


study  the  lives  of  nations,  the  theo- 
ries of  government,  the  habits  and 
manners  of  people  of  all  ages  and 
countries?  history  will  unfold  her  pan- 
orama and  teach  us.  Do  we  wish  to 
turn  our  imagination  to  lofty  thoughts 
and  noble  deeds  ?  we  have  our  poets. 
Not  only  are  they  our  friends  to  help 
us,  whatever  the  line  of  our  duties, 
but  they  are  our  friends  whatever 
may  be  our  humour.  Are  we  gay  or 
light-hearted  }  we  may  laugh  at  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  enjoy  the  fun  of  Mark 
Twain,  or  amuse  ourselves  with  "  Fal- 
staff."     Are  we  sad  ? — 

"  We  may  read  from  the  humbler  poets, 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  their  hearts  " — 

read  until 

"  The  cares  that  infest  the  day, 
Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

Are  we  weak,  faint-hearted,  weary  of 
well-doing,  troubled  about  a  thou- 
sand and  one  vexations  and  trials?  we 
may  take  our  histories  and  biogra- 
phies, and  read  how  good  men  and 
true,  firm  of  purpose  and  strong  of 
heart,  struggled  with  temptations 
greater,  trials  more  numerous  and 
disappointments  more  vexatious,  and 
died  triumphant,  leaving  their  names 
blazoned  on  the  book  of  Fame — 
read  till  our  minds  are  inspired  and 
our  wills  strengthened,  till  our  trou- 
bles have  disappeared,  and  we  have 
resolved  that  though  ours  be  not  the 
good  fortune  to  make  a  name  in  his- 
tory, we  will  do  our  duty  as  earnestly 
and  faithfully  as  those  whom  fame  has 
declared  most  worthy  of  a  world's 
honour.  And  what  shall  we  read? 
Read  all  the  best  books  we  can  ob- 
tain. I  believe  with  Lord  Brougham 
that  "everyone  should  know  a  little 
of  everything,  and  everything  of  some- 
thing ; "  and  in  the  present  day,  with 
good  literature  so  cheap  and  abun- 
dant, it  is  possible  for  all  of  us  to  ac- 
quire, through  home  reading,  a  large 
fund  of  general  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Goschen,  speaking  at  an  Edu- 
cational meeting  in  England  a  short 
time  ago,  said  that  knowledge  was  of 
two  kinds.  There  was  knowledge 
which,  when  obtained,  was  directly 
available  for  material  and  practical 
purposes,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Mechanic?, 
etc. ;  and  knowledge  which,  though 
not  directly  available,  was  yet  valua- 
ble, as  it  strengthened  the  mind  and 
matured  the  judgment.  The  knowl- 
edge derived  from  reading  is  of  the 
latter  kind.  First  on  the  list  of  read- 
ing matter  I  would  place  Newspapers. 
These  are  almost — indeed,  I  think  I 
may  say,  absolutely — necessary.  A 
teacher  who  does  not  read  the  news 
of  the  day  or  week  is  clearly  behind 
the  times.  We  should,  if  possible, 
manage  to  read  both  a  local  and  a 
city  paper,  and  should  take  at  least 
one  educational  periodical.  If  we 
can  afford  more,  so  much  the  better. 
From  the  local  paper  we  shall  gather 
the  general  news  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  shall  thus  have  matter  to 
talk  about  when  we  come  in  contact 
with  the  people  of  the  section.  From 
the  city  paper  we  shall  gather  the 
news  of  the  world  ;  and  it  would  be 
better  for  us  if  we  could  manage  to 
read  two,  one  on  each  side  of  politics, 
as  a  person  is  apt  to  think  there  is 
but  one  side  to  a  question  when  he 
sees  the  arguments  of  one  side  only. 
Through  the  Educational  journal  we 
shall  be  able  to  learn  of  any  im- 
provements that  may  be  made  in 
methods  of  teaching,  and  shall  also 
become  acquainted  with  the  news  of 
the  profession.  By  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  its  mem- 
bers and  their  doings,  we  shall  be- 
come filled  with  the  professional 
spirit,  and  shall,  in  consequence,  find 
ourselves  more  energetic,  more  pa- 
tient, and  better  fitted  for  our  duties. 
Apart,  also,  from  the  indirect  bene- 
fits in  increased  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, we  should  derive  many  direct 


benefits,  both  in  the  school  and  the  sec- 
tion, from  newspaper  reading.  In  the 
school  we  should  be  able  to  explain 
things  better  to  the  children ;  and 
how  interested  they  become  when  we 
try  to  impress  a  point  on  their  minds 
by  some  short  anecdote  which  we 
have  read,  may  be  seen  by  the  wide 
open  eyes  and  eager  faces  with  which 
they  listen  to  it,  and  the  length  of 
time  they  will  remember  both  anec- 
dote and  point.  In  the  section,  our 
ability  to  speak  sensibly,  and  with  the 
ease  which  results  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  will  insure  us  increased  respect 
from  the  people.  Nothing  lowers  a 
teacher  so  much  in  public  estimation 
as  a  lack  of  general  knowledge  ;  and 
an  ill-informed  teacher  is  forced  to 
display  his  ignorance  whenever  he 
enters  into  conversation  with  any  of 
the  people  of  his  district. 

Next  to  newspapers  I  would  place 
works  on  Science  and  Philosophy — 
works  relating  to  the  laws  of  our  be- 
ing and  to  the  rules  which  should 
guide  us  in  our  relations  with  other 
people.     These  books  are 

"  Our   reason's    guide,   by    whose  assisting 
light 
We  trace  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and 
right." 

They  explain  the  workings  of  Nature, 
and  show  forth  her  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, and  help  us  to  know  ourselves 
better — to  understand  our  place  in 
the  world,  the  work  we  have  to  do, 
the  power  we  have  to  do  it  with,  and 
the  laws  by  which  we  should  be  guid- 
ed. The  cheap  works  published  by 
the  Humboldt  Library  enable  us  to 
obtain  books  of  this  kind  which  other- 
wise might  be  beyond  our  reach. 
The  popular  form  in  which  they  are 
brought  out,  and  the  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  and  ideas  found  in 
them,  should  make  them  welcome 
reading  to  all  but  those  who  think  that 
it  is  not  essential  to  study  anything 
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save  wiiat  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  pass  a  coming  examination. 

Third  on  the  list  I  would  place  His- 
tories and  Travels,  for  it  is  chiefly 
through  them  that  we  are  enabled  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  and  inexperi- 
ence of  other  people.  Through  His- 
tory we  are  able  to  study  the  cause  of 
the  growth  and  decay  of  nations,  the 
value  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  different  circumstances  and 
times  ;  and  of  the  general  changes 
which  have  advanced  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  from  a  barbarous  to 
a  highly  civilized  state.  This  knowl- 
edge will  enable  us  better  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  as  citizens,  to  un- 
derstand affairs  of  state,  and  to  give  a 
more  intelligent  vote  if  we  have  one. 
From  Travels  we  should  learn  the 
manners  and  customs  of  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  their  peculi- 
arities and  the  cause  of  these,  their 
political  institutions,  their  works  of 
art,  and,  in  fact,  everything  pertaining 
to  them. 

Fourth  will  come  Poetry,  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  refining  influences, 
for  its  turning  our  minds  from  merely 
practical  work  and  material  things, 
to  higher,  nobler,  and  more  ideal 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  for  its  pow- 
er as  a  cultivator  of  the  imagination. 
Commence  with  the  best  poets,  and 
when  you  have  read  all  their  works  it 
will  be  time  to  take  those  which  have 
attained  but  second-rate  fame.  Begin 
with  Shakspeare,  the  "  Immortal  Bard 
of  Avon ; "  and  if  a  stranger  to  his 
writings,  you  will  have  before  you  a 
work  which  will  give  you  matter  for 
study  for  a  long  time,  and  matter,  too, 
which  will  well,  richly  repay  your 
study.  If  you  are  already  acquainted 
with  his  works,  you  will  find  that  every 
new  reading  discloses  fresh  beauties 
and  new  ideas,  and  makes  you  won- 
der more  and  more  at  the  universality 
of  his  genius.  From  Shakspeare  you 
can  pass  to  Milton,  and  from  Milton 
to  others  hardly  less  inspired,  drink- 


ing deeply  of  poetic  truths  and  gain- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  the  choicest 
and  most  elegant  English. 

Next  come  Biographies,  which  are 
useful  as  enabling  us  to  study  the 
lives  of  great  and  good  men,  the  ways 
in  which  they  gained  success,  the  no- 
bility of  their  character,  and  their 
trials  and  struggles,  in  order  that  when 
we  are  weary  we  may  gain  strength 
from  the  record  of  their  triumphs. 

Last,  but  not  altogether  least,  come 
works  of  Fiction.  A  paper  was 
read  last  year  before  the  Wentworth 
Teachers'  Association,  and  was  print- 
ed in  the  Educational  Monthly, 
in  which  the  writer  strongly  advised 
young  teachers  not  to  read  novels. 
I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  spend  a  few  moments  in  explain- 
ing why  I  give  them  a  place  in  a 
teacher's  reading.  Novel-reading  has 
become  so  general  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  of  absolutely  worthless 
character  have  been  written,  and  are, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  read  by  a  great 
many.  This  fact  has  caused  many 
people  to  denounce  the  reading  of  all 
works  of  fiction,  not  only  as  a  waste 
of  time,  but  as  likely  to  injure  one 
in  mind  and  morals.  This  would  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  sort  of  novels 
read.  The  chief  objection,  however, 
which  the  writer  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to  advanced,  was,  that  a  work 
the  size  of  an  average  novel  would 
take  too  much  of  a  teacher's  time  from 
study.  Now,  I  hold  quite  a  contrary 
opinion.  A  teacher  who  has  a  mode- 
rately-sized school  comes  home  after 
a  fair  day's  work  and  commences 
studying.  Can  he  study  all  evening, 
go  back  the  next  day  and  do  another 
good  day's  work,  and  continue  doing 
so  ?  I  believe  not ;  at  least  the  ma- 
jority cannot.  The  work  at  night 
being  so  much  like  that  during  the 
day,  his  mind  becomes  weary,  and  he 
either  gives  up  studying  and  goes 
wandering  aimlessly  round  the  sec- 
i  tion;  or  he  continues  his  studying,  his 
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work  becomes  a  drudgery,  and  the 
school  suffers  in  consequence.  Now, 
if  he  had  been  content  with  studying 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  and 
had  spent  part  of  his  time  reading  one 
of  these  much-decried  novels,  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for 
him.  His  time  would  have  passed 
more  pleasantly,  he  would  have  done 
more  studying,  and  would  have  re- 
ceived benefits  from  the  novels  he 
read.  I  am  supposing,  of  course,  that 
our  teachers  are  of  ordinary  under- 
standing, not  likely  to  be  led  away  by 
the  tales  of  blood  and  thunder  which 
schoolboys  devour,  or  the  sentimen- 
tal, sensational  rubbish  which  finds 
eager  readers  among  the  servant  girls 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  I  am  sup- 
posing that  where  the  chance  was  of- 
fered them  they  would  take  the  works 
of  our  standard  novelists,  the  works 
of  those  who  have  won  fame  by  the 
beauty  of  their  language,  the  grandeur 
of  their  imaginations,  the  variety  and 
faithfulness  of  their  descriptions,  and 
their  wonderful  knowledge  of  human 
character.  And  what  are  the  bene- 
fits we  should  derive  ?  (i)  A  clearer 
view  of  diflfercnt  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  people,  their  modes  of  living, 
and  their  various  trials  and  tempta- 
tions ;  (2)  a  better  knowledge  of  our 
own  characters ;  (3)  a  better  idea  of 
what  good  composition  is  ;  and  (4) 
a  more  sympathetic  heart,  arising 
from  a  richer  and  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  I  be- 
lieve that  more  insight  into  our  own 
character  may  be  gained  by  reading 
novels  than  in  almost  any  other  way  ; 
that  is,  if  they  are  read  in  a  right  man- 
ner. A  person  in  reading  a  novel 
should  observe  carefully  the  charac- 
ters of  the  different  people  in  the 
book — should  note  attentively  all 
shades  of  character  that  resemble  his 
own — should  trace  out  these  shades, 
and  examine  in  what  points  there  is 
a  resemblance — should  follow  them 
on  and  see  what  effect  they  have  on 


the  person's  life,  and  whether  the  ef- 
fects stated  are  reasonable  or  proba- 
ble— examine,  in  fact,  whether  they 
are  traits  of  character  which  should 
be  encouraged  and  strengthened,  or 
checked  and  weakened.  Used  in 
this  way,  I  see  no  reason  why  novel- 
reading  should  not  become  a  great 
moral  aid  in  building  and  strengthen- 
ing our  minds.  If  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive quietly  informs  us  of  some  weak 
point  in  our  character,  we  generally 
feel  a  little  sore — feel  like  reminding 
him  or  her  of  the  passage  about  the 
mote  and  the  beam,  and  very  likely 
go  away  with  the  idea,  too,  that  our 
friend  is  wrong  in  his  suppositions. 
But  when  we  find  this  weak  or  bad 
point  in  a  character  in  a  book,  and 
reading  of  or  seeing  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences that  flow  from  it,  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  we  had  been  told  of  it,  but 
as  though  we  had  discovered  it  for 
ourselves ;  and,  therefore,  to  make 
some  use  of  our  own  discovery,  we  im- 
mediately set  to  work  to  conquer  the 
habit,  be  it  what  it  may.  But  in  what- 
ever line  you  read,  whether  it  be  in 
Science,  Philosophy,  History,  Travels, 
Poetry,  or  Novels,  or  all  together, 
read  the  best  books  and  only  the  best 
books.  Read  them  carefully,  read 
them  thoroughly,  read  them  thought- 
fully ;  for  in  them  you  will  find  facts 
that  will  interest,  truths  that  will  in- 
struct, sentiments  worthy  of  attention, 
and  ideas  deserving  of  thought.  Say 
not  that  you  have  no  time,  or  that 
you  are  too  busy.  Make  time.  How 
much  of  your  time  do  you  waste  in 
idleness  and  folly  ?  And  even  suppose 
you  waste  no  time,  an  hour  or  two  a 
night  taken  from  study  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  well  spent.  Think 
you  that  scientists  and  philosophers, 
from  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
to  Mill;  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
and  Darwin,  have  studied  and  thought 
and  written  for  nothing?  Think  you 
that  historians,  from  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  to  Gibbon,  Hallam,  and 
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Macaulay,  have  gleaned  from  the  re- 
cords of  by-gone  ages,  the  lives  of  na- 
tions, and  the  causes  of  their  rise  and 
fall,  for  no  practical  use  ?  Think  you 
that  Shakspeare's  wonderful  imagina- 
tion, keen  insight  into  men's  minds, 
and  knowledge  of  every  chord  of  feel- 
ing that  can  be  touched  in  the  human 
breast — that  Milton's  lofty  ideas  and 
grand  conceptions — that  Byron's  fire, 
Moore's  wit,  Shelley's  earnestness, 
and  Tennyson's  pathos,  were  given 
them  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  grand  powers 
which  "  George  Eliot,"  in  her  deline- 
ations of  such  characters  as  **Tito 
Melema"  and  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  and 
in  the  noble,  true  and  just  ideas  she 
has  scattered  through  her  books, 
has  shown  herself  to  possess ;  which 
Thackeray  has  wielded  to  good  pur- 
pose in  those  masterly  satires  in  which 
he  held  up  the  fopperies  and  frivoli- 
ties of  the  fashionable  world  to  the 
scorn  of  all  sensible  people ;  which 
Scott  and  Lytton  have  manifested 
in  those  works  in  which  they  have 
brought  vividly  before  the  people  of 
a  newer  and  higher  civilization,  the 
chivalry  of  the  feudal  age,  and  held 
up  for  the  enlightenment  and  admira- 
tion of  a  newer  generation  the  faith, 
generosity,  truthfulness  and  magna- 
nimity of  an  old,  without  the  barbarity 
which  accompanied  them  ;  which 
Dickens  proved  himself  gifted  with, 
when  he  dived  below  the  surface,  and 
in  books  which  were  read  wherever 
the  Enghsh  tongue  was  heard,  forced 
upon  the  notice  of  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  those  who  had  never  before 
had  an  advocate  at  once  so  able  and  so 
earnest  to  put  forward  their  claims  on 
humanity ; — do  you  suppose,  I  say, 
that  these  grand  powers  were  exerted 
merely  for  our  amusement  and  plea- 
sure ?  Who  will  say  yes?  And  if 
not,  for  what  purpose  did  these  men 
write?  Was  it  not  that  they  might 
increase  the  sum  total  of  human 
12 


knowledge,  of  human  happiness,  and 
of  human  power,  add  their  mite  to 
the  advancement  of  learning,  and  by 
giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  their 
thoughts  and  experience,  aid  the 
grand  march  of  civilization  ?  And 
shall  we  alone — we  who  need  to  glean 
and  gather  from  every  corner  material 
that  may  enable  us  to  do  our  duty — 
we  who  need  all  the  knowledge  and 
power  we  can  procure  for  our  daily 
work — shall  we  alone  refuse  the  bene- 
fits offered  by  their  hands  ?  Shall  we 
listlessly  idle  away  our  time,  or  spend 
it  cramming  for  examination  after 
examination,  until  we  have  perhaps  a 
"  First  A,"  or  a  "  Degree,"  and  yet 
are  ignoramuses  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  ?  If  we  would  not  have 
ourselves  pointed  at  as  examples  of 
crass  ignorance  ;  if  we  wish  to  wield 
that  influence  and  power  which  as 
instructors  of  the  young  we  should 
have;  if  we  would  have  knowledge 
and  force  sufficient  to  mould  aright  the 
characters  of  the  children  committed 
to  our  charge  ;  if  we  would  meet  with 
that  success  in  life  for  which  we  strive, 
and  which  we  are  ambitious  to  attain  ; 
if  we  would  raise  ourselves  out  from 
the  rut  in  which  we  are  too  apt  to 
run ;  if  we  would  elevate  our  under- 
standings, broaden  our  minds,  and 
mature  our  judgments,  we  must  read. 
Let  us  then,  remembering  Bacon's  ad- 
vice, "  that  we  should  read  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe 
and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider," glean  from  the  literary  trea- 
sures, first  of  our  own  country,  and 
secondly,  if  possible,  of  other  coun- 
tries, all  that  is  of  practical  benefit — 
all  that  will  tend  to  raise  us  above 
the  common  things  of  life,  and  fill  us 
with  stronger  love  for  that  which  is 
noble  and  true,  and  stronger  hatred  for 
that  which  is  low  and  mean ;  all  that 
can  aid  us  to  do  the  work  we  are 
called  to  do  honestly,  fearlessly,  and 
thoroughly,  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
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man,  so  that  in  the  end  we  may  have  !  that  the  Bible  is  read  by  all  our  teach- 

the  proud  satisfaction  of  looking  back  ers,  and  that  it  occupied  necessarily 

on  a  life  .honourably  spent  in  work  the  first  and  foremost  place  among 

faithfully  done.  their  reading,  I  have  not  thought  it 

P.  S. — In  order  to  avoid  miscon-  necessary  to  say  anything  about  it  in 

struction,  I  may  say  that,  assuming  this  Essay. 
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BY    H.    J.    STRANG,    B.A.,    PRINCIPAL    HIGH    SCHOOL,    GODERICH. 
{Contintud  from  page  114.) 


ERRORS    OF    STYLE. 

UNDER  the  head  of  Style,  in 
composition,  the  principal  quali- 
ties to  be  considered  are  Purity  (or 
Correctness),  Clearness,  Force,  and 
Harmony  (or  Elegance).  Of  these 
the  first  two  are  not  only  the  most 
important,  but  the  only  ones  that 
direct  instruction  in  school  can  do 
much  towards  securing.  On  this 
point  it  is  noted  by  Hill,  in  his  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoric  " — to  which,  as  also 
to  Abbott's  "How  to  Write  Clearly," 
and  Nichol's  "  Composition"  (Primer 
Series),  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  my  indebtedness : — 
"  While  engaged  in  the  act  of  compo- 
sition, a  writer  should  think  little 
about  Force,  and  not  at  all  about 
positive  Elegance  ;  but  he  should 
constantly  aim  to  make  himself  intel- 
ligible, sure  that  if  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  this  other  merits  will 
be  of  little  avail,  and  that  if  he  does 
succeed  other  merits  will  be  likely  to 
come  unsought." 

I.  Correctness. — This  has  to  do 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  with  the  choice 
of  words  and  phrases  ;  and  errors  in 
this  respect  are  usually  classed  as 
Solecisms,  Barbarisms,  or  Improprie- 
ties. With  the  first  of  these  I  have  al- 
ready dealt  at  sufficient  length  under 
the  head  of  "  Grammatical  Errors  " — 


a  solecism  being  generally  understood, 
I  think,  to  mean  a  violation  of  some 
rule  of  grammar,  or  of  the  idiom  of 
the  language. 

Barbarisms  (or,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, words  not  recognized  as  good 
current  EngUsh)  include  obsolete  or 
antiquated^  foreig?i,  and  newly-formed 
words.  Of  these  the  first  two  do  not 
seem  to  call  for  illustration,  as  they 
are  rarely  heard  or  met  with;  and 
the  unnecessary  use  of  foreign  words 
and  phrases,  though  common  enough 
in  many  of  the  novels  and  magazine 
articles  of  the  present  day,  is  scarcely 
so  general  a  fault  as  to  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  paper.  As  to  the 
third  class,  a  word  or  two  of  caution 
may  not  be  amiss.  I  am  far  from  being 
one  of  those  rigid  conservatives  who 
regard  our  language  as  complete  and 
sacred,  and  stubbornly  resist  every  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  new  word  or 
phrase,  or  to  use  an  old  one  in  a  new 
sense.  As  our  knowledge  grows,  our 
language  must  go  on  to  keep  pace  with 
it.  New  discoveries,  inventions,  wants, 
and  thoughts  will  require  and  suggest 
new  words  or  phrases  to  name  or  ex- 
press them.  While,  however,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  words  and  phrases 
into  our  language,  always  provided 
(i)  that  they  supply  a  real  want ;  and 
(2)  that   they  have  been  formed   in 
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accordance  with  the  genius  of  our 
language,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
analogy  and  euphony,  I  hold  that 
it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  refuse 
to  lend  the  weight  of  our  approval 
and  influence  to  these,  unless  they 
come  to  us  with  the  sanction  of  some 
recognized  authority.  Especially  is 
this  necessary  when  slang  is  so  com- 
mon, and  seemingly  so  infectious ;  and 
when  even  the  unwieldy  dimensions 
of  "  Webster's  Unabridged "  do  not 
suffice  to  prevent  **  enterprising  re- 
porters" from  trying  to  incorporate 
such  mongrel  monsters  as  "shootest," 
"  skatorial,"  "  burglarize,"  into  our 
vocabulary.  It  was  my  original  in- 
tention to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
the  subject  of  ^/^«^,  but  as  another  of 
our  High  School  masters  has  already 
dealt  with  it  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  article  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Monthly, 
I  shall  pass  on  to  the  last  class  of 
offences  against  Purity. 

Improprieties,  or  the  use  of  recog- 
nized words  in  wrong  senses,  are,  I 
think,  when  not  coming  under  the 
head  of  slangs  generally  due  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  causes  : — 

(i)  Confounding  words  of  similar 
sound ;  as,  "  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dicate (predict)  the  result  of  such  a 
contest."  "  His  story  did,  certainly, 
seem  rather  incredulous  (incredible)." 
"  To  impute  (impugn)  a  man's  vera- 
city." "  An  equitable  (equable)  distri- 
bution of  heat."  ''  Expatiating  (expi- 
ating) his  crimes  on  the  gallows." 
^^Depreciating  (deprecating)  unfriendly 
criticism."  "  He  found  them  in  want 
of  the  commonest  necessities  (neces- 
saries) of  life."  He  announced  that 
he  would  not  offer  any  fictitious  (fac- 
tious) opposition  to  the  Government." 
(2)  Want  of  attention  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  words  of  similar  or  re- 
lated meaning,  as  :  "  He  seemed 
disposed  to  question  the  veracity 
(truth)  of  my  statements."  "  She  did 
not  seem  to  be  conscious  (aware)  of  his 


presence."  "  Tomatoes  are  said  to 
be  very  healthy  (wholesome)  food." 
"  I  could  not  persuade  (convince)  him 
that  he  was  wrong."  *'  How  are  the 
new  regulations  likely  to  effect  (affect) 
your  school  ? "  "  In  this  way  you 
will  be  more  liable  (likely)  to  get  at 
the  truth."  "  I  offered  to  loan  (lend) 
him  my  book."  **That  isn't  the  way 
the  last  teacher  learned  (taught)  us  to 
do  it."  "  I  expect  (suppose)  you  had 
a  pretty  lively  time  at  the  meeting 
last  night."  "  There  could  not  have 
been  less  (fewer)  than  a  dozen  boys 
in  the  room  at  the  time."  "  I  never 
saw  such  a  quantity  (number)  of 
sheep  at  a  show  before."  "Apples 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  plenty  (plenti- 
ful) this  season."  "  His  remarks  on 
the  proper  observation  (observance)  of 
the  Sabbath  were  listened  to  with 
great  attention."  *'  The  attempt  was 
soon  found  to  be  impracticable  (hope- 
less or  unsuccessful)."  **  You  may 
esteem  (consider)  yourself  fortunate  to 
escape  so  easily."  "  Had  this  been 
done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  their 
object  (attempt)  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful." "A  verb  must  agree  with 
Its  nominative  (subject)  in,"  etc.  *'  He 
allowed  (didmxitQdi)  that  he  might  have 
been  present."  ^^  A  couple  0/ (two) 
accidents  happened  in  that  way  last 
week."  "  Dr.  M.  then  took  the  plat- 
form, and  demonstrated  (discussed,  or 
dealt  with)  the  subject  of  Algebra  for 
over  an  hour."  "In  the  meantime 
events  were  transpiring'^  (occurring 
or  happening).  "  After  several  hours 
had  /nzwi-/)//-^^"  (elapsed).  "To  rob 
a  man  of  his  character  "  (reputation). 
Others  are  less  easily  accounted  for, 
as :  "  He  has  enjoyed  (had)  very 
poor  health  lately."  "The  whole 
family  enjoy  (have)  a  rather  bad  repu- 
tation in  the  community."  "  He  says 
he  never  saw  the  letter  till  it  appeared 
in  print,  a  fact  (statement)  which  I 
can  prove  to  be  false."  "With  such 
facilities  iox  filling  up  the  ranks  (filling 
the  places)  of  inefficient   teachers," 
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etc.  "To  the  excellencies  of  this 
institution  most  of  our  public  men 
are  indebted  for  their  abiliiies''  {}) 
(Editorial  defending  U.  C.  College). 
Or  the  following  from  a  Public  School 
Inspector's  Reports  :  "  Such  trustees 
perish  (ruin)  the  best  interests  of  their 
schools."  "All  these  things  should 
be  taken  into  ddibei-aiion  "  (consider- 
ation). "Parents  require  to  have 
this  idea  transmuted  (?)  into  their 
minds." 

II.  Coming  now  to  the  second 
quality  we  mentioned,  viz.,  Clear- 
ness, we  may  notice  that  the  corre- 
sponding faults  are  artibiguity  and 
obscurity.  Of  these  the  former  is 
generally  due  to  some  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes  : — (i)  The  use  of  a 
word  that  has  different  meanings,  as : 
"You  don't  seem  to  like  anything 
that  I  do'^  "  Proceeding  a  little  fur- 
ther they  discovered  certain  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  Indians." 
"  He  observed  that  the  attendance 
was  smaller  than  usual."  "I  can't 
find  one  of  my  books."  "  I  did  not 
promise  to  accept  any  offer  you  might 
make."  "  A  respectable  widow  wants 
washing;  apply  at  No.  — ."  "Com- 
mon sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  that 
I  wantr  (2)  Ellipses,  as  :  "  They 
have  no  more  control  over  him  than 
others!^  **  I  believe  he  likes  her  as 
well  as  Mary.'"  "  Twelve  years  ago 
he  came  to  this  town  with  only  one 
shirt  to  his  back,  and  now  he  is  worth 
thousands  /"  "  This  fact  is  patent, 
that  without  due  examination,  or 
(with)  useless  because  ineffective, 
examination,  the  book  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Department."  "  The 
woodshed  and  contents  of  Mr.  A., 
Otonabee,  was  burned  last  Sunday 
morning."  (3)  Careless  use  of  pro- 
nouns, especially  he^  it,  they,  and 
which,  as :  "  He  told  his  friend  that 
if  he  did  not  feel  better  in  half-an- 
hour,  he  thought  he  had  better  re- 
turn." "  Old  English  poetry  was 
very  different  then   from  what   /'/  is 


now "  (Brooke's  English  Literature 
Primer).  "  The  party  of  Union  and 
Progress  is  as  superior  to  the  Grits  in 
patriotism  and  political  morality  as 
they  are  in  constitutional  practice  and 
common  sense."  "  There  was  a  tav- 
ern next  door  ivhich  was  a  great  in- 
jury to  the  value  of  the  property." 
(4)  Misplacement  of  words  or  clauses: 
"A  few  mifiutes  are  required  after 
giving  the  order,  to  ensure  a  hot 
breakfast,  which  might  othenuise  seem 
an  unnecessary  delay"  (Hotel  bill  of 
fare).  "  He  was  taking  a  view  from 
a  window  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield, 
in  which  a  party  of  Royalists  had  in- 
trenched themselves."  "  Metal  types 
were  now  introduced,  which  before 
this  had  been  made  of  wood."  "  There 
has  not  been  a  single  factory  closed 
on  account  of  the  N.  P."  "One  of 
our  town  sportsmen  shot  fifteen  brace 
of  partridge,  along  with  a  friend,  on 
Saturday  afternoon  last."  Occasion- 
ally the  insertion  of  an  unnecessary 
word  may  lead  to  absurdity,  if  not  am- 
biguity, as :  "  Unfortunately,  before  it 
could  be  destroyed  the  rabid  animal 
bit  a  child  of  Mr.  A.,  the  blacksmith, 
and  several  other  dogs." 

Obscurity. — This  may  be  due  (i) 
to  a  want  of  simplicity  in  the  lan- 
guage. Passing  by  such  cases  as  that 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  said  to  have 
defined  a  net  as  "a  reticulated  sub- 
stance with  interstices  between  the  in- 
tersections," I  may  remark  that  this 
is  a  common  failing  of  young  and  am- 
bitious writers,  who  are  apt  to  forget 
that,  as  Swinton  says,  "large  words 
will  not  increase  the  size  of  small 
thoughts,"  and  that  volume  of  sound 
will  not  compensate  for  lack  of  sense. 
Reporters,  too,  are  frequent  offenders 
in  this  respect,  often,  no  doubt,  from 
a  natural  desire  to  vary  their  expres- 
sions, but  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
from  a  wish  to  produce  a  more  strik- 
ing or  humorous  effect.  Thus,  in 
the  hands  of  the  reporter,  such  sim- 
ple phrases  as  "begin,"  "met  an  old 
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man,"  ''shared  in  the  profits,"  "went 
home  at  once,"  become  respectively 
^'take  the  initiative,"  "encountered  an 
elderly  individual,"  "  participated  in 
the  pecuniary  advantages,"  "proceed- 
ed to  hisresidencewithoutunnecessary 
delay  ; "  while  a  plain  "  farmer  "  is 
metamorphosed  into  "a  gentleman 
identified  with  the  agricultural  inter- 
est" A  story  which  the  most  of  you 
have  doubtless  read  or  heard  well 
illustrates  the  difficulty  that  plain 
people  may  have  in  understanding 
this  style.  The  head  of  the  household 
was  slowly  and  laboriously  reading 
the  account  of  a  distressing  and  fatal 
accident.  .  To  the  good  wife's  fre- 
quently interrupting  query,  "  Was  he 
killed  ?  "  the  old  man  replied  by  ask- 
ing her  to  have  patience.  Finally, 
on  her  renewing  her  inquiry,  after  he 
had  read  the  closing  sentence — which 
ran  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  The  ser- 
vices of  the  nearest  physician  were 
at  once  called  into  requisition,  but 
ere  he  could  reach  the  fatal  locality, 
the  immortal  spirit  of  the  unfortunate 
victim  had  quitted  its  earthly  habita- 
tion"— he  could  only  respond,  "Wall, 
wife,  it  really  don't  say,  after  all ! " 
(2)  To  the  unnecessary  use  of  tech- 
nical terras.  This  is  generally  (and, 
I  think,  rightly)  considered  to  be 
a  characteristic  fault  of  our  legal  and 
medical  brethren.  Who,  for  instance, 
that  has  heard  the  formal  indictment 
of  a  prisoner,  say  for  assault,  can  won- 
der that  an  unfortunate  wretch,  when 
asked  what  he  had  to  say,  has  been 
known  to  assure  his  Honour,  with 
faltering  lips,  that  "he  had  never  done 
the  tenth  part  of  them  things;''^  or  that 
a  plain  juryman,  who  heard  a  doctor 
testify  that  "  he  found  on  examina- 
tion a  contusion  of  the  integuments 
under  the  orbit,  with  an  extravasation 
of  blood  and  ecchymosis  of  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  which  was  in 
a  tumefied  state,  and  also  with  a  slight 
abrasion  of  the  cuticle,"  should  never 
have  suspected  that   the   patient   in 


question  was  merely  suffering  from 
what  is  commonly  and  simply  de- 
scribed as  a  black  eye.  (3)  The  third 
and  last  cause  of  obscurity  that  I  shall 
mention  is  the  use  of  long  and  in- 
volved sentences,  abounding  in  par- 
ticulars and  wanting  in  unity.  This 
will  be  found  to  be  a  common  fault 
of  school  compositions,  and  also  of 
many  official  documents.  My  time 
and  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
quote  examples ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  with  reminding  you 
that  the  cure  for  this  evil  Hes  in 
remembering  that  a  sentence  is  the 
expression  of  a  single  thought^  not 
of  several  thoughts,  and  in  avoiding 
(i)  unnecessary  change  of  the  subject; 
(2)  the  crowding  together  of  uncon- 
nected facts  or  ideas;  (3)  the  use  of 
long  or  frequent  parentheses. 

III.  Force. — I  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  we  cannot 
by  direct  instruction  do  much  towards 
enabling  our  pupils  to  acquire  this 
quality.  A  few  rules  may  help,  how- 
ever, to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  some  common  causes  of  weak- 
ness, (i)  Avoid  Pleonasm,  whether 
in  the  form  of  simple  redundancy,  as  : 
"  He  has  (got)  more  money  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with."  "Remem- 
ber, children,  that  (the  period  of) 
youth  is  the  time  to  form  correct 
habits."  "  This  method  will  be  found 
to  work  well  in  the  case  of  (new)  be- 
ginners"; or  of  Tautology,  as,  "They 
will  soon  have  an  entire  mo?iopoly  of 
the  whole  trade  of  the  North-west ; " 
or  of  Circumlocution,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
"  fine  writing,"  already  referred  to  as 
so  frequently  indulged  in  by  ambi- 
tious young  writers  and  newspaper 
reporters.  (2)  Avoid  the  too  fre- 
quent use  of  connectives,  such  as 
"so,"  "and" — a  very  common  fault 
in  compositions,  which  I  have  known 
to  consist  of  a  single  long  sentence 
held  together  by  a  succession  of 
"ands."     (3)   Avoid  what  is  known 
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as  "  weak  endings,"  or,  having  sen- 
tences end  with  unemphatic  or  unim- 
portant words.  (4)  Avoid  a  "loose" 
structure  as  contrasted  with  the  "pe- 
riodic," in  which  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained by  keeping  the  sense  incom- 
plete till  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  contrast  the  following  :  "Crom- 
well called  a  council  of  his  chief 
officers,  at  Windsor,  secretly,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ireton,"  with  "At  the 
suggestion  of  Ireton,  Cromwell  se- 
cretly called  a  council  of  his  officers 
at  Windsor." 

IV.  Harmony. — This,  like  Force, 
can  scarcely  be  taught  by  rules.  The 
following  cautions  may,  nevertheless, 
be  of  service  :  (i)  Avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  or  similar  sounds, 
unless  for  some  special  object — thus  : 
•*  He  was  very  anxious  to  be  relieved 
of  all  anxiety.^'  "  He  used  to  use 
many  expressions  not  usually  used  by 
good  writers."  "  He  certainly  acted 
extremely  cautiously y  (2)  Vary  the 
form  of  expression  so  as  to  avoid 
having  a  succession  of  similarly  con- 
structed sentences.  (3)  Arrange 
words  and  clauses  so  as  to  have  the 
longest  and  most  sonorous  coming 
last,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  rhythm  to 
the  sentence. 

And  now  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  figurative  language,  and 
I  shall  bring  my  paper  to  a  close. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  meta- 
phors may  add  clearness  and  force, 
as  well  as  elegance,  to  a  description, 


three  cautions  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  regard  to  their  use  :  (i)  That 
they  should  not  be  inappropriate  or 
too  far-fetched,  as  :  "  The  magnum 
opus  of  education  is  creeping  up  the 
steep  ascent  of  efficiency  "  (Public 
School  Inspectors'  Reports).  The 
memory  is  nourished  to  fulness ;  but 
the  reason,  judgment,  and  under- 
standing do  not  get  their  daily  bread — 
they  are  treated  as  orphans  of  the 
mind  "  {Ibid. ).  "  The  questions  will 
partake  of  the  same  complexion  as  his. 
teaching"  {Ibid.).  (2)  Metaphor  and 
literal  statement  must  not  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  description,  as : 
"The  heroic  Spanish  gunners  had 
no  defence  but  bags  of  cotton  joined 
to  their  own  insuperable  courage.'' 
(3)  Metaphors  should  not  be  mixed  or 
confused  in  the  same  description,  as  : 
"  Many  embark  in  the  profession 
without  training,  experience,  or  adap- 
tation, and  having  neither  compass 
nor  rudder  to  guide  them,  they  steer 
for  no  particular  harbour.  This  leak- 
age can  only  be  stopped  by,"  etc. 
(Public  School  Inspectors'  Reports).. 
"  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  a  log 
and  chain  on  the  progress  of  instruc- 
tion, for  it  blasts  and  withers  the 
noblest  purposes  of  the  best  of  teach- 
ers "  (Ibid.).  "  The  knowledge  thus 
acquired  being  associated  with  reason^ 
would  not  be  a  passing  cloud ;  and 
being  resident  in  them,  it  would  serve 
Z.S2L  pilot  to  their  judgments  in  solving 
\hQ problems  of  life  "  {Ibid.). 


Have  you  learned  the  secret  of  silence  ? 
Silence  under  injuries,  when  speech  would 
breed  wrath ;  amid  discouragements  when  it 
would  spread  fear?  Silence  through  well- 
doing, which  speech  would  mar  by  telling ; 
after  successes,  to  trumpet  which  were  to 
fail  ?  There  are  times  enough  for  speech ; 
times  when  silence  is  false,  cowardly,  treach- 


erous. To  know  when  to  be  silent,  and 
how  to  be  silent,  neither  defiantly  nor  art- 
fully, but  gently,  truly  and  strongly ;  a  silence 
of  the  mouth  uncontradicted  by  look  of  the 
face  or  thought  of  the  heart ;  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  fine  arts,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  beauties  of  holiness.  '*  He 
shall  not  strive  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets." 
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MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 

1.  Triangles  on  equal  bases,  and  between 
the  same  parallels,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Find  the  condition  that  must  exist  in  order 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  fold  the  four  cor- 
ners of  a  quadrilateral  piece  of  paper  flat 
down  on  the  paper  so  that  the  four  angular 
points  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  paper  is 
everywhere  doubled. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle  bisect  a  straight  line  in  it 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  centre,  it 
cuts  it  at  right  angles. 

Draw  from  a  given  point  P  two  straight 
lines  PQ,  PR  at  a  given  inclination  to  one 
another  to  meet  two  given  straight  lines  in 
Q  and  R,  so  that  PQ,  PR  may  be  equal. 

3.  The  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a 
circle  are  equal  to  one  another. 

If -^,  B  be  two  fixed  points  on  a  circle, 
and  C,  D  the  extremities  of  a  chord  of  con- 
stant length,  then  the  intersections  of  ADy 
BC  and  of  A  C,  BD  lie  on  fixed  circles. 

4.  If  a  chord  of  a  circle  and  a  diameter 
intersect  at  right  angles,  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  segments  of  one  of  them  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  seg- 
ments of  the  other. 

If  /*  be  a  point  in  a  diameter  AB  of  a 
circle,  and  PT  be  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tangent  at  a  point  Q^  then 
rect.  PT,  AB-x^qX.  AP,  PB +  sq.  on  PQ. 

5.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  if  a  perpen- 
dicular be  drawn  from  the  right  angle  to  the 
base,  the  triangles  on  each  side  of  it  are 
similar  to  the  whole  triangle. 


Show  that  the  middle  points  of  the  four 
common  tangents  to  two  circles  which  lie 
outside  each  other  lie  on  a  straight  line. 

1.  An  article  made  of  sterling  silver  weighs 
as  much  as  5j.  6J.  in  silver ;  the  same  article 
and  a  fourpenny-piece  together  weigh  I J  or. 
avoirdupois.  The  cost  of  the  article  is  i  is. 
5^.;  what  is  this  per  oz.  Troy? 

2.  Find  two  independent  relations  between 
the  roots  and  the  coefficients  in  a  quadratic 
equation. 

If  the  result  of  eliminating  x  between  the 
equations 

x*+/>x  +  ^  =  o  and  xy  +  a{x+y)  +  6  =  o 
be  an  equation  in  y,  whose  roots  are  the  re- 
ciprocals of  those  of  the  given  equation  in  jt, 
then  either  a{i-f)=o  and   fl/=i+^,    or 
l>=i  and  p=a(i+^). 

3.  Eliminate  x,  y,  z  from 

X*  -xy  -  xz_y*  -  yz  -  yx _%*  -  zx  -  %y 
~a  ~  ~b  ~  ~c  ' 

and  ax  ■\- by  ■\- cz—o. 

Solve  (i.)  v/(  a;ir+/3 )  +  \/(  a'*  +  /5') 

-sy{ax^b)^{y/a:x-\-b') 
where     a+tt'  =  a  +  a'  and  j3+ p'  =  ^  +  ^'; 


(ii.) 


^(3a  +  a»-3x-jf»j 


4.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  geometri- 
cal progression  when  the  r'^  and  j"^  terms 
are  known. 

B  holds  an  estate  from  .<4  on  a  lease  with 
two  years  unexpired.  He  has  made  perma- 
nent improvements  on  it  and  sublet  it  for 
;^5io  per  annum.  Reckoning  yearly  interest 
at  4  per  cent.,  the  present  value  of  the  estate 
to  A  is  24  times  ^'s  interest  in  it.  What 
rent  is  B  paying  to  A  ? 

5.  Assuming  the  binomial  theorem  for  a 
positive  integral  index,  prove  it  for  a  frac- 
tional one. 
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Prove  that,  if  the  difference  between  /  and 
a  perfect  cube,  A'^,  be  less  than  one  per 

cent,  of  either,  -^ p  differs  from  %1^-^\-Jt^ 

N 

by  less  than 

'  9CXXX) 

6.  Find  the  number  of  combinations  of  n 
things  taken  r  together. 

Prove  that,  if  each  of  m  points  in  one 
straight  line  be  joined  to  each  of  n  in  another 
by  straight  lines  terminated  by  the  points, 
then,  excluding  the  given  points,  the  lines 
will  intersect  \m7i  {m  -  i)  (»  -  i)  times. 

7.  Define  the  tangent  of  an  angle,  and 
from  the  definition  show  that 

tan  (180°-^)=  -tznA. 
Prove  directly  from  the  definitions  of  the 
trigonometrical  functions  that 
i+cos^ 

Find  the  general  values  of  A  from  the 
equation  tan  ^  +  sec  2.4  =  i. 

8.  Show  a  priori  that  when  sin  A  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  sin  iA^  four  values  are 
to  be  expected  generally. 

If  sin  7.A—a^  what  values  of  ^  give  the 
following  equation, 

2  sin  ^=  -v/(i+a)  +  \/(i-a)? 

Prove  that,  if  sin  ^A—a^  the  four  values 
of  tan  A  are  given  by 

-^{(i+a)  -i}{i  +  (i-a)V 

9.  Prove  that,  if  ^  +  ^+ C=i8o°, 
sin*  yi+sin*^  +  sin*  C 

=  f  +  2  cos  ^  cos  ^  cos  C 
+  ^cos  2  A  cos  2B  cos  2C, 
and  that,  if 

sin  ra     sin  (r+  i)a_sin  (r+2)a 
I      ~         m  n         * 

cos  ra       _  cos  (r  +  i)a  _    cos  {r+2)a 
2»f* -/(/+«)"     m{n-l)      ~n{l  +  n)-2m^ 

10.  Prove  that,  if  ^  be  the  circular  measure 

sin  6 
of  an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle,  —7—  lies 

between  i  and  i-i^«. 

Find  the  value  of  sin  3"  to  ten  places  of 
decimals. 

11.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of 
one  side  and  the  adjacent  angles. 


If  a  triangle  be  cut  out  in  paper  and  dou- 
bled over  so  that  the  crease  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circumscribed  circle  and 
one  of  the  angles  A,  the  area  of  the  doubled 
portion  is  ^  <J«  sin«  C  cos  C  cosec  {2C-B) 
sec  {C-B),  C  being  >  B. 

12.  It  is  observed  that  the  altitude  of  the 
top  of  a  mountain  at  each  of  the  three  angu- 
lar points  A,  B,  Cof  a  plane  horizontal  tri-   , 
angle  ABC  ha:  show  that  the  height  of  the 
mountain  \s  ^a  tan  a  cosec  A. 

Show  that,  if  there  be  a  small  error  n"  in 
the  altitude  at  C,  the  true  height  is  very 
nearly 

,  a  tan  a/  cos  C         sin  n"\ 

\       sin  A  sin  B  sin  2a/ 


sm  A 


PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

by  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 

Collegiate  Institute,  Cobourg. 

1.  Find  the  largest  square  number  which 
is  an  exact  divisor  of  3780?  Ans.  36. 

2.  The  prices  of  seats  at  a  lecture  were 
50  cts.,  35  cts.,  and  25  cts.  It  is  known 
that  for  every  3  seats  sold  at  35  cts.  there 
were  4  at  25  cts.,  and  for  every  3  at  50  cts. 
there  were  4  at  35  cts.;  and  the  whole  sum 
realized  from  the  sale  of  seats  was  $76.20. 
How  many  of  each  kind  were  sold  ? 

Ans.  96  at  25  cts.,  72  at  35  cts., 
and  54  at  50  cts. 

3.  At  an  examination  -^^  of  the  candi- 
dates made  75  per  cent,  on  the  paper  set, 
J  of  the  remainder  made  60  per  cent.,  \  of 
the  remainder  made  50  per  cent.,  and  half 
of  the  remainder  failed  ;  but  the  number  who 
failed  was  greater  by  9  than  the  number  that 
made  75  per  cent.  How  many  were  in  the 
class?  Ans.  48. 

4.  By  what  must  1%  of  f  of  |  be  dimin- 
ished so  that  the  result  may  be  J  of  that 
obtained  by  multiplying  {|  of  |  +  |)  by 
(I -I  of  I).  Ans.  T?Aj. 

5.  Which  is  greatest,  .44,  .44,  or  .44?  Ex- 
press the  difference  between  each  pair  as  a 
decimal,  and  determine  in  each  case  whether 
this  decimal  is  finite,  a  mixed  repetend,  or  a 
pure  repetend.    Ans.  Last  two  are  equal. 

6.  If  20  lbs.  of  green  tea  be  mixed  with 
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25  lbs.  of  black  tea,  and  \  of  cost  be  made 
by  selling  the  mixture  for  $35.40;  and  if  the 
green  tea  cost  60  cts.  per  lb.,  find  the  cost  of 
the  black  tea.  Ans.  70  cts. 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  the  following 
pieces  of  timber  at  7  cts.  per  cubic  foot :  8 
pieces  35  ft.  long  and  14  in.  square ;  6  pieces 
30  ft.  long  and  10  by  16  in.;  12  pieces  40  ft. 
long  and  12  by  14  in.;  9  pieces  16  ft.  long 
and  8  by  4  in.  Ans.  $82.11. 

8.  A  drover  having  bought  300  sheep, 
kept  50  of  them  and  sold  the  rest  at  75  cts. 
each  more  than  he  paid  for  them,  thus  clear- 
ing $62. 50  above  the  cost  of  the  whole  lot. 
How  much  did  he  pay  for  the  sheep  ?    , 

Ans.  $2.50. 

9.  If  8  Englishmen  can  do  in  10  days  a 
piece  of  work  that  would  require  6  English- 
men and  4  Germans  to  complete  in  9  days, 
find  how  long  it  would  take  12  Germans  to 
finish  a  job  that  10  Englishmen  can  do  in 
16  days.  Ans.  i8y\  days. 

10.  How  many  bricks,  each  8  in.  long,  4 
in.  wide  and  2  in.  thick,  will  be  required  to 
build  a  house  30  ft.  by  36,  walls  being  14  ft. 
high  and  6  in.  thick,  if  there  are  in  the  walls 
4  doors,  each  7  ft.  by  4,  and  10  windows, 
each  6  ft.  by  4 :  200  bricks  being  allowed 
for  waste,  and  ^^  of  the  wall  being  composed 
of  mortar?  Ans.   183664. 

11.  In  the  previous  problem,  had  the  last 
clause  read,  "  the  mortar  used  with  each 
brick  being  equal  in  volume  to  j'^  of  the 
brick,"  would  the  same  answer  have  been 
correct  ?     Why  ? 

12.  With  carpet  2  ft.  wide,  at  75  cts.  per 
yard,  the  cost  of  covering  the  floor  of  a  room, 
whose  length  is  i^  times  its  breadth,  is  $54. 
If  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  room  be 
two-thirds  of  the  breadth,  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  covering  these  walls  with  paper,  the 
price  being  35  cts.  per  roll  of  6  yds  ? 

Ans.  $i3.o6|. 

13.  20  per  cent,  of  -<4's  money  equals  30 
per  cent,  of  B'%  and  the  interest  on  ^'s 
money  for  i  year  at  5  per  cent.,  and  on  ^'s 
for  I  year  at  6  per  cent.,  amounts  to  $175. 
How  much  money  had  each  ? 

Ans.  A,  $i944f ;  B,  $1296.27. 


14.  A  note  drawn  for  a  certain  sum  on 
April  1st,  at  9  months,  and  bearing  interest 
at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  sold  for  $450 
on  July  1st.  If  the  purchaser  makes  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  his  investment,  what  was 
the  face  of  the  note  ?  Ans.  $465.75. 

15.  Show  that  the  true  discount  on  the 
interest  is  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  dis- 
count for  same  time  at  same  rate — interest 
and  discount  being  taken  on  the  same  sum. 

16.  A  merchant  buys  wine  at  $1.80  per 
gallon ;  pays  a  duty  of  $33^  per  cent,  on 
the  invoiced  price,  and  also  a  specific  duty 
of  60  cts.  per  gallon.  At  what  price  must 
he  sell  it  so  as  to  gain  30  per  cent,  on  cost  ? 

Ans.  $3.90  per  gallon. 

17.  What  was  the  cost  price  of  goods  that 
a  man  made  $75  on  after  paying  an  import 
duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  selling  at  an  ad- 
vance of  28  per  cent,  on  invoiced  price  ? 

Ans.  $937.50. 

18.  If  selling  price  be  15  per  cent.  ad- 
Vance  on  cost,  what  percentage  of  cost  would 

15  per  cent,  of  selling  price  be? 

19.  15  yds.  cloth  at  60  cts.,  discount  of  5 
per  cent.;  8  yds.  at  $2.50;  8  yds.  at  $2.25; 

16  yds.  at  $1.75  ;  12  yds.  at  $1.40,  discount 
of  74  per  cent.;  20  yds.  at  $1.40  ;  i  doz.  hats 
at  $2.25  each  ;  \  doz.  at  $1.50 ;  2\  doz.  at 
$1.25  ;  \\  doz.  scarfs  at  65  cts.,  discount  of 
10  per  cent.;  15  doz.  collars  at  15  cts.  each  ; 
I  doz.  ready-made  suits  at  $10.50  each,  dis- 
count of  5  per  cent.  Received  on  above 
account  $150  at  time  of  purchase  ;  if  10  per 
cent,  be  allowed  off  for  cash,  how  much  will 
settle  the  bill  at  the  end  of  3  months,  no 
interest?  Ans.  $182.15. 

20.  $356  worth  of  goods  were  bought  on 
January  15th,  and  a  payment  of  $75  was 
made  on  the  same  day.  Another  payment 
of  $75  was  made  on  March  1st.  If  10  per 
cent,  be  allowed  off  for  cash  at  time  of  pur- 
chase, and  5  per  cent,  for  cash  paid  any  other 
time  within  three  months,  how  much  money 
will  be  required  to  settle  the  account  on 
July  1st — no  interest?  Ans.  $193.71. 

21.  A  man  bought  butter,  but  cheated  in 
the  buying,  so  that  for  every  10  lbs.  he  got 
he  only  paid  for  9.     In  selling  it  he  was  also 
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dishonest,  so  that  for  every  9  lbs.  he  gave  he 
got  pay  for  10.    What  was  his  gain  per  cent.? 
Arts.  23H. 

22.  $600  is  due  on  January  ist,  1882,  and 
$600  on  January  ist,  1883 ;  what  sum  paid 
on  July  1st,  1882,  should  cancel  the  debt? 

Ans.  $1200.92. 

23.  A  hemispherical  vessel  whose  internal 
diameter  is  i  ft.  has  lying  on  its  bottom  a 
sphere  of  such  size  that  a  cord  stretched 
across  the  top  of  the  vessel  is  tangent  to  the 
sphere.  How  many  pounds  of  water  will 
fill  the  vessel  ?  Ans.   i2-jVa' 

24.  A  manufacturer  sold  600  yds.  of  cloth, 
receiving  therefor  a  three-months'  note  bear- 
ing interest  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  This 
note  he  immediately  discounted  at  the  bank 
at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
banker  making  $1.01603  by  using  bank  in- 
stead of  true  discount.  Find  the  price  per 
yard  at  which  the  cloth  was  sold. 

Ans.  $1.90. 


Will  some  of  our  contributors  be  good 
enough  to  send  us  solutions  to  the  following 
problems  ?  A  teacher,  who  is  a  subscriber, 
asks  for  them. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  If  {a*+<^^)(^«+frt)(<r*+a<J)=o,  prove 
that 

I       I       I         I       a*+d*+c'  +  ai>c 
^  +  ^  +  7^+  adc  "^  a*d*c*  ~°* 

2.  If  x+y  +  z  =  o,  prove  that 

{x'  +j/'  +z*)* =2yx*yz*. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  mortgage,  dated  ist  January,  1872, 
payable  in  three  equal  annual  payments  of 
$200  each,  with  interest  on  the  whole  pay- 
able half-yearly  at  6  per  cent.,  is  sold  on  1st 
July,  1872 ;  what  sum  must  the  purchaser 
pay  so  that  the  investment  may  be  worth 
8  per  cent.  ? 

2.  A  farmer  mixes  corn  and  wheat  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  9;  had  he  taken  12  bushels 
more  corn  and  9  bushels  more  wheat,  the 
ratio  would  have  been  as  12  to  13;  how 
many  bushels  of  each  did  he  take  ? 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharinbs,  Editor. 

ENGLISH. 
Selected  from  various  sources. 

1.  Discuss  the  influence  of  Norman  French 
on  (i)  The  vocabulary,  and  (2)  The  gram- 
mar, of  the  English  language. 

2.  Why  does  the  addition  of  m  change 
cat  into  kitten  f 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  "gender" 
in  grammar  ?  Show  how  your  definition  ap- 
plies to  each  of  the  following  : — Aunt,  semp- 
stress, she,  that,  man-servant,  testatrix,  mis- 
tress, heroine,  margravine. 

4.  How  many  separate  vowel  sounds  are 
there  in  English,  and  how  many  true  diph- 
thongs? Show  in  what  way  defect  or  re- 
dundancy in  the  alphabet  disguises  the  true 
nature  and  relations  of  these  various  sounds. 

5.  Rewrite  the  following  passage,  substi- 
tuting words  of  Saxon  origin  for  those  of 
Greek  or  Latin  origin  : — 

"  The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  slow  con- 
trivance and  gradual  progression.  The 
youth  expects  to  force  his  way  by  genius, 
vigour,  and  precipitance.  The  old  man 
deifies  prudence.  The  youth  commits  him- 
self to  magnanimity  and  chance.  Age 
looks  with  anger  on  the  temerity  of  youth, 
and  youth  with  contempt  on  the  scrupu- 
losity of  age."— /<?>^wj<w. 

6.  Account  for  the  italicized  portions  of 
the  following  words : — A'ewt,  coward,  stream- 
let,  asleep,  enough,  a/onement,  YxxidxtA, gain- 
SAy,/org\'vt,  2.m,\oseth. 

7.  Discuss  the  various  uses,  forms,  mean- 
ings and  constructions  of  the  verbs  do,  own, 
and  think,  respectively,  giving  examples. 

8.  Give  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the 
study  of  the  English  language  illustrates  and 
corroborates  what  we  learn  from  English 
history. 

9.  Give  examples  of  the  different  uses  of 
that  and  but,  accounting  in  each  instance 
for  the  structure. 

10.  Give  rules  for  the  proper  use  of  shall 
and  will,  and  should  and  would,  in  principal 
and  subordinate  sentences. 

11.  "Words  indicating  relations  are  often 
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traceable  to  nouns  and  verbs."  Comment 
on  this  statement  and  illustrate  it  by  ex- 
amples. 

12.  Criticize  the  literary  form  of  the 
following : — 

{a)  '•  If  all  elementary  studies  were  taught 
by  •  reason  '  and  not  by  *  rote '  (as  under  the 
old  mode,  now  gradually  disappearing),  by 
competent  teachers  of  trained  experience, 
their  practical  value  would,  in  a  large  mea- 
sure, be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  character  of  the  children  much  im- 
proved under  the  influence  of  such  teachers  ; 
for  a  truly  national  system  is  as  much  con- 
cerned in  rearing  up  a  moral  as  well  as  an 
intelligent  population,  and  securing  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  as  essential  qualities  of  every 
citizen,  as  well  as  mental  culture." 

{b)  •  *  While  larger  educational  benefits 
can  thus  be  obtained  through  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  yet  suc- 
cess here,  and  in  useful  results  from  special 
studies,  depend  altogether  upon  the  capacity 
and  knowledge  of  the  teacher  in  the  several 
subjects." 

(r)  "  He  would  also  make  the  passing  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Intermediate  a  necessary 
condition  to  entering  the  teaching  profession, 
but  would  utilize  the  Intermediate  papers  as 
part  of  those  required  for  third-class  candi- 
dates, but  that  the  second  and  third-class 
papers  should  be  distinct." 

{d)  •'  The  High  Schools,  however,  occupy 
quite  a  different  position  in  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  secondary  education  for  such 
only  as  may  avail  themselves  of  them,  and 
the  expenditures  for  which  may  well  be  left 
to  the  public  opinion  of  each  locality." 

{e)  "The  children  in  our  elementary 
schools  are  capable  of  acquiring  elementary 
teaching,  without  any  fear  that  either  their 
physical  or  mental  energies  will  be  over- 
tasked to  an  extent  which,  under  the  favour- 
able conditions  in  which  our  community  is 
happily  placed,  we  can  safely  venture  upon, 
in  comparison  with  any  other  community, 
provided  modes  of  teaching  in  harmony  with 
nature's  laws  are  required  to  prevail,  and 
thus  aiding  and  strengthening  the  child's 
mental  and  physical  development." 


PAPER    ON    COWPER. 

*' Task''— Book  III. 
By  T.  D.  Redditt,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

1.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great 
popularity  of  Cowper's  works  from  their  first 
appearance  to  the  present  day?  By  what 
class  of  readers  has  he  always  been  most 
highly  esteemed  ? 

2.  Illustrate  from  the  "  Task,"  Book  iii., 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  poet's  cha- 
racter as  a  man. 

3.  Give  an  estimate  of  his  genius  as  to 
(i)  Imagination  ;  (2)  Humour. 

4.  Among  the  chief  blemishes  of  Cowper's 
works  none  have  been  more  dwelt  upon 
than  the  frequent  occurrence  of  passages 
quite  prosaic,  and  of  trivial  thoughts  clothed 
in  sounding  phrase.  Illustrate  by  reference 
to  Book  iii. 

5.  What  plea  may  be  set  up  in  extenuation 
of  the  poet's  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry  ? 

6.  Discuss  very  briefly  the  question, 
•*  Should  a  knowledge  of  a  writer's  life  and 
times  always  precede  a  knowledge  of  his 
works  ? "  and  illustrate  your  answer  by 
reference  to  Cowper. 

7.  (a)        "What's  the  world  to  you? 

Much." 
{b)  "  God  never    meant  that    man    should 
scale  the  heavens 
By  studies  of  human  wisdom." 
{c)  ♦•  What's    that    which  brings  contempt 
upon  a  book. 
And  him  that  writes  it,  though   the 

style  be  neat, 
The  method  clear,  and  argument  exact? 

Tell  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee    what  is 
truth." 
{d)  "Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  lib'ral  of 
her  charms, 
And  chaste,  though  unconfined,  whom 
I  extol." 
{e)  •'  But  we  have  bid  farewell 

To  all  the  virtues  of  those  better  days. 
And  all  their  honest  pleasures." 
(i)  Write  brief  explanatory  notes  on  the 
above  passages. 

(2)  Estimate  their  poetic  element^  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  ^* poetry ." 

(3)  Discuss  them  in  regard  to  thought  and 
sentiment,  basing  your  remarks  on  the  maxim 
that  the  sentiment  or  thought  is  of  altogether 
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greater  value  than  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed. 


PAPER     ON     GOLDSMITH. 

"  The  Deserted  Village^ 

1.  In  what  do  you  find  the  great  charm  of 
this  poem  to  consist  ? 

2.  Explain  the  structure  of  the  verse,  and 
point  out  deviations  from  the  scheme  of  the 
typical  iambic  pentameter  line. 

3.  Give  examples  of  lines  rhythmical  and 
lines  that  halt  and  hobble. 

4.  *'  Groldsmith's  fallacy  lies  in  identifying 
Trade  and  Luxury." — Hales. 

This  poem  "is  graceful  in  one  of  the 
greatest  graces  of  poetry — its  transitions." — 
Scott. 

Explain  and  illustrate. 

5.  Distinguish  between  simile  and  meta- 
phor ^  giving  examples  of  both  from  "  The 
Deserted  Village." 

6.  What  is  meant  by  onomatopoeia  f  Give 
examples  of  this  figure  of  speech. 

7.  "In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world 

of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given 
my  share — " 
Illustrate  from  the  poet's  life. 

8.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  follow- 
ing quotations  : — 

{a)  "These  (sounds)  all  in  sweet   confusion 

sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale 

had  made." 
(6)  "The  plashy  spring." 
(c)  "  Mantling  cresses." 
{d)  "His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began." 
{e)   "  And  e'en  the  story  ran — that  he  could 

gauge." 
(/")  "And  news  much  older  than  their  ale 

went  round." 
{§)  "I  see  the  rural  Virtues  leave  the  land." 


COWPER    AND    GOLDSMITH. 

1.  Contrast  Cowper's  period  with  Gold- 
smith's, as  to — 

(i)  Prevailing  influences. 
(2)  Leading  characteristics. 

2.  Contrast  Cowper  with  Goldsmith,   as 
to— 

{i)  Characteristics  of  style. 

(2)  Literary  productions. 

(3)  Importance  in  English  literature. 


FRENCH. 

QUESTIONS  ON    SECTION  I.  OF  CHAP.  XI.   OF 
"  UN  PHILOSOPHE  SOUS  LES  TOITS." 

By  T.  D.  Redditt,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

1.  A  travers  la  porte. — Show  by  examples 
the  difference  between  h.  travers  and  au 
travers. 

2.  Us  allaient  en  glissant. — Illustrate  by 
examples  the  use  of  the  so-called  gerund  and 
also  that  of  the  participle. 

3.  De  plus  en  plus. — Give,  with  meanings, 
other  adverbial  phrases  of  similar  construc- 
tion. 

4.  Enjin  mon  livre  glissa  b.  terre. — Distin- 
guish ^  terre  from  par  terre. 

5.  En  diligence.  —  Distinguish  between 
^tre  en  diligence  and  itre  dans  la  diligence. 

6.  Par  tin  jour  d'hiver. — Give  examples 
of  the  various  uses  oi par. 

7.  Sans  y  penser.  —  Distinguish  from  en 
penser. 

8.  Devinerla  taille. — When  should  stature 
be  used  ? 

9.  Souffrir  chez  lui  ni  Jleurs  ni  animaux. 
— Explain  the  omission  of  the  article. 

10.  Translate  into  English  : — On  pouvait 
presumer  que  I'homme  insensible  ^  la  grace 
et  k  I'humble  affection,  serait  mal  prepare 
k  sentir  les  jouissances  d'une  union  choisie. 


GERMAN. 

QUESTIONS   ON    GERMAN   GRAMMAR. 

By  T.  D.  Redditt,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 
I.  Decline  in  full  (i)  Einige  gute  Leute. 
(2)    Zwei   Starke   Manner.     (3)   Ich   armer, 
j   ich  arme,  ich  armes.    (4)  Das  viele  Geld. 
I        2.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  declension  of 
viel,   wenig,   and    their   comparatives   mehr 
and  weniger. 

3.  Translate  into  German  : — (i)  There  is 
a  great  number  of  wicked  people.  (2)  There 
are  many  of  us.  (3)  There  were  few  of  them. 
(4)  How  many  are  there  of  them  ?  (5)  There 
are  more  of  us.  (6)  There  are  fewer  of 
them. 

4.  Explain  the  superlatives  Am  schonsten, 
am  neuesten,  etc. 

5.  Explain  the  forms  Drittehalb,   vierte- 
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halb,  etc.,  and  express  in  German  (i)  one 
and  a  half;  (2)  five  guineas  and  a  half;  (3) 
three  years  and  a  half. 

6.  How  are  fractional  numbers  formed  in 
German  ?     Explain  the  composition. 

7.  Show  the  difference  between  ganz  and 
all,  by  rendering  into  German  (i)  The  whole 
town  ;  (2j  at  all  times  ;  (3)  the  whole  time. 

8.  Illustrate  the  use  of  mbgen  in  the 
following  examples  :  (i)  He  may  do  it ;  I 
do  not  forbid  him.  (2)  It  might  happen  ;  it 
might  rain.  (3)  Who  can  recount  thy  won- 
ders? (4)  I  do  not  like  to  do  it.  (5)  Do 
you  like  wine?    No,  I  do  not. 

(6)  I  want  no  more. 

9.  Illustrate  the  use  of  konnen  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : — (i)  You  may  do  it,  if 
you  like.  (2)  The  boy  can  say  his  lesson. 
(3)  Do  you  know  German  ? 

10.  Illustrate  the  use  of  diirfen  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : — (i)  May  I  ask?  (2)  It 
might  perhaps  be  true.  {3)  It  need  not, 
then,  necessarily  be  the  case.  (4)  He  dares 
to  do  all  he  is  able. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

Note. — AH  communications  upon  School  Work  in 
this  Department  must  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  it,  not 
later  than  the  5th  of  each  month. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

"INTERMEDIATE"  LATIN,  JULY,  1881. 

(Continued  from  page  134.) 

PART  III. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 

1.  What  terminations  of  the  third  decl. 
have  i  in  the  ablative  singular? 

2.  Com^2iXQ  pule  her y  plus,  facilis.  What 
other  adjectives  are  compared  Wke/actlis  ? 

3.  Mention  the  preteritive  and  the  neuter- 
passive  verbs. 

4.  Mention  the  government  of  miseret. 
What  other  verbs  adopt  the  same  construc- 
tion? 

5.  What  is  the  construction  after  imper- 
sonal verbs  ? 


6.  After  what  particles  does  quis  stand  for 
aliquis  ? 

7.  What  is  the  construction  after  verbs  of 
commanding? 

8.  When  does  quum  take  the  subjunctive, 
and  when  the  indicative? 

9.  Translate  into  Latin — 

{a)  Fabius  Pictor  was  sent,  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
to  inquire  (scitor)  by  what  prayers  they 
might  appease  the  gods. 

{b)  And  not  to  be  tedious,  O  Romans,  we 
ordered  the  tablets,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  written  by  each,  to  be  produced.  We 
first  showed  the  seal  to  Cethegus ;  he  ac- 
knowledged it  :  we  cut  the  thread  ;  we  read. 
It  had  been  written  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  Allobroges, 
that  he  would  do  that  of  which  he  had 
assured  their  ambassadors. 

answers  and  notes. 
I.  (i)  The  abl.  in  I  is  found  exclusively — 
(a)  In  nouns  having  the  ace  in  im  [see  note], 
also  securis ;  [b)  In  the  following  adjectives 
used  as  nouns :  aqudlis,  anndlis,  aqudlis^ 
consuldris,  gentllis,  moldris^  priviipildris^ 
tribulis ;  {c)  In  neuters  (nom.  in  e,  al,  ar), 
except  baccar,  j'ubar,  and  sometimes  (in 
verse)  mare,  rete. 

(2)  The  abl.  in  I  is  sometimes  found — [a) 
In  avis,  clavis^  febris,  finisy  ignis,  imber, 
navisy  ovis,  pelvis,  semeniisy  strigilis,  turris ; 
{b)  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns : 
affinisy  bipennisy  candlis,  familiaris,  natalis^ 
rivalisy  sapienSy  triremis,  vocalis. 

(3)  The  abl.  of  fames  is  always  fame. 
The  defective  mane  has  sometimes  abl.  mani 
(probably  locative). 

(4)  Most  names  of  towns  in  e — Prcenestey 
Ccerey — and  the  mountain  Soracte  have  the 
abl.  in  e. 

(5)  Always  aqua  et  igni  interdici. 

Note. — (i)  The  ace.  in  im  is  found  exclu- 
sively—  (a)  In  Greek  nouns  and  names  of 
rivers ;  {b)  In  buris,  cucumisy  ravis,  sitis, 
tussisy  vis  ;  {c)  In  adverbs  in  tim  (being  ace. 
of  nouns  in  tis)y  z.%  partim  ;  and  in  amussim, 
(2)  The  ace.  in  im  is  sometimes  found  in 
felfris,  restisy  turris,  securisy  seftieniis  and  (in 
a  few  passages)  in  many  other  words. — {Allen 
and  Greenough.) 
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2.  pulchrior,  pulcherrimus ;  comp.  only 
magis  plus,  piissimus ;  facilior^  Jacillimus. 
Difficilisy  similis,  dissimilu  gracilis^  humilis. 

Note. — Piissimus  used  by  Antonius  and 
condemned  by  Cicero,  as :  verbum  omnino 
nullum  in  lingua  Latina,  but  frequently  in 
posi-Aug.  period. 

3.  Memini,  odi,  novi,  consuevi ;  neuter- 
passive,  audeo,  gaudeo,  soleo,  fido. 

Note. — (i)  Neuter-passive,  another  name 
for  semi-deponent.  (2)  The  Active  forms 
vapulare,  to  be  flogged,  and  venire^  to  be 
sold  {venum  ire,  go  to  sale),  having  a  passive 
meaning,  are  sometimes  called  neutral  pas- 
sives. To  these  may  be  added  fieri,  "  to  be 
made,"  and  exsulare,  "  to  be  banished."  (3) 
The  following  words  are  sometimes  found  as 
semi-deponents  :y«r<7,y«ra/«j;  nubo,  nupta; 
placeo,  placilus. 

4.  [a]  Miseret  takes  the  genitive  of  the 
object  with  the  ace.  of  the  person  affected — 
e.g.^  Tui  me  miseret ;  Tui  ie  nee  miseret  nee 
pudet;  [b)  pcenitet,  piget,  pudet,  tadet  (or 
pertcesum  est). 

Note. — MlsSreo  is  very  rare;  in  early 
writers  miseretur,  miserescit  are  also  used  im- 
personally. 

5.  I.  Cases. —  (See  above,  4) — The  im- 
personals  interest  and  refert  take  the  genitive 
of  the  person  (rarely  the  thing)  affected — the 
subject  of  the  verb  being  a  neuter  pronoun 
or  a  substantive  clause.  {Clodii  intererat 
Milonem  perire.)  (a)  Instead  of  the  genitive 
of  a  personal  pronoun  the  corresponding 
possessive  is  used  in  the  abl.  sing.  fem.  after 
interest  or  rejert ;  as.  Quid  tud  id  refert? 
{b)  The  ace.  with  ad  is  used  to  express  the 
thing  with  reference  to  which  one  is  inter- 
ested ;  as,  magni  ad  honorem  nostrum  in- 
terest, {c)  The  dative  is  used  after  libet, 
licet,  {d)  The  ace.  is  used  after  the  imper- 
sonals  decet,  delectat,  j'uvat,  oportet,  fallit, 
fugit,  prceterit ;  as,  te  non  praterit  (it  does 
not  escape  your  notice). 

II.  Moods. — With  most  impersonal  verbs 
(and  with  predicates  consisting  of  est  with  a 
noun  or  adjective)  the  subject  may  be  sup- 
plied (a)  by  the  infinitive  with  or  without  a 
subject  accusative,  or  [b)  if  the  fact  is  to  be 
made  prominent  or  adduced  as  a  reason  by 
a  clause  with  quod.  Me  pxnitet  vixisse  (I  re- 
gret that  I  have  lived) ;  Quod  te  offendi  me 
pxnitet  (I  regret  that  I  have  offended  you). 


(l)  Mos  est,  maris  est,  consuetudo  est,  consue- 
tudinis  est,  admit  the  subjunctive  for  the  in- 
finitive. (2)  Adjective  Predicates  with  Sub- 
junctives.— Reliquum  est,  proximum  est,  ex- 
tremum  est,  verum  est,  mirum  est^  etc.,  e.g. 
Reliquum  est  ut  certemus  (it  remains  that  we 
contend). 

2.  With  impersonal  verbs  signifying  to 
happen — accidit,  contingit,  evenit.  Jit — ut,  ut 
non,  with  the  subjunctive,  is  generally  used. 

3.  With  impersonal  verbs  signifying  it 
follo^vs,  remains,  is  distant,  and  the  like,  the 
subjunctive  with  ut  is  generally  used,  e.g.^ 
Relinquitur  ut  quiescamus  (it  remains  that  we 
should  submit).     (See  Harkness,  553.) 

6.  Si,  nisi,  «<r,  num,  quando,  etc. 

Note  — (i)  The  synn.  quis,  aliquis  and 
quidam  designate  an  object  not  denoted  by 
name.  Quis  leaves  not  merely  the  object  but 
even  its  existence  uncertain ;  hence  it  is 
generally  used  in  hypothec,  and  conditional 
clauses  with  si,  nisi,  etc.  Aliquis,  more  em- 
phatic than  quis,  denotes  that  an  object 
really  exists,  but  that  nothing  depends  on  its 
individuality;  no  matter  of  what  kind  it  may 
be,  if  it  is  only  one  and  not  none.  Quidam 
indicates  not  merely  the  existence  and  indi- 
viduality of  an  object,  but  that  it  is  known 
as  such  to  the  speaker,  only  that  he  is  not 
acquainted  with,  or  does  not  choose  to  give, 
its  more  definite  relations.  (2)  After  si,  nisi, 
ne,  num,  quo,  quanto,  aliquis  is  used  when 
"  any  "  is  emphatic.  Siquis  =  ^^  if  anybody  " 
without  any  emphasis;  si  a/z^«x>=  "if  any- 
body," be  he  w/io  or  what  he  may  (relating 
to  quality) ;  si  quisquam,  if  there  be  anyone, 
though  no  more  (relating  to  quantity),  gener- 
ally implying  that  there  is  probably  none. 

7.  Generally  the  dative  of  advantage  or 
disadvantage.  The  principal  verbs  of  com- 
manding are :  imperare,  imperito,  pracipere, 
mandare,  prcescribere,  jubeo,  hortor,  moderor, 
tempero,  veto,  moneo. 

Note. — (i)  Impero. — Gen.  constr.  with 
ace,  an  infin.  or  an  object  clause,  a  relative 
clause,  with  ut,  ne,  or  the  simple  subj.  with 
the  simple  dat.  or  absol. ;  e.g. ,  imptrat  Cassive- 
launo,  ne,  etc.  (B.  G.,  5,  22.)  (a)  ace.  (and 
dat.  of  person).  Magnum  his  obsidum  nu- 
merum  imperat.  (B.  G. ,  4,  22.)  {b)  Inf.  or 
an  object  clause  (especially  frequent  in  the 
post- Aug.  period  ;  in  Cicero  and  Caesar  only 
with  the  inf.  pass,  or  dep.  Has  omnes  actu- 
ari  as  fieri.  \c)  With  a  rel.  clause  very  rare. 
{d)  With  ut  and  ne.  Huic  imperat  quas 
possit  adeat  civitates.  (Csbs.  ,  B.  G.,  4,  21.) 
{e)  Simple  dat.  or  abs.;  chiefly  poetic. 
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(2)  Imperito. — Not  frequent  till  after  the 
Aug.  period.  Not  in  Cicero  or  Cxsar. 
Constr.  ace.  dat.  or  abs. 

(3)  Pracipere. — Const,  with  ace  quicquid 
pracipies ;  de ;  de  eloquentia ;  dat.  alicui 
aliquid  pracipere  ;  inf.  jiistitia  prcecipit  par- 
cere  omnibus ;  subj.  ^ont.,  prcecipit  atque  in- 
terdicit  omnes  unum  peterent  Indutiomarum. 
(Bell.  Gall.,  v.  58.)  Ace.  and  inf.  as  usual 
with  vbs.  o{  saying. 

(4)  Mandare. — Const,  alicui  aliquid,  with 
ut  ne  the  simple  subjunctive,  or  with  inf. 
Huic  matidat  uti  ad  se  r evert atur.  (B.  G., 
4,  21.)     mandari  versibus.  (Pro  Arch.,  ix.) 

(5)  Prczscibere. — Const,  as  mandare. 

(6)  Jubeo. — (a)  Ace.  with  object,  clause ; 
legatum  portum  tenere.  (B.  G.  iv.  22,  25,  26, 
27,  etc.)  (b)  With  ut  or  ne,  if  used  absol. 
without  name  of  a  person,  (c)  With  subj. 
alone  ante-class  and  post-Aug.  (</)  With 
dat.  pers.  jussit  Britannico  exsurgeret.  (e) 
With  ace.  pers.  or  thing.  {/)  Ace.  of  thing 
and  dat.  pers.  Jubero.  ei  prcemium  tribui. 
(Pro  Arch.,  x.) 

(7)  Hortor. — Const,  aliquem,  aliquem  ad 
or  in,  ut,  ne,  with  the  simple  subj.  de  aliqua 
re,  aliquid  with  the  inf.  or  absol.  Hortetur 
ut  fidem  P.  R.  sequantur  (B.  G.),  4,  21); 
Cohottati  inter  se  ne,  etc.  (B.  G.,  4,  25.) 
See  Diet. 

(8)  Moderor,  temperare,  aliquid — to  regu- 
late, arrange ;  moderor,  temperare,  mihi,  iree, 
etc. — to  set  bounds  to. 

(9)  Veto. — Const,  most  freq.  with  ace.  and 
inf.;  less  freq.  with  the  simple  inf.:  the  sim- 
ple ace.  with  ut,  ne,  or  the  simple  subj.  or 
absol. :  Sed  eos  fugientes  longius  Casar  prose- 
qui vetuit.    (B.  G.,  5,  9.) 

(10)  Moneo. — Const,  aliquem  de  re;  ali- 
quem aliquid;  aliquem  alicujus  rei  (only  in 
Tacitus),  with  ut,  ne,  or  simple  subj.  with  an 
obj.  or  relative  clause:  Monuitque  ad nutum 
et  ad  tempus  omnes  res  ab  iis  administra- 
rentur.     (B.  G.,  4,  23.) 

8.  The  older  grammarians  require  the 
indicative  if  quum  denote  pure  time,  but  the 
subjunctive  if  denoting  cause  or  reason.  See, 
however,  the  discussion  in  Harpers'  Latin 
Dictionary,  sub  voce,  p.  491,  col.  3,  to  be 
given  in  future  Notes. 

9.  {a)  Fabius  Pictor  Delphos  ad  oraeulum 
missus  est  scisitatum  quibus  preeibus  deos 
possent  plaeare. 

{b)  Ac  ne  longum  sit,  Quirites,  tabellas 
proferri  jussimus  quae  a  quoque  dicebantur 
datse.    Primum  ostendimus  Cethego  signum ; 


cognovit.  Nos  linum  incidimus:  legimus. 
Erat  scriptum  ipsius  manu  Allobrogum  Sen- 
atui  et  populo  sese  qua  coram  legatis  con- 
firmasset  facturum  esse. 


Analysis  of  Marks  for  Latin  Paper,  '•^Inter- 
mediate,'' 'July,  1 88 I. 

Maximum,  294;  minimum  for  pass,  120. 
For  translation  into  English,  36  ;  for  trans- 
lation into  Latin,  18.  For  Etymology,  87 
(approx.) ;  for  Syntax,  89  (approx.) ;  for 
Prosody,  24 ;  for  Synonymes,  15;  for  Allu- 
sions, etc.,  25. 

Examined  in  Latin  ^^Intermediate.'''' 

1879 540,  of  whom  339  failed. 

1880 627,        •*        217     •• 

1881 715,        "        355     •' 

—Report  of  Minister  0/ Education,  i88r,  p.  106. 


The  reader  may  now  compare  the  views 
of  the  Examiner  as  presented  in  his  Paper, 
and  the  views  of  the  Inspector  as  found  in 
the  Minister's  Report,  1 881,  p.  95. 

"Eighth  Resolution  [of  the  High  School 
Masters,  in  their  recent  Convention]  :  *  Too 
much  Latin  and  French  for  the  **  Inter- 
mediate." Pro  Archia  or  its  equivalent 
should  be  dropped.  **I  do  not  concur  in 
this  opinion.  If  any  advantage  is  to  arise 
from  the  study  of  Latin  by  the  great  number 
who  are  now  engaged  in  it,  it  must  be  mainly 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  and 
a  fair  facility  in  rendering  easy  Latin  into 
idiomatic  English.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
grammatical  idolatry  which  marks  some 
Masters.  Of  the  thousands  of  pupils  who 
are  studying  Latin,  comparatively  few  go  be- 
yond the  '*  Intermediate  "  work  ;  with  the 
passing  of  the  "Intermediate,"  or  before, 
their  Latin  course  is  finished.  Why  should 
such  pupils  waste  time  and  energy  over  nice- 
ties of  grammar  or  construction?  If  we  are 
bound  to  have  Latin  studied  by  so  many, 
let  it  be  studied  so  as  to  have  as  great  an 
educational  value  as  may  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

See  also  Mr.  Marling's  Report,  p.  99. 
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HAMILTON  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

PROMOTION     examination    PAPERS, 
DECEMBER,  1881. 

{Continued  from  page  137.) 

III. — Open  at  page  239. 

I.  Between  what  parties  was  the  battle 
fought?  2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel?  3.  Define  tattoo^  garrison^  ele- 
ments (last  three  lines  of  page).  4.  In 
what  direction  does  the  Niagara  run,  and 
where  are  the  heights  from  the  village  of 
Niagara?  5.  State  the  result  of  the  first 
skirmish.  6.  How  was  Sir  Isaac  Brock 
killed  ?  7.  What  reinforcements  arrived  from 
Niagara,  and  under  what  commanders?  8. 
Give  the  result  of  the  final  engagement,  and 
the  losses  on  each  side. 

Eighth  Grade. 
I. — Books  opened  at  page  47. 

I.  What  was  the  "interval  of  suspense  " 
(near  bottom  of  page)  ?  2.  Define  **  fore- 
castle "  (1.  I),  "page"  (1.  2.),  "comptrol- 
ler" (1.  3).  "dawned"  (1.  7),  page  48.  3- 
Which  queen  is  spoken  of  (1.  2)  ?  Was  she 
on  board  the  Pinta  or  on  the  island  ?  4. 
What  is  the  "  Te  Deum?"  5.  Define 
"transport "here,  and  also  when  differently 
accented.  6.  For  what  did  the  crew  ask 
pardon  of  Columbus?  (Own  words.)  7. 
Explain  the  phrase  "inspired  by  Heaven" 
(1.  21).  8.  Meaning  of  "far  beyond  the 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  former  ages."  9. 
Why  was  possession  taken  **  for  the  Crown  of 
Castile  and  Leon?"  lo.  How  were  the 
inhabitants  afterwards  named  Indians  ? 

II. — Open  at  page  73. 
I.  Write  the  first  verse  in  your  own  lan- 
guage.     2.   Give   all   words    sounded    like 
"ere,"   and  their  meanings.      3.    What  are 
"tresses,"  and"  glory?"     (v.  i.)    4.  De- 


fine "  landscape,"  and  "  enchanted."  (v.  2.) 
5.  In  what  respect  do  mountains  seem  to  be 
kings?  (v.  2.)  6.  How  can  trees  "look" 
on  the  fields?  (v.  3.)  7.  What  companions 
had  Bryant  in  these  walks  ?  (v.  4.)  8.  How 
does  the  sun  "  send  the  gale  to  wander 
here?"  (v.  5.)  9.  What  is  meant  by 
"  quiet  smile  ?  "  (v.  5.)  10.  What  are  the 
"kisses"  mentioned  in  v.  7?  11.  Explain 
the  word  "strife"  (v.  8).  12.  Tell  some- 
thing of  Bryant. 
III.— Books    closed.      (III.,   IV.,   and  V. 

written  on  the  board.) 

♦'  The  Founding  of  the  N.  A.  Colonies  " 
gives  nine  parts  of  this  continent  as  settled 
by  various  nations.  Name  any  six  colonies, 
and  the  parties  who  founded  them. 

IV. — Form  five  sentences,  each  contain- 
ing a  pair  of  the  following  similar  words, 
properly  used :  {a)  cause  and  caws ;  {b)  lea 
and  lee  ;  (c)  canvas  and  canvass  ;  (</)  there 
and  their  ;  (<?)  mantle  and  mantel. 

V. — Give  two  meanings  for  each  of  the 
following  words  :  exact,  concordance,  gloss, 
fuller,  mace  and  pulse. 

Ninth  Grade. 
I. — Books  open  at  page  44. 

I.  Name  the  principal  coal  fields  of  Can- 
ada. 2.  State  what  you  know  of  the  forma- 
tion of  coal.  3.  Why  is  coal  called  "  the 
sinews  of  commercial  prosperity  ?  "  4.  Give 
an  instance  of  a  coal  field  in  course  of  for- 
mation. 5.  Define  "geologist,"  "shale," 
"aquatic,"  "combustible."  6.  What  is 
meant  by  "  fossil  vegetation  ?"  (p.  46,  1.  6.) 
7.  What  is  wrong  in  the  1st  sentence  of  2nd 
paragraph  ?  8.  Explain  "  Repeating  the 
story  of  its  own  existence." 

II. — Open  at  page  140. 

I.  Near  what  lake  does  the  capital  of 
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Mexico  stand?  2.  What  was  the  "indig- 
nity "  mentioned  in  last  line  of  page  ?  3. 
What  is  meant  by  "superstitions  of  their 
creed?"  (I.  2,  p.  141.)  4.  How  did  the 
Mexicans  come  to  slay  their  own  king? 
5.  Why  was  the  flag  of  "Castile  "  floated  on 
the  walls  of  Mexico  ?  6.  Explain  the  5th 
sentence  (page  141).  7.  Why  are  not  the 
words  "  replied  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  " 
in  quotations?  8.  To  which  race  ot  men 
did  the  Mexicans  belong  ? 

III.— Books  Closed. 

Give  the  substance  of  "The  Buccaneers" 
in  five  or  six  sentences  of  your  own  com- 
position. 

IV. — Form  four  sentences,  each  showing 
the  use  of  the  two  words  similarly  sounded, 
(a)  adds  and  adze  ;  [b)  canvas  and  canvass  ; 
(r)  martial  and  marshal ;  {d)  raze  and  raise. 

V. — Write  two  words  containing  the  short 
sound  of  a  ;  two  words  containing  the  short 
sound  oii',  two  words  containing  the  long 
sound  of  0  ;  two  words  containing  the  long 
sound  of  u — marking  the  letters. 


COUNTY  OF  WELLINGTON  PROMO- 
TION EXAMINATION.* 
First  Class — Promotion  to  Second. 

READING. 

First  Book,  Part  II.,  page  69:— "She 
was  neat  and  clean on  his  arm." 

WRITING. 

Copy  on  slates  in  script  (not  printing), 

page  70  : — **  I  am  a  very  little  child a 

better  child  to  be." 

DICTATION. 

Pupils  will  take  separate  seats  with  slates. 
To  be  conducted  in  writing. 

"  They  all  four  had  grand  romps  in  the  fields, 
and  in  the  barn,  where  they  now  had  a 
good  swing."  "  Here  you  see  Florence  at 
her  tasks  for  next  day's  school."  "  Boys, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  steer  their  sleighs 

*  Kindly  furnished  for  publication  in  The 
Monthly  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Clapp, 
Inspector  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Wellington 
County.— Ed.  C.  E.  M. 
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well,  ought  not  to  ride  down  steep  hills." 
"  Wicked  boys,  who  rob  birds'  nests,  do  not 
think  of  all  the  pain  they  give  th«  old  birds." 
Guard,  creature,  grass,  please,  scorn,  tease 
and  rough. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  in  figures  seven  hundred  and 
nine,  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  four  hundred  and 
ten,  eighty. 

2.  Express  in  words  306,  698,  loi,  XLIX, 
XC,  IX,  XL. 

3.  Find  value  of  68379  +  9634  +  867  +  96 
+  60489  +  89  +  8. 

4.  From  683201234  take  98324625. 

5.  Find  value  of  684  -  83  +  457  -  395  +  67 

-39  +  765-79- 

6.  From  one  thousand  and  eleven  take 
nine  hundred  and  forty-five. 

7.  Find  difference  between  32506789030 
and  6820456732. 

8.  A  drover  bought  sheep  as  follows  : — 
Of  one  man  he  bought  twenty-seven,  of  an- 
other eighteen,  of  another  fifteen,  and  of  an- 
other twelve ;  afterwards  he  sold  nineteen  ; 
how  many  had  he  left  ? 

9.  A  lady  bought  a  comb  for  37  cents, 
some  tape  for  8  cents,  some  pins  for  10  cents, 
some  needles  for  6  cents,  and  some  thread 
for  6  cents.  She  gave  75  cents ;  how  much 
change  should  she  receive  ? 

LITERATURE. 

Open  books  and  answer  orally  from  page 
36.  P.  What  is  a  light-house  ?  2.  Why  is 
it  built  on  a  high  rock  ?  3.  Why  are  lamps 
set  at  the  top  of  the  house  ?  4.  What  is 
malt?  5.  Where  do  ice,  salt,  and  malt  sell 
well?  6.  What  is  a  ship?  7.  What  are 
meant  by  "quilt"  and  "  love  of  self "?  8. 
Give  the  meaning  of  "  the  masts  break  off," 
"the  waves  whelm  the  poor  man,"  "were 
soon  drunk,"  "a  young  lion's  whelp,"  and 
"a  great  lot  of  rum." 

Entrance  to  Third  Class. 

LITERATURE. 

On  paper.  Candidates  to  use  Second 
Reader.  Open  books  at  pages  115,  116 
117,  and  118. 
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1.  Christmas  comes  on  what  day  of  the 
year  ?     When  is  Christmas  eve  ? 

2.  For  what  are  chessmen  used?  What 
is  meant  by  "  some  new  music  "  ?  What  are 
**  sugar-plums  "? 

3.  Why  is  Christmas  morning  very  late  in 
coming  ? 

4.  Explain  the  following : — *'  A  little  wig- 
gle," "splendid  books,"  "a  queer  stock- 
ing," "  the  sun  never  would  rise,"  "  a  guard- 
chain,"  '•  little  fur  muffler,"  "  red  ivory," 
and  "a  pin-cushion." 

5.  Why  is  Christmas  kept  as  a  holiday  ? 

6.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "  huddling," 
"Christmas  boxes,"  "neighbour,"  and 
*•  parasol." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Answers  to  be  written  on  paper. 

1.  Name  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  What  point  is  exactly  opposite 
the  south?  Half  way  between  the  north  and 
east  what  point  have  we  ? 

2.  Name  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
April  is  in  what  season  ? 

3.  Bound  the  township  of  Nichol. 

4.  What  is  a  cape  ?  What  is  a  peninsula  ? 
What  is  a  gulf?  What  is  a  valley?  What 
is  a  volcano  ? 

5.  Name  all  the  municipalities  in  the 
county  of  Wellington. 

6.  Distinguish  city,  town  and  village,  and 
make  a  complete  list  of  any  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  Wellington. 

7.  Name  any  three  rivers  in  the  county. 

ARITHMETIC. 

On  paper.  Full  work  required.  No  marks 
unless  correct  and  without  changes. 

1.  From  the  sum  of  three  hundred  sixty- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  fifty  six,  one 
hundred  one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty- 
two,  five  hundred  twenty-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  sixty-four,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred,  one  hun- 
dred twenty-nine  thousand  and  four,  take 
three  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred fifty-six. 

2.  Write  in  Roman  numerals  897,  308, 
375»  983*  666. 

3.  Multiply  98765421  by  809. 


4.  The  dividend  is  235730444,  the  quo- 
tient 678,  the  remainder  14,  find  the  divisor? 

5.  Write  in  words  630268,  90370,  201003 
and  40523. 

6.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $70,  and 
paid  $15  for  keeping  him;  he  "let"  him 
enough  to  receive  $24,  and  then  sold  him 
for  $74  ;  did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  bargain, 
and  how  much  ? 

7.  A  man  bought  7  barrels  of  flour  for 
$63,  and  gave  5  barrels  of  it  for  cloth  at  $3 
a  yard  ;  how  many  yards  did  he  buy  ? 

8.  A  man  owed  $67.  At  one  time  he  paid 
$16;  at  another  $9  ;  at  another  $11 ;  at  last 
he  paid  the  rest  wanting  $8 ;  how  much  was 
the  last  payment  ? 

DICTATION. 

Second  Reader,  page  192,  from  "This 
was  so  amusing  a  sight  "  to  "  into  the  bar- 
gain." Pupils  are  to  be  told  by  Examiner 
where  each  sentence  begins ;  capitals  to  be 
counted. 

Harvest,  luscious,  autumn,  golden,  heal- 
thy, affection,  remember,  spectacles,  feathers 
and  future. 

Slates  are  not  to  be  used,  but  plenty  of 
time  can  be  given  to  the  candidates  to  write 
it  once  carefully  on  paper. 

READING. 

Second  Reader,  page  171,  from  "Next 
morning"  to  "  all  obstacles." 

WRITING    (on    paper). 

Second  Reader,  page  202,  "  Poison  drops 
of  care  " "ere  they  soil  the  lip." 


Entrance  to  Fourth  Class. 

READING. 

Third  Book,  page  261,  from  "  One  day" 
to  "  dead." 

WRITING. 

To  be  judged  from  Dictation  Paper. 

DICTATION. 

To  be  written  at  once  on  paper  and  no 
copy  made ;  capitals  and  periods  to  count. 

Third  Reader,  page  224,  from  "The 
schooner"  to  "waves."  His  birth  took 
place  in  a  berth  in  a  vessel.     Bury  the  poor 
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brute  and  do  not  bruit  about  his  faults.    The 
teacher  bade  me  beware  of  bad  men. 
The  above  is  not  to  be  written  on  slates. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  Noun,  Interjection,  Pronoun, 
Case,  and  Adjective. 

2.  Separate  into  noun  part  and  verb  part  : 
(a)  Make  no  rash  promises,  {b)  The  lark 
has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky.  [c)  Sweet  be 
thy  dreams ! 

{d)  In  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat,  with  listening  ear. 

3.  Tell  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following 
sentence : — 

He  wrapped  her  in  his  seaman's  coat 
Against  the  stinging  blast. 

4.  Write  the  past  tense  of  go,  come,  see, 
runs,  takes,  are,  knows,  lays,  lie,  sells,  shines. 

5.  Correct  the  following :— Who  will  go 
after  a  pail  of  water?  Her  and  me.  Them 
are  the  books  which  we  wanted.  Ida  and 
me  were  out. 

6.  Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural, 
of  the  following  nouns : — Cable,  tutor,  mercy, 
engineer,  princess,  ox,  sheep,  poetess,  gar- 
dener and  sculptor. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Name  the  two  great  French  discoverers 
of  Canada. 

2.  Give  the  dates  for  the  founding  of  Port 
Royal,  Quebec,  and  Montreal. 

3.  How  were  Cartier's  people  afflicted 
during  the  winter  of  1535  ?  What  happened 
at  his  departure  from  Stadacona  in  1536  ? 

4.  Describe  the  siege  of  Quebec  by  Phipps, 
in  1690.  What  was  Frontenac's  conduct, 
and  how  was  it  recognized  ? 

5.  Name  six  of  the  French  Governors  of 
Canada,  and  write  a  short  account  of  one  of 
them. 

6.  What  were  the  plans  of  the  English 
for  the  campaign  of  1759?  What  was  ar- 
ranged on  the  side  of  the  French  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Express  in  figures  ten  millions,  ten 
thousand  and  ten;  express  in  words  13000- 
013;  and  in  Roman  notation  1882,  2004, 
759»  10999. 


2.  How  often  must  807  be  added  to  119 
to  make  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  ? 

3.  Express  68932468  square  inches  in 
acres,  roods,  etc. 

4.  Simplify  i  of  i  -i-  J  of  i  +  (J  +  i  of  20). 

5.  Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of  3013,  2231  and 
2047. 

6.  Find  the  least  number  which  divided 
by  6,  by  8  and  by  9,  gives  in  every  case  the 
remainder  5. 

7.  Divide  480  apples  in  three  heaps,  the 
second  heap  containing  three  times  as  many 
as  the  first,  and  the  third  four  times  as  many 
as  the  second. 

8.  A  house  and  its  furniture  cost  $6909 ; 
the  house  is  worth  six  times  as  much  as  the 
furniture.     Find  value  of  the  house. 

9.  A  man  takes  990  steps  in  walking  half 
a  mile ;  his  son  takes  1440  in  traversing  the 
same  distance.  How  much  longer  was  the 
father's  step  than  the  son's  ? 

10.  i  of  a  field  is  planted  with  carrots,  \ 
with  turnips,  and  the  remainder,  6  acres, 
with  potatoes.  Find  how  many  acres  are 
planted  with  turnips  and  carrots  respectively, 

LITERATURE. 
Open  Third  Reader  at  page  74  and  write 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions  on 
paper : — 

1.  What  is  a  "stockade  fort"?  What 
are  "  renegade  white  men  "  ? 

2.  Name  any  Indian  wars.  Give  the 
names  of  any  Indian  Chiefs  who  took  part 
in  them,  and  explain  the  cause  of  these  wars. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "a  thousand 
rifles,"  "cornfields,"  "garrison,"  "pio- 
neers," "capacity,"  and  "rescue." 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  heroism  of  a 
woman  may  baffle  the  address  of  a  warrior  "? 

5.  Write  one  hundred  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  lesson. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Enlarge  the  following  sentences  by  the 

addition  of  words  or  phrases: — {a) years 

have  passed  away .     {d)  Have  you  ever 

considered  the  wonderful  structure ?    (c) 

The  ship  set  sail .     [d)  The  enemy  be- 
gan their  attack . 

2.  Construct  several  simple  sentences  on 
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each  of  the  following  topics: — (a)  Sleep, 
{h)  War,  [c)  Peace,  {d)  Falsehood,  (e)  Pov- 
erty, (/)  Honour,  (^)  Soldier,  (A)  Cottage, 
(i)  Iron,  {J)  Mahogany. 

3.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words  on  either  of  the 
following :— (a)  The  Oak;  {b)  New- Year's 
Day. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  Define  strait,  cape,  estuary,  river 
and  gulf,  {b)  Give  states  of  the  Union 
touching  the  great  lakes. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  giving  Provinces  and  capitals  of 
each,  and  locating  principal  rivers. 

3.  Name  chief  articles  exported  from  Can- 
ada. To  what  countries  sent  ?  Also  chief 
articles  imported  into  Canada.  From  what 
countries  do  they  come  ? 

4.  Name  the  principal  islands  in  the  greit 
lakes  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  locating  each. 

5.  What  and  where  are  the  following: — 
Mackenzie,  Sable,  Charles,  Nelson,  St.  Peter, 
St.  Johns,  St.  John,  Scugog,  Nation,  and 
Kempenfeldt  ? 

Entrance  to  Fifth  Class. 

WRITING. 

Writing  will  be  judged  from  Dictation 
Paper.     Slates  not  to  be  used. 

DICTATION, 

Fourth  Book,  page  92,  from  "No  river 
can  exhibit"  to  "and  their  martyrdom." 

Places  of  worship  are  named  a  church, 
chapel,  grove,  temple,  synagogue,  sanctuary, 
tabernacle,  cathedral,  and  mosque. 

Brilliancy,  vacancy,  flimsy,  epilepsy,  furzy, 
prevents,  penitence,  manoeuvre,  catastrophe, 
auspices. 

READING. 

Fourth  Book,  page  79.  •'  If  I  slept  then 
. . .  .the  moment  came." 

COMPOSITION. 
The  Examiner  will  write  the  subjects  on 
the  blackboard.  Candidates  must  choose 
one  of  the  following  subjects,  and  the  compo- 
sition must  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  lines 
in  length:— (fl)  Value  of  time;  (^)  A  jour- 
ney by  railway ;  {c)  Never  too  late  to  learn. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  {a)  Distinguish  physical  and  political 
geography,  {b)  Define  axis,  planet,  lunar 
eclipse,  basin,  tropics,  and  longitude. 

2.  Name  the  bodies  of  water  into  which 
the  following  rivers  flow: — Thames,  Ala- 
bama, Arno,  Elbe,  Douro,  Negro,  Parana, 
Iser,  Ticino,  Indus. 

3.  What  influences  aff"ect  the  climate  of 
a  country  ? 

4.  Over  what  railroads  would  you  pass  in 
going  (i)  from  Collingwood  to  Ottawa,  (2) 
from  Stratford  to  Hamilton?  Name  the 
railroads  running  into  the  city  of  Toronto. 

5.  State  accurately  what  and  where  are 
Ivica,  Sark,  Leith,  Valetta,  Neagh,  Taranto, 
Morea,  Comorin,  Hoogly,  Carpentaria. 

(6)  Draw  a  map  of  great  lakes,  giving 
cities  situated  on  each,  with  positions. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  will  7  loads  of  peas  cost,  each 
containing  50  bush.  50  lbs. ,  at  62 J  cents  per 
bushel  ? 

2.  Simplify  .035  X. 0045 4-. 25. 

3.  Add  together  J  of  |  of  2  tons  4  cwt., 
I  of  3  quarters  and  .29  of  5  cwt.  2  qrs.,  and 
reduce  the  result  to  the  decimal  of  35  tons. 

4.  Define  factors,  quotient,  measure,  mul- 
tiple, remainder,  interest,  ratio,  and  integer. 

5.  Find  value  of 

6.  Write  out  the  table  of  Avoirdupois 
weight.  144  lbs.  Avoirdupois  are  equal  to 
how  many  lbs.  Troy  ? 

7.  A  boy  has  a  certain  number  of  apples. 
He  gave  .33  to  one  boy,  .3  of  the  remainder 
to  another,  and  .428571  of  the  remainder  to 
a  third ;  he  had  736  left.  How  many  had 
he  at  first  ? 

8.  What  number  added  to  |  +  J  will  give 
that  number  which,  when  subtracted  from 
3/j,  leaves  U? 

9.  Find  the  largest  number  which  will 
divide  34137  and  67638,  leaving  for  re- 
mainder 201  and  102  respectively. 

10.  I  bought  goods  on  credit  from  a  mer- 
chant to  the  amount  of  $385.75  on  January 
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f5th.  If  he  charges  me  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum  simple  interest,  and  I  pay  the  bill  on 
August  23rd  following,  how  much  must  I 
give  him  ? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  A  formidable  insurrection  in  Dalmatia 
and  Pannonia  had  called  Tiberius  away  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  to  another  field  of 
-warfare.  In  his  place  came  Quintilius  Varus, 
who  allowed  the  poor  Germans  to  be  op- 
pressed in  every  imaginable  way,  extorted 
money  from  them,  etc. — Fourth  Reader^ 
page  204. 

{a)  Who  were  Hermann  and  Tiberius? 
ip)  What  brave  deed  was  done  by  Hermann  ? 
\c)  Explain  the  meaning  of  "  field  of  war- 
fare," "oppressed,"  "imaginable  way," 
•'extorted  money." 

2.  A  host  of  Roman  princes  were  dragged 
to  the  altar  of  the  Germans  and  sacrificed  to 
Wodin. ...  their  heads  were  placed  as  tro- 
phies upon  the  surrounding  trees. . .  .But  the 
Germans  reserved  their  most  cruel  tortures 
for  the  Roman  advocates  and  other  petti- 
foggers, etc. 

(a)  Where  were  the  altars  of  the  Germans 
usually  placed  ?  {b)  What  was  Wodin  ?  {c) 
In  what  word  is  this  name  retained  ?  (^)  Ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  "sacrificed,"  "tro- 
phies," •'  cruel  tortures,"  "  advocates  and 
pettifoggers." 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  reign  of 
King  Alfred. 

2.  Explain  the  following  terms  : — Colo- 
nies, Cabinet,  Governor-General,  Premier. 

3.  When  was  the  Act  of  Settlement  passed? 
What  are  its  chief  provisions  ? 


4.  In  what  reign  were  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy and  the  Act  of  Conformity  passed  ?  What 
were  the  results  of  these  Acts? 

5.  For  what  event  is  the  year  1 588  famous  ? 
Who  prepared  this  expedition,  what  was  its 
object,  and  by  whom  was  he  assisted  ? 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  what  occurred 
in  1715  and  1815. 

N.B.— "A  Brief  History  of  England," 
published  by  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Edin- 
burgh, will  be  found  the  best  book  for  the 
home  work  of  pupils  in  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish History.  It  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
Entrance  Examination,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  home  use  by  the  Wellington  Pub- 
lic School  Inspectors. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Analyze:  "Cast  thy  eyes  eastward," 
said  he,  "and  tell  me  what  thou  seest?" 
"I  see,"  said  he,  "a  huge  valley,  and  a 
prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it." 

2.  Parse :  "  In  every  quarter  of  Europe 
might  be  seen,  on  the  walls  of  the  towns, 
the  signal  of  torches  waved  in  tumultuous 
consternation. 

3.  How  many  genders  are  there,  properly 
so  called  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  common 
gender  ? 

4.  What  do  much,  few,  a  few,  several,  all, 
another,  severally  denote?  Illustrate  by 
example. 

5.  Write  down  (i)  ten  irregular  verbs; 
(2)  the  defective  verbs;  (3)  the  auxiliary 
verbs  that  are  also  used  as  principal  verbs. 

6.  Name  all  the  parts  of  speech  modified 
by  adverbs.     Give  examples. 

7.  Correct  errors  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, giving  your  reasons : — {a)  I  wonder 
who  they  have  asked  to  the  party,  {b)  Nei- 
ther of  them  bear  any  sign  of  case  at  all. 
(f)  I  had  wrote  to  him  the  day  before,  {d) 
Him  expected  all  were  lost. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Report  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion OF  Ontario  for  the  years  1880  and 
1881.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  by  C.  BJackett  Robinson, 
Toronto. 

(second  notice). 

We  have,  in  former  years,  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  lack  of  useful  information 
about  our  Normal  Schools ;  and  though  in 
the  Report  before  us  the  items  referring  to 
these  schools  are  more  numerous,  there  is 
still  a  '•  plentiful  deal  of  nothing  "amongst 
them.  On  page  71,  for  instance,  we  are 
given,  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  the  names 
of  those  who  form  the  staff  in  each  institu- 
tion, but  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  salary 
each  receives.  Now,  we  venture  to  assert 
that  a  statement  of  the  cost  to  the  country  of 
these  institutions  is  a  matter  of  far  greater 
moment  than  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
employed  in  them.  After  searching  through 
the  volume  we  at  last  light  upon  a  table,  on 
page  236,  in  which  is  given  incidentally 
some  of  the  information  we  want.  From 
this  we  learn  that  our  two  Normal  Schools 
cost,  in  1880,  the  sum  of  $36,694,  making 
the  cost  for  each  certificate  granted  in  that 
year  $89.50.  On  the  next  page,  the  cost  for 
each  certificate  granted  in  1881  is  given  as 
$109.  We  will  try  now  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  pupils  in 
the  various  schools  under  the  Department. 
To  do  this  we  must  ascertain  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  our  High  Schools.  This,  as  usual, 
we  have  to  reckon  for  ourselves.  It  is  true, 
we  have  a  statement  on  page  166  which  gives 
the  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  total  receipts, 
as  $33.48.  The  happy  thought  of  reckoning 
average  expenditure  in  this  unique  way  could 
only  have  originated  in  the  Department ;  for 
what  household  manager  would  estimate 
daily  expenditure  upon  the  income,  and  not 
upon  the  gross  outlay  ?    Mr.  Crooks'  method 


of  reckoning  is  like  that  of  the  registrar 
who  would  estimate  the  average  number  of 
deaths  in  a  community  by  the  gross  number 
of  births.  Of  course  the  cost  given  above  is 
made  still  more  misleading  by  being  based 
upon  the  registered  and  not  upon  the  average 
attendance.  By  using  the  figures  in  the  com- 
parative statement  of  High  Schools,  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  each  High 
School  pupil  in  average  attendance ;  and  we 
now  lay  before  our  readers  the  cost  per  pupil 
in  the  three  kinds  of  schools  mentioned  be- 
low, for  the  year  1880  : — 

Cost  per  annum  of  each  Public  School 

pupil  in  average  attendance $12  82- 

Cost  per  annum  of  each  High  School 

pupil  in  average  attendance 57  00 

Cost  of  each  Normal  School  pupil 
who  successfully  passed  the  exam- 
inations        89  50- 

The  last  item  is  very  much  less  than  the 
cost  per  certificate  in  those  Normal  Schools 
of  the  United  States  of  which  statistics  are 
given  on  page  236  ;  but  no  proper  compari- 
son with  these  institutions  can  be  made,  be- 
cause the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  stu- 
dents in  each  school  in  securing  certificates 
is  not  stated.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools- 
have  completely  taken  from  the  Normal 
Schools  the  training  of  First  Class  teachers, 
for  in  1880  tliey  trained  twenty-four  out  of  the 
thirty  successful  candidates  for  First  Class- 
certificates.  It  is  like  repeating  a  twice- 
told  tale  to  say  that  there  is  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  working  of  our  Normal 
Schools;  and  that  there  is  reason  for  this  ' 
few  can  doubt  after  reading  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  Report.  Thus,  on  page 
47,  we  are  told  that  six  Normal  School  stu- 
dents obtained  First  Class  certificates,  and 
twenty-four  others,  who  were  principally- 
trained  as  we  have  indicated.  That  the 
work  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  not  of  the 
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highest  order,  few  will  deny  ;  and  with  regard 
to  their  general  condition,  let  us  see  what 
Inspectors  Buchan  and  Marling  have  to  state. 
On  page  87  we  have  their  report  of  an  official 
visit  to  the  Toronto  institution,  in  which  they 
say  : — *'  Considering  the  shortness  of  the 
session  and  other  difficulties,  the  results 
seem  to  be  as  good  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected " — a  neat  way  of  damning  with  faint 
praise. 

The  Ottawa  Normal  School  fares  better 
at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Buchan  and  Glashan, 
but  even  their  report  is  by  no  means  enthu- 
siastic. If  any  class  of  men  in  the  country 
is  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Normal  Schools  it  is  the  Public 
School  Inspectors.  The  teachers  these  in- 
stitutions turn  out  come  at  once  under  the 
critical  notice  of  these  gentlemen  in  their 
inspectoral  visits.  Let  us  note  their  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  On  page  128  will  be 
found  the  following  resolution,  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Inspectors'  Section  at  the 
last  Provincial  Convention  : — •*  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  section  the  professional  train- 
ing of  First  and  Second  Class  teachers  is 
quite  defective  ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education  is  hereby 
respectfully  directed  to  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  character  of 
the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  into  the  methods  of  teaching  prac- 
tised in  the  Model  Schools."  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement should  originate,  so  far  as  the 
Province  is  concerned,  in  the  Normal  School. 
The  teachers  there  should  take  the  lead  in 
the  promulgation  of  everything  that  is  new  in 
education,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  either 
recommend  or  condemn  it  for  the  guidance 
of  the  young  people  with  whose  training 
they  are  entrusted. 

To  what  extent  they  keep  in  the  van  of 
educational  progress  let  the  following  reso- 
lution, passed  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  of  188 1,  testify.  We  quote 
from  page  124:  "  That  a  Committee  of  the 
Association  be  appointed  to  consider  pro- 
posed   improvements    in    the    methods    of 


teaching  and  school  management,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  them  to  the  Minister 
of  Education,  that  they  may  be  properly 
tested  by  experiment,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Education  Department,  in  case  such 
proposed  improvements  commend  them- 
selves to  the  said  Committee,  and  report  to 
the  Convention."  It  is  not  only  inspectors 
and  teachers  who  complain  of  these  schools  ; 
the  students  who  attend  them  have  made 
the  strongest  representations  to  Mr.  Crooks 
in  regard  to  mismanagement,  of  which  they 
have  been  the  victims.  Among  the  new  items 
is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  each  Normal  School  master  gives  to 
his  work.  In  Ottawa,  the  Principal  and 
Science  Master  each  works  eighteen  hours 
per  week.  In  Toronto,  the  Principal  and 
Mathematical  Master  each  gives  twenty 
hours  per  week  to  their  duties ;  but  we  are 
surprised  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  Science 
Master  takes  only  twelve  hours.  Surely  Mr. 
Crooks  has  made  some  mistake  here,  for  he 
would  not  be  guilty  of  the  extravagance  of 
paying  this  gentleman  several  hundred  dollars 
a  year  more  than  is  paid  to  others  of  the  same 
standing  in  both  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  for 
little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  work  per 
week.  If  Mr.  Crooks'  statement  is  correct, 
there  should  be,  in  all  fairness,  a  levelling  up 
of  salaries,  to  make  the  payment  to  some  ex- 
tent commensurate  with  the  amount  of  work 
done.  We  will  venture  further  to  suggest, 
that  the  spare  time  of  the  gentleman  whose 
duties  are  so  light,  could  be  very  usefully 
employed  in  supervising  the  teaching  done 
in  the  Model  School  by  the  students,  and 
the  latter  would  then  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  they  were  being  over- 
looked by  a  man  competent  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  their  capabilities  as  teachers 
— taking  a  broader  view  than  is  usually  taken 
taken  by  the  Model  School  teacher. 

Another  new  feature  of  interest  in  this 
Report  is  a  table  giving  statistics  of  the  en- 
trants to  High  Schools.  From  this  we  glean 
that  in  1879  2,654  candidates  passed  the 
entrance  examination,  which  was  54  per 
cent,  of  those  who  went  up.  In  1880  the 
number  was  2,757,    or  48  per  cent,  of  the 
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total  number  of  applicants.  The  town  of 
Uxbridge  shows  the  best  result  in  entrants, 
since  the  whole  number  (twenty- four)  who 
were  examined  in  1879  passed,  and  twenty- 
seven  out  of  twenty-eight  passed  in  1880. 
Parkhill  shows  the  worst  result,  passing  only 
20  per  cent,  or  eleven  out  of  fifty-four,  in 
1879,  and  30  per  cent,  in  1880. 

If  all  the  money  expended  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  education  produced  such  good 
results  as  the  $3,275  paid  to  County  Teach- 
ers' Associations  in  1880,  our  educational 
affairs  would  be  in  a  more  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  they  are  even  at  present.  No  part 
of  Mr.  Crooks*  chequered  administration  has 
been  productive  of  more  good  to  Public 
School  education  than  this  subsidizing  of 
local  associations.  Their  frequent  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  with 
the  business  of  teaching  has  called  forth  a 
hearty  vitality  in  the  teaching  power  of  the 
country,  which  is  showing  itself  in  the  im- 
provement of  both  method  and  discipline  in 
our  schools.  We  have  more  than  once 
urged  upon  Mr.  Crooks  the  further  step  of 
appointing  a  competent  person  to  assist  in 
conducting  the  meetings  of  these  Associa- 
tions, and  to  be  the  medium  of  bringing  new 
and  improved  methods  before  the  notice  of  the 
teachers.  Such  a  person  might  also  do  good 
work  as  an  Inspector  of  Model  Schools. 
The  late  Dr.  Ryerson,  before  his  retirement 
from  the  Education  Office,  contemplated  the 
appointment  of  such  an  officer,  and,  indeed, 
had  a  provision  inserted  in  the  law  with 
that  object. 


Scott's  Marmion  ;  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  T.  C.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A., 
LL.B.  Toronto :  Canada  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1882. 

More  than  any  other  of  our  English 
Classical  Poets,  Scott  requires  the  aid  of 
copious  notes,  so  as  to  make  clear  the  con- 
stantly recurring  allusions  to  history  and  local 
folk-lore,  traditions  and  scenery ;  and  in 
none  of  Scott's  poems  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  chef  cTccuvre 
so  happily  selected  as  the  subject  for  the 
forthcoming    Intermediate   Examination    of 


the  Education  Department.  A  poem  like 
the  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  one  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  an  idyl  like  the  **  Deserted  Village," 
explains  itself,  and  is  best  without  other 
comment  than  that  supplied  as  occasion 
requires  by  an  intelligent  teacher.  But  in  a 
poem  like  "Marmion,"  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  verse  without  at  every 
step  understanding  the  historical  and  local 
allusions.  These  are  matters  which  the 
student  ought  to  search  out  for  himself,  his 
history  and  geography  in  hand,  with  the  aid 
of  elucidatory  annotation.  His  teacher  will 
supply,  what  no  notes  can  give  adequately, 
the  appreciation  of  the  poetical  form  and 
matter.  Mr.  Armstrong  seems  to  our  judg- 
ment to  have  been  singularly  successful  in 
meeting  this  requirement.  His  notes  are 
full,  pertinent,  and  just  sufficiently  copious 
to  guide  the  student  who  is  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  of  thoroughly  working  out  the 
subject,  without  rendering  superfluous  the 
healthy  exercise  of  individual  efifort. 

Not  the  least  useful  part  of  Mr.  Armstrong's 
work  is  contained  in  the  Preface,  which 
those  who  propose  to  themselves  the  calling 
of  teacher,  would  do  well  to  read  again  and 
again.  Mr.  Armstrong  says  that  in  studying 
an  English  Classic  in  schools  three  points 
are  to  be  considered  :  First,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
work  itself,  that  is  of  the  story,  the  dramatis 
persona,  the  local  and  historical  surroundings, 
the  various  allusions  and  side  scenes  ;  and 
these  are  well  and  we  may  fairly  say, 
exhaustively,  treated  in  Mr.  Armstrong's 
notes;  the  Second  category  will  include  "a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and 
literary  criticism,"  and  the  proper  estimation 
of  literary  merit ;  while  the  Third  will  rise 
to  a  general  view  of  the  conditions  of  correct 
art. 

The  first  of  these,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  sufficiently  provided  for  in 
his  notes  to  "Marmion;"  the  two  latter 
must  of  course  be  left  in  large  measure  to 
the  student's  own  power  of  appreciating  and 
assimilating  poetry,  aided  by  the  guiding 
judgment  of  his  teacher.  But  Mr.  Armstrong 
has  given  an  important  aid  in  his  essay  on 
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*' Scott  and  his  Period,"  justly  considering 
that  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  a  great 
writer,  we  must  take  into  account  his  literary 
environment.  A  sufficient  account  of  Scott's 
contemporaries  is  put  before  the  student, 
although  we  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's <?.«■  cathedrd  statements,  as  for  instance, 
when  at  page  7  he  tells  us  that  "  Thomas 
Moore  is  scarcely  a  natural  poet,"  whatever 
that  may  mean,  and  that  he  "resembles  the 
previous  age  (sic)  in  his  flash  and  glitter." 
Lord  Byron  in  his  inimitable  letters  values 
one  of  the  Irish  Melodies  as  *'  worth  an 
epic."  Does  any  language  contain  a  lyric 
more  perfect  than  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer"? 

In  his  brief  abstract  of  the  life  of  Scott, 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  mainly  relied  on  quota- 
tions from  the  biography  by  Hut  ton  in  the 
*•  English  Men  of  Letters"  series.  Now, 
we  submit,  that  Canadian  writers,  even  in 
editing  a  School  Manual,  ought  to  aim  at 
something  more  ambitious  than  a  mere 
compilation  of  what  others  have  written  ; 
though  when,  as  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  case, 
this  is  done  honourably,  with  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt,  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  clumsy  piracies  we  have  had  occa- 
sion hitherto  to  notice  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  book-making  ring  in  connection  with 
our  Provincial  Educational  System.  Mr. 
Armstrong's  edition  of  "  Marmion"  is  a  very 
useful  one  for  its  purpose,  and  is  evidently 
the  work  of  a  thoroughly  practical  teacher, 
even  though  the  literary  form  might  be 
improved,  and  national  Canadian  ambition 
might  suggest  a  bolder  effort  at  original 
criticism. 


Chemistry  for  Intermediates  :  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  Concise  Definitions, 
Short  Notes,  and  Chemical  Problems, 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  Candidates 
for  the  Intermediate  and  Second  Class 
Teachers'  Examinations.  By  A.  P.  Knight, 
M.A.,  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute.  To- 
ronto :    Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

The  title  is  admirably  descriptive  of  the 
contents  of  this  handy  volume.  To  the 
teacher  who  possesses  apparatus,   and  can 


teach  his  subject  as  an  experimental  science 
should  be  taught,  Mr.  Knight's  labours  will 
prove  a  valuable  educational  auxiliary  ;  but 
to  the  "  crammer  "  we  fear  the  work  will  be 
of  little  service.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Knight 
observes  in  his  preface,  that  many  of  our 
text-books  contain  too  much ;  he  might 
have  added  that  the  prescribed  text-book  on 
Chemistry  (Roscoe's  Primer)  contains  too 
little.  We  think,  however,  that  in  his  de- 
sire to  reduce  the  amount  of  text -book  mat- 
ter, the  author  may  have  in  some  of  the 
details  gone  a  little  too  far.  A  matter  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  chemistry, 
which  is  very  easily  forgotten  by  students,  is 
the  correct  mode  of  procedure  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  different  elements  and  com- 
pounds. The  volume  before  us,  in  accordance, 
we  admit,  with  its  plan,  refers  only  briefly 
to  this,  the  supposition  being  that  the  stu- 
dent will  supply  this  defect  from  his  obser- 
vation of  the  experimenter's  manipulations. 
For  reasons  that  will  suggest  themselves,  we 
believe  that  no  manual  on  Chemistry  should 
omit  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  But, 
of  course,  it  may  be  written  down  as  a  note 
by  the  student,  and  thus  become  another 
means  of  training  his  powers  of  perception. 
The  mode  in  which  the  Properties  and 
Tests  are  taken  up  commends  itself  to  our 
judgment ;  but  the  Experiments,  like  the 
Preparation,  might  well  have  been  dealt 
with  more  fully.  Were  all  our  schools 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  should  be, 
so  far  as  Science  teaching  is  concerned,  we 
should  have  no  objection  to  offer  ;  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  most  of 
the  High  Schools  and  Institutes  many  of 
the  experiments,  to  which  Mr.  Knight  merely 
refers  by  name,  cannot  be  performed  even  in 
the  rudest  fashion. 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  volume  is 
the  large,  varied,  and  well-assorted  series  of 
problems,  on  the  value  of  which  as  a  means 
of  teaching  Mr.  Knight  quotes  the  authority 
of  Professor  Roscoe.  Here  again,  however, 
what  is  really  scientifically  correct  does  not 
suit  the  conditions  of  our  Examinations.  Al- 
most all  of  Mr.  Knight's  volumes  are  ex- 
pressed in  litres,  and  his  weights  in  grains  ; 
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whereas  the  scientific  geniuses  that  get  off 
chemical  conundrums  every  July,  in  their  wis- 
dom, prefer  grains  and  cubic  inches.  But  this 
is  a  minor  matter  so  far  as  the  value  of  the 
problems  is  concerned.  It  might  have  been 
better,  too,  had  the  answers  been  withheld 
from  the  pupil — not,  however,  that  we  re- 
commend to  Mr.  Knight  the  example  of 
some  of  our  eminent  mathematicians.  The 
definitions  are  excellent,  and  in  all  respects 
the  book,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  up  to  date. 
We  fortunately  are  not  treated  to  a  rehash 


of  exploded  doctrines.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  lucid,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  details  reflects  credit  on  the  author's 
mental  training.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
scientific  instruction  in  Ontario  is  at  so  low 
an  ebb  that  this  "  Chemistry  for  Interme- 
diates "  may  not  meet  with  the  reception 
which  for  many  reasons  it  richly  deserves. 
The  instincts  of  the  true  teacher  have  made 
the  author  forget  that  in  this  age  of  "cram  " 
only  that  book  will  sell  which  makes  matters 
easy  for  both  master  and  pupil. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  "ANTIGONE"  AT  TORONTO  UNIVERSITY. 


On  the  whole,  the  experiment  of  reviving 
a  Greek  tragedy  may  be  said  to  have  been 
successful.  The  drama  proceeded  from  be- 
ginning to  end  without  a  hitch  ;  the  declama- 
tion was  distinct  and  correct ;  the  costumes 
were  unexceptionable ;  the  music,  composed 
by  Mendelssohn  for  a  German  version  of 
•'  Antigone,"  was  of  a  very  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, furnishing  a  source  of  pleasure  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Greek  theatre,  where 
the  singing  and  instrumentation  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  much  simpler  kind.  The  two 
performances  were  attended  by  a  most  ap- 
preciative audience,  crowding  every  available 
place  in  the  University  Convocation  Hall. 
The  curtain  rose  on  the  first  scene,  a  portico 
before  the  palace  of  Kreon,  King  of  Thebes ; 
in  the  centre  stood  a  tripod  wreathed  with 
flowers ;  steps  led  up  to  the  palace  door,  a 
gateway  shaped  like  the  archaic  gate  of  the 
Treasury  at  Nycenoe.  The  heroine,  Anti- 
gone, is  conversing  with  her  sister,  Ismene. 
Professor  Maurice  Hutton  represents  Anti- 
gone somewhat,  it  must  be  said,  at  a  disad- 
vantage, from  being  too  near  the  audience  ; 
and  the  illusion  of  paint  and  wig  is  not  as 
perfect  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  per- 
formance taken  place  on  the  stage  of  the 
Opera  House.  In  this  scene,  Antigone  de- 
clares her  settled  purpose  of  burying  her 
brother  in  defiance  of  King  Kreon,  who  had 
forbidden  this  act  of  sepulture  under  pain  of 


death.  Sepulture,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  effected  simply  by  throwing  a  handful 
of  earth  three  times  on  the  corpse,  a  curious 
survival  of  which  is  found  in  the  Church  of 
England  burial  service.  Ismene,  less  strong- 
minded  than  her  sister,  remonstrates,  but  in 
vain.  Antigone  has  the  courage  of  her  opin- 
ions, and,  like  some  others  of  her  sex  in  more 
recent  times,  is  determined  to  have  her  own 
way.  The  sisters  leave  the  stage,  and  the 
Chorus,  in  two  divisions,  appears  :  a  num- 
ber of  venerable  Theban  elders  dressed  in 
white  robes  of  flowing  drapery,  more  or  less 
decorated  with  embroidery.  They  march  to 
the  anapestic  measure  of  a  choral  ode  of 
triumph  for  the  late  victory  of  the  Thebans. 
The  chorus  in  the  Greek  drama  is  always 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  and,  as  being  of  Spar- 
tan origin,  always  opens  with  the  anapestic 
rhythm,  which  was  that  of  the  primitive 
Spartan  war  song.  The  music  of  this  chorus 
was  exceedingly  good;  it  did  not  disguise  or 
distort  the  beautiful  Greek  words.  It  is  now 
more  years  than  we  like  to  count  since  we 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Greek  of  this 
drama  for  an  Honour  Examination  at  Trin- 
ity, Dublin,  and  each  well-remembered  pas- 
sage came  back  with  much  effect,  sung  with 
such  admirable  precision  and  musical  verve. 
As  was  orthodox,  each  "  learned  Theban  " 
carried  a  "thyrsus"  or  wand  wreathed  with 
ivy,  and  tipped  with  a  fir  cone  ;  each  had 
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also  a  venerable  beard  of  white  tow.  But 
for  their  bare  legs  and  sandals  the  chorus 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  posse  oi  rit- 
ualistic parsons  with  embroidered  surplices. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  the  ancient 
Greek  theatre  the  chorus  took  position  in 
the  ••orchestra,"  or  dancing  space,  which  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  whole  of  what  in  modern 
theatres  is  the  pit.  The  effect  of  the  really 
good  singing  of  the  chorus  was  much  marred 
by  the  performance  not  being  permitted  by 
the  President  of  the  University  to  take  place 
at  a  regular  theatre,  where,  at  least,  the  stage 
would  have  been  large  enough  to  allow  the 
chorus  room  to  march  about  with  dignity 
and  effect.  As  it  was,  when  not  occupying 
the  stage  by  themselves  during  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  choral  odes  which  mark 
out  the  scenes  or  acts  of  the  play,  the  chorus 
had  to  withdraw  to  the  small  platform,  almost 
among  the  audience,  where  the  venerable 
Thebans  in  their  white  wigs  and  bare  legs 
looked  not  a  little  incongruous  beside  so 
many  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  modern 
life.  It  was  a  pity,  too,  for  the  English- 
speaking  portion  of  the  audience,  that  the 
libretto  procurable  in  the  Convocation  Hall 
was  the  English  version  by  Professor  Camp- 
bell, of  Glasgow,  who  translates  the  dialogue 
for  the  most  part  with  admirable  fidelity, 
but  who  makes  no  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
the  choral  odes  anything  that  recalls  the 
rhythm  of  the  original.  Far  better  in  this 
respect  is  the  little-known  version  by  Dr. 
Donaldson  :  for  instance,  in  this  first  chorus, 
in  the  fine  passage  where  the  hostile  army  is 
compared  to  an  eagle,  the  rhythm  of  the 
anapestic  dimeter  is  preserved.  We  quote  a 
few  lines  of  it  from  memory : — 

"When  as  an  eagle  terribly  screaming, 
With  a  soaring  swoop  he  alighted. 
White  as  the  snow  were  the  pinions  that 

bound  him, 
And  dazzling  the  gleam  of  his  armour." 

The  ode  sung,  and  the  chorus  withdrawing 
to  their  perches  outside  the  stage,  the  central 
gate  opens  and  King  Kreon  comes  forward, 
attended  by  two  soldiers,  armed  apparently 
for  spearing  the  suckers  which  are  now 
crowding  the  classic  Don  and  the  Humber. 
Kreon  is  dressed  in  a  most  graceful  and 
classical-looking  red  vestment.  Mr.  Douglas 
Armour  gave  an  admirable  rendering  of  the 
part,  which  is  that  of  a  stage  tyrant,  who,  in 
addition  to  other  cruelty,  makes  unmerci- 
fully long  speeches.  The  watchman  then 
enters  to  announce  that  some  one  has  buried 
the  deceased  traitor.  The  watchman  wears 
what  we  are  assured  is  the  counterpart  of  an 
ancient  Greek  helmet :  it  is  to  us  suggestive 
of  the  modern  fireman.     The  watchman  was 


probably  intended  by  Sophocles  as  a  comic 
part — a  caricature  of  the  garrulity  and  affecta- 
tion of  philosophic  language  of  the  Athenian 
cad.  The  comic  effect  was  very  well  given, 
being  made  more  ludicrous  by  what  would 
have  sounded  strange  to  an  ancient  Athenian 
audience — a  strong  Irish  brogue.  Then  the 
stage  was  cleared  for  the  chorus,  who  sing 
the  ode  beginning — 

"Many  things  are  subtle, 
And  nothing  is  more  subtle  than  man." 

Then  follows  the  most  striking  scene  in  the 
drama,  in  which  Antigone  avows  her  deed, 
and  in  defiance  of  Kreon,  who  pronounces 
on  her  the  doom  of  death  by  starvation, 
asserts  her  loyalty  to  a  higher  law — the 
eternal  sanction  of  Duty. 

Mr.  Armour's  characterization  of  Kreon 
was  a  really  good  piece  of  acting  all  through 
the  play,  and  especially  in  this  scene  and  in 
the  next,  where  Hsemon,  Kreon's  son,  comes 
to  intercede  for  Antigone.  Then  followed 
the  charming  ode,  "Love  in  Fight  Invin- 
cible," admirably  sung  and  well  interpreted 
by  the  music.  Then  a  scene  where  Anti- 
gone, like  Jephtha's  daughter,  bewails  her 
virgin  life  about  to  end,  in  a  lyrical  dialogue 
with  the  chorus,  of  great  beauty.  In  the 
next  scene,  the  terrible  blind  prophet, 
Teiresias,  appears  in  his  snow-white  "ima- 
tion  "  or  mantle.  By  his  threats  Kreon  is 
frightened  into  ordering  the  release  of  Anti- 
gone, and  the  chorus,  once  more  having  the 
stage  to  themselves,  dance  round  the  tripod, 
which  holds  a  blazing  fire ;  into  it  they 
throw  incense,  to  the  great  danger  of  their 
white  robes  catching  fire.  Then  comes  the 
denouement:  the  suicide  of  Antigone,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Kreon's  wife  and  son, 
whose  bodies,  exposed  on  the  stage,  make  a 
not  ineffective  tableau.  The  curtain  falls 
amid  loud,  long-sustained,  and,  we  think, 
well-deserved  applause.  The  least  satisfac- 
tory part  we  hold  to  have  been  that  of 
Antigone  and  Ismene.  Not  that  Antigone 
did  not  declaim  her  speeches  with  perfectly 
clear  articulation,  but  it  is  not  derogatory  to 
Professor  Hutton  to  say  that  he  did  not  look 
quite  the  type  of  young  lady  who  should  em- 
body the  ideal  of  a  stately  Greek  princess, 
••  a  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall,  and 
most  divinely  fair."  Antigone  should  be, 
above  all  things,  dignified,  sad,  and  sustained 
by  a  lofty  pride.  But  this  Antigone  was  Ama- 
zonian, and  too  massive  about  the  ankles, 
and  her  muscular  arm  would  have  enabled 
her  to  make  a  clear  sweep  of  the  dramatis 
personcE,  including  the  watchman  in  his  fire- 
man's helmet,  and  the  old  gentlemen  in  the 
tow  wigs. 

Taken  all  in  all,  however,  the  representa- 
tion was  a  success,  and  brings  credit  to  the 
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University,  to  Professor  Hutton  in  particu- 
lar, to  his  fellow- Professors  Pike  and  Ram- 
say Wright,  and  to  the  actors,  chorus,  and 
musicians  who  took  part  in  the  play.  The 
large  sum  it  has  cost  cannot  be  regarded  as 
wasted,  for  every  student  of  the  classics  who 
has  witnessed  it  has  received  a  living  lesson 
in  classical  art  of  a  kind  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  realize  from  books  or  lectures.  We 
much  regret  that  an  additional  representation 
was  not  given,  say  on  the  Saturday  of  Easter 
week,  and  every  High  School  Classical  Mas- 
ter in  the  Province  enabled  to  attend,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Education  Department. 

As  we  have  said,  the  chief  drawback  to 
the  success  of  the  "  Antigone  "  was  caused  by 
its  being  presented  in  a  building  in  all  re- 
spects unfitted  for  the  purpose.  This  was 
the  result,  we  are  informed,  of  scruples 
which,  while  content  to  permit  a  theatrical 
exhibition,  refused  to  allow  its  being  given 
in  the  only  proper  place — a  regular  theatre. 
This  nice  distinction  may,  we  fear,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  savour  of  that  pietism  which 
strains  at  a  gnat.  But  we  are  forced  to  note, 
with  very  grave  censure,  the  terrible  risk  to 
human  life   caused   by  this   representation 


being  given  in  a  building  without  any  means 
of  egress  except  a  very  small  door  at  the 
distant  end  of  a  long  and  narrow  hall.  The 
audience,  representing  the  highest  culture  of 
Toronto,  was  so  densely  packed  that  when 
the  play  was  over  it  took  half  an  hour  of 
slow  and  difficult  extrication  to  clear  the 
room.  Had  fire  broken  out;  had  the  white 
dresses  of  the  chorus  caught  the  blaze  from 
the  tripod,  as  they  danced  round  it;  had 
a  panic  seized  the  audience,  what  frightful 
results  would  have  followed  !  The  floor  and 
the  stage  were  a  mass  of  fresh  lumber,  honey- 
combed with  gas  pipes ;  it  would  have  kin- 
dled in  a  moment.  The  windows  were  out 
of  reach.  That  a  horrible  holocaust  did  not 
result  is  in  no  degree  due  to  the  wisdom  that 
chose  such  a  place  for  a  dramatic  represen- 
tation, which  should  never  have  been  held 
there,  both  for  artistic  reasons  and  from  a 
rational  regard  to  the  risk  of  so  many  valu- 
able lives.  We  have  reason  to  thank  Provi- 
dence, and  not  the  University  authorities, 
that  this  most  commendable  effort  to  illus- 
trate classical  art  has  passed  off  successfully, 
pleasantly,  and  above  all,  safely. 

C.  P.  M. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  READERS. 

•'  Quid  rides  ?  " — Not  because  a  certain 
firm  of  Toronto  publishers,  consumed  by  the 
ever-gnawing  fire  of  ambition, has  given  anew 
series  of  School  Readers  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Ontario,  do  we  laugh,  but  that  the 
enterprising  firm  when  it  had  accomplished 
its  high  mission  of  producing  them  had  not 
thought  it  worth  its  while  to  make  the  books 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  manu- 
factured. It  is  no  discredit  to  the  house  in 
question  that  it  has  published  these  outwardly 
beautiful  books,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  having  produced  them  it  didn't  at 
once  consign  them  to  the  limbo  of  abortive 
enterprises.  It  is  true  that  their  appearing, 
like  a  new  circus,  was  grandly  heralded,  and 
that  the  press,  carried  away  by  momentary 
enthusiasm,  gave  them  "a  good  send-ofT." 
A  few  of  the  profession,  too,  lost  their  heads 
over  them,  and  a  School   Board  out  west 


made  haste  to  **  take  them  in."  But  this 
flow  of  favour  was  the  not-unexpected  result 
of  "the  first  look"  at  a  new  thing.  Like 
the  child  with  a  toy,  the  first  hour  was  rap- 
ture ;  but  soon  on  went  the  "thinking- 
cap,"  and  reason  returned  with  the  specta- 
cles. 

The  disesteem  in  which  our  criticism  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co.  will  no  doubt 
prevent  them  from  profiting  by  anything  we 
may  say  of  their  Reading  Books,  but  we 
assure  the  firm  that  we  would  have  been 
honestly  glad  if  we  could  have  truthfully 
commended  them.  There  was  need  for  a 
new  series  of  School  Readers,  and  the  me- 
chanical facilities  for  good  book-making 
have  been  advantageous  to  their  production. 
The  requisites  were  "brains,"  competent 
professional  skill,  good  literary  workman- 
ship, and  an  active  Canadian  sentiment.  A 
critical  examination  of  the  series  will  scarcely 
warrant  one  in  saying  that  these  requisites. 
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in  the  result  before  us,  are  very  apparent. 
The  books  have  a  presentable  mechanical 
appearance,  and  in  this  respect  are,  undoubt- 
edly, much  in  advance  of  the  present  Read- 
ers. But  they  have  serious  defects,  which, 
wherever  they  have  been  critically  examined, 
have  readily  shown  themselves.  Notably, 
the  books  are  of  too  low  a  grade  for  use 
in  Canadian  schools,  and  their  contents  are 
meagre  and  for  the  most  part  unsuitable. 
The  latter  defect  is  a  grave  one,  but  it  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  series  is  an 
Old  Country  one.  We  know  that  the  most 
astonishing  things  are  done  when  the  design 
is  to  do  something  remarkable,  and  we  have 
thrilling  effects  when  the  thing  is  done  in  a 
hurry.  This  is  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
present  achievement  of  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co. 
But,  as  some  one  has  said,  there  is  nothing 
more  terrible  than  activity  without  intelli- 
gence. Hearing,  no  doubt,  of  the  intention 
of  another  house  to  prepare  a  new  series  of 
Reading  Books,  the  School  yournal  firm  set 
to  work  to  forestall  it.  There  was  obviously 
no  time,  even  if  there  was  the  special  talent 
at  command,  to  produce  an  original  series. 
Resort  was  therefore  had  to  an  existing  one. 
Unhappily,  the  firm  lit  upon  a  Scotch  series 
(Chambers's),  and  made  haste  to  adapt  it. 
The  result  is  a  hybrid  series  —  a  hetero- 
geneous compound  of  the  oddest  ingredients. 
The  books  are  styled  "  English  Readers," 
for  the  reason,  we  suppose,  that  though  of 
Scotch  origin,  they  are  got  up  for  the  "  Cock- 
ney "  market.  Their  meridian  is  clearly  that 
of  Greenwich,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
London  "Zoo,"  and  they  seem  wholly  con- 
structed for  use  in  that  latitude.  It  is  true 
there  is  an  infiltration  of  Canadian  matter, 
but  it  is  of  "crude  oil,"  and  wants  refining. 
To  change  the  figure,  the  native  mass  is 
badly  fused,  and  appears  like  a  bit  of  dis- 
rupted trap  rock  in  a  field  of  Devonian 
chalk.  It  appears  in  ridges  as  if  thrust  out 
of  the  cavernous  interior  by  the  effects  of 
forces  either  actively  repugnant  to  it  or  with 
which  it  could  not  be  made  to  assimilate. 
To  make  room  for  this  material  the  original 
mass  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
strong  explosives  to  dislodge  matter  to  allow 


of  the  carting  in  of  the  new  deposits.  The 
violence  of  the  wrenching  effort  to  displace 
the  original  material  is  everywhere  apparent, 
as  if  some  clumsy  catastrophic  action  had 
been  at  work,  or  that  the  publishers  had  made 
use  of  literary  dynamite  to  expedite  the 
labour  of  adaptation.  The  consequence  is 
an  utter  sacrifice  of  the  graces  of  literary 
proportion,  a  painful  display  of  "ragged- 
edge"  work,  and  an  intrusion  of  a  rubble 
of  matter  which  is  neither  honest  boulders 
nor  shapely  broken  stone.  In  this  respect 
the  series  maintains  the  stylistic  traditions 
of  the  house  that  issues  it.  There  are 
passages  all  through  the  books  which,  if 
they  contain  grammar,  contain  it  in  the 
form  of  a  solution  not  yet  precipitated. 
The  work,  so  far  as  the  adaptation  goes, 
would  seem  to  have  been  done  by  men  who 
in  moments  of  confidence  might  be  heard  to 
say  "  Them  books,"  and  "  I  done  it."  The 
facts  of  Canadian  geography  and  history  are 
similarly  muddled.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance (page  350  of  the  Fourth  Book),  that 
New  Westminster  is  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia,  and  (page  372)  that  the  Indians 
of  Manitoba,  representing  the  different  tribes 
0/  Half-breeds^  Icelanders,  French,  English^ 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Mexicans,  jostle  one 
another  in  the  streets  of  Winnipeg  !  On  the 
same  page,  we  learn  that  the  stone  with 
which  the  brick  buildings  of  Winnipeg  are 
faced,  contains  all  the  modern  improvements  ! 
The  statement  is  made  that  we  have  no 
mountains  which  are  5,000  feet  high!  and 
the  pupil  is  enlightened  by  the  explanation 
that  the  pyramids  cover  as  much  ground  as 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Brock's  Monument 
would  seem  to  be  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
natural  history,  too,  of  this  continent,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  will  be  unrecognizable 
in  Canada.  Throughout  the  books  refer- 
ence is  repeatedly  made  to  "  our  own 
country,"  and  "this  part  of  the  world," 
the  animal  life  of  which  "runs  not  on 
all-fours  "  with  the  statements  made  about 
it  in  the  Readers.  On  page  36  of  the 
Third  Book  the  information  is  given  that 
"  At  one  time,  indeed  not  very  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  wolves  and  bears  were 
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quite  common  in  our  ozun  country ;  "  and 
that  "the  swiftest  dog  we  have  is  the  grey- 
hound, which  is  used  for  pursuing  and  killing 
hares.'^  On  page  66  we  are  told  ^'we  chiefly 
keep  goats  from  an  idea  that  it  is  good  for 
horses  to  keep  company  with  goats,"  and 
that  the  latter  ''are  able  to  foretell  bad 
weather  !  "  The  difference  between  the  goat 
and  his  near  relative  the  sheep  is  thus 
playfully  pointed  out,  viz. :  that  the  former 
"has  longer  legs  and  a  much  shorter  temper." 
The  definition  (page  loi),  of  "  Obstinate  " 
is  "  self-willed,  and  determined  not  to  listen 
to  reason.''''  This  is  given  in  elucidation  of 
the  characteristic  of  the  donkey,  which  is 
said  to  be  "  stunted  in  its  growth  and 
obstinate  in  its  temper y  The  only  difference 
between  the  hen  and  the  duck,  considered 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  Readers,  is  on  page 
84,  thus  stated,  that  the  legs  of  the  former 
are  set  more  in  the  middle  of  its  body  than 
in  the  latter — a  description  which  Grip 
might  in  vain  rival.  In  Book  II.,  page  10, 
this  further  fact  in  natural  history  is  cited : 
•'  Birds  have  only  two  legs,  but  then  they 
have  also  two  wings,  which  more  than  make 
up  I "  Of  the  squirrel  we  are  told  that  * '  his 
colour  is  reddish  brown  ;  but  in  a  very  cold 
winter  his  fur  turns  gray  !  "  Of  beavers, 
Book  IV.,  page  17,  repeats  the  erroneous 
statement  that  they  use  their  tails  as  a  mason 
uses  his  trowel.  It  is  also  said  that  a  colony 
of  them  will  consist  of  two  or  three  hundred 
— an  evident  exaggeration.  The  English 
terrier,  on  page  57i  is  said  to  be  "smooth 
and  white,"  though  we  have  always  supposed 
his  colour  to  be  "  black  and  tan."  Leather, 
the  Second  Book  limits  to  '*  the  skin  or  hide 
of  an  ox  or  sheep,  which  has  been  steeped  in 
xvater  and  lime,  and  pieces  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree.^'  Steeped  in  pieces  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree!  On  page  18  we  learn  that  "  Beef  is 
the  flesh  of  the  ox,  which  is  roasted  or 
boiled.  Pork,  bacon,  or  ham,  is  the  flesh  of 
the  pig,  which  is  usually  salted.''^  This  is  a 
sinister  reflection  on  boarding-house  hash, 
and  on  that  toothsome  dish — Roast-pork — 
of  Charles  Lamb.  Potatoes  are  the  roots 
of  a  plant  which  was  brought  to  this  coun- 


try more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  from 
South  America  !  Treacle  **  is  the  juice 
which  is  left  over,  after  the  sugar  is  made  ! " 
Palm-oil  (page  43  of  the  Third  Book),  it  is 
affirmed,  **is  used  in  this  country  to  make 
soap,"  and  in  the  same  lesson  the  extraordi- 
nary fact  is  narrated  of  a  man  eating  up  a 
tree.  But  we  cannot  take  up  more  space  at 
present  with  extracts  from  these  diverting 
volumes.  They  will  furnish  a  fund  of 
amusement  to  any  teacher  who  wishes  to 
give  his  boys  something  to  laugh  at.  But  it 
is  as  lamps  of  style  that  they  shine  with 
especial  brilliance.  In  this  respect  these 
Irvres  de  luxe  are  unique  ;  and  the  frequency 
with  which  inaccurate  statements  and  com- 
position which  would  do  credit  to  Opera 
Bcuffe  are  met  with,  are,  we  presume,  only 
to  be  explained  by  the  too  common  tendency 
of  the  time  to  slipshod  writing.  Certainly, 
if  they  are  to  be  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment, they  will  have  to  be  re-written, 
and  that  we  trust  by  competent  teachers. 
The  notes,  questions,  etc.,  appended  to  the 
lessons  should,  moreover,  be  pruned,  and  the 
references  to  the  text  verified.  We  hear  that 
a  well-known  journalist  is  about  to  take  them 
in  hand.  We  would  suggest  to  him  drastic 
measures,  and  the  free  use  of  the  scalpel. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  School  Journal  is  also 
to  be  put  into  his  hands  to  edit.  That  is  a 
task  in  itself,  and,  assuming  it,  we  trust  that 
he  won't  find  himself  in  the  position  of  the  old 
bachelor  who  was  asked  to  hold  an  animate 
bundle  while  its  female  depositor  stepped 
round  the  corner.  Meantime,  it  will  be  assur- 
ing to  the  friends  of  education  to  know  that 
the  '•  Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  to  be  issued 
at  an  early  day  by  the  Canada  Publishing  Co. , 
and  the  adaptation,  by  Messrs.  James  Camp- 
bell &  Son,  of  Nelson's  *'  Royal  Readers," 
are  both  well  under  way,  and  may  with  con- 
fidence be  looked  to  as  Reading  Books  of 
high,  we  might  almost  say  unusual,  excel- 
lence, and  possessing  the  merit  not  only  of 
being  thoroughly  adapted  for  use  in  Canadian 
schools,  but  of  a  character  that  will  do  credit 
to  Canadian  scholarship  and  native  literary 
workmanship. 
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ERRORS  IN  THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "the  reward  of  a 
good  sentence  is  to  have  written  it."  The 
remark  reminds  one  how  little  of  good  writ- 
ing one  meets  with,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Cana- 
dian press.  We  have  often  vigorous  thought, 
and  what  is  called  "trenchant  writing,"  in 
our  public  prints;  but  it  is  sadly  lacking  in 
logical  precision  and  in  the  power  of  making 
a  clear  and  symmetrical  statement,  which  is 
the  charm  of  many  modern  English  writers, 
particularly  among  the  scientists.  But  the 
great  deficiency  in  our  journalists  and  writers 
for  the  press,  and  an  especial  defect,  we  fear, 
in  not  a  few  of  those  who  teach  English 
composition  in  our  schools,  is  the  lack  of 
style  and  that  evidence  of  culture  which 
should  be  more  manifest  in  our  public  guides 
and  teachers.  The  authors  of  our  school 
manuals  would  seem  to  be  not  the  least  sin- 
ners in  this  respect;  and  the  Educational 
blue-books  present,  in  the  Inspectors'  re- 
ports, and  even  in  the  Minister's  memo- 
randa, English  as  atrocious  as  could  well  be 
written.  In  our  newspapers  there  is  also 
constant  and  wholesale  evidence  of  careless 
writing;  and  even  in  the  great  dailies  an 
utter  absence  of  the  literary  art,  for  which, 
no  doubt,  our  party  politics  is  to  blame.  The 
remedy,  so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  is 
in  part  hit  upon  by  Mr.  Strang,  of  Goderich, 
in  the  excellent  papers  published  in  our  issues 
for  the  past  and  the  present  month,  and  in 
the  work,  now  currently  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Seath,  of  St.  Catharines — the  English 
section  of  the  University  Department  of  The 
Monthly.  Together  with  the  perusal  of 
these  papers,  the  literary  student  in  the 
profession  should  not  fail  to  make  a  close, 
daily  study  of  the  best  English  authors,  and 
to  devote  some  portion  of  his  reading  to  the 
English  critical  journals  and  the  more  notable 
of  the  modern  Reviews.  The  increased  at- 
tention in  future  to  be  given  to  the  study  of 
English  in  the  schools,  and  the  critical  ana- 
lyses of  choice  productions  in  English  litera- 
ture for  University  and  the  "Intermediate" 
work,  will  no  doubt  show  important  results 
in  coming  years.    The  scholarly  compend  of 


Canadian,  American,  and  English  literature, 
now  preparing  for  the  new  series  of  Readers 
to  be  issued  by  the  Canada  Publishing  Co., 
we  may  here  make  the  statement,  will  prove 
a  timely  aid  to  the  critical  study  of  English  ; 
and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  work,  we 
are  free  to  say  that  Canadian  Bureaux  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  fortunate  in  having  so  admir- 
able a  native  text-book  to  place  in  the 
schools.  Meantime,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Strang's  emptying  of  his  collected  Scrap- 
book  of  •*  bad  English  "  from  Canadian 
sources,  is  a  service  of  the  highest  value  to 
our  teachers  of  English,  and  his  examples 
of  incorrect  writing  must  prove  of  great  use 
as  exercises  to  the  scholars.  We  can  some- 
what supplement  the  service  Mr.  Strang 
has  done  the  profession  by  calling  atten- 
tion, which  we  most  heartily  do,  to  a  vol- 
ume recently  issued  by  an  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher, and  which  contains  a  very  mine  of 
"Errors  in  the  Use  of  English,"  collected 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  by  the  late  Dr. 
W.  B.  Hodgson,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  and  recently  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
This  work,  we  say  with  all  deliberation, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of 
English  in  the  country,  and  form  a  text-book 
in  the  school  as  an  aid  to  correctness  in  Eng- 
lish composition  by  one  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  this,  viz.  :  in  furnishing  thousands 
of  instances  of  inelegant  or  faulty  writing. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  sections,  as 
follows  :  (i.)  Vocabulary  ;  (2.)  Accidence  ; 
(3.)  Syntax;  and  (4.)  Rhetoric.  Under  the 
first  head  are  grouped,  in  alphabetical  order, 
spurious  words,  and  words  used  with  mean- 
ings other  than  their  own  ;  Section  2  deals 
with  the  parts  of  speech  (viewed  in  relation 
to  the  sentence)  and  with  inflection  ;  Section 
3  is  devoted  to  errors  in  the  construction  of 
sentences,  violation  of  the  rules  of  syntax ; 
and  Section  4  cites  instances  of  incoherent, 
ambiguous,  and  inelegant  writing, — examples 
of  the  most  amusing  and  yet  instructive 
character,  which  must  make  the  book  a  vade 
mecum  to  every  student  of  English.  The 
book,  it  may  be  added,  is  founded  on  actual 
blunders,  and  the  source  of  every  quotation 
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is  supplied  by  the  compiler.  We  hope,  by 
permission  of  the  publisher,  to  make  con- 
siderable use  of  the  work  in  subsequent  num- 
bers of  The  Monthly.  But,  as  its  cost  is 
not  much  over  a  dollar,  it  should  be  in  the 
possession,  at  the  least,  of  every  English 
teacher.  

LONGFELLOW,  DARWIN,  AND 
EMERSON. 

The  world  is  never  prepared  to  lose  its 
great  men.  The  blotting  out  by  death  of 
illustrious  names  is  always  a  shock  to  it. 
Since  our  last  issue  the  Reaper  has  laid  low, 
first  Longfellow,  then  Darwin,  and  now 
Emerson.  Their  lights  have  gone  out,  and 
literature  mourns.  However  variedly  their 
work  may  be  estimated,  each  leaves  a  vacant 
place  in  the  field  where  he  has  laboured. 
Longfellow's  death,  to  the  masses,  will  most 
deeply  be  felt,  and  Song's  requiem  will  find 
an  echo  in  many  a  heart,  in  that  he  has  gone. 
Darwin,  to  those  who  can  sift  his  own  great 
work,  modestly  and  reverently  advanced, 
from  that  which  his  followers  have  unwisely 
based  upon  it,  will  also  be  missed ;  while 
what  was  good  and  true  in  Emerson  will  ex- 
cite regret  that  he  is  now  no  more.  The 
work  of  each  is  done,  the  good  and  evil 
sifted,  and  they  have  now  the  reward  ap- 
pointed to  them.     Here  is  the  lesson : — 

*•  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 


QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  CONVO- 
CATION. 

The  proceedings  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  have  this 
year  been  of  more  than  usual  interest.  In- 
deed, Convocation  at  Queen's  is  each  year 
becoming  of  more  and  more  importance,  as 
the  University,  under  its  able  and  enthusi- 
astic Principal,  grows  up  to  more  active  and 
lusty  life.  We  congratulate  the  Faculty, 
the  Trustees,  and  Members  of  Council  on 
the  results  of  the  year's  labours,  and  on  the 
bright  future  which  lies  before  this  vigorous 
institution  in  its  great  academic  work.  We 
note  with  special  satisfaction  the  singularly 
happy  choice  of  the  men  upon  whom,  at  this 
Convocation,  it  has  conferred  its  honorary 
degrees.  The  degree  of  "D.D."  has  been 
bestowed   upon   the   Rev.  J.   P.   Sheraton, 


Principal  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divin- 
ity School,  Toronto,  and  that  of  **  LL.D." 
on  Prof.  George  Paxton  Young,  of  Toronto 
University.  Both  gentlemen  are  worthy  of 
the  compliment  paid  them  by  the  Senate  of 
Queen's,  and  they  honour  the  University  in 
accepting  the  compliment.  Principal  Shera- 
ton's work  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  School  and  its  organ,  the  Evan- 
gelical  Churchman,  is  widely  known  and 
highly  appreciated.  He  is  one  of  Canada's 
most  active  and  earnest  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  evangelical  truth,  an  able  writer,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  liberal-minded, 
Christian  gentleman.  Professor  Young  needs 
no  word  of  ours  to  endorse  his  honours.  To 
our  readers  his  worth  and  work  are  known 
and  valued,  and  education  has  no  abler  or 
warmer  friend.  As  a  teacher  and  thinker 
his  place  is  in  the  first  rank  of  Canadian 
scholars,  and  no  man  in  Toronto  University 
has  exercised  a  higher  or  more  beneficent  in- 
fluence than  he.  His  services  on  the  Advi- 
sory Board  of  Education  have  been  simply 
incalculable,  and  education  in  Ontario  has 
had  an  impulse  from  his  work  which  it  has 
been  given  to  few  men  to  exercise.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Doctors  Young  and 
Sheraton  on  their  well-deserved  honours. 


SKEAT'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

The  teaching  profession  of  Canada  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  have  arranged  with  the  eminent 
English  publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  to  have  a  cheap  complete  edition  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Skeat's  great  Etymological 
Dictionary,  the  final  instalment  of  which  is 
just  about  to  appear  from  the  Clarendon 
Press.  The  author,  as  most  of  our  readers 
will  know,  is  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and 
is  one  of  the  first  of  living  English  scholars. 
His  labours  on  this  etymological  lexicon  of 
the  language,  arranged  on  an  historical  basis, 
have  won  for  his  work  the  highest  place  in 
English  lexicographic  literature ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  enterprise  which 
places  a  popular  Canadian  edition  of  this 
great  work  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher 
will  be  appreciated,  and  the  book  itself 
largely  subscribed  for.  The  work  will  com- 
prise some  700  pages,  small  quarto,  and 
will  be  offered  in  cloth  binding  at  $3 — one- 
fourth  of  the  price  of  the  English  edition. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  office  of 
The  Monthly  during  May,  at  the  expiry 
of  which  the  work  will  be  ready. 
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OTHER  things  being  equal," 
said  Mr.  Saunders,  *'  I  appre- 
hend that  the  generation  that  travels 
sixty  miles  an  hour  is  at  least  five 
times  as  civilized  as  the  generation 
that  travels  only  twelve." 

"But  the  other  things  are  not 
equal,"  said  Mr.  Herbert ;  "  and  the 
other  things,  by  which  I  suppose  you 
mean  all  that  is  really  sacred  in  the 
life  of  man,  have  been  banished  or 
buried  by  the  very  things  which  we 
boast  of  as  our  civilization." 

**  That  is  our  own  fault,"  said  Mr. 
Saunders,  "not  the  fault  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

"Not  so,"  said  Mr.  Herbert;  "bring 
up  a  boy  to  do  nothing  for  himself — 
make  everything  easy  for  him — to  use 
your  own  expression,  subdue  matter 
for  him,  and  that  boy  will  never  be 
able  to  subdue  anything  for  himself 
He  will  be  weak  in  body  and  a 
coward  in  soul." 

The  passage  quoted  from  Mallock's 
14 


' '  New  Republic "  is  part  of  a  con- 
versation between  a  Realist  and  an 
Idealist,  and  is  made  to  tell  against 
the  champion  of  Materialism.  What- 
ever besides  matter  and  force — and  I 
employ  these  terms  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  accepted  by  science — 
can  claim  to  belong  to  the  region  of 
the  "  existing,"  it  is  not  for  us  to 
consider  here.  That  an  anatomist 
must  study  more  than  bone  and 
muscle  before  he  can  claim  to  be  a 
cultured  7nan,  few  will  deny ;  and  so 
with  every  department  of  science. 
But  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  as  a 
means  of  developing  that  mental  self- 
reliance  and  power  of  independent 
investigation  and  thought,  without 
which  true  culture  in  any  direction  is 
impossible,  the  practical  study  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  will  be  found  to  hold 
an  important  place.  We  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  the  all-important  duty  of 
the  teacher  is  to  educate  rather  than  to 
instruct.     The   teacher  who   is   fully 
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alive  to  the  importance  of  the  position 
he  holds,  who  is  himself  instructed  to 
see  clearly  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  his  pupils,  to  the  thinkers 
of  the  next  generation,  to  its  thought, 
its  refine?ne?it,  its  culture,  its  civiliza- 
tion— in  a  word,  to  the  progress  of  his 
race,  will  not  fail  both  to  educate  and 
to  instruct.  But  we  are  so  harxipered 
at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress 
by  rules  and  regulations,  by  written 
examinations,  by  forces  which  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  true  teacher 
and  the  meregerund  grinder,  that  there 
is  a  strong  temptation  in  the  best  of 
us  to  sink  the  individuality,  the  perso- 
nal influence  which  we  ought  to 
exercise  over  our  pupils,  and  the 
personal  interest  we  ought  to  take  in 
them,  and  to  take  our  places  along 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  profession 
as  mere  explainers  and  questioners. 
It  is  so  much  easier,  and,  in  the  light 
of  a  coming  examination,  so  much 
more  satisfactory,  to  adopt  some  text- 
book once  for  all,  and  set  ourselves 
down  to  the  task  of  helping  our  classes 
slavishly  to  memorize  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  some  most  concise  compiler. 
We  leave  our  pupils  as  little  to  think 
out  for  themselves  as  possible.  A 
race  of  boys  and  girls  has  now  grown 
up  which  actually  expects  its  teachers 
to  do  the  bulk  of  its  thinking  for  it. 
You  have  only  to  consider  the  classes, 
say  in  Arithmetic,  which  you  meet 
day  by  day,  in  order  to  verify  what  I 
have  said.  You  know  that  a  problem 
deviating  in  the  slightest  detail  from 
such  as  have  been  already  explained 
is  a  mountain  over  which  not  one  per 
cent,  of  your  pupils  will  climb.  You 
must  yourself  explain  it  fully,  and 
thank  fortune  if  your  class  is  next 
day  able  to  solve  one  differing  from 
it  only  by  the  substitution  of  new 
values.  And  do  we  not  see  already, 
too  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  statement,  "  Bring  up  a  boy 
to  do  nothing  for  himself,  make  every- 
thing easy  for  him,  subdue  matter  for 


him,  and  that  boy  will  grow  up  weak 
in  body  and  a  coward  in  soul,  never 
able  to  subdue  anything  for  himself  .^'' 
That  a  time  will  ultimately  come 
when  strength  and  courage  will  no 
longer  be  wanted,  is  what  few  of  us 
are  ready  to  grant  as  even  probable ; 
that  it  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  is  not 
likely  to  arrive  for  many  generations, 
we  are  all  agreed.  Strength  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  physical  and  mental 
hardihood  ;  courage  to  undertake  and 
ability  to  carry  on  the  struggle  with 
ignorance  and  vice,  are  in  as  high  a 
degree  necessary  and  desirable  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  in  any  earlier 
one.  And  it  is  given  to  the  teacher 
to  wield  no  small  influence  on  future 
progress  through  the  relation  in  which 
he  stands  to  the  next  generation  of 
thinkers  and  workers.  Would  that 
our  teachers  were  themselves  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  what  is 
their  function  in  the  gx&dX  Humanity ! 
that  they  might  themselves  first  be 
fully  aware  of  what  nineteenth  cen- 
tury civilization,  advancement, culture, 
really  are,  and  then  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  helping  their  pupils  to 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  instead  of  being,  as 
we  too  often  find  them,  only  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  commonest 
kitchen-maids  and  farm  hands  by  a 
scanty  furnishing  of  the  elements  of 
arithmetic, /?rw^/  grammar,  and  the 
merest  trifle  of  history  and  English 
literature,  such  as  can  be  crammed  in 
a  year's  attendance  at  any  ordinary 
school.  Our  teachers  ought  to  repre- 
sent the  highest  culture,  refinement 
and  scholarship  of  the  age.  And  I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  the  few  who 
are  to  occupy  leading  and  foremost 
positions,  but.  Quixotic  as  the  idea 
may  appear,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our 
Public  School  Teachers  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
ought  to  illustrate  in  their  manners, 
their  conversation,  and  in  all  their 
intercourse  with  their  pupils,  the  re- 
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suits  of  an  education  which  they  have 
themselves  received ;  the  manner, 
dress,  language,  style  and  presence 
of  the  teacher  should  be  a  constant 
model  for  his  class. 

How  often  do  we  find  the  Queen's 
English  slaughtered  by  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  good  teachers  !  How 
often  do  we  find  the  proprieties  vio- 
lated through  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  instructors  of 
our  youth  ! 

How  is  a  man  to  inspire  his  pupils 
with  an  appreciative  love  for  any  de- 
partment of  literature,  art  or  science, 
who  has  never  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  himself?  He  may  stand 
and  point  to  the  temple,  but  he  has 
never  entered  himself;  has  never 
sacrificed  at  the  altar,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  devotee's  joy.  "  With 
a  clown's  broad  back  turned  broadly 
to  the  glory  of  the  stars,  he  has  talked 
to  his  class  of  Orion  and  the  Pleiades, 
of  'the  charioteer  and  starry  gemini,'  " 
with  many  other  constellations  which 
are  only  hard  ?iames  to  him,  and,  in 
consequence,  are  rubbish  to  his  pupils; 
and  he  wonders  at  the  want  of  inte- 
rest his  class  displays.  • 

But  you  will  ask  what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  the  relation  of  science  to 
school  work.  And  I  answer,  "^ 
great  deal.'''  For  note,  that  so  long 
as  such  teachers  make  up,  as  they  now 
do,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
guild,  just  so  long  will  cramming  and 
book-work  produce  the  evil  effects 
they  do  at  the  present  time.  It  is  so 
easy  and  so  satisfactory,  this  working 
with  a  text-book.  The  lesson  for  the 
day  is  very  deji?nte.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  saying  whether 
it  has  been  prepared  or  not.  This  is 
a  great  comfort  to  the  teacher,  and 
it  is  at  least  recognized  by  the  pupil 
as  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for.  He  may 
not  imdersta?id  his  work,  but,  thank 
goodness,  he  can  still  do  it  very  well. 
Let  us  inquire  how  all  this  is  brought 
about. 


We  constantly  hear  of  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  childhood.  How  is  it  that 
when  our  boys  and  girls  have  been  a 
few  years  at  school  we  find  so  little  of 
this  natural  inquisitiveness  left  in 
them  ?  Rare,  indeed,  is  the  instance 
in  which  a  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  is 
found  carrying  on  an  original  investi- 
gation in  any  direction.  Is  it  that, 
for  them,  the  world  has  nothing  unex- 
plored ?  or  is  it  not  that  the  spirit  of 
curiosity — the  genius  that  prompts  to 
investigation — has  been  crushed  out  ? 
For  what  is  there  in  the  first  twelve 
years  of  a  child's  life  to  keep  alive 
this  spirit  of  curiosity?  His  first 
attempts  to  understand  the  mechani- 
cal structure  of  his  toys  by  a  process 
of  destructive  anatomy,  brings  him 
into  trouble  with  the  powers  that  be. 
Later  on  he  goes  to  school,  and  books 
are  put  into  his  hands  ;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  papers  assigned  for  a  lesson. 
This  lesson — descriptive  and  explana- 
tary,  or  didactic,  as  the  case  may  be 
— must  be  memorized  under  threat  of 
the  teacher's  vengeance. 

Before  school  life  began,  his  trouble- 
some questions  were  put  off"  by  the 
advice,  "  Wait  till  you  are  old  enough 
to  go  to  school,  and  then  you  will 
understand  all  that."  And  now  that 
he  is  at  school,  the  desire  to  investi- 
gate being  already  very  much  dulled 
through  want  of  use,  he  is  told  to 
attend  to  such  a  lesson  to-day,  and 
by-and-by  the  particular  thing  he 
wants  to  know  will  become  plain  to 
him.  And  so,  day  by  day  and  year, 
by  year,  the  monotonous  routine  of 
book  work  goes  on ;  an  everlasting 
reading  and  writing  and  answering  of 
questions,  until  all  his  mental  activity 
— except  in  the  memorizing  of  task 
work — is  completely  gone,  and  our 
boys  and  girls  at  twelve  years  of  age 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  drudges.  The 
questions  that  their  childhood  asked 
have  never  been  answered;  the  whole 
subject  is  now  forgotten.  They  are 
never  now  troubled  or  troublesome 
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with  the  "persistent  questionings  of 
things  unseen."  The  wearied  brain — 
wearied  with  inaction  except  in  that 
direction  in  which  it  most  resem- 
bles the  brain  of  lower  animals,  viz., 
memory  —  never  suggests  anything 
new.  The  teacher  must  suggest,  and 
even  the  response  is  not  the  result  of 
the  pupil's  thought  or  work.  A  book 
of  reference  is  consulted  overnight, 
and  in  the  morning  a  set  of  words, 
conveying  no  idea  to  the  pupil,  is 
accepted  by  the  teacher  as  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  his  question. 

If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  keenest 
pleasure  that  the  human  spirit  can 
know,  I  would  say — It  is  what  Co- 
lumbus felt  when,  after  years  of  effort 
steadily  directed  towards  the  solving 
of  a  problem  which  antecedent  periods 
of  study  had  suggested  to  him,  he 
perceives  at  last  the  shore  of  the 
New  World  so  often  seen  in  dreams 
before ;  what  Leverrier  felt  when  he 
received  word  from  Berlin  that  the 
planet  Neptune,  till  then  unseen,  had 
been  discovered  in  the  very  spot 
where  months  of  toilsome  calculation 
had  assured  him  it  lay ;  in  short,  the 
pleasure  experienced  as  a  result  of  work 
done  by  ourselves,  leading  to  a  con- 
clusion which  increases  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge.  The  pleasure  of  the  dis- 
coverer is  perhaps  the  keenest  and 
purest  which  the  human  heart  may 
know.  'Tis  a  noble  joy,  since  it  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  compre- 
hension of  God's  thought  expressed 
in  the  universe.  How  little  of  this 
joy  do  our  pupils  feel !  Let  us 
analyze  the  motives  which  prompt 
their  work. 

I  St.  The  certainty  that  if  work  be 
not  done  to-day,  either  corporal  pun- 
ishment will  be  the  result,  or  deten- 
tion after  hours  till  the  work  be  done 
— which  is  only  a  corporal  punish- 
ment of  a  worse  kind,  since  body  and 
mind  are  together  involved  in  it. 

2nd.  The  desire  to  please  parent  or 
teacher. 


3rd.  The  desire  to  win  good  places 
in  the  class. 

4th.  The  desire  to  win  a  prize. 

5  th.  The  disgrace  of  occupying  a 
low  position  in  the  school. 

6th.  With  slow  pupils,  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  familiarity  with  text- 
book work  will  count  in  the  race  for 
a  teacher's  certificate,  a  college  en- 
trance examination,  or  something  of 
the  kind. 

Now,  look  over  that  list  again,  and 
see  which  of  these  motives  you  could 
select  as  a  truly  noble  one.  To 
which  of  them  can  the  epithet  "grand" 
be  applied  ?  Is  not  the  whole  thing 
contemptible?  Does  it  not  awake 
the  bitterest  scorn  in  the  mind  of  any 
cultivated  person  to  have  to  grant  the 
list  practically  complete  ? 

Where  is  the  "  Amor  discendi  ?  " 
Where  the  "  Divinus  furor?"  Where 
the  thirst  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake?  Where  the  adult  analogue  of 
that  curiosity  which  was  so  powerful 
an  incentive  to  childish  endeavour? 
If  you  find  one  in  every  hundred  of 
our  boys  and  girls,  of  twelve  years, 
who  'shows  a  genuine  pleasure  in  fol- 
lowing up  an  investigation,  in  any 
direction  at  all,  from  no  other  motive 
than  the  pleasure  of  the  chase,  you 
are  more  fortunate  in  your  search  than 
I  have  been.  And  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  If  a  Hmb  be  never  exer- 
cised it  must  grow  feeble  and  become 
atrophied.  No  child  is  born  without 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  and  this  curi- 
osity which  is  so  characteristic  of 
children  is  only  another  name  for  the 
"Amor  discendi."  But  no  care  is 
taken  to  cultivate  it — no  pains  to  keep 
it  alive.  It  is  left  unsatisfied,  while 
the  troublesome  questioner  is  on  his 
parents'hands  to  nourish  itself  with  the 
promise  of  a  future  satisfaction;  and 
when  in  the  fulness  of  time  we  hand 
him  over  to  the  professional  teacher, 
the  already  weakened  impulse  is 
quickly  annihilated  by  a  regimen  of 
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text-book  diet,  warranted  to  kill  out 
every  trace  of  originality. 

For  what  are  our  text-books  but 
digests — methodical  arrangements  of 
the  results  of  other  people's  labours  ? 
And  the  business  of  the  schoolboy  is 
not  to  investigate  for  himself — which 
would  entail  too  great  expenditure  of 
time,  forsooth! — but  to  commit  to 
memory  the  results  of  other  people's 
work  ;  to  be  crammed,  in  short,  not 
educated. 

Away  with  it !  Is  it  not  as  if  we 
were  to  say  to  our  boys  at  play, 
**  Throw  down  your  ball  and  bat; 
here  is  a  synopsis  of  all  the  games  of 
cricket  played  for  the  last  hundred 
years  ;  commit  these  lists  to  memory, 
for  you'll  never  be  able  to  make 
such  scores  yourselves." 

The  results  may  be  intrinsically 
valuable,  but  this  is  the  least  im- 
portant consideration  after  all.  We 
must  ?iot  kill  the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  we 
can't  afford  to  do  it;  it  is  the  most 
valuable  trait  of  a  boy's  character  to 
which  the  teacher  can  appeal.  No 
scholar,  not  of  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton  stamp,  but  possessed  it;  no  worker 
ever  increased  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  without  it. 

We  want  to  know  why  the  preterite 
of  some  verbs  ends  in  "  <f^."  Well, 
we  refer  to  our  text-book.  We  want 
to  know  why  the  verb  "to  be"  is  so 
very  irregular.  Again  we  turn  up  our 
Grammar.  We  want  to  know  what 
becomes  of  the  sun  when  he  sets 
at  night,  and  why  his  rays  fall  upon 
us  in  a  more  nearly  vertical  direction 
in  summer  than  in  winter :  />.,  our 
teacher  has  asked  us  these  questions — 
for  although  year  after  year  the  same 
phenomena  are  repeated,  our  habits 
of  observation  are  so  little  developed 
that  they  would  forever  have  escaped 
us — and  we  must  find  an  answer. 
Again  we  turn  up  a  book  of  reference, 
memorize  a  formula  of  words,  and 
our  teacher  is  satisfied.  And  we  too 
are  satisfied,  though  not  a  whit  wiser 


than  when  the  question  was  first 
suggested  to  us,  for  when  we  hio^v 
and  when  we  knoiu  not  has  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to 
us.  Yet  the  sun  is  looking  down  at 
us  day  by  day.  He  performs  those 
very  motions  which  we  have  de- 
scribed in  words  that  conveyed  no 
meaning  to  us  ;  he  performs  those  very 
movements  before  our  eyes  which  are 
blind  to  the  whole  magnificent  pano- 
rama we  have  never  been  trained  to 
see. 

You  who  are  teachers,  if  you  have 
yourselves  thought  on  the  matter, 
and  haven't  tamely  accepted  your 
position  as  "Gerund  grinders" — you,  I 
say,  know  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
affirmed.  My  own  experience  and 
observation  have  again  and  again 
compelled  me  to  acknowledge  its 
truth.  Parrots  we  have  by  the  dozen, 
book-devourers  by  the  score ;  but 
students^  lovers  of  their  work  and  in- 
telligent workers,  we  have  practically 
none.  Why,  in  our  highest  forms  it 
is  not  knowledge  and  more  of  it  that 
our  pupils  want ;  they  are  afraid  of 
it.  They  want  the  concentrated 
esscfice  only — they  want  the  index, 
not  the  book.  If  you  attempt  to 
explain  by  actual  demonstration  the 
movements  of  the  earth  and  moon  in 
the  zodiac,  they  will  exclaim:  "  Oh, 
we  know  that  after  Aries  comes 
Taurus,  etc.  We  don't  care  to 
recognize  Aries,  Taurus  or  Gemini. 
We  don't  care  to  observe  the  moon's 
place.  We  know  as  much  about  it 
as  would  count  at  an  examination." 
And  so  these  poor  dupes  go  on,  de- 
ceiving and  being  deceived — deceiv- 
ing examiners  into  imagining  they  have 
some  knowledge  of  what  they  write 
about,  ultimately  deceiving  them- 
selves into  believing  the  falsehood. 

The  mistake  we  make,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  just  this  :  We  think  it  our 
duty  to  furnish  our  scholars'  minds 
with  facts,  with  positive  knowledge, 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  mak- 
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ing  it  of  no  importance  at  all,  or  of 
a  very  secondary  importance  at  the 
best,  to  have  the  mind  itself  trained 
to  reason,  to  investigation,  to  inde- 
pendent judgment.  Why  is  not  this, 
as  if,  in  order  to  secure  the  physical 
growth  and  well-being  of  our  children, 
we  were  to  stuff  them  with  the 
strongest  food  and  compel  them  to  be 
always  eating  ?  The  only  difference 
is  that  in  the  latter  case  disease  and 
death  come  speedily,  and  in  such 
form  that  the  dullest  observer  must 
recognize  them ;  in  the  former, 
mental  disease  and  mental  coma 
and  death  result  as  surely,  but 
more  slowly,  and  are  only  ob- 
servable by  such  as  have  eyes  to 
see.  If  the  inherent  love  of  investi- 
gation which  prompts  every  child  of 
ordinary  intelligence  to  interrogate 
its  nurse  and  its  parents — to  analyze 
its  toys,  and  to  put  those  endless 
questions  which  make  children  so 
troublesome  to  their  elders — if  this 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  to  be  cultivated,  so 
that  it  shall  keep  the  brain  awake  and 
active  through  the  whole  school- life 
and  to  old  age,  then  we  must  give  it 
employment  in  our  boys  and  girls; 
we  must  furnish  them  with  practice ; 
we  must  do  this  systematically  and 
constantly.  Have  you  ever  noted 
the  difference  in  interest  which  differ- 
ent children  take  in  working  out  enig- 
mas, problems,  rebuses,  etc.?  You 
can  safely  infer  the  mental  activity 
of  a  boy  by  the  amount  of  interest 
he  takes  in  such  matters,  just  as  you 
can  gauge  his  mind-culture  by  his 
success  in  obtaining  correct  solutions. 
Substitute  for  your  enigmas  such 
problems  as  shall  have  a  practical 
value  when  solved,  and  you  have  the 
most  important  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled by  an  instrument  for  mental 
training.  The  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  furnishes  the  very  thing 
wanted — that  is,  the  study  by  direct 
reference  to  aiid  questioning  of  fiature 
herself.     No  text-book  work  here.    A 


laboratory  is  wanted,  to  be  sure,  but 
every  roadside,  every  ditch,  every  day 
and  night  of  the  year  furnish  you  a  labo- 
ratory. It  is  better  if  you  have  a  room 
conveniently  furnished — but  any  ordi- 
nary school  room  is  laboratory  enough. 
If  botany  be  the  particular  branch  of 
science  selected — and  in  my  judg- 
ment, especially  for  junior  classes  and 
in  country  schools,  it  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  any  other — then  every  tree  and 
shrub  and  herb  furnishes  you  matetial. 
The  observing  eye,  the  skilful  hand, 
the  thinking  brain,  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  make  the  study,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  teacher  himself  in  love 
with  and  conversant  with  his  subject, 
a  sure  source  of  incalculable  profit 
and  intense  delight.  The  teacher  who 
describes  a  flower  for  his  class  makes 
a  great  mistake,  and  totally  frustrates 
the  whole  end  of  the  study,  which  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation, memory,  and  comparison 
(judgment)  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
by  inducing  him  to  observe  and  com- 
pare for  himself  Chemistry,  natural 
history,  any  department  of  science, 
in  short,  will  do  instead  of  botany, 
should  facilities  offer  ;  but  the  last 
named  have  the  difficulty  of  requiring 
more  elaborate  arrangements  for  work 
than  botany.  Eclectic  work  may  be 
preferred  :  now  a  problem  from  bo- 
tany, now  one  from  chemistry,  now 
from  physics  of  heat,  light,  etc.  Very 
good  so  long  as  the  work  is  done,  and 
intelligently  done — nothy you,  but  by 
your  class.  All  right.  But  you  will  ask 
where  time  is  to  be  found  for  this  work, 
with  our  already  too  crowded  curricu- 
lum. Well,  the  answer  is  simply  that 
until  the  curriculum  be  revised,  time 
can't  be  found  for  it.  But  does  not 
our  Limit  Table  exact  a  great  deal  too 
much  in  many  departments  ?  It  seems 
most  ridiculous  to  me  that,  for  in- 
stance, English  grammar  should  be 
taught  in  our  Tublic  Schools  for  so 
many  years  in  preparation  for  High 
School    entrance,    and  in    the   High 
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Schools  should  still  form  so  great  a 
part  of  the  work  of  all  the  forms  of 
the  common  school.  What  is  there 
in  formal  grammar — I'm  not  speaking 
of  English  language  and  literature — 
to  make  it  so  very  important  ?  Does 
your  experience  go  to  prove  that  an 
acquaintance  with  technical  grammar, 
analysis  and  parsing,  on  which  so 
many  years  are  spent,  is  a  guarantee 
for  correct  speaking  and  writing  on  the 
part  of  your  pupils?  Such  is  not 
mine,  and  my  experience  extends  over 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Nay,  more, 
give  me  a  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen,  who 
has  been  taught  to  use  his  or  her 
brains  with  delight  and  to  some  pur- 
pose, but  who  knows  nothing  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  from  a  text  book,  and 
who  has  never  analyzed  a  single  sen- 
tence, and  I  will  undertake  to  teach 
such  an  one  all  the  technical  gram- 
mar required  for  our  Intermediate 
within  the  space  of  three  months, 
though  it  be  such  work  as  most  spend 
five  or  six  years  over. 

Nor  am  I  speaking  at  random,  for  I 
have  done  this  very  thing.  Not  three 
years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assist- 
ing an  intelligentyounglady,  who,  how- 
ever, knew  nothing  whatever  of  gram- 
mar, algebra,  or  Euclid,  and  very 
little  arithmetic,  in  preparing  for  her 
Intermediate,  and  in  less  than  nine 
months  she  was  able  to  take  a  grade 
"  B "  at  the  Intermediate  of  July, 
1880.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  read- 
ing of  two  books  of  Euclid  with  half 
a  hundred  deductions  to  any  one  who 
has  some  capacity  for  connected  and 
logical  thought  ?  It  is  only  the  work 
of  two  or  three  weeks  at  most.  Yet, 
by  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  pack- 
ing the  mind  with  knowledge  which 
lies  on  it  like  an  incubus,  instead  of 
educating  that  mind  to  coherent  and 
rational  and  pleasure-giving  activity, 
we  make  it  the  work  of  years,  and  then 
it  is  not  well  done. 

Have  you  ever  found  even  the  most 
intelligent  of  your  pupils  voluntarily 


tasking  himself  to  add  to  his  store  of 
grammatical  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  for  class  work  ?  My 
own  experience  has  shown  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  expe- 
rience of  most  teachers  will  corrobo- 
rate mine.  I  have  found  some  boys 
and  girls  take  so  great  an  interest  in 
the  solving  of  arithmetical  and  alge- 
braical problems,  that  they  would 
work  beyond  the  lesson  limit;  and 
I  have  known  McLellan  and  Kirk- 
land's  collection  properly  appreciated 
in  a  few  instances,  and  even  used 
as  we  use  chess  or  backgammon,  for 
pleasure  or  relaxation.  And  such 
cases,  rare  though  they  be,  I  take  to 
establish  that  the  same  solving  of  diffi- 
culties and  disentangling  of  knotty 
questions,  which  prove  sources  of  de- 
light to  childhood,  should  be  found 
sources  of  pleasure  to  older  boys  and 
girls.  No  sight  can  be  a  sadder  one 
to  me  than  that  which  I  am  compelled 
to  witness  every  day — the  sight  of 
boys  and  girls  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is,  to  all  appearance,  utterly 
dead  ;  who  cannot  be  roused  to  take 
any  appreciative  interest — that  is,  any 
real  interest — in  the  work  they  do.  A 
spurious  interest  they  can  be  made  to 
take,  certainly.  Let  them  know  that 
a  promotion  or  a  prize  depends  upon 
certain  work,  and  they  will  do  it — even 
with  alacrity.  But  the  interest  is  in 
the  prize,  npt  in  the  work ;  and  there 
is,  in  consequence,  no  desire  to  com- 
prehend and  appreciate  this  further 
than  may  be  believed  necessary  to 
answer  the  teacher's  questions. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  work 
which  does  not  and  cannot  be  made 
to  interest  children  of  a  given  age,  is 
unsuited  for  them  at  that  age.  Work 
cannot  be  well  done,  and  cannot  be 
productive  of  the  maximum  benefit  to 
the  student,  unless  his  heart  be  in  it — 
unless  he  be  in  love  with  it  for  its  own 
sake.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  inter- 
esting an  intelligent  boy  or  girl  in  any 
department  of  study  suited  for  our 
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elementary  school  course,  provided 
that  you  take  your  pupil  before  that 
"mortal  coldness"  settles  down, 
which  is  sure  to  result  from  a  length- 
ened devotion  to  drudge-work.  The 
conditions  necessary  are — first,  that 
the  subject  itself  be  something  within 
his  comprehension  ;  second,  that  the 
teacher  be  himself  perfectly  conver- 
sant with  it,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
needs  of  his  pupil  and  the  importance 
of  his  own  relation  towards  him. 

The  irregularities  of  English  ety- 
mology belong  to  a  period  in  the  life 
of  a  student  when  a  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  has  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  the  earlier,  and  now  per- 
haps obsolete,  forms  of  words.  The 
absurdity  of  expecting  a  child  who 
has  scarcely  heard  of  Chaucer  or 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  certainly 
never  read  a  verse  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  or  a  word  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle— the  absurdity,  I  say,  of  expect- 
ing such  a  child  to  be  interested  in  the 
etymology  of  our  own  so-called  "  ad- 
jective pronouns"  and  ''  relative  pro- 
nouns," ought  to  be  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. 

Yet  are  we  not  a  whit  less  foolish  in 
supposing  that    botany  or  any  other 


science  taught  from  a  text-book  brist- 
ling with  technical  terms  can  interest 
our  pupils.  We  must  bring  them  face  to 
face  with  nature  herself;  make  them  ob- 
servers; help  them  skilfully,  but  not  ob- 
trusively ;  taking  the  greatest  care  to 
avoid  any  attempt  to  see  for  them,  or 
to  think  for  them.  The  true  teacher 
stands  above  his  pupils.  He  sees  far 
beyond  the  range  of  their  vision  ;  and 
where  a  cloudy  haze  covers  their 
horizon,  clear  landscapes  open  to  his 
sight.  Yet  is  it  not  his  place  to  de- 
scribe fully  what  he  sees,  for  this  can 
never  become  real  to  his  pupils  till 
they  see  it  for  themselves.  His  en- 
deavour is  to  direct  their  gaze  to  where 
the  nearest  treasures  lie  which  are  yet 
unobserved  by  them.  These  seen 
and  thought  over,  and  compared  with 
the  already  known,  the  organs  of  sight 
are  strengthened  for  a  still  more  dis- 
tant view;  and  so  on,  till  at  last 
teacher  and  pupils  together  revel  in 
delightful  study  of  the  outermost  re- 
gions of  the  known,  and  vie  with  each 
other,  and  with  educated  men  the 
whole  world  over,  in  earnest  endeav- 
our to  see  farther  and  farther  into 
the  mystery  of  the  universes  of  mind 
and  matter. 


The  Mother. — Love  may  make  the  con- 
scientious mother  anxious  to  tcain  her  chil- 
dren's inner  nature  aright,  to  cultivate  their 
powers,  to  form  good  habits,  to  secure  their 
truthfulness  and  purity,  to  build  up  their 
moral  integrity,  to  arouse  their  generous 
impulses,  to  teach  them  the  art  of  self- 
government  ;  but  love  alone  will  not  open  up 
to  her  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and 
the  principles  which  govern,  influence,  and 
regulate  motives.  Not  only  should  she  have 
received  a  "  higher"  education,  but  the  very 
highest,  including  not  only  mental  drill  and 
discipline,  but  an  indoctrination  into  the  laws 
of  life,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social. 
When  these  come  to  be  studied  as  they  de- 


serve, a  revolution  of  opinion  will  take  place 
in  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  duties  of  family  life.  Much  that  is 
now  made  paramount  will  then  be  held 
subordinate,  and  much  that  is  now  left  to  the 
chance  of  leisure  moments  will  then  occupy 
the  highest  place. 

We  all  need  the  power  of  doing  promptly 
and  energetically  hard  and  disagreeable 
things — things  that  interfere  with  our  ease 
and  comfort,  that  balk  our  desires,  that  trou- 
ble our  sensibilities,  that  are  hostile  to  our 
tastes.  That  such  things  are  often  needful, 
wise  and  best,  is  admitted  by  all  ;  but  the 
strength  of  character  that  can  do  them  quietly 
but  tirmly  is  not  so  universal. 
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BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


(Continued  from  page  17.) 


THE   DELPHIN    CLASSICS. 

IN  our  old  District  Grammar  School 
at  York,  hodie  Toronto,  a  Delphin 
edition  of  any  Latin  author  always 
drew  to  itself  a  peculiar,  almost  a 
superstitious  regard.  It  was  vaguely 
supposed,  quite  without  reason,  I  am 
sure,  in  most  cases,  to  give  its  posses- 
sor a  special  advantage;  and  the 
class-companion  in  whose  hands  it 
was  seen,  was  eyed  somewhat  en- 
viously. But  it  was  not  often  that 
Delphin  classics  were  found  amongst 
us.  When  one  did  appear,  it  was 
probably  a  waif  from  the  early  school- 
days of  a  father  or  grandfather,  routed 
out  from  a  pile  of  half-forgotten 
volumes  in  some  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner, to  meet  the  sudden  necessity  of 
a  son  or  grandson.  The  limited  stock 
of  school-books  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Messrs.  Lesslie  and  Sons,  the  only 
booksellers  of  the  place,  would  some- 
times run  out,  in  mid-winter  perhaps, 
or  at  some  other  inopportune  time ; 
and  a  Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Virgil,  in  the 
common  shape  and  style,  ^suited  to 
the  rough  handling  of  the  school-boy, 
could  not  be  procured,  though  urgent- 
ly needed.  Then  the  dust-covered 
de'bris  of  an  old  settler's  home  here 
and  there  would  be  re-examined,  and 
a  Delphin  has  been  known  to  turn 
up,  which  was  immediately  put  to  use 
by  a  young  school-boy  scion  of  the 
family  as  best  he  could,  quickly 
finding,  however,  that  an  edition  less 
pretentious  was  much  to  be  preferred 
for  his  purpose,  both  on  account  of 


its  greater  portability,  and  also  on 
account  of  its  freedom  from  a  mass 
of  matter  which,  while  claiming  to  be 
a  help,  was  only  an  embarrassment  to 
him  in  his  then  condition  of  knowl- 
edge. 

When  I  first  became  the  owner  of 
a  Delphin  classic,  I  remember  I  felt 
rather  proud.  It  was  a  Virgil  given 
me  by  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow, 
George  Dupont  Wells,  son  of  Col. 
Wells,  of  Davenport  House,  whence 
our  Davenport  Hill  and  Davenport 
Station  have  their  names.  Early 
biassed  in  regard  to  this  particular 
edition  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
somewhat  blindly  so,  too,  as  will  also, 
no  doubt,  be  seen,  I  seldom  failed, 
at  a  later  period,  when  passing  a 
book-stall  or  other  chance  assemblage 
of  promiscuous  literature,  to  recognize 
quickly  a  volume  of  that  series,  and 
to  secure  it,  when  it  was  to  be  had  for 
a  trifling  sum.  This  will  account  for 
the  accumulation  of  eight  or  nine 
Delphin  specimens  in  my  collection 
of  a  "Boy's  Books;"  and  it  is  a 
short  survey  of  these,  or  rather  of  the 
prefaces,  epistles-dedicatory,  and  edi- 
torial introductions  to  these,  that  I 
now  present,  which  I  hope  may  have 
a  certain  value  with  the  student  of 
educational  progress  amongst  us.  As 
in  the  brief  reviews  and  descriptions 
of  books  already  laid  before  you  in 
these  papers,  so  again  now,  I  make  no 
pretension  to  new  discoveries.  But  I 
claim  originality  and  independence  in 
my  treatment  of  the  subject,  as  I  do 
not  remember  ever  seeing  an  account 
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given  of  the  English  classical  educa- 
tional method,  in  its  early  stage,  with 
a  catena  of  illustrations  directly  drawn 
from  a  collection  of  the  actual  man- 
uals and  editions  used  at  the  time, 
by  the  teachers  and  learners  of  the 
period  referred  to. 

I  purpose  to  explain  (i)  What  the 
Delphin  classics  were;  (2)  Who  the 
personage  was  for  whom,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  series  was  prepared  ;  (3) 
"Who  the  scholars  and  others  were  who 
either  suggested  or  took  part  in  their 
preparation  ;  and  (4)  to  give  some 
samples  of  what  they  say  of  them- 
selves in  their  dedicatory  epistles 
and  prefaces. 

I.  What  the  Delphin  classics  were. 
— The  Delphin  classics  were  editions 
of  the  principal  Latin  writers,  express- 
ly prepared  for  the  Prince  Royal  of 
France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France, 
from  A.D.  1343  down  to  1830,  was, 
as  you  know,  styled  the  Dauphin,  in 
Latin  Delphinus,  i.e..  Dolphin,  the 
fish  so  named  being  the  crest  or  else 
a  prominent  part  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  prince,  just  as  the 
three  ostrich  plumes  are  with  us  the 
familiar  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1343,  Humbert  II.,  the 
liege  lord  of  the  Province  of  Dauphine, 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  was 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  only 
child,  by  letting  him  fall  from  a  win- 
dow in  his  castle,  whilst  playing  with 
him.  In  his  remorse,  he  decided  to 
sell  his  principality  and  betake  himself 
to  the  monastic  life.  He  disposed  of 
Dauphine,  therefore,  to  King  Philip 
V.  of  France  for  one  hundred  thousand 
gold  florins,  on  condition  that  the  Prov- 
ince should  not  be  absolutely  merged 
in  the  French  kingdom,  but  always 
kept  as  a  distinct  appanage  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King,  who  should 
be  regarded  as  its  feudal  lord,  and  be 
styled,  as  Humbert  and  his  predecessor 
had  been,  the  Dauphin,  from  the 
charge  of  a  Dolphin  in  his  shield  of 


arms.  And  this  was  accordingly  done, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Humbert's  suzerian. 

This  name,  Dauphin,  Dolphin,  gave 
rise,  of  course,  to  puns  and  conceits 
among  the  minstrels  and  heraldic 
artists.  "  Pucelle  or  puzzel.  Dolphin 
or  dog-fish,"  Shakespeare  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Talbot,  in  i  Hen.  VI. 
i.5,  and  again  in  All's  Well,  ii.  3;  in 
"  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier," 
the  context  shews  that  a  play  is  in- 
tended on  the  title  of  the  French 
king's  eldest  son ;  whence  we  also 
incidentally  gather  that  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  to  the  English  ear, 
Dauphin  and  Dolphin  were  identical 
in  sound,  the  /  in  the  latter  word  not 
being  heard.  In  the  Numismatics, 
too,  of  the  time;  in  the  fine  historic 
medals  struck  by  authority,  in  France, 
on  every  important  occasion,  and  in 
books  on  that  subject,  dolphins,  of 
course,  abound,  represented  in  the 
usual  conventional  way. 

Now,  for  the  Grand  Dauphin  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  of  France,  Louis 
XIV.,  it  was  determined  that  the 
common  saying,  "  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning,"should  be  disproved. 
For  him  a  royal  road  was  to  be 
"built."  The  hills  were  to  be  levelled; 
the  valleys  raised;  rough  places  to  be 
made  smooth,  and  crooked  paths 
straight,  along  the  route  which  was 
to  be  travelled  by  him,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  principal  standard  Latin  writers 
were  concerned.  If  not  everywhere 
strewn  with  flowers,  the  whole  way  was 
to  be  made  as  agreeable  and  as  direct 
as  possible.  The  Delphin  classics, 
accordingly,  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
the  texts  of  the  chief  Latin  authors, 
with  an  explicatio  or  running  comment 
at  the  side  of  each  page;  while  below, 
in  double  columns,  notes  are  sub- 
joined, on  every  word  and  expression 
requiring  elucidation.  A  preface  or 
dedicatory  epistle,  by  the  editor, 
generally  precedes,  with  a  life  of  the 
author;  and  at  the  end  of  each  volume 
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there  is  always  a  very  minute  verbal 
index.  The  superiority  of  the  series 
was  expected  to  arise,  first,  from  the 
special  aid  supplied  by  the  explicaiio 
at  the  side  of  each  page,  which  was 
intended  to  give  the  exact  sense  of 
the  text,  but  in  other  and  clearer 
words.  Secondly,  from  the  notes,  in 
which  utility  alone  was  considered, 
and  all  ostentation  of  wide  reading 
and  rhetoric  eschewed.  Thirdly,  from 
the  indexes,  which  were  unusually 
rich  and  full.  The  theory  of  the 
Delphin  scholiasts  was  excellent,  but 
in  carrying  it  into  effect  they  made 
one  mistake,  which  you  yourselves 
will  presently  discern.  My  specimens 
of  the  Delphin  classics  here  shewn 
are  all  in  the  octavo  form.  Their 
appearance  would  be  much  more 
imposing  and  magnificent  if  we  had 
them  before  us  in  the  quarto  shape, 
as  they  were  originally  issued  from 
the  royal  printing  presses  by  order  of 
the  king,  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
pupil.  Sets  of  the  quarto  Delphins 
are  now  rare  even  in  France,  and 
fetch  a  large  price  whenever  they 
appear  in  the  market.  In  1792  a  set 
bound  in  Russia  leather  was  sold  in 
Paris  for  3,250  French  livres.  At 
the  present  bibliomaniacal  period,  the 
sum  realized  would  be  larger.  The 
whole  set  consists,  I  believe,  of  sixty- 
five  volumes.  An  edition  in  octavo 
subsequently  appeared  in  Paris,  and 
it  is  this  edition  which  the  English 
publishers  have  reproduced.  In  the 
series  was  also  included  Pierre  Danet's 
Dictionarium  Antiquitatum  Roman- 
arum  et  Graecarum  in  usum  Delphini, 
in  two  volumes  quarto. 

II.  The persofiage  for  7vhom  the  series 
7vas  prepared. — As  to  the  royal  youth 
for  whom  this  elaborate  apparatus  was 
contrived  for  mastering  the  contents 
of  the  Latin  authors,  his  name  was 
Louis,  and  his  birth,  on  the  ist  of 
November,  1661,  is  commemorated 
on  a  medal  figured  in  the  Medailles 
sur   les   principaux    Evenements   du 


Regne  de  Louis  le  Orand,  avec  des 
Explications  historiques,  par  I'Aca- 
demie  Royale  des  Medailles  et  des 
Inscriptions.  A  Paris  :  d'Imprimerie 
Royale,  1702. 

The  medal  is  inscribed  Natalis 
Delphini,  "  the  birthday  of  the  Dau- 
phin." On  its  reverse  is  a  winged 
figure  with  a  babe  in  its  arms,  encir- 
cled with  the  words,  "Felix  Galliarum 
Genius." 

This  Dauphin  never  came  to  the 
throne,  although  he  lived  to  be  the 
father  of  three  sons.  Neither  did  any 
one  of  these  three  sons  reign;  but 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  one  of 
them  did,  as  Louis  XV. 

In  the  Numismatic  series  just 
named,  the  marriage  in  1680  of  our 
Dauphin,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to 
Anna  Maria  Christina  of  Bavaria,  is 
commemorated.  The  medal  shews 
on  the  reverse  the  heads  of  himself 
and  his  bride,  posees  en  regard,  as 
the  French  phrase  is,  i.e.,  face  to  face; 
"  cooing  and  billing,  like  Philip  and 
Mary  on  a  shilling,"  as  Butler  speaks. 
Then  in  1682  a  medal  follows,  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  young 
princely  couple ;  the  legend  is  Ludo- 
vicus,  Dux  Burgundiae,  Ludovici  Del- 
phini Filius,  Ludovici  Magni  Nepos, 
with  the  addition  Nova  Spes  Imperii. 
In  1683  another  medal  follows,  struck 
for  a  second  son,  Philippus,  Dux  An- 
degarvensis  [due  d' Angers],  with  the 
legend  ^ternitas  Imperii  Gallici;  and 
once  more,  in  1686,  there  is  a  like 
commemoration  of  a  third  son,  Caro- 
lus  dux  Bituricensis  [due  de  Berry], 
surrounded  by  the  inscription,  Felici- 
tas  Domus  Augustae.  I  happen  to 
have  in  my  cabinet  a  contemporary 
bronze  medal  of  the  Louis  XIV.  series, 
which  I  produce.  On  the  obverse  we 
see  a  fine  characteristic  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV.,  encircled  by  the  epigraph 
Ludovicus  Magnus;  while  on  the  re- 
verse we  have  a  portrait  of  our  Dau- 
phin, whom  the  artist  has  made  the 
alter  idem  of  his  father,  with  the  heads 
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of  his  three  sons  below ;  all  with  child- 
ish countenances,  and  long-flowing 
hair  after  the  style  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France. 

Our  Dauphin  was  thus  early  initi- 
ated in  family  cares,  and  probably  gave 
little  heed  to  classical  matters  after 
the  dismissal  of  his  tutors.  In  1687 
he  is  sent  forth  by  his  father  to  receive 
"  his  baptism  of  fire"  (to  use  Louis 
Napoleon's  words  in  regard  to  his 
ill-fated  son),  on  a  real  battle-field ; 
and  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
campaigns  which  followed  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the 
same  Medallic  History  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  is  represented  as 
offering  quite  an  armful  of  mural 
crowns  to  his  father,  emblematic  of 
German  cities  surrendered  to  his  arms, 
that  is,  to  those  of  his  generals,  along 
the  Rhine.  This  legend  surrounds 
the  group :  "  XX  Urbes  ad  Rhenum 
h.  Delphino  uno  mense  subactae ;" 
accompanied  by  the  further  inscrip- 
tion, flattering  to  Louis,  "  Docu- 
mentorum  Merces,"  />.,  Rewards  of 
Paternal  Instruction  and  Example. 

III.  The  scholars  and  others  ivho  took 
part  in  the  iriception  or  completio?i  of 
the  series. — The  committee,  or  syndi- 
cate, to  use  a  term  just  now  much  in 
vogue,  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  formal  education  of  his  son,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  persons :  the 
Duke  de  Montausier,  Governor  of  the 
Prince ;  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Condom, 
Prseceptor;  and  Peter  Daniel  Huet, 
Sup-preceptor.  Of  these,  as  being 
intimately  connected  either  with  the 
inception  or  the  execution  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Delphin  classics,  I  am 
now  to  give  some  account. 

{a)  The  Duke  de  Montausier. — We 
should  scarcely  have  expected  to  meet 
with  such  a  man  as  Charles  de  St. 
Maure,  Duke  of  Montausier,  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles.  We  must  con- 
ceive of  him  as  resembling  in  charac- 
ter our  own  Iron  Duke :  resembling 
him  perhaps  even  in  person,  to  some 


extent:  a  thin,  spare,  grey  man,  with 
the  bearing  of  a  self-possessed  and 
high-minded  soldier;  stern  of  aspect, 
but  with  eyes  at  once  benevolent, 
observant  and  animated.  He  was 
an  incorruptible  man,  and  one  who 
could  not  flatter.  The  bourgeoisie 
of  Paris  used  to  say,  *'We  can  trust 
Montausier." 

Our  modern  poet  sings  of  Welling- 
ton : 

•'  He  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power ; 
He  let  the  turbid  stream  of  rumour  flow 
Through  either  babbling  world   of   high 
and  low." 

And  again : 

Truth-teller  was  our  English  Alfred  named ; 
Tiuth-lover  was  our  English  Duke. 
Whatever  record  leaps  to  light, 
He  never  shall  be  shamed." 

Montausier  was  of  the  stamp  of  Wel- 
lington. The  frivolous  people  about 
the  court  did  not  like  him.  They  mis- 
chievously put  it  about  that  Moliere 
meant  Montausier  when  he  drew  the 
Misanthrope  in  his  comedy  of  that 
name.  Montausier  met  their  tattle  as 
Socrates  met  the  fun  of  Aristophanes, 
when  avowedly  caricaturing  him  in 
the  play  of  "  The  Clouds."  Montau- 
sier visited  the  theatre  when  "The 
Misanthrope  "  was  performed,  to  see 
himself  on  the  stage,  as  the  frivolous 
world  declared,  and  he  came  away 
well  satisfied  with  Moliere's  delinea- 
tion, and  avowing  that  he  only  wished 
he  were  more  like  the  character  repre- 
sented. The  Misanthrope  of  Moliere 
had,  in  fact,  a  moral  drift  like  the 
Timon  of  Athens  of  our  Shakespeare. 

**  We  know  him  out  of  Shakespeare's  Art, 
And  those  fine  curses  that  he  spoke — 
The  old  Timon  with  his  noble  heart, 

That  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke." 

It  speaks  well  for  Louis  XIV.  that 
he  selected  such  a  man  as  Montausier 
to  preside  over  the  early  training  of  his 
son.  Louis  was  as  well  aware  as  any 
one  that  he  was  surrounded  by  syco- 
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phants,  and  that  simple,  unadulterated 
truth  was  seldom  to  be  heard  in  his 
presence.  His  conscience  told  him 
this  was  a  vicious  state  of  things,  how- 
ever pleasant  to  his  own  pride,  and  self- 
love  might  be  the  adulation  offered. 
He  determined,  therefore,  that  his 
son,  at  least,  should  have  a  true  man 
near  him ;  no  mere  complaisant  Po- 
lonius,  but  a  straightforward,  honest 
and  useful  adviser. 

It  was  Montausier  who  frankly  told 
Louis,  when  he  declined  to  receive 
the  dedication  of  a  book  from  the 
learned  Madame  Dacier  because  she 
was  a  Huguenot,  that  the  King  of 
France,  the  Augustus  of  the  age,  the 
supreme  patron  of  literature,  ought 
not  to  be  a  bigot.  His  coolness  and 
decision,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  had 
a  wholesome  effect  on  the  Prince. 
From  some  quick  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  Duke,  while  addressing  him, 
the  Prince  foolishly  imagined  that  he 
had  received  a  blow  from  his  gover- 
nor. "  How,  sir !"  passionately  exclaim- 
ed the  Prince,  "  do  you  strike  me  ? 
Where  are  my  pistols  ?"  The  Duke 
turns  to  a  domestic  and  orders  the 
Dauphin's  pistols  to  be  brought. 
Then,  handing  them  to  him,  he  calm- 
ly observes,  "  And  now,  let  us  see 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them  !" 
The  good  sense  of  the  hasty  boy  led 
him  to  apologize.  The  Duke's  letter 
to  the  Prince,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
office  as  governor,  contained  these 
words  :  "  If  you  are  an  honest  man, 
you  will  love  me ;  if  you  are  not,  you 
will  hate  me ;  and  I  shall  console  my- 
self." And  again,  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  Dauphin  was  being  extra- 
vagantly lauded  for  the  capture  of 
Philipsburg,  he  wrote  thus :  "  I  do 
not  compliment  you,  Monseigneur, 
upon  the  taking  of  Philipsburg,  be- 
cause you  had  an  army,  an  excellent 
park  of  artillery,  and  Vauban  ;  but  I 
rejoice  with  you  because  you  have 
shown  yourself  liberal,  generous  and 
humane,  putting  forward  the  services 


of  others,  and  forgetting  your  own. 
It  is  upon  this  that  I  have  to  compli- 
ment you."  It  is  evident,  had  Mon- 
tausier bequeathed  to  the  Bourbons  a 
Del  Principe,  as  Machiavelli  did  to 
the  Medicis,  it  would  have  essentially 
differed  from  Machiavelli's. 

It  was  to  the  Duke  of  Montausier 
that  the  germ-idea  of  the  Delphin 
classics  was  due.  During  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  had  taken  part 
when  a  youthful  officer,  he  had  desired 
to  have  near  him  the  standard  Latin 
writers  for  his  own  use  during  hours 
of  leisure.  But  he  found  that  in  or- 
der fully  to  understand  and  enjoy  his 
reading,  it  was  needful  to  have  at 
hand  a  huge  pile  of  other  books  for 
frequent  reference.  Hence  he  thought 
there  might  be  an  edition  of  the 
Latin  classics  so  contrived  that  each 
volume  should  be,  as  it  were,  self- 
contained  :  supplied,  that  is,  at  every 
page  with  all  needful  elucidation  and 
comment.  This  would  be  a  boon  to 
young  officers  of  a  studious  turn,  who 
at  the  same  time  must  not  encumber 
themselves  with  bulky  camp-equip- 
age. And  now,  when  the  duty  de- 
volved on  him  of  studying  the  neces- 
sities of  his  ward  the  Dauphin,  it 
struck  him  that  an  edition  of  the 
Latin  authors,  of  the  compact  and  con- 
venient kind  contemplated,  would  be 
exactly  the  thing  for  him.  The  King 
is  pleased  with  the  idea.  Colbert, 
the  Prime  Minister,  himself  a  student 
of  letters,  heartily  co-operates.  The 
project  is  made  to  take  shape  ;  the 
publication  is  begun.  It  took  twenty 
years,  however,  to  complete  the 
scheme. 

{b)  Bossuet.  —  The  preceptor-in- 
chief  of  the  Prince,  under  Montausier, 
was,  as  we  have  heard,  Bossuet — 
Jacque  Benigne  Bossuet,  afterwards 
the  famous  bishop  of  Meaux.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent of  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  France. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  as  chief  in- 
structor of  the   Dauphin  he  had  been 
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given  the  bishopric  ot  Condom,  in 
Gascony,  by  Louis  XIV.  This 
honour  he  now  resigned,  receiving  in 
exchange  an  abbey,  or  the  revenues 
of  an  abbey,  and  gave  himself  wholly 
to  his  new  duties.  He  appears  to 
have  taken  up  the  general-knowledge 
department  of  the  Prince's  education. 
He  compiled  expressly  for  his  use  a 
manual  of  Anatomy  or  Physiology ; 
also  a  treatise  on  Logic ;  and  a  sum- 
mary of  Political  Principles,  express- 
ed in  the  words  of  Scripture.  His 
famous  discourse  on  Universal  His- 
tory, from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  was  composed  for  the 


Dauphin,  to  whom  the  first  chapter  is 
eloquently  addressed.  There  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1747  a  History  of 
France,  written  by  the  Dauphin  him- 
self, compiled  from  the  lectures  of 
Bossuet,  and  revised  by  him.  Among 
the  printed  letters  of  Bossuet  there  is 
one  addressed  to  Pope  Innocent  XL, 
in  which  he  describes  the  system  pur- 
sued by  him  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
education  of  the  Prince.  AH  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  fine  countenance 
of  Bossuet,  so  frank,  noble,  and  bene-' 
volent,  from  the  excellent  portraits 
of  him  that  abound, 

{To  be  contiuued.) 
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BY    AN    OLD    HEADMASTER. 


THE  great  Reviews  and  organs  of 
cultured  thought  in  England  and 
the  United  States  have  set  us  a  good 
example  in  giving  careful  attention, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  special 
Literature  of  Education.  We  are  glad 
to  see,  in  the  two  handsome  vol- 
umes of  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  for  the  years  1880  and  188 1, 
that  the  Dominion  is  by  no  means 
behind  the  mother  country  or  the 
sister  republic  in  this  respect.  The 
Educational  Monthly  aims  high ; 
it  is  thoroughly  independent  both  of 
trade  interests  and  of  officialism,  and 
seeks  to  point  the  thoughts  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  the  nobler 
aspects  of  their  calling.  That  in 
itself  is  something.  The  educational 
literature  of  Canada  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  catchpenny  publications, 
nominally  in  the  interest  of  teach- 
ers and  of  education,  but  in  reality 
nothing  better  than  mere  advertising 
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sheets  of  some  firm  unusually  enter- 
prising in  its  book- peddling  opera- 
tions. The  Educational  Monthly 
at  least  aims  at  something  higher  than 
this.  Among  the  contributors  we 
meet  the  names  of  some  of  the  best 
known  Canadian  writers :  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith ;  Professor  Daniel 
Wilson;  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's 
University;  Miss  A.  M.  Machar,  of 
Kingston ;  Miss  Louisa  Murray ; 
Mr.  D.  C.  McHenry,  of  Cobourg ; 
Dr.  Scadding,  and  Mr.  Francis  Rye, 
of  Barrie.  These  are  supported  by 
a  number  of  essays  on  practical  ques- 
tions connected  with  education  by 
writers  not  known  as  authors  to  the 
general  public,  whose  work,  well 
selected  as  it  seems  to  be  by  the 
editor,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing equal  to  anything  we  have 
seen  in  EngHsh  or  American  educa- 
tional serials. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  growth 
of  a  cultured  class  among  our 
teachers,  that  a  profession  so  poorly 
remunerated  should  be  able  to  sup- 
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port  with  steadily  increasing  success 
a  Review  like  that  before  us.  For 
the  Educational  Monthly,  judging 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  articles 
contained  in  the  volumes  for  1880 
and  1 88 1,  does  not  appear  to  address 
itself  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  lower  strata  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession ;  it  does  not,  like  the  "  penny 
dreadfuls  "  of  school  literature,  pro- 
mise impossible  Utopias  to  the  credu- 
lous third-class  certificate  holder,  nor 
pretend  to  a  would-be  backstairs 
connection  with  the  Education  De- 
partment; its.  criticism  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  his  late  Ad- 
visory Board,  though  often  trenchant 
enough,  is  always  courteous,  and  as 
far  removed  from  anything  like  unjust 
depreciation  as  from  servility.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  entire  scope 
of  these  two  volumes,  this  serial 
brings  before  the  minds  of  our 
teachers  a  class  of  subjects  with 
which  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  be  familiarized — the  dynamics 
and  motive  power,  as  it  were,  of  their 
calling.  We  find  that  each  num- 
ber of  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  may,  as  a  rule,  be  divided 
into  three  parts — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  last  number  issued,  that  for 
December,  1881.  First,  there  are 
several  essays  on  matters  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  teaching. 
Thus  the  December  number  has  the 
concluding  chapter  of  a  series  of 
essays  on  *'  Metres,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  by  C.  Pelham  Mulvany" — a 
subject  not  indeed  of  any  use  to 
those  whose  sole  object  is  to  "  cram  " 
for  the  next  examination,  but  one  the 
careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  all  earnest 
students  of  English  literature.  With 
this  is  an  excellent  essay,  full  of 
suggestive  matter,  by  a  gentleman 
who  writes  under  the  obvious  pseu- 
donym of  '*  P.  D.  Gogg,"  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  employment  of 
teachers.     Secondly,  there  is  a  Prac- 


tical Department,  that  of  Arts,  edited 
by  Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.  A., 
mathematical  editor  of  the  magazine  ; 
a  Science  Department,  under  com- 
petent editorship ;  a  chronicle  of 
Teachers'  Associations  during  the 
month ;  a  Public  and  High  School 
Department,  containing  short  articles 
on  matters  of  current  interest,  gene- 
rally of  a  very  practical  kind;  and 
carefully  edited  examination  papers. 
A  third  division  of  the  contents  con- 
sists of  reviews  of  Contemporary 
Literature,  generally  of  educational 
works,  and  Editorial  Notes ;  in  the 
present  instance  the  latter  consist  of 
a  pleasantly  written  comment,  by  the 
editor,  on  Miss  Mary  Christie's  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  on  "  The  Dry 
Bones  of  Education."  The  tout  e?i- 
senible  makes  up  a  fnelange  of  very 
useful  matter,  interesting  to  any 
cultured  reader,  and  specially  adapted, 
by  its  variety  as  well  as  by  the  high 
tone  at  which  it  uniformly  aims,  to 
act  as  a  wholesome  tonic  for  the 
really  earnest  minds  among  the  pro- 
fession. And  in  reviewing  the  histor}- 
of  the  Education  Department  during 
the  last  two  years,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  such  outspoken  criticism  has  had 
much  beneficial  effect,  if  not  in 
hastening  reforms,  at  least  in  speed- 
ing the  departure  of  lingering  abuses. 
In  the  September  number  for  i88o, 
at  p.  422,  a  protest  is  made,  which  has 
been  vigorously  repeated  in  many 
other  numbers  of  this  serial,  against 
the  vicious  system  of  cheapening  the 
teachers'  work  by  unhealthy  stimula- 
tion : — 

•'  Competition  amongst  our  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  has  broken  out  into 
a  fever,  and  unless  a  stronger  common-sense 
on  the  part  of  Head  Masters  prevails,  and  a 
more  loyal  adherence  to  the  code  of  profes- 
sional etiquette  manifests  itself,  our  High 
Schools  will  shortly  enter  upon  a  race  with 
each  other  that  can  end  only  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  profession  and  a  sorry  cheapening 
of  all  that  we  now  prize  in  our  educational 
system.  The  Departmental  principle  of 
•  Payment  by  Results '  is  obviously  respon- 
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sible  for  much  of  this  unwholesome  rivalry, 
as  it  is  also  responsible  for  much  that  is 
vicious  in  the  training  of  pupils.  Under 
that  system  a  perpetual  struggle  goes  on  for 
additional  scholars,  that  the  Government 
grant  may  be  increased  and  the  school  de- 
rive whatever  benefit  may  accrue  from  the 
possession  of  mere  numbers.  Supply  and 
demand  being  thus  unhealthily  stimulated, 
education  in  the  various  branches  is  sold  like 
wares  in  a  shop,  and  the  heads  of  the  school 
resort  to  trade  devices  which,  though  they 
may  bring  custom  to  their  institutions,  secure 
it  at  the  expense  of  scholastic  and  profes- 
sional degeneracy. " 

This  has  not  been  without  results 
in  the  tendency  now  evident  to  disuse 
the  third-class  certificates  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  securing  a  supply  of 
teachers. 

In  the  number  for  March,  1881 
(p.  139),  the  question  of  the  great  dis- 
proportion of  mathematics  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  course  is  thus  vigorously 
dealt  with : — 

"The  disciplinary  value  of  some  subjects — 
Mathematics,  for  instance — must,  of  course, 
be  considered  when  we  are  reviewing  the 
studies  which  more  sharply  compete  with 
them  in  practical  life.  But,  in  our  Ontario 
school  system,  Mathematics,  it  is  notorious, 
have  been  given  a  prominence  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  rightful  claims.  More- 
over, in  a  great  measure,  they  have  been 
taught  as  the  art  of  a  conjuror  rather  than 
the  mental  exercise  of  a  sober  logician." 

The  need  of  reform  in  this  respect, 
as  against  the  cry  in  favour  of  mathe- 
matics as  the  one  great  educational 
agent  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  was 
first,  we  believe,  put  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly.  It  was,  of  course,  op- 
posed by  the  bookmakers'  "ring," 
interested  in  puffing  the  so-called 
"  mathematical  text-books  "  of  their 
own  employees ;  but  Truth  is  great, 
and  has  in  this  instance  prevailed, 
so  that  our  girls  and  boys  are  likely 
to  benefit  by  a  considerable  importa- 
tion into  their  mental  diet  of  some- 
thing more  interesting  and  nutritious 
than  perpetual  problems  and  inces- 
sant sums. 

In  the  issue  for  April,  1881,  the 


important  question  of  "  Mechanics' 
Institutes*  Libraries"  is  discussed, 
one  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the 
intellectual  future  of  our  country. 
Throughout  these  two  volumes  the 
Editorial  Notes  have  maintained  a 
faithful  protest  against  what  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  vicious  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Education  Department, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  now 
defunct  Book  Depository.  It  is  not, 
we  believe,  assuming  too  much  to  say 
that  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
Canada  Educational  Monthly, 
and  the  uncompromising  hostility  it 
has  maintained  to  "  ways  that  were 
dark  and  tricks  that  were  vain,"  that 
iniquitous  imposition,  the  Book  De- 
pository, would  still  be  flourishing, 
to  the  great  gain  and  content  of 
certain  favoured  officials.  Nay,  so 
gross  have  been  the  scandals  con- 
nected with  this  portion  of  the 
Education  Department,  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  has  been  forced  to 
hold  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
bureau — an  investigation  held,  it  is 
true,  with  closed  doors  and  jealous 
exclusion  of  the  public  and  the  press. 
But  even  this  is  a  concession  to 
public  opinion  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Monthly,  whose  demand  for  fair 
play  has  penetrated  even  into  that 
official  sanctum,  where  Justice  sits 
with  her  eyes  bandaged  and  the 
blinds  drawn  down. 

In  justice  to  a  work  which  seems 
to  us  to  occupy  a  place  of  high 
deserving  in  our  growing  Canadian 
literature,  we  shall  attempt  an 
analysis  of  these  two  volumes.  The 
number  for  January,  1880,  opens 
with  a  thoughtful  essay  on  the  Uni- 
versity question,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A.,  who 
advocates  greater  publicity  and  free- 
dom of  discussion  in  the  University 
Senate.  There  is  only  too  much 
justice   in    Mr.    Hunter's    strictures. 
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and  his  paper  is  a  telling,  because 
just,  censure  of  the  party  of  reaction. 
The  next  article  is  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith's  address  on  Education, 
delivered  by  that  gentleman,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Salt  Schools,  at  Shipley, 
England.  Those  who  consider  the 
great  literary  value  of  all  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  writings  on  education  will 
feel  how  much  this  magazine  is  en- 
riched by  being  permitted  to  give  to 
the  public  such  articles  as  these. 
After  this  comes  a  selected  article, 
Matthew  Arnold  on  Wordsworth,  most 
admirably  chosen,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  for  Wordsworth's 
poetry  in  the  mind  of  any  student  of 
literary  taste.  Then  comes  an  inter- 
esting biographical  sketch  of  an  emi- 
nent educationist,  the  late  Professor 
Mackerras,  of  Queen's  University,  by 
Miss  Machar,  of  Kingston.  Among 
the  Editorial  Notes  of  this  number 
is  one  entitled  "  The  Quarrel  in  the 
Book  Trade,"  containing  some  sensi- 
ble remarks  on  the  duties  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  text-books.  ' 

The  February  number  for  1880 
opens  with  an  essay  on  "  The  Tuning 
Fork,"  in  which  the  history  and  use  of 
that  musical  appliance  are  described 
in  an  interesting  and  instructive  man- 
ner by  Professor  Loudon,  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Toronto,  who  gives  us 
much  musical  lore  put  into  a  very 
readable  form.  This  is  followed  by  a 
paper  on  that  vexed  question  "  How 
to  Improve  our  Teachers,"  by  "  Agri- 
cola,"  who  is  very  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  such  a  question  is  not 
to  be  met  by  the  three  nostrums  now 
in  vogue :  perpetual  inspecting,  ex- 
aminations, and  payment  by  results ! 
Next  comes  an  article  on  Macaulay's 
Essays,  by  Samuel  MacKnight,  of 
HaHfax,  with  an  able  and  full  analysis 
of  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  that 
extraordinary  master  of  literary  style. 
Mr.  MacKnight's  paper  treats  of  a 
book  which  more  than  any  other  is, 
15 


j  in  most  cases,  the  introduction  to 
English  prose  style.  But  there  may 
be  many,  even  among  our  most 
thoughtful  teachers,  who  imperfectly 
apprehend  the  position  held  by  the 
famous  "  Essays,"  and  still  more  is  it 
probable  that  many  who^ave  learned 
to  delight  in  them  are  misled  into  a 
very  wrong  estimate  of  their  fault- 
lessness.  Essays  like  this  of  Mr. 
MacKnight's  are  indeed  a  boon  for 
our  teachers,  and  the  serial  which 
supplies  such  reading  matter,  written 
for  the  most  part  by  Canadian 
teachers,  deserves  the  success  which 
its  present  circulation  seems  to  show 
that  it  has  attained. 

The  March  number  for  1880  opens 
with  an  essay  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Cameron,  of  Pickering,  on  "  The  Age 
of  Bacon."  This  is  continued  in  the 
April  number,  and  is  a  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  account  of  the  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  age,  one 
of  whose  greatest  products  was  the 
founder  of  Inductive  Philosophy. 
This  is  just  the  mental  pabulum 
which  we  should  desire  for  that 
higher  class  of  teachers  who  alone 
can  give  the  teaching  profession  its 
true  status.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
that  such  literature  of  purely  Cana- 
dian growth  finds  audience  and  sup- 
port. The  next  article  in  the  March 
number  is  a  trenchant  criticism  on 
"  Education  in  Ontario  and  its  Ma- 
chinery." The  April  number  has  a 
paper  of  the  kind  which  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly  has  made  a 
specialite^  the  half-comic,  half-serious 
view  of  some  of  the  side  aspects  of 
the  educational  question,  the  "  Read- 
ings from  an  Old  Geography."  This 
is  followed  by  an  essay  by  W.  A. 
Douglas,  pleading  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  our  school  course  of  the 
rudiments  of  Political  Economy.  The 
May  number,  besides  "  The  Teacher 
vs.  the  Schoolmaster,"  by  Professor 
J.  E.  Wells,  and  an  article  advocating 
what  Matthew  Arnold  has  urged  in  his 
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Critical  Essays,  an  English  hexameter 
version  of  "  Homer  for  English 
Readers,"  has  an  important  though 
brief  essay  on  "  Hygiene  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  by  George  Wright,  M.D., 
ex-chairman  Toronto  Public  Schools. 
Next  we  me^t  "Readings  from  an 
Old  Mythology,"  by  Mr.  Francis  Rye, 
of  Barrie — another  specimen,  pleasant 
to  read,  of  the  humorous  tone,  not 
less  enjoyable  because  it  is  half  se- 
rious, with  which  we  often  find  edu- 
cational questions  treated  in  this 
Magazine.  The  July-August  issue 
has  a  review  of  Goldwin  Smith's 
"  Life  of  Cowper,"  which  brings  the 
merits  of  that  admirable  biography 
before  the  notice  of  a  class  who  are 
more  than  any  other  likely  to  benefit 
by  the  study,  under  competent  guid- 
ance, of  the  lives  of  men  of  letters. 
We  note  also  with  pleasure  an  article 
on  that  important  subject  the  "  Study 
of  Words,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T. 
O'Hagan,  and  an  essay,  of  practical 
value  to  teachers,  on  "  English  Gram- 
mar." "The  Arraignment  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  "  is  a  review 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Crooks  since  his  appointment  as 
Minister,  commenting  on  that  gentle- 
man's persistent  snubbing  of  Cana- 
dian interests  and  Canadian  scholar- 
ship. It  is  well  that  this  topic  should 
be  dwelt  upon  by  the  more  honour- 
able and  independent  portion  of  the 
Educational  press.  The  September 
issue  has  a  number  of  interesting  es- 
says— that  on  "  Departmental  Exami- 
nations," by  D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A.; 
on  "  History  and  its  Study  in  our 
Schools,"  and  "Gymnastics  of  the 
Brain,"  by  J.  A.  Grant,  M.D.  "  Iphi- 
genia  at  Aulis"  is  an  admirable  ren- 
dering of  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
passages  in  Greek  tragedy,  by  Mr.  G. 
Murray,  of  Montreal.  In  this  and 
several  other  articles  bearing  on  clas- 
sical subjects  the  Monthly  fills  the 
place  in  Canada  of  a  serial  repre- 
senting that  of  the  London  Academy. 


The  remaining  numbers  for  1880  con- 
tain, among  other  essays  of  practical 
value,  those  on  "The  Teacher  as  a 
Moulder  of  Character,"  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
Wells;  those  on  "The  Physical  Edu- 
cation of  Girls;"  and  two  excellent 
papers  on  "Sir  Walter  Scott's  Matarer 
Poems." 

The  Educational  Monthly  for 
r88i  opens  with  a  vigorous  series 
of  essays  on  practical  subjects  con- 
nected with  teaching,  among  which 
we  notice  as  worthy  of  special  com- 
mendation that  on  the  "  Position 
and  Prospects  of  Teachers"  in  the 
February  number,  and  that  on 
"Teachers'  Encouragements"  in  the 
number  for  March.  In  the  June  num- 
ber, "  Composition  in  our  Schools," 
and  the  "  Teacher  out  of  the  School- 
room," are  thoughtful  and  suggestive. 
"  School  Legislation,"  in  the  number 
for  July,  is  from  the  able  pen  of  D.  C. 
McHenry,  M.A.,  and  is  a  vigorous 
and  conscientious  attempt  to  treat  a 
difficult  subject.  "  Gullible  Candi- 
dates and  Bogus  Examination  Papers" 
is  an  exposure  of  some  of  the  many 
scandals  which  have  unhappily  given 
our  Department  of  Education  an 
unenviable  notoriety.  Miss  Machar's 
essay  on  "  Compulsory  Education,"  in 
the  September  number,  is  worthy  of 
its  gifted  authoress.  In  the  October 
issue  we  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  G. 
H.  Robinson's  article  on  the  "Revised 
Webster's  Dictionary."  In  the  same 
number  is  Mr.  W.  S,  Ellis's  paper  on 
the  "Need  of  the  Useful  in  Edu- 
cation." The  November  number  has, 
amongother  good  things,  Miss  E.  de  St. 
Remy's  essay  on  "  The  Training  of 
Girls  ;"  and  in  December  we  have 
Mr.  P.  D.  Gogg's  thoughts  on  the 
important  issues  connected  with  the 
employment  of  teachers.  All  the 
articles  we  have  mentioned  are  the 
work  evidently  of  practical  educators, 
men  and  women  who  speak  with 
thorough  experience  of  the  subjects 
they  discuss.     Nor  is  there  any  lack 
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of  lighter  reading,  in  all  cases  sub- 
sidiary to  the  teacher's  work,  and 
treating  those  aspects  of  classical  and 
modern  literature,  some  acquaintance 
with  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
acquirement  of  that  mental  culture 
which  is  the  substratum  of  all  efficient 
teaching.  Such  are  Miss  Louisa  Mur- 
ray's admirable  account  of  George 
Eliot,  in  the  number  for  March ;  Dr. 
Scadding's  pleasant  gossiping  papers 
on  "A  Boy's  Books,  Then  and  Now;" 
the  Editor's  contribution  on  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  his  lively  and  trenchant 
"  Notes  of  the  Month"  on  educa- 
tional topics. 

The  literature  of  education  forms  a 
part,  and  an  important  one,  of  the  gen- 
eral literature  of  the  country.  With  us, 
as  in  all  free  communities,  it  is  inevit- 
able that  mere  trade  interests  should 
attempt  to  "run"  an  inferior  class 
of  educational  journals  for  advertising 
purposes,  and,  in  order  to  catch  at 
the  support  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession,  should  affect,  by 
servile  adulation  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, to  assume  all  the  airs  of  being 
an  official  organ.  Of  course,  those 
who  understand  anything  of  the  posi- 
tion know  that  the  Department  has 
now  no  official  organ  whatever.  Still, 
it  is  a  healthy  thing  for  the  interests 
of  teachers  that  there  should  exist  and 
flourish  an  independent  serial  such  as 
that  we  have  reviewed. 


In  view  of  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  teaching  as  a  profession,  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  very  great 
calamity  that  the  teacher  should  be 
satisfied  with  any  but  the  very  best 
professional  literature.  Cheap  educa- 
tional serials,  whose  raison  d'etre  is  to 
promote  the  sale  of  the  proprietor's 
"  Readers "  or  text-books,  are  not 
only  worthless,  but  do  positive  harm. 
The  minds  of  teachers  who  read  these 
trade  journals  must  take  a  lower  intel- 
lectual tone.  And  there  are  too  many 
who  fail  to  appreciate  what  a  very  bad 
thing  bad  writing  is.  Swedenborg 
tells  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  hells, 
where  the  inhabitants  felt  no  incon- 
venience and  did  not  know  that  they 
were  damned  !  Their  condition  was 
hopeless;  and  such  is  the  intellectual 
condition  of  those  who  habitually 
read,  and  are  perfectly  content  with, 
an  utterly  inferior  literary  pabulum. 
As  is  the  professional  serial  which  he 
habitually  reads,  such,  very  likely,  is 
the  teacher  himself. 

The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly,  through  its  career  of  the 
last  three  years,  has  taken  high  ground, 
has  temperately  yet  fearlessly  handled 
abuses,  and  has  provided  for  the 
more  educated  and  more  ambitious 
class  of  teachers  such  lessons  of  cul- 
ture and  guidance  as  have  not  been 
surpassed  in  any  Canadian  or  Ameri- 
can serial  ot  its  class. 


It  is  the  common  mistake  of  childhood, 
of  ignorance  and  superficiality,  to  suppose 
noise  and  violence  to  be  the  heralds  of 
power  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  which  advancing 
reason  and  intelligence  are  continually  cor- 
recting. By  slow  degrees  we  discover  that 
it  is  weakness,  not  strength,  that  takes  refuge 
in  a  storm  of  words,  in  noisy  declamation, 
in  violent  threats  or  abuse,  in  loud  boasts  or 
fierce  denunciations,  and  that  conscious  power 
has  no  need  and  no  desire  to  resort  to  any 
such  means  of  self-assertion. 


He  who  makes  a  baseless  insinuation 
against  a  neighbour's  integrity  or  honour  is 
guilty  of  an  injustice  which  is  atrocious  and 
monstrous  in  comparison  with  the  petty  de- 
predation of  the  despicable  thief  who  breaks 
into  his  house  and  surreptitiously  carries 
away  his  goods. 

Prepare  yourself  for  the  world  as  the 
Grecian  athletes  used  to  do  for  their  exer- 
cises ;  oil  your  mind  and  your  manners  to 
give  them  the  necessary  suppleness  and 
flexibility.     Strength  alone  will  not  do. 
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WORDSWORTH~II. 


BY   THE    REV.    S.    LYLE,    HAMILTON. 


BUT  the  event  that  touched  his 
heart  most,  and  set  his  blood 
boiling,  was  the  French  Revolution. 
In  a  tumult  of  wild  joy  he  hailed  the 
fall  of  the  tyrant  and  the  rise  of  the 
reign  of  the  rights  of  man  as  man. 
As  he  listened  to  the  cry  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  he  could  feel 
every  pulse  of  the  movement  in  his 
own  heart,  and  responding  could  say  : 

From  hour  to  hour  the  antiquated  earth 
Beat  like  the  heart  of  man. 

To  use  the  language  of  Stopford 
Brooke,  Wordsworth  was  a  natural 
Republican.  Besides,  there  was  much 
to  attract  the  young  and  imaginative, 
in  that  great  upheaving.  "■  But  we, 
who  live  upon  the  broad  river  of  its 
thought,  can  scarcely  realize  what  it 
was  to  men  when  first  it  broke  a  living 
fount  of  streams,  from  its  rock  in  the 
desert  to  quench  the  thirst  of  those 
who  longed,  but  knew  not  till  it  came, 
for  what  they  longed.  We  who  live 
in  times  which,  though  not  dull,  are 
sad  coloured,  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  glory  of  that  awaking,  the  stream 
of  new  thoughts  that  transfigured  life, 
the  passionate  emotion,  the  love  and 
hatred,  the  horror  and  the  rapture, 
the  visionary  glories,  the  unutterable 
hopes,  the  sense  of  deliverance,  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  brim- 
full  of  promises  which  dawned  on 
men." 

Before  them  shone  a  glorious  world, 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright,  unfurled 
To  music  suddenly. 

Wordsworth's  friend,  Coleridge, 
was  under  a  similar  spell.  'He  repre- 
sents freedom  as  a  fierce  minister  of 


love,  with  whirlwind  arm,  leaping 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty. 
But  both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  If 
Wordsworth  could  see  nothing  but 
gold  in  the  beginning,  as  the  end 
came  he  could  easily  perceive  the 
dross  of  the  othei'side  of  the  shield. 
He  was  filled  with  horror  as  he  saw 
France  on  her  knees  at  the  feet  of 
Napoleon,  whom  he  distrusted  and 
hated.  But  in  the  sad  school  of 
blasted  hopes  his  heart  became  more 
tender,  and  clung  more  to  what  was 
human.  Doubtless  his  study  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  workingmen 
of  Fiance  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  for  good.  It  prepared 
him  to  sympathize  with  the  peasants, 
and  reproduce  their  feelings  as  he 
has  done  in  Michael. 

"Isabel,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years, 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived  ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hands,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  be  quiet  in  my  grave." 

Is  this  not  a  faithful  expression  of 
the  farmer's  grief  at  the  thought  of 
being  forced  to  part  with  his  farm? 
There  is  not  a  line  in  that  beautiful 
poem  that  is  not  true  to  nature. 
Every  stroke  proclaims  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  the  picture  of  the  farmer's 
grief  is  simply  perfect. 

But  we  would  do  his  wife  a  gross 
injustice  did  we  not  give  her  a  place 
in  the  list  of  those  educators  who 
taught  him  how  to  love  the  true  and 
the  good.  Admiring  the  genius  of  her 
husband;  sympathising  with  him  in 
his  trials,   rejoicing   in    his   joy,   she 
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was  a  true  wife,  "  dearer  far  than  life 
and  light  are  dear."  With  a  keen, 
practical  eye,  and  a  taste  for  poetry, 
she  was  able  to  correct  some  of  her 
husband's  faults.  Two  of  the  best 
lines  of  the  poem  entitled  the  Daffo- 
dils— 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude — 

are  her  composition.  By  this  happy 
union — a  union  of  head  and  of  heart — 
Wordsworth's  lot  was  blessed,  and 
the  tenderest  emotions  developed. 
How  he  enjoyed  the  prattle  and  the 
din  of  his  loved  children  !  If  the 
daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
protects  the  lingering  dewdrop  from 
the  sun,  Wordsworth's  children  pro- 
tected him  from  the  cares  of  the 
world,  and  were  to  him  a  joy  and  an 
inspiration.  How  does  he  speak  of 
Dora,  his  infant  daughter?  He  calls 
her  that  bright  star,  the  second  glory 
of  the  heavens. 

Smiles  have  there  been  seen, 
Tranquil  assurances  that  heaven  supports 
The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cheers 
Thy  loneliness ;    or   shall   those    smiles   be 

called 
Feelers  of  love,  put  forth  as  if  to  explore 
This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy  way 
Through  a  strait  passage  intricate  and  dim  ! 
Such  are  they ;   and  the  same  are  tokens, 

signs. 
Which,   when   the    appointed   season    hath 

arrived, 
Joy  as  her  holiest  language  shall  adopt. 
And   reason's   godlike   power   be   proud   to 

own. 

But  much  as  we  may  love  to  dwell 
on  the  peace,  the  love,  and  the  joy 
of  the  poet's  home,  we  must  pass  on, 
and  consider  the  poet's  faith  in  things 
unseen. 

3.  Wordsworth's  faith.  Some  call 
him  Deist,  some  Pantheist,  and  some 
High  Churchman.  Without  seeking 
to  go  too  minutely  into  the  exact 
shade  of  his  theological  belief,  I  think 
it  right  to  say  that  his  faith  in  a 
personal  God  was  strong  and  constant. 
In  writing  to  a  friend  he  says,  *' Among 
the  more  awful  scenes  of  the  Alps  I 


had  not  a  thought  of  man ;  my  whole 
soul  was  turned  to  Him  who  produced 
the  terrible  majesty  before  me." 
True,  at  times  he  speaks  as  the  Pan- 
theist does.  Take  his  well-known 
lines  on  revisiting  Tintern  Abbey  as 
an  illustration : 

And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

Taken  by  themselves,  these  words 
seem  to  teach  Pantheism.  But  these 
lines  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  all  that  he  has  written  elsewhere 
of  God  as  a  personal  Being.  And 
thus  viewed  they  no  more  teach 
Pantheism  than  Paul  does  when  he 
declares  that  God  is  not  far  from  each 
one  of  us;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Before 
rushing  to  the  conclusion  that  Words- 
worth is  either  Atheist,  Deist,  or 
Pantheist,  let  us  carefully  examine  his 
Ecclesiastical  sonnets — sonnets  in 
which  he  expresses  his  faith  and  hope. 
And  a  glance  at  them  will  show  that 
we  may  fairly  apply  to  him  the  words 
of  Tennyson : 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  world's  great  altar  stairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

Nor  is  his  faith  in  God  concealed 
in  his  other  works.  Look  at  his 
sublime  ode  on  the  "  Intimations  of 
Immortality" — one  of  the  sublimest 
in  any  language — and  we  see  his 
belief  in  God  clearly  expressed  : 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  ; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  afar ; 
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Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God  who  is  our  home. 

He  represents,  as  Plato  did,  that 
the  child  had  its  home  with  God 
before  it  took  up  its  abode  on  the 
earth.  When  speaking  of  the  even- 
ing's calm  on  the  beach  of  Calais,  he 
gives  expression  to  the  same  senti- 
ment: 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free  ; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea. 
Listen  !  the  mighty  being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  everlastingly. 
Dear  child  !  dear  girl !  that  walkest  with  me 

here, 
If    thou    appear'st    untouched    by    solemn 

thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine. 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year  ; 
And  worshipp'st  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

Hear  how  Brooke  speaks  of  Words- 
worth and  his  religion  :  •'  Our  greatest 
poet  since  Milton  was  as  religious  as 
Milton,  and  in  both  I  cannot  but 
think  the  element  of  grandeur  of  style 
which  belongs  so  pre-eminently  to 
them  flowed  largely  from  the  solemn 
simplicity  and  the  strength  which  a 
dignified  and  anbigoted  faith  in  great 
realities  beyond  this  world  gave  to 
the  order  of  their  thoughts.  Coleridge 
was  flying  from  one  speculation  to 
another  all  his  life.  Scott  had  no 
vital  joy  in  his  belief,  and  it  did  not 
interpenetrate  his  poetry.  Byron  be- 
lieved in  Fate  more  than  in  God. 
Shelley  floated  in  an  ideal  world, 
which  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
generalized  from  any  realities — and 
not  one  of  them  possesses  (though 
Byron  comes  near  it  now  and  then) 
the  grand  style.  Wordsworth  alone, 
combining  fine  artistic  power  with 
profound  religion,  walks  where  he 
chooses,  though  he  limps  wretchedly 
at  times,  with  nearly  as  stately  a  step 
as   Milton,      He   had   two   qualities 


which  always  go  with  the  grand  style 
in  poetry — he  lived  intensely  in  the 
present,  and  he  had  the  roots  of  his 
being  fixed  in  a  great  centre  of 
power — faith  in  the  eternal  righteous- 
ness and  love  of  God.''  Wordsworth 
never  could  have  reached  the  heights 
he  did  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the 
hand  of  God,  and  by  this  means 
lifted  himself  up.  Go  where  he  may, 
he  is  ever  haunted  by  the  Eternal 
Mind — ever  cradled  in  the  arms  of 
divine  love.  It  is  the  sense  of  God's 
presence  that  makes  his  poems  so 
calm  and  comforting  and  helpful  to 
the  troubled  spirit.  When  John 
Stuart  Mill  fell  into  despondency,  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  wreck  that  his 
ruthless  analysis  had  wrought,  he  was 
roused,  and  cheered,  and  strengthened 
by  reading  Wordsworth.  And  what 
did  Wordsworth  do  for  Mill?  He 
gave  him  an  insight  into  the  spiritual, 
the  true,  and  the  lasting.  The  poet 
with  his  whole  soul  had  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  Eternal,  and  was  leaning 
his  weakness  on  the  arm  of  the 
Omnipotent.  With  clear  eye  he  could 
see 

The  ever-during  power 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation. 

Had  I  time,  and  were  this  the 
place,  I  could  show  Wordsworth's 
belief  in  prayer : 

Oh  !  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end, 

If  but  to  God  we  turn  and  ask 
Of  Him  to  be  our  friend." 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to- 
show  that  Wordsworth  was  not  faith- 
less, but  believing. 

4.  Wordsworth's  poems  are  morally 
high-toned  and  spiritually  healthy.. 
Tennyson  receiving  the  laureate 
wreath  from  the  Queen — a  wreath  he 
so  gracefully  wears — pays  Wordsworth 
a  high  compliment  when  he  says : 

Your  Royal  grace 

To  one  of  less  desert  allows 

This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 

Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base. 
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In  Byron  the  purest  gold  is  mixed 
up  with  the  vilest  dross;  in  Burns 
the  finest  wheat  is  imbedded  in  the 
coarsest  chaff.  These  two  kings  of 
song  have  crowns  disfigured  with  dark 
blots.  Shelley  too  is  open  to  the 
same  censure.  From  causes  more 
honourable  to  himself,  he  has  said 
much  that  he  ought  to  have  left 
unsaid.  But  Wordsworth's  hands  are 
clean,  because  his  heart  is  pure.  The 
high  priest  of  nature,  the  mediator 
between  rich  and  poor,  the  champion 
of  liberty  and  of  truth,  the  prophet  of 
heaven's  peace  and  goodwill  to  earth, 
Wordsworth's  poems  are  as  morally 
bracing  as  his  mountain  air  is  physi- 
cally. What  they  did  for  John  Stuart 
Mill,  they  will  do  for  every  honest 
and  diligent  reader.  With  Words- 
worth as  your  guide  and  interpreter, 
the  meanest  flower  that  blows  will 
suggest  thoughts  "that  lie  too  deep 
for  tears." 

Inspired  by  his  love  of  nature. 
One  impulse  from  the  vernal  wood 

Will  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  mortal  evil,  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

His  reverence  is  so  great  that  he 
says  to  the  dear  maiden  standing  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  nut  tree,  and  long- 
ing to  pull  and  eat 

With  gentle  hand 
Touch — for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 

But  whether  watching  the  child  of 
rare  beauty  feeding  the  snow-white 
mountain  lamb,  or  wandering  through 
the  churchyard  where  he  meets  a 
blooming  girl  whose  hair  is  "  wet  with 
points  of  morning  dew;"  whether  he 
stands  in  the  deep  silence  before  the 
battle,  and  calls  on  England's  sons  to 
rise  up  in  their  might,  and  answer  the 
French  cry  "  to  glory  "  with  England's 
sublime  cry  of  "  duty,"  or  weeps  as 
he  sees  the  dogs  of  war  let  loose,  and 
the  best  blood  of  man  slain  in  the 
name  of  justice,  reason  and  humanity; 
he  is  ever  the  same  tender,  true,  and 


faithful  guide  who  tells  us  **  We  must 
be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 
that  Shakspeare  spoke  ;  the  faith  and 
morals  hold  which  Milton  held."  In 
this  feverish  and  restless  age,  "when 
men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and 
desert  the  students'  bower  for  gold — 
an  age  when  every  door  is  barred  with 
gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys — 
Wordsworth's  poems  are  simply  valu- 
able beyond  all  price.  He  will,  if 
read,  teach  the  rising  generation  to 
think  deep,  live  plain,  and  do  right. 
In  his  pages  you  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  nature,  man  and  God,  and 
never  does  he  put  a  cloud  between 
you  and  these  great  teachers.  He 
lets  them  speak  to  you  directly,  and 
the  effect  is  good  both  intellectually 
and  morally.  Nature  herself  seems, 
as  Arnold  puts  it,  to  "  take  the  pen 
out  of  his  hand,  and  to  write  for  him 
with  her  own  true,  sheer,  penetrating 
power."  This  arises  from  two  causes : 
from  the  profound  sincereness  with 
which  Wordsworth  feels  his  subject, 
and  also  from  the  profoundly  sincere 
and  natural  character  of  his  subject 
itself.  He  can  and  will  treat  such  a 
subject  with  nothing  but  the  most 
plain,  first  hand,  almost  austere  natu- 
ralness. His  expression  may  often 
be  called  bald,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
poem  of  Resolution  and  Indepen- 
dence ;  but  it  is  as  the  bare  mountain 
is  bald,  with  a  baldness  which  is  full 
of  grandeur.  As  an  antidote  to  the 
unnatural,  wild,  love  and  hatred,  blood 
and  murder  novels,  that  are  devoured 
by  the  masses  in  our  day,  I  would  com- 
mend a  course  of  careful  Wordsworth- 
ian  reading.  Contact  with  a  spirit 
at  once  so  true  and  tender,  so  human 
and  yet  with  so  much  of  God  in  it, 
is  certain  to  purify  the  affections,  and 
expand  our  minds.  Let  us  cast  out 
the  unclean  spirit  of  a  gross  and 
demoralizing  sensationalism  by  intro- 
ducing the  angel  of  light  and  of 
purity. 

5.  Wordsworth's  poetic  theory.    In 
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this  he  is  extreme  and  weak.  His 
practice  is  better  than  his  creed.  His 
theory  is  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  doctrines  of  Jeffrey  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Pope  and  his  school.  In 
attacking  their  artificialness,  he  laid 
down  two  principles,  and  from  these 
he  elaborated  his  theory  of  poetry. 
He  held  that  the  true  poet  left  the 
stale,  stereotyped  phraseology  of 
books,  and  went  direct  to  the  men 
and  women  of  his  day,  and  from 
them  learned  how  to  speak ;  and  that 
the  language  of  true  poetry  in  no  way 
differs  from  that  of  good  prose.  His 
friend  and  admirer,  Coleridge,  dis- 
putes the  truth  of  both  positions,  and 
convicts  Wordsworth  of  false  philoso- 
phy. -With  Wordsworth  he  agrees  in 
condemning  "the  gaudy  affectation 
of  style  which  had  long  passed  current 
for  poetic  diction,"  and  refuses  to  call 
that  poetry  which  would  be  intolerable 
in  conversation  or  in  prose.  But 
Coleridge  denies  that  the  peasant's 
language  is  better  adapted  for  poetic 
purpose  than  that  of  the  refined. 
Besides,  Wordsworth  forgot  that  the 
language  of  the  peasant,  purified  of 
all  that  was  either  coarse  or  provincial, 
was  not  that  of  every-day  life.  Indeed, 
as  Principal  Shairp  has  shown,  as 
Coleridge  has  proved.  Hooker,  Bacon 
and  Burke  use  language  as  real,  as 
expressive,  and  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  unthinking  and  un- 
educated. "The  language  of  these 
writers  differs  far  less  from  the  usage 
of  cultivated  society  than  the  lan- 
guage    of    Wordsworth's     homeHest 


poems  differs  from  the  talk  of  bullock 
drivers." 

Again  :  Coleridge  takes  issue  with 
Wordsworth  on  the  second  point,  and 
argues  that  as  poetry  implies  more 
passion  than  prose,  it  must  have  a 
more  impassioned  language  in  which 
to  express  itself  The  feeling  creates 
a  new  medium,  and  gives  tone  and 
colour  to  the  language.  Doubtless 
this  defective  theory  led  Wordsworth 
into  some  of  his  faults — the  wordy 
prose,  the  lack  of  art,  the  absence  of 
glowing  passion.  Wordsworth  is  what 
he  is  in  spite  of  his  theory.  But 
though  extreme,  his  faults  lean  to 
virtue's  side.  Besides,  by  raising  the 
question  of  poetic  language,  and  by 
writing  simply  and  naturally  as  he  did, 
he  powerfully  influenced  the  literature 
of  this  century,  and  all  for  good. 

In  taking  my  farewell  of  one  so 
dear  to  me  as  a  friend,  I  cannot  find 
language  more  appropriate  than  his 
own  : 

I  thought  of  thee,  my  partner  and  my  guide, 
As  being  passed  away — vain  sympathy  ! 
For  backward ....  as  I  cast  my  eyes, 
I  see  what  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide  ; 
Still   glides   the   stream,   and    shall  forever 

glide  ; 
The  form  remains,  the  function  never  dies  ; 
While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the 

wise, 
We  men  who  in  the  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish — be  it  so  ! 
Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have 

power. 
To  live,  to  act  and  serve  the  future  hour  ; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 
Through    love,    througl]    hope,    and    faith's 

transcendent  power, 
W^e  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 


The  Mind. — Nothing  so  adds  to  the 
treasures  of  the  mind  and  increases  its  power 
as  its  own  thinking.  Learn  to  think  for 
yourself.  It  is  all  very  well  to  hear  and  to 
read  the  wisdom  of  others  ;  but  one  should 
not  let  this  take  the  place  of  one's  own 
thought.  Many  persons  are  like  cisterns  ; 
they  are  good  to  hold  the  thoughts  of  others  ; 


but  when  the  time  comes  that  they  are 
forced  to  rely  on  themselves,  they  have  no 
power  to  do  so.  The  outside  supply  is  cut 
off,  and  the  cistern  runs  dry.  But  if  one, 
like  a  river,  is  constantly  fed  by  one's  own 
springs,  then  as  the  learning  of  others  comes 
to  him,  it  unites  with  his  own  waters,  and 
the  stream  widens  and  deepens. 


A   Year  ifi  England. 
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BY  A  CANADIAN. 


{Continued  from  page  103.) 


III. 


-FIRST    IMPRESSIONS  OF  LONDON. 


Dear  Sammy, — 

HAVE  you  ever  attempted  to  ana- 
lyze your  mental  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  any  great  object  which  may 
have  been  gathering  importance  on 
your  mind  for  years  and  years  ? 
Could  you  account  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  conception,  dim  though  it  may 
be,  which,  like  the  huge  snowfall,  is 
made  up  of  endless  numbers  of  small 
additions,  but,  unlike  the  snow,  of  dis- 
similar character?  To  me  such  a 
conception  connects  itself  with  the 
name  of  London.  However,  apart 
from  that  vague  notion  which  always 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  till 
we  have  actually  seen  the  object  of 
our  thoughts,  there  was  on  my  mind 
a  large  number  of  better-defined  ideas 
which  I  had  gathered  up,  not  from 
reading  so  much — for  I  do  not  find 
such  means  of  information  always  im- 
parts to  me,  whatever  may  be  your 
experience,  ideas  that  seem  to  put  my 
mind  in  a  condition  to  square  with  the 
reality — but  from  the  coaversations  I 
had  had  often  and  again  with  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact Londoner  who  was  for  some 
years  a  room-mate  of  mine  in  a  cer- 
tain city  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
He  had  returned  long  since  to  his 
native  place  ;  but  I  looked  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  meeting  him, 
and  sure  enough  I  saw  his  beaming, 
humorous  face  as  soon  as  I  put  my 
foot  on  the  platform  at  Saint  Pancras 
station  ;  and  almost  at  once,  after  ex- 


changing one  of  the  heartiest  of  greet- 
ings, he  cast  his  eyes  about  significant- 
ly and  said,  ''  Look  at  this,"  meaning 
the  magnificent  station,  and  I  read  in 
his  waggish  eye  the  query,  "  Did  I  ex- 
aggerate when  I  told  you  of  London  ?" 
After  getting  my  baggage  by  itself  on 
a  truck  and  taking  a  leisurely  survey 
of  the  surroundings,  we  stepped  forth 
into  what  has  proved  to  me  the  great- 
est human  wilderness,  not  that  I  ever 
knew,  but  that  my  imagination  ever 
conceived.  My  friend  kindly  deposit- 
ed me  in  a  "  four-wheeler  " — what 
we  call  here  "  a  one-horse  cab  ;"  and 
through  some  of  this  wilderness  of  civi- 
lization— all  the  more  perplexing  as  it 
was  night — I  was  driven,  over  s^one 
roads,  seeming  to  turn  infinite  corners, 
go  up,  go  down,  stop  short,  rattle  along 
amid  a  ceaseless  din  of  noise,  till  at 
last  the  driver  was  directed  to  go  to  a 
certain  church.  This  admonition  to 
a  cabby  rather  startled  me,  for  I  had 
not  come  to  be  married,  or  buried 
either  if  I  could  help  myself;  nor  did  I. 
suspect  that  my  practical  friend  had 
turned  parson  or  sexton — for,  to  speak 
truth,  I  had  always  found  him  a 
good  deal  more  of  a  Christian  in  deeds 
than  in  name.  But  it  can  be  well  un- 
derstood how  an  old  church  that  has 
been  very  much  what  it  now  is  for 
three  or  four  generations  past,  is  a 
much  better  guide  in  a  place  like  Lon- 
don than  such  and  such  a  street ;  for 
with  all  the  conservatism  for  which 
the  old  city  is  noted,  streets  do  change 
their  names  and  new  ones  are  made, 
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old  ones  widened,  etc.,  etc.  Having 
been  made  comfortable  in  an  English 
home,  after  a  long  talk  about  the  past 
and  with  a  programme  made  out  for 
the  morrow,  I  retired  and  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  my  equanimity,  for  I 
confess  I  felt  the  new  state  of  things 
almost  as  strange  as  if  I  had  been 
suddenly  transported  to  the  moon  ; 
an  ocean  voyage,  a  swift  railroad  ride 
of  200  miles,  a  go-every-way  (not  "go- 
as-you-please")  ride  in  a  cab  over 
such  roads  as  I  had  never  known  be- 
fore, amid  a  forest  of  houses,  with  all 
around  the  glare  of  gas-lights,  and  a 
good  deal  more  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, to  a  comparatively  verdant  in- 
habitant of  an  ambitious  but  almost 
equally  verdant  colony.  Well,  Sam- 
my, to  sum  it  up,  it  was  just  enough 
for  my  composition  to  put  up  with. 
But  I  left  out  one  factor — a  very  im- 
portant one — not  knowing  a  single 
soul  in  London,  as  I  thought  then, 
except  my  host.  Yet,  wearied  as  I 
was,  sleep  did  not  come  ;  the  noise — 
and  such  a  noise — so  varied,  so  com- 
posite; there  seemed  to  be  near 
sounds  that  could  be  analyzed,  though 
some  could  not,  and  this  ignorance 
of  what  noises  import,  you  must 
have  noticed,  Sammy,  has  anything 
but  a  calming  effect  on  the  mind. 
Then  there  was  the  never-ceasing,  far- 
off  din — the  chaos  of  sound — which 
meant  nothing  but  endless  activity, 
the  expression  in  one  form  of  the  life 
of  millions  of  human  beings  and  their 
helpers  of  the  lower  creation. 

By  a  strange  and  happy  arrange- 
ment by  which  our  nervous  centres 
have  the  faculty  of  indifference  to 
the  impressions  made  on  the  special 
senses,  I  came  to  regard  this  din  as 
little  in  a  few  days,  or  at  most  weeks, 
as  I  would  have  regarded  the  rattle 
of  carts  through  a  village  street.  In- 
deed, so  much  so  did  this  become  the 
case,  that  I,  like  others,  was  uncon- 
scious of  any  special  increase  of  sound 
over  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 


till  attempting  to  converse  with  an 
acquaintance  on  the  street,  when  we 
found  ourselves  obliged  to  indulge  in  a 
sort  of  shouting  that  was  not  a  little 
fatiguing.  This  explains  why  so  many 
of  those  people  who  get  their  living  in 
the  metropolis  by  hawking  about  vari- 
ous articles,  and  shouting  loud  enough 
to  make  themselves  heard  in  the 
houses  with  the  doors  closed,  acquire 
such  harsh  tones,  and,  indeed,  often 
lose  their  voice  altogether.  As  my 
business  while  in  London  required  me 
to  get  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
the  other  frequently  and  rapidly,  my 
friend  advised  me  to  pursue  a  course 
I  have  not  regretted.  I  was  already 
provided  with  the  indispensable  map 
of  the  city  ;  so  with  it  in  hand,  I, 
according  to  his  directions,  perched 
myself  on  the  top  of  the  ubiquitous 
omnibus,  and  for  days  I  rode  for  many 
hours  simply  with  the  view  of  getting 
some  practical  notion  of  how  to  navi- 
gate my  own  way  in  this  perplex- 
ing sort  of  interminable  archipelago. 
Later  I  studied  out,  and  availed  my- 
self constantly  of  the  underground 
railway. 

But  of  the  modes  of  getting  about 
per  vias  naturalis  et  innaturalis^  you 
may  hear  more  again.  After  all, 
Sammy,  give  me  a  good  pair  of  legs 
and  a  strong  will  for  London  or  any- 
where else  under  the  sun.  You  say 
in  your  letter  that  I  am  to  be  sure 
and  give  you  my  first  impressions  of 
London.  With  me,  Sammy,  very 
much  as  it  is,  I  think,  with  the  fairer 
sex,  first  impressions  are  the  most  cor- 
rect both  as  to  objects  and  persons, 
especially  the  latter.  Do  you  know, 
Sammy,  I  have  often  wondered  whe- 
ther a  genuine  Scotchman  had  any 
first  impressions,  strictly  so  called. 
He  turns  everything  over  so  cautious- 
ly in  his  mind  that,  like  a  fellow  with 
a  bag  full  of  money,  he  does  not  know 
which  coin  was  at  the  top  when  he 
began,  but  only  knows  that  it  is  all 
there.    Will  you  give  me  your  opinion 
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on  this  matter  ?  for  I  confess  a  Scotch- 
man is  to  me  a  sort  of  conundrum.  I 
met  one  frequently  in  the  metropolis, 
and  tried  to  see  through  him,  but 
could  no  more  do  so  than  tell  what 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  in 
a  thick  London  fog.  He  was  such  a 
modest,  unpretending  fellow,  so  wil- 
ling to  learn  from  you,  and  yet  the  first 
thing  I  knew  he  was  ahead  of  me,  and 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  I  made  this 
discovery  very  often  ;  and  in  London, 
as  everywhere  else,  they  forge  ahead. 
I  only  wish,  Sammy,  that  in  doing  so 
they  did  not  so  often  forget  to  give 
their  neighbours  (other  than  Scotch) 
a  hand.  All  honour  to  them  for  what 
they  do  for  theinselves  ;  but  they  kindle 
no  generous  admiration.  Unlike  the 
Irishman,  whom  I  find  in  London,  as 
in  the  world  over,  the  unfortunate 
Irishman,  but  withal  the  open,  gener- 
ous, high-minded  man,  who  seems  to 
have  the  faculty  of  rapid  sympathy 
with  every  human  feeling— loving  what 
is  lovable  in  you,  and  forgiving  what  is 
weak  and  small.  I  feel  like  saying  a 
word  for  Irishmen  just  now,  Sammy, 
as  their  treatment,  present  and  past, 
has  tended  to  show  the  world  some 
of  their  worst  traits.  As  I  heard  an 
Englishman,  and  a  noble  one,  too, 
say  at  a  dinner  among  a  number  of 
Tory  fellow-country  men,  who  were  al- 
luding to  the  atrocities  committed,  etc., 
•*  If  you  go  behind  a  mule  and  prick 
him,  do  you  expect  that  he  will  not 
kick  ?"  Sammy,  I  pray  you  deliver 
me  from  the  condition  of  things  in 
this  world  your  Englishman,  when  a 
Tory,  would  establish ;  I  mean  your 
genuine-born  Tory.  To  freedom  in 
the  American  or  Canadian  sense,  the 
best  sense  the  world  has  practically 
known,  too,  you  may  say,  "  Farewell 
for  evermore  !"  But  I  have  wander- 
ed aside  from  the  point.  You  are  to 
know  of  my  first  impressions  of  Lon- 
don. 

For  myself,  Sammy,  I  always  note, 
very  early,  in  a  city  new  to  me,  the 


cattle  employed  on  the  streets  and  the 
vehicles  to  which  they  are  attached. 
These  to  a  certain  degree  are  an  in- 
dex of  the  moral  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  I  saw  in  Liverpool  and  in 
London  three  horses  abreast  attached 
to  an  omnibus,  and  noted  that  these 
animals  were  not  over-driven,  as  they 
generally  are  when  the  property  of  a 
street  car  company  in  Canada,  I  form- 
ed an  opinion  favourable  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  English,  but  un- 
favourable to  their  aesthetic  nature  ; 
for  three  horses  abreast  is  not  a 
sight  that  conduces  to  beauty.  It 
seemed  odd  enough  to  me  to  wit- 
ness a  huge  waggon,  with  the  broad- 
est of  tires  to  the  wheels,  drawn  by 
three  or  even  four  horses  tandem,  the 
driver  with  his  immense  whip  walking 
by  the  side  of  them,  and  directing 
their  movements  chiefly  by  the  sway- 
ing of  the  same  ;  and,  by  the  way,  the 
driver  was,  in  almost  every  instance 
among  his  own  species,  almost  a  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  beasts  he  controlled 
among  theirs — slow,  heavy,  phlegmat- 
ic, and  not  too  bright  in  his  wits,  and 
sufficiently  gross  in  his  habits.  In  a 
certain  sense  the  agricultural  labourer, 
who  drives  his  master's  cart  to  town, 
is  much  more  of  a  brute  than  the 
brute  he  controls.  But,  Sammy,  he 
has  my  keenest  sympathy,  for  if  he  be 
brutish  he  owes  it  to  his  Tory  supe- 
riors, who  believe  in  his  absolute  and 
necessary  inferiority— a  thing  ordained 
of  Heaven  (may  Heaven  forgive  them !) 
— a  thing  to  continue,  and  well  to  con- 
tinue, for  the  good  of  himself  and  his 
superior  order.  Yes,  Sammy,  he  is 
indeed  a  poor,  contented  country  Jack, 
a  brute  ;  but  then  he  is  an  honest  one. 
But  some  day  the  brute  will  show  he 
is  a  man,  and  the  English  Tory  will 
find  it  out,  too  ;  and  his  views  of  things 
human  and  divine  may  undergo  a 
sudden  and  rude  change.  O,  Sam- 
my, give  me  our  greenness,  our  pov- 
erty as  a  nation  if  you  will,  our  lack 
of  culture,  our  paucity  of  glorious  (?) 
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military  events,  but  give  me  Canadian 
freedom — that  principle  that  recog- 
nizes in  the  lowest  citizen  and  the 
highest  alike,  that  a  man  may  be  what 
he  may  be  upon  his  merits.  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  London  ?  Alas  ! 
too  much,  as  you  may  learn  later. 
Owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  Lon- 
don, it  combines  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  homogeneous  and  the  hetero- 
geneous. A  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Picca- 
dilly we  find  the  squalor,  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  Seven  Dials.  Yet  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  homogeneous. 
You  walk  down  an  entire  street  and 
find  every  house  upon  it  built  in  almost 
precisely  the  same  style  ;  so  that  you 
might,  without  close  regard  to  the 
number,  do  as  I  myself  have  done, 
walk  up  to  the  door  of  a  neighbour, 
taking  it  for  your  own,  and  this  either 
without  having  poured  any  beer  into 
your  stomach.  Such  a  state  of  things 
seems  natural  to  the  quiet,  rather  prosy, 
unimaginative  English  mind.  Besides, 
that  great  leveller  of  all  things  in  the 
way  of  beauty — the  London  fog — is  a 
most  powerful  agent  in  rendering 
things  uniform,  dreadfully  so  at  times, 
for  people  ignore  the  identity  of  others 
until  they  come  into  collision  with 
them.  But  even  the  finest  building 
soon  comes  to  wear  a  begrimed,  an- 
cient look  in  the  metropolis. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
place  in  which  one  finds  his  way  so 
badly  as  in  London.  London,  in 
fact,  never  was  laid  out — like  Topsy, 
it  "  growed "  to  be  what  it  is,  and 
although  much  improvement  in  the 
way  of  substituting  for  narrow  streets 
(once  lanes,  as  their  names  imply) 
wider  ones,  yet  the  roads  meet  at  all 
sorts  of  angles.  There  is  no  general 
principle  regulating  the  structure  of 
the  city.  You  must  learn  it  by  actual 
contact  with  the  place,  for  there  is  no 
more  a  general  key  to  it  than  to  the 
Chinese  language.  Londoners  differ 
widely  in  their  learning,  for  among  the 


lower  classes  a  knowledge  of  the  Lon- 
don world  comprises  their  all.  I  have 
known  a  cockney  of  thirty  years'  resi- 
dence to  be  quite  lost  as  to  his  where- 
abouts for  a  little  time.  The  appa- 
rently entire  absence  of  wood  (except 
little  packets  of  kindling)  in  the  me- 
tropolis is  very  striking  to  a  Canadian. 
I  say  "  apparently  "  only  of  course,  for 
houses  could  not  be  built  without 
wood  ;  but  then  there  are  no  shingles 
— all  tiles — no  wooden  side-walks,  no 
wood  for  fuel,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  stonyness  that  is  equal- 
ly thrust  upon  the  Canadian's  notice. 
He  walks  on  stone  sideways ;  he 
drives  over  stony  streets,  not  over 
macadamized  roads  (in  the  city),  but 
made  of  stones  of  considerable  size, 
set  much  as  they  sometimes  are  on 
our  stone  crossings.  True,  along  the 
best  ways  the  new  asphalt  or  similar 
pavement  is  in  use,  but  not  as  yet 
very  extensively.  The  noise  made  by 
driving  over  such  stone  roads  is  fright- 
ful, and  there  is  a  peculiar  concussion 
communicated,  it  would  seem,  to  every 
nerve  in  your  whole  body.  I  should 
think  it  would  almost  send  some  ner- 
vous old  ladies  into  a  fit.  But  one 
can  get  used  to  anything,  and  so  with 
these  roads,  whose  durability  is  great- 
ly in  their  favour.  After  a  dreadful 
fight,  the  street  cars  ("  tram  cars") 
were  introduced,  but  as  yet  they  are 
allowed  to  run  only  in  certain  parts, 
and  the  so-called  "  City  "  is  to  them 
holy  ground.  Vested  rights  proved 
too  strong  for  popular  feeling  in  that 
matter.  Omnibuses  run  everywhere, 
and  they  somewhat  resemble  our  own, 
but  the  drivers  form  a  special  genus 
which  I  must  reserve  for  future  de- 
scription. Indeed,  Sammy,  I  think  I 
will  just  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  'bus  drivers  or  conductors  till 
we  talk  again,  and  you  had  better  look 
to  your  wits,  for  you  are  with  a  pretty 
sharp  fellow,  I  can  assure  you. 

Yours  ever,  Tommy. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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[The  following  spirited  sketch  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  James  Runciman,  a  teacher  who 
is,  we  believe,  in  the  employ  of  the  London 
(Eng.)  School  Board.  It  was  contributed  to 
The  SchoolmaUer.  In  England  the  School 
Inspectors  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Government,  and  are  selected,  not  from  the 
teaching  profession,  but  from  graduates 
of  the  University.  We  in  Ontario  are  com- 
paratively free  from  such  eccentricities  of 
nature  as  Mr.  Puzzle,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
body  of  Public  School  Inspectors  is  con- 
cerned. The  only  spot  where  such  a  being 
has  found  a  resting-place  with  us  has  been  at 
the  Central  Committee  Board.  He  showed 
some  characteristics  of  his  peculiar  genius  in 
the  papers  of  the  last  Entrance  Examination; 
but  these  produced  such  an  outcry  that  we 
do  not  think  he  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
face  such  a  storm  again.] 

FOR  a  very  long  time  Mr.  Puzzle 
was  only  a  myth  to  me.  I  could 
not  formulate  a  distinct  belief  in  his 
existence,  although  the  rumour  of 
him  was  in  the  air,  and  came  faintly 
to  my  ears  again  and  again.  When 
amid  my  professional  brothers  I  en- 
gaged in  discourse  concerning  Stand- 
ards and  Inspectors  and  other  institu- 
tions, it  often  happened  that  some 
earnest  man  said  in  a  grave  tone, 
"Do  you  know  Puzzle?"  When  I 
acknowledged  ignorance,  I  was  con- 
gratulated in  a  way  which  surprised 
me.  Gentlemen  would  relate  to  me 
wild  legends  having  Puzzle  for  hero. 
Haggard  masters  would  say,  "  Oh, 
you  don't  know  anything  about  school 
inspection  until  you've  seen  Puzzle 
up  to  his  ordinary  games."  Some- 
times scraps  of  conversation  like  this 
would  reach  me  :  "  I'm  tired.  Puzzle 
has  been  with  us  all  the  week.  He 
fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  a  grammar 
lesson,  and  made  an  awful  row  when 


he  woke  up  and  found  the  assistant 
had  changed.  He  set  all  the  mis- 
tresses in  our  girls'  department  crying." 
So  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Puzzle  was 
often  in  my  thoughts.  At  last  I  heard 
a  most  outrageous  anecdote  which  had 
the  unhappy  merit  of  being  true. 
Five  young  assistant  masters  and  a 
head  master  were  talking  together 
during  the  midday  recess  when  a 
gleeful  messenger  entered  and  said, 
"Have  you  heard  about  Puzzle?" 
A  heartless  assistant  propounded  a 
counter-query,  "Is  he  dead?"  "No," 
said  the  messenger ;  "  but  he's  going 
to  leave  our  district."  Joy  overpow- 
ered all  sense  of  decorum.  Those 
seven  men  joined  hands  and  extem- 
porized a  species  of  war  dance  which 
was  remarkable  for  originality  and 
vigour.  This  tale  determined  my 
course.  I  resolved  to  track  Mr. 
Puzzle  in  his  native  wilds,  and  to 
study  him.  I  would  submit  to  no 
more  uncertainties.  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  seeing  the  object  of  my 
curiosity  for  many  days,  but  until  the 
moment  of  fruition  came  I  occupied 
much  time  in  gathering  knowledge 
regarding  his  habits  and  customs. 
Sometimes  I  became  involved  in 
doubts ;  but  my  doubts  were  always 
dismissed  very  speedily.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  sitting  among  some 
two  score  teachers  when  the  inevitable 
name  began  to  be  buzzed  around.  A 
woe-begone  gentleman  was  relating 
how  "  Puzzle  got  hold  of  my  Standard 
II.,  and  he  said,  '  If  all  the  water 
were  land,  and  all  the  land  were 
water,  what  would  England  be  ? '  and 
he  floored  them  because  they  didn't 
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say  *A  lake.'"  Keen  in  the  pursuit 
of  information,  I  turned  to  a  lady 
who  was  near  me  and  said,  "This 
Puzzle  is  a  very  silly  man,  is  he  not  ?" 
Whereupon  the  lady  frowned  on  me 
and  observed,  '*  No  !  On  the  con- 
trary, he's  a  very  wise  man,  and  very 
indulgent."  My  whole  conception 
of  Mr.  Puzzle's  character  became 
chaotic  at  once,  for  this  statement 
was  evidently  made  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Half-an-hour  after  I  mentioned 
the  lady's  reply  to  a  keen,  good-hu- 
moured gentleman  who  happened  to 
know  Puzzle's  district  very  well,  and 
this  gentleman  smiled  a  broad  and 
significant  smile.  When  he  had  man- 
aged to  straighten  his  face  he  said, 
*'  I  dare  say  she's  quite  right  from  her 
point  of  view.  You  know  Puzzle's  a 
crotchety  old  ass,  and  he  takes  likes 
and  dislikes  just  the  same  as  a  spoiled 
baby.  But  he  really  is  sensible  in 
some  things,  and  when  he  visits  one 
of  his  pets  he  can  be  as  nice  as 
anybody,  and  they  get  along  well  with 
him."  My  lady  friend's  generous 
defence  of  her  Inspector  became  com- 
prehensible. Soon  after  this  I  saw 
my  man,  and  got  a  good  look  at  him, 
which  taught  me  more  than  hundreds 
of  woe-begone  legends.  It  is  a  curious 
head.  The  brow  is  very  good  in  its 
feebly  intellectual  way.  The  owner 
of  that  brow  might  have  been  top  boy 
in  his  youth,  and  might  have  also 
been  everything  that  a  fond  mother 
could  desire.  But  the  marks  of  the 
large  nature  are  wanting.  The  eye  is 
very  fair,  although  chance  gleams 
give  a  sardonic  expression  to  certain 
involuntary  glances.  The  mouth  is 
feeble,  nervous,  cynical,  cruel  with 
the  cruelty  of  a  weak  nature.  There 
are  odd  lines  sloping  away  from  the 
sensitive  nostrils  to  the  jaw,  and  those 
lines  have  been  bitten  in  the  face  by 
sheer  ill-temper.  A  long  course  of 
unchecked  self-indulgence  is  answer- 
able for  them.  Not  self-indulgence 
of  a  low  sort  by  any  means.     But 


Mr.  Puzzle  has  never  denied  himself 
the  luxury  of  small  tyranny ;  he  has 
never  held  back  a  cruel  word  or  a 
useless  sneer.  Thus  it  is  that  his 
face  is  netted  with  unkindly  lines,  and 
thus  it  is  that  his  every  feature  gives 
notice  of  an  inward  likeness  that 
passes  words.  If  this  man  had  been 
rebuffed  and  beaten  by  the  winds  of 
the  world,  he  might  have  been  a 
kindly,  feminine  sort  of  creature — a 
benevolent  vicar,  perhaps.  But  he 
has  had  constant  opportunities  for 
exercising  mastery,  he  has  not  been 
startled  by  burly  frank  resistance, 
and  so  there  he  is  with  his  clever, 
feeble,  sardonic  face — a  small  tyrant, 
and  a  very  poor  specimen  at  that. 
For  one  grotesque  instant,  I  thought 
"  I  should  like  to  place  Chinese 
Gordon  alongside  of  that  person  for 
a  minute."  Alas !  my  hero,  forgive 
the  irreverence !  It  was  but  a  gro- 
tesque thought,  and  yet,  seriously 
speaking,  one  might  do  worse  than 
think  of  a  king  like  Chinese  Gordon 
in  connection  with  a  pottering  fidget 
like  Puzzle.  Look  at  Gordon's  royal 
head,  set  on  the  royal  throat.  The 
mystic  eye  is  calm  and  holy,  as  though 
it  had  never  looked  on  sin  or  on 
aught  ignoble.  The  splendid  repose 
of  the  whole  face  tells  of  kind  thoughts 
and  great  thoughts.  The  man  has 
never  known  littleness ;  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  a  sneer.  I  really  do  not  think 
he  could  manage  to  say  to  a  frightened 
girl,  "  Now,  Mary,  you  shall  not  have 
your  certificate  this  year."  So  the 
story  of  his  heroic  life  and  his  heroic 
gentleness  is  written  on  his  face. 
That  is  why  I  wanted  to  see  him 
alongside  of  Puzzle.  We  English  are 
a  queer  set.  When  we  get  hold  of  a 
person  like  Chinese  Gordon,  we  give 
him  drains  to  inspect  during  the  odd 
weeks  when  he  is  not  organizing 
empires;  when  we  get  hold  of  a 
person  like  Puzzle,  we  give  the  minds 
of  a  few  thousands  of  children  into 
his  keeping. 
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Since  the  time  when  I  studied 
Puzzle's  face,  and  watched  the  twitch- 
ing of  his  tell-tale  hands,  I  have 
thought  much  about  him.  I  find 
myself  asking  how  it  is  that  individuals 
like  to  him  are  permitted  to  thrive 
and  exercise  influence  in  our  midst. 
The  question  is  a  wide  one.  We 
English  used  to  be  a  fierce  and 
jealous  people.  We  would  loyally 
bear  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
from  men  in  authority,  but  no  one 
dared  tempt  our  forbearance  too  far. 
We  are  not  less  fierce  or  jealous  of 
authority  in  these  days.  The  demo- 
cratic spirit  is  spreading,  and  the  hand 
of  authority  is  impatiently  brooked. 
Yet  whole  sections  of  our  commu- 
nity are  dominated  by  beings  like 
Puzzle  and  his  prototypes,  and  dare 
not  resent  the  domination  effectually. 
Is  it  because  Puzzle  has  superior 
claims?  Let  us  see.  When  Puzzle 
was  a  boy  he  was  well  taught.  He 
went  to  the  university,  and  when  he 
was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age 
he  passed  a  good  examination  in  cer- 
tain languages  and  certain  exact 
sciences.  As  a  reward  for  his  boyish 
feat,  the  nation  puts  Puzzle  into  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  situation, 
and  pays  him  well  for  life.  All  this 
comes  on  the  strength  of  his  boyish 
examination.  But  Puzzle  is  not  hum- 
bly grateful  to  the  nation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  aggressive,  and  accounts 
himself  a  very  superior  being  because 
he  is  well  paid  out  of  the  Imperial 
taxes.  Now  it  happens  that  Puzzle's 
business  is  to  assess  a  certain  grant 
which  the  State  pays  for  the  encour- 
agement of  education.  Under  proper 
arrangements  he  ought  to  go  very 
humbly  and  respectfully  to  the  schools, 
do  his  duty  without  any  prating,  and 
depart.  Mark  how  he  enlarges  his 
functions,  and  how  he  is  suffered  to 
go  on  enlarging  them.  His  very  en- 
trance to  a  school  is  made  with  an  air 
of  authority  which  is  entirely  gratui- 
tous and  impertinent.     He  addresses 


the  teachers  as  though  he  was  their 
natural  superior,  and  this  impudent 
assumption  is  not  resented.  Then  he 
begins  his  work.  He  is  paid  to  assess 
a  certain  grant  for  reading,  and  his 
duty  is  simply  to  find  out  whether  the 
master  or  mistress  has  taught  the 
subject  of  reading  properly  during 
the  year.  He  looks  at  the  books  and 
finds  that  they  are  not  sold  by  a 
certain  vendor.  Then  says  Puzzle, 
"  You  must  not  use  these  books. 
You  must  teach  reading,  not  as  you 
like,  but  as  I  like,  and  therefore  your 
employers  shall  buy  the  necessary 
books  from  the  tradesmen  whom  I 
patronise."  Now,  instead  of  instantly 
reporting  this  audacious  piece  of 
jobbery  to  the  Department,  the 
teacher  smiles  and  orders  the  books 
commanded  by  Puzzle.  Here  is  a 
gross  exercise  of  illegal  pressure,  and 
yet  a  whole  borough  inhabited  by  our 
fierce  nation  submits  tamely  to  the 
pressure.  Why?  Because  they  do 
not  look  minutely  into  their  own 
affairs.  They  dabble  in  generalities. 
Well,  Puzzle  is  encouraged  by  this 
submission.  Then  his  petty  mind  is 
stimulated  to  further  excess.  He 
finds  the  teachers  anxious  to  please 
him ;  he  finds  some  of  them  who  say 
"  Sir  "  with  every  tenth  word,  and  his 
notion  of  his  own  superiority  is  in- 
definitely increased.  He  takes  the 
teachers  at  their  own  valuation,  and 
plays  off"  his  humours  upon  them. 
He  satirises  this,  scolds  about  that, 
thereatens  about  something  else,  in- 
stead of  going  quietly  about  his  work. 
The  teacher,  who  ought  to  stop  the 
peevish  creature's  mouth  with  a  few 
curt,  rasping  words,  is  too  much  in 
the  peevish  creature's  power,  and 
therefore  endures  him.  Then  Puzzle 
grows  more  autocratic.  Without  any 
check,  he  is  allowed  to  impose  upon 
the  children  in  the  schools  an  exami- 
nation far  harder  than  almost  any 
other  inspector  in  the  country.  The 
teachers  of  his  district   are  actually 
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represented  as  being  men  and  women 
of  inferior  ability,  simply  because 
Puzzle  gives  tests  which  are  often 
capricious,  often  extravagant,  and 
nearly  always  unfair.  No  one  makes 
a  resolute  stand,  no  one  threatens 
exposure,  and  Puzzle  goes  on.  Then 
ever  and  again  we  hear  that  some 
poor  wretch  who  cannot  satisfy  Puz- 
zle's requirements  by  reason  of  certain 
local  disadvantages  is  cast  adrift  and 
sent  to  hunt  for  a  new  situation. 

Now,  I  contend  that  Puzzle  has  no 
business  to  be  satiric,  he  has  no 
business  to  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  any  school  arrangement, 
and  he  has  no  business  to  set  exami- 
nations of  exaggerated  difficulty. 

From  all  these  things  it  comes 
about  that  a  large  number  of  es- 
timable, hard-working,  right-minded 
people  are  kept  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  apprehension  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  while  Puzzle  tri- 
umphs and  prides  himself  on  being 
the  kind  of  man  who  keeps  subor- 
dinates up  to  the  mark.  When  he 
speaks  at  public  meetings  he  always 
talks  of  '^^fy  teachers,"  and  explains 
that  though  he  has  to  blow  them  up 
occasionally,  yet  it  is  all  for  their  good. 
The  inconceivable  effrontery  of  the 
allusion  to  '■''My  teachers"  never  seems 
to  strike  the  hearers.  A  Government 
clerk  who  is  paid  to  assess  grants 
ventures  to  talk  of  some  four  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  his  teachers, 
and  no  one  reproves  him.  If  the  gas 
company's  clerk  who  takes  the  read- 
ings from  our  meters,  were  to  mention 
a  certain  street  as  being  inhabited  by 
"his"  tenants,  we  should  laugh  ;  but 
we  never  laugh  at  Puzzle.  With  the 
same  indifference  we  treat  Puzzle's 
allusions  to  "blowing  up,"  although 
this  same  blowing  up  has  very  serious 
social  consequences.  I  spoke  just 
now  about  people  living  in  a  state  of 
apprehension.  I  do  not  for  an  instant 
imply  that  Mr.  Puzzle's  teachers  lead 
lives  of  constant  wretchedness,  but  I   I 


assert  that  they  are  subjected  to  in- 
cessant  petty    worry,    and    to   many 
harassing  and  needless  doubts.     This 
tells  with  especial    hardness   on   the 
schoolmistresses.       The   mention    of 
mistresses  brings  me  to  the  most  pain- 
ful subject  which  I  have  to  consider. 
There  are    few    things    in    life  that 
seem  to  me  sadder  than  the  obscure 
troubles    endured     by    an    ordinary 
schoolmistress  who    teaches  in  a  dis- 
trict presided  over  by  a  person  like 
Puzzle.     The  average  female  teacher 
is  nervously  eager  to  perform  the  ut- 
termost part  of  her  duty  ;  she  is  mi- 
nutely conscientious  in  her  attention  to 
small  things;  she  has  that   patience 
which  men  sometimes  lack.     Above 
all,  she  is  apt  to  have  an  exaggerated 
reverence  for  those  in  authority,  and 
to  manifest  her  reverence  in   various 
ways,  which  I  find  singularly  pathetic. 
To  see  one  of  the  poor  souls  on  the 
morning  of  an  examination  day,  and 
to  watch  her  flushed  face  and  her  un- 
decided hands,  is  not  exhilarating.     I 
know  that  some  mistresses  are  able  to 
take  some  things  lightly.     They  have 
tact,  and  resource,  and  steady  nerve ; 
they  do  their  work  thoroughly,  and 
they  do  not   fear  any  official  in  the 
world.      There  is    no   trembling   of 
hands  nor  shaky  voice  where  they  are 
concerned,   and    an    Inspector   like 
Puzzle   has   to   keep   himself  within 
bounds  when  he  is  in  their  schools. 
But  the  average  mistress,  unhappily, 
has  neither  tact  nor  resource  nor  self- 
possession.     She  has  seen  little  of  the 
world,  she  is  anything  but  reposeful 
in   her   demeanour,   and   a    paternal 
Government  has  educated   her  very 
ineffectively  indeed.     She  can  teach 
well,  as  a  rule,  because  of  her  long 
mechanical  training,  and  she  tries  her 
utmost  all   the   year  round.     But  in 
personal  adroitness  and  courage  she 
is  deficient  by  reason  of  her  education. 
Her  very  conscientiousness  is  against 
her,  for   she   is    continually  doubting 
her  own  powers.     The  approach  of  an 
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inspection-day  is  torture  to  her.  Not 
once,  but  a  hundred  times,  I  have 
heard  girls  and  women  say,  "Oh, 
dear  !  I  do  wish  the  examination  was 
over.  It  would  be  such  a  weight  ofif 
my  mind."  Merry  girls  who  are  soon 
to  be  married,  and  taken  out  of  the 
worry,  do  not  fret  themselves  much. 
But  there  are  many  good  women  who 
do  not  marry  speedily,  and  who  teach 
on  for  years.  Fancy  what  these  peo- 
ple endure  at  the  hands  of  Puzzle 
and  of  Puzzle's  peers  !  I  know  one 
poor  lady  who  happened  unwittingly 
to  offend  the  individual  who  inspects 
her  school.  The  individual  said,  "  I 
will  make  you  repent  it  as  long  as  you 
live."  No  one  was  there  to  apply  a 
retributive  boot  to  this  bully.  He  has 
kept  his  word.  His  victim  goes  about 
in  a  very  foolish  way.  She  is  thin 
and  worn,  she  does  not  care  for  food, 
and  she  does  not  sleep  well  at  night. 
She  has  worn  herself  away  with  fear 
of  her  tyrant. 

Now,  women  of  the  type  that  I 
have  named  suffer  most  severely  from 
Puzzle.  They  cannot  reply  to  his 
half-hidden  gibes ;  they  are  overawed 
by  him ;  the  faults  in  their  work  are 
not  kindly  explained,  but  are  made 
the  subject  of  cowardly  ironic  remarks. 
So  it  happens  that  sometimes  Mr. 
Puzzle  makes  two  or  three  ladies  cry 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day  ;  and  so 
it  also  happens  that  blameless,  toiling 
women  look  forward  to  Puzzle's  ap- 
pearance with  dread.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  inspections  are  dreaded  by 
nervous  women,  and  that  not  the  in- 
spector but  the  system  is  blamable. 
This  is  not  true.  Did  ever  any 
schoolmistress  dread  inspection  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  ?  No  one  will 
suspect  me  of  reverence  for  Mr. 
Arnold's  opinions.  It  has  been  my 
duty  again  and  again  to  expose  his 
inaccuracies.  But  it  is  certain  that 
although  as  an  educational  talker 
he  is  a  failure,  yet  as  an  inspector  he 
is  perfect.  He  has  not  room  in  his 
16 


heart  for  a  jeer ;  he  bestows  delicate 
courtesy  wherever  he  goes ;  and  the 
teachers  under  his  charge  look  forward 
to  his  coming  with  pleasure,  and  see 
his  parting  with  regret.  He  has 
always  been  the  same.  He  is  too 
high  a  soul  to  find  pleasure  in  satiris- 
ing a  frightened  woman ;  and  yet  I 
fancy  that  the  schools  inspected  by 
him  are  quite  as  efficient  as  the  schools 
inspected  by  Puzzle.  Here,  then,  is 
another  query  for  Englishmen.  Why 
should  an  official  visit  of  Mr.  Arnold 
be  anticipated  as  a  delightful  expe- 
rience, while  an  official  visit  of  Mr. 
Puzzle  is  dreaded  ?  It  cannot  be  be- 
cause the  one  man  is  a  courtly  gentle- 
man and  the  other  is  not,  because  in 
properly  regulated  societies  a  snob  is 
always  efficiently  held  down  and 
rendered  inoffensive.  No.  The  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  fact  that  no 
check  is  applied.  In  Mr.  Arnold's 
case  a  check  on  tyranny  does  not 
happen  to  be  needed.  But  school 
inspections  are  arranged  as  though  all 
men  were  like  Mr.  Arnold,  whereas 
Mr.  Puzzle  is  not  in  the  very  least  like 
Mr.  Arnold.  The  whole  evil  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Englishmen  are  forgetting 
that  they  govern  themselves.  We 
elect  servants  to  do  our  bidding,  and 
we  suffer  them  to  become  our  masters. 
The  official  class  is  becoming  the 
plague  of  the  community,  because  the 
community  will  not  look  sufficiently 
into  its  own  affairs.  There  is  too 
much  centralization  and  too  little 
organization.  There  is  a  lack  of 
healthy  jealousy,  a  lack  of  keen 
supervision.  The  descendants  of  the 
people  who  cut  Strafford's  head  off 
are  actually  beginning  to  take  for 
granted  that  it  is  useless  to  fight 
against  an  official  at  all.  This  belief 
must  be  altered,  or  ruin  will  ensue. 
I  never  yet  heard  of  a  State  in  which 
the  official  class  obtained  supreme 
power  without  also  finding  that  that 
State  came  ultimately  to  disaster. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  our  system  of 
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local  self-government.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  a  dummy  system  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  local  authorities  if  the 
schools  in  every  district  are  really 
governed  by  an  officer  from  a  central 
bureau  ?  Mr.  Puzzle  does  as  he 
pleases,  because  the  managers  of  the 
schools  fear  his  official  power  and  do 
not  insist  on  controlling  him.  If 
half-a-dozen  resolute  managers  were 
to  assert  their  undoubted  right,  and 
superintend  a  few  of  Puzzle's  examina- 
tions, his  tyranny  would  end.  Of 
course  he  would  be  insolent  at  first, 
Jbecause  long  immunity  has  pampered 


him,  but  a  quiet  man  could  soon  stop 
his  insolence.  A  series  of  interrup- 
tions like  this  would  soon  bring  him 
to  his  senses:  "Mr.  Puzzle,  the 
managers  have  consulted  the  head 
teacher,  and  they  have  decided  not  to 
use  the  books  ordered  by  you,  as 
there  are  others  better  fitted  for  our 
work."  "  Mr.  Puzzle,  be  kind  enough 
to  report  on  the  organization  of  this 
school,  but  do  not  suggest  alterations." 
"Mr.  Puzzle,  your  remark  to  this  lady 
is  unwarranted.  Your  business  is  to 
assess  grants  and  not  to  scold  our 
teachers." 


Luxury. — In  Juvenal's  time  the  salary  of 
a  good  cook  was  ten  times  higher  than  that 
of  a  tutor,  a  man  of  learning   and    ability, 
who,  according  to  Lucian,  was  deemed  well 
paid  with  two  hundred  sesterces  a  year.  The 
salary  of  Dionysia,  a  danseuse,  was  two  hun- 
dred thousand.     The  houses  and  establish- 
ments  of  the    two   players   in    pantomime, 
Bathyllus  and  Pylades,  rivalled  those  of  the 
richest  patricians.  There  were  three  Romans 
named  Apicius,  each  celebrated  for  devotion 
to  gastronomy.     The  second,  who  flourished 
under  Tiberius,  was  the  most  famous,  and 
enjoys  the  credit  of  having  shown  both  dis- 
crimination and  industry  in  the  gratification 
of  his  appetite — so  much  so  that  his   name 
has  passed  into  a  synonym   for  an    accom- 
plished epicure.     After  spending  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  on  his  palate,  he 
balanced  his  books,  and,  finding  that  he  had 
not  much  more  than  eighty  thousand  pounds 
left,  hanged   himself  to   avoid  living    upon 
such  a  pittance.     Lempriere's  version  is  that 
he  made  a  mistake  in   casting  up  his  books, 
and  hanged  himself  under  a  false  impression 
of  insolvency.     The  outrageous   absurdities 
of  Elagabalus  equalled  those  of  Caligula  and 
Nero.     He  fed  the  officers  of  his  palace  with 
the  brains   of  pheasants  and    thrushes,  the 
eggs  of  partridges,  and  the  heads  of  parrots. 
Among  the  dishes  served  at    his  own  table 
were  peas  mashed  with  grains  of  gold,  beans 


fricasseed  with  morsels  of  amber,  and  rice 
mixed  with  pearls.  His  meals  were  fre- 
quently composed  of  twenty-two  services. 
Turning  roofs  threw  flowers  with  such  pro- 
fusion on  the  guests  that  they  were  nearly 
smothered.  At  the  seaside  he  never  ate  fish, 
but  when  far  inland  he  caused  the  roe  of  the 
rarest  to  be  distributed  among  his  suite.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  wore  a  com- 
plete dress  of  silk.  His  shoes  glittered  with 
rubies  and  emeralds,  and  his  chariots  were 
of  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  With 
the  view  to  a  becoming  suicide,  he  had  cords 
of  purple  silk,  and  poisons  enclosed  in  eme- 
ralds and  richly-set  daggers  ;  but  either  his 
courage  failed  when  the  moment  arrived  for 
choosing  between  these  elegant  instruments 
of  death,  or  no  time  was  left  him  for  the 
choice.  He  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of 
the  soldiery  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  four  years,  during 
which  the  Roman  people  had  endured  the 
insane  and  degrading  tyranny  of  a  boy. — 
Quarterly  Review. 

Politeness  is  the  legitimate  result  of  good 
nature  and  good  sense  ;  it  is  therefore  wholly 
distinct  from  any  factitious  circumstance  of 
birth,  education,  wealth,  or  talent.  Many 
a  nobleman  is  less  polite  than  a  ploughman  ; 
many  a  savant,  many  a  millionaire,  and  many 
an  artist  might  take  lessons  in  politeness  of 
a  labouring  man. 
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Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A,,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS 

to  Problems  in  April  number,  by  Mr.   W. 
Bickell,  Mountsburg. 

ALGEBRA. 

I.  If  {a'^^bc)[b-'-^ca){c''\ab)-0,    prove 
that 

I       I        I         I        a"^ -^  b'^  ■\- c^ -^^  abc 
a^^~b^     73      abc  'oHH^  ~°' 

The  first  expanded  gives 
<7^/j3  4-^3^3  +as^3  j^a'^b%c-t  j^ a*bc ->r ab*c -\- 

abc*  +a'^b^c^-0. 
This  divided  by  a^b^c^  gives 


^    JL    L    _JL 

r'     a'     b^      abc 


a^+b^+c^  +  aic 


2.  If  x+jf  +  z  =  o,  prove  that 

(i.)  j;+jj/  +  2  =  o. 

(ii.)  x  +  y=  -z;  (i.)  transposed. 

(iii.)  ;i;»  +  ^x^y  +  3XJ'*  +  j«  =  -z^;  (ii.) 
cubed. 

(iv.)  x^+j/^-\-z^  =  -2xy{x+jy);  (iii.)  trans- 
posed. 

(v.)  x^-^_y^+z^  =2xyz;  substitution  of  -2 
for  x+jy. 

(vi.)  {x^+y^+z^y=2'jx^y^z'';  (v.)  cubed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  A  mortgage,  dated  1st  January,  1872, 
payable  in  three  equal  annual  paymenis  of 
$200  each,  with  io-eiest  on  the  whole  pay- 
able half-yearly  at  6  per  cent.,  is  sold  on  1st 
July,  1872;  what  sum  must  the  purchaser 
pay  so  that  the  investment  may  be  worth 
8  per  ceni.? 

The  $200  of  last  payment  has  been  accru- 
ing interest  for  3  years  payable  halT  yearly; 
.'.  amount  of  this  =  200(1. 03)8.  Similarly, 
second  payments 200(1.03)*,  and  ^rst  pay- 


ment =200(1.03)*.     •••  Amount  due  at  end 
of  3  years 

=  200(1.03)' {(1.03)* +(1.03)*  + I  }, 
and  present  worth  of  this  at  8  per  cent,  for 
2^  years 

_20o(i.o3)«  1 1.03)*  +  (i.o3)«  +  I  } 

~  (iToSpi 

'^^°°Ti:^2T  { (I-03)*  +  (1 .03)'  +  1 1  • 

2.  A  farmer  mixes  corn  and  wheat  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  9;  had  he  taken  12  bushels 
more  corn  and  9  bushels  more  wheat,  the 
ratio  would  have  been  as  12  to  13;  how 
many  bushels  of  each  did  he  take  ? 

tV  of  first  mixture  + 12  bush.  =^|  of  first 
mixture  +i|  of  21  bush. 

{55  + A)  of  first  mixture=i2- I05»4  =  i|| 
bush. 

^Is  of  first  mixture  =  ||. 

j\  of  first  mixture  =   96  bush.  =corn. 

fr  of  first  mixture  =  108  bush.  =  wheat. 
Ans.  96  bush,  corn,  108  bush,  wheat. 

Solutions  were  also  received  from  Mr. 
Barton»  Weston,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  Amherst- 
burgh. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  i832.-FIRST 
EXAMINATION. 

ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY — (PASS). 

Examiner — W.J.  Loudon,  B.A. 

1.  Divide  Sat*  - 24jc«  +  22jr  - 6  by  2Ar-i, 
and  multiply  the  result  by  4x^  +  ioj:  +  6. 

2.  Expand    (i  +  2.^  +  3.^*  +  4jc'»)«    and 


3.   Simplify  be. 


a*+x* 


{a-b)(a-c) 
b^+x*  c*+x^ 

■^''''ib-c)(b-a)-^''^'{c-a)ic-b) 
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4.  Solve  the  equations  : 
.i5;r+.2-.875j:  +  .375  =  .o625JC-  .1 

4o89Jr»  -  97  78X  +  4089  =  o. 

(3  +  -^'4  +  (4 -  v/i)*=  (7  +  2v'x)*. 

5.  There  are  four  numbers  such  that  if 
each  be  multiplied  by  their  sum  the  products 
are  252,  504,  396,  144;  find  them. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  series  in 
G.  P. 


-sll^slinj 


+   to  w 


terms  and  to  infinity. 

If  a,  b,  c  be  the  />^,  q^^y  r'^^  terms  of  a  G. 
P.,  then  {q-r)  loga  +  (r-/)  log^  +  (/-^) 
log  c  —  o. 

7.  Obtain  sin  30,  cot  45,  cos  15,  sin  75, 
cos  36. 

8.  Given  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  find  its 
area. 

In  an  equilateral  triangle  the  distances  of 
a  point  within  from  the  three  angular  points 
are  7i,  10,  12^  yards;  find  the  area  of  the 
triangle. 

9.  In  any  triangle  prove  : 

sin  A       sin  B      sin  C 


a      ~      b 

c 

c  —  a  cos  B-Vb 

cos  A. 

cos  A—        ^ , 

-a* 

a  +  b  -c 
tani^  tani5=  — j^-. 


PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

by  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Collegiate  Institute,  Cobourg. 

I.  Define  the  terms,  sum,  number,  unit, 
quotient,  abstract  number. 

II.  Shew  that  a  fraction  is  a  number.  If 
I  contains  5  units,  what  is  the  value  of  each 
unit  in  relation  to  the  unit  of  our  common 
system  ? 

III.  It  is  said  that  we  cannot  multiply 
together  numbers  of  different  denominations 
(e.  g.  5  sheep  and  8  tons  of  coal  multiplied 
would  be  nonsense).  How  then  is  it  possible 
to  multiply  8  hundreds  by  5  tens  and  obtain 


a  correct  result?  Again,  I  and  12  are 
numbers  of  different  denominations,  yet  their 
product  can  be  found.     Why  ? 

IV.  In  the  cases  in  the  previous  problem, 
if  the  sum  be  taken  instead  of  the  product 
can  a  solution  be  obtained  ?     Explain. 

V.  When  a  penny  will  buy  i§  eggs,  what 
is  the  price  of  eggs  per  dozen,  in  cents  ? 

Ans.   12  cents. 

VI.  A  man  bought  a  Manitoba  farm  con- 
sisting of  one  quarter  of  a  square  mile,  at 
$15  per  acre.  He  afterwards  sold  out  of  it 
a  piece  in  the  form  of  a  square,  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  each  side,  for  half  the  sum  that 
he  paid  for  the  whole  farm  ;  how  many  acres 
did  he  sell,  and  what  was  the  price  per  acre  ? 

Ans.  40  acres  at  $30. 

VII.  A  clock  gains  3  minutes  and  15 
seconds  every  24  hours.  A  watch  gains  8 
seconds  every  hour.  They  are  exactly  to- 
gether at  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  ; 
when  will  there  be  a  difference  of  one  minute 
between  the  times  marked  by  them,  and 
how  much  will  the  clock  then  be  too  fast? 

Ans.  In  20  days,  and  i  hr.  and  4  min. 

VIII.  A  railroad  company  agrees  to  carry 
wood  for  I  cent  per  cord  per  mile  for  50 
miles,  and  for  each  mile  beyond  the  50  they 
are  to  get  |  cent  per  cord.  If  they  carried 
250  cords  for  $200,  how  far  did  they  move 
it?  Ans.  80 miles. 

IX.  A  gallon  is  ^o  of  a  cubic  foot.  In 
what  time  will  a  pipe  that  empties  3I  gallons 
per  minute  lower  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
a  cistern  3  inches,  the  size  of  the  cistern  being 
8  feet  by  6  feet?  Ans.   35^  minutes. 

X.  The  new  Government  map  of  Manitoba 
is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  6  miles  to  the  inch. 
What  length  of  line  on  the  map  would  repre- 
sent one  side  of  a  "  quarter  section"  of  land, 
which  contains  160  acres  in  the  form  of  a 
square?  Ans.  j*^  inch. 

XI.  There  are  three  numbers  such  that  the 
product  of  the  first  and  second  is  456,  the 
product  of  second  and  third  is  744,  and 
product  of  first  and  third  is  589.  Determine 
the  numbers.  Ans.    19,  24,  31. 

XII.  A  wholesale  merchant's  terms  are 
10  per  cent,  off  for  cash  at  time  of  purchase, 
5  per  cent,  oflf  for  cash  paid  at  any  other 
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time  within  three  months,  and  8  per  cent, 
per  annum  interest  added  to  all  debts  that 
overrun  3  months,  interest  to  count  from 
time  of  purchase.  A  dealer  buys  from  this 
man  goods  amounting  to  $560  on  January 
20th.  He  pays  at  the  time  of  buying  $117, 
and  on  March  ist  $76.  For  what  sum 
must  a  3  months  note  be  drawn  on  July  20th, 
bearing  interest  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum, 
so  that  when  it  is  discounted  at  the  bank  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  pro- 
ceeds will  just  settle  this  account ;  no  days  of 
grace  ?  A  ns.    $360. 6 1 . 

XIII.  A  note  for  $875,  bearing  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  dated  January  ist, 
1 88 1.  The  following  sums  are  endorsed  on 
it  as  paid  :  July  1st,  '81,  $200;  Oct.  ist,  '81, 
$150;  March  ist,  '82,  $250.  The  person 
owing  it  wishes  to  redeem  it  on  July  1st,  '82, 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  makes  a  new  note  on 
that  day,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest  per 
annum  for  such  a  sum  that  when  it  is  at  once 
discounted  at  the  bank  at  lo  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  one  month,  the  proceeds  will  just 
take  up  the  old  note ;  what  was  the  face  of 
this  second  note,  reckoning  simple  interest, 
and  no  days  of  grace  ?  Ans.  $331.82. 

XIV.  In  the  previous  problem,  if  you  find 
amount  of  $875  on  July  1st,  1881,  subtract 
$200,  find  amount  of  remainder  on  Oct.  1st, 
and  so  on,  your  answer  will  be  different  from 
what  it  will  be  if  you  find  amount  af  $875 
for  whole  time ;  then  find  the  amounts  of  the 
several  payments  until  July  ist,  1882,  and 
subtract.  Why  is  this  difference?  Which 
solution  is  the  correct  one  as  the  problem  is 
worded  ? 

Ans.  In  the  first  case  you  are  using  com- 
pound interest.  The  last  solution 
is  correct. 

XV.  A  man  succeeded  in  insuring  his 
house  for  |  of  its  value  at  3  per  cent,  and 
then  burned  it;  but  the  company  retained 
$400  of  the  insurance  money.  On  this  ac- 
count the  owner  of  the  house  suffered  a  loss 
on  both  property  and  premium  of  $170 ;  find 
value  of  house.  Ans.  $1082.35. 

XVI.  There  is  a  square  lawn  containing 
one  acre,  and  about  its  centre  is  constructed 
a  circular  pond  whose  area  is   lOO  square 


yards;  find  the  length  of  the  shortest  line 
that  will  stretch  from  the  edge  of  the  pond 
to  the  edge  of  the  lawn.     Ans.  29. 14  yds. 

XVII.  The  adjacent  edges  of  a  square 
pyramid  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
and  each  is  10  inches  in  length.  What  is, 
1st,  the  area  of  the  base?  2nd,  the  altitude 
of  the  pyramid  ? 

Ans.  1st,  200  sq.  yds.;  2nd,  o. 

XVIII.  In  the  previous  problem  interpret 
the  second  answer.  Can  you  account  for  it 
geometrically  ? 

XIX.  A  farm  is  .  bought  for  $8ocx)  and 
then  sold  so  as  to  make  8  per  cent,  on  the 
selling  price ;  what  was  this  price  ? 

Ans.  $8695.65. 

XX.  An  article  is  bought  and  then  sold 
so  as  to  make  12  per  cent,  on  the  selling 
price;  what  gain  per  cent,  is  this  on  cost? 

Ans.   13/j-  per  cent. 
If  the  gains  were  changed  to  losses,  other 
conditipns  remaining  the  same,  what  would 
be  the  answer?  Ans.   \o%  per  cent. 

XXI.  There  is  an  estate  of  560  acres,  but 
200  acres  of  it,  being  of  poorer  quality  than 
the  rest,  only  rents  for  two-thirds  as  much 
per  acre  as  the  remainder  rents  for.  $800 
per  annum  of  the  rental  is  expended  in  im- 
provements, and  the  rest  of  the  incorce  is 
subject  to  a  tax  of  i^  per  cent.  The  clear 
income  is  then  $1250;  find  the  prices  per 
acre  paid  for  the  lands. 

Ans.  $2.80  and  $4.20  nearly. 

XXII.  A  company  earns  during  a  year 
$85000.  Out  of  this  a  sum  of  $17000  is  re- 
served ;  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  is  paid  on 
$450000  of  first  preference  shares,  a  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent,  on  280000  of  second  pre- 
ference shares,  and  3  per  cent,  dividends  on 
the  remaining  stock  of  the  company ;  find 
the  whole  stock.  Ans.  $1630000. 

XXIII.  It  is  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  and 
the  hands  are  equally  inclined  to  the  vertical, 
on  opposite  sides  of  it ;  when  will  they  next 
be  equally  inclined  to  the  vertical  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  it?  Ans.  55/j'. 

XXIV.  At  what  times  between  i  and  2 
o'clock  are  the  hands  equally  inclined  to  the 
vertical,  on  the  same  side  of  it  ? 

Ans.   5^\'  and  23^*5'  past  i. 
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XXV.  A  debtor  agreed  to  pay  $350  per 
annum  for  4  years,  beginning  January  ist, 
1880.  He,  however,  neglected  to  pay  the 
first  two  instalments,  but  on  January  1st, 
1882,  he  paid  a  sum  which  cancelled  the 
whole  debt  (four  payments);  calling  money 
worth  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  what  was  that 
sum?  Ans.  $1436.708. 

XXVI.  A  mass  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a 
square  pyramid,  each  face  of  which  is  an 

256V/ 2 


equilateral  triangle,  contains 


cubic 


inches ;  find  its  dimensions. 

Ans.  8  inches  each  way. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

ENGLISH. 

Papers  on  English  Literature. 

Parkhill  High  School — Weekly  Ex- 
amination, April  6th,  1882. 

••But  times  are  alter'd  ;  trade's  unfeeling 
train  63 

Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain : 

Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets 
rose,  65 

Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  re- 
pose ; 

And  every  want  to  opulence  allied, 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to 
bloom 

Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little 
room,  70 

Those  healthful  sports  that   graced   the 
peaceful  scene, 

Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the 
green  ; 

These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 

And   rural    mirth   and   manners   are  no 
more."  74 

— Goldsmith^ s  ^^  Deserted  Village.^'' 

I.  (a)  "Times  are  altered."  Quote  the 
lines  showing  the  condition  of  England  in 
former  times,  {b)  Criticise  the  correctness 
of  the  epithets^"  unfeeling," and  "kinder." 
(r)  Explain  the  meaning  of  "  cumbrous 
pomp"  (1.  66),  "allied,"  "manners."  [d) 
Parse  fully — "usurp,"   "bade,"  "but"  in 


1.  70.  (^)  What  mannerisms  of  Goldsmith 
are  seen  in  the  extract  ?  (/)  What  are  the 
two  chief  figures  in  the  extract  ?  What  figure 
in  "repose?"  Point  out  any  other  figure. 
(^)  Dei-ive  "lawn"  and  its  homonym, 
"hamlets,"  "pomp,"  and  ••kinder."  {Ji) 
Distinguish  "rural"  from  "rustic."  («') 
Quote  lines  from  the  "Deserted  Village," 
containing  similar  sentiments  to  11.  64,  73. 

2.  Among  Goldsmith's  friends  were  John- 
son, Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Garrick.  What 
influence  would  each  exert  on  the  writings 
of  the  poet  ? 

3.  {a)  Was  Goldsmith  idealistic  or  realistic  ; 
objective  or  subjective  ?  {b)  Give  examples 
from  *'  DeseiieiJ  Vilhge  "  in  support  of  your 
answer,     {c)  Define  these  terms. 

4.  {a)  In  what  metre  is  the  "  Deserted 
Village"  written?  {b)  Point  out  any  devia- 
tions from  it  in  the  above  extract. 

5.  Give  examples  from  the  *'  Deserted 
Village  "  of  {a)  "  Imitative  Harmony."  (b) 
"Imperfect  Rhyme.''  {c)  "Poetic  License." 
{d)  "  Antithcois." 

6.  Quote  from  "Deserted  Village" — (a) 
The  simile  at  the  close  of  the  description  of 
the  village  parson,  {b)  The  lines  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  {c)  The  Apostrophe  to 
Luxu»-y. 

7.  Point  out  {a)  the  excellencies  and  [b)  the 
defects  of  Goldsmith's  style. 

Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute — 
Weekly  Examination,  May  5TH. 

I.  Into  what  errors  in  theories,  facts  and 
modes  of  description  has  Goldsmith  fallen  in 
the  "  Deserted  Village?" 

II.  State  the  plan  of  the  "Deserted 
Village,"  and  inquire  how  far  any  general 
plan  may  be  traced  in  the  "Task,"  and  what 
part  of  it  is  developed  in  the  "  Garden?" 

III.  Describe,  after  Goldsmith,  the  village 
inn;  and  afier  Cowper,  the  management  of 
a  greenhouse. 

IV.  Point  out  any  particular  in  which  the 
views  of  Goldsmith  and  Cowper,  as  expressed 
in  the  ' '  Deserted  Village  "  and  the  ' '  Garden  " 
are  coloured  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
poets'  lives. 

V.  Compare  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  and 
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*'Task"  as  to  (rt)  subjects,  [b)  poetic  diction, 
(<■)  moral  tendency. 

VI.  What  injuries  does  Mr.  Spectator  think 
are  done  to  a  country  by  party  spirit  ? 

VII.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  follow  ing 
{a)  tyrant's  hand,  {b)  day's  disaster,  (<:)  mant-* 
ling  blias,  {(i)  Llr.zing  square,  [e]  convex 
world,  (/)  soliciting,  {g)  wielded  the  ele- 
ments, {h)  compose  the  passions,  {i)  crape, 
{j)  conversation,  {k)  indiflferent,  (/)  first  prin- 
ciples, (w)  landed  and  moneyed  interest,  («) 
converses  very  promiscuously,  {c)  the  two 
coronation  chairs,  ^p)  a  face  of  magistracy, 
{q)  the  late  act  of  parliament. 

VIII.  Give  the  substance  of  Sir  Roger's 
remarks  on  the  play  he  witnessed. 

IX.  Was  Sir  Roger  superstitious  ?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 


St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute 
— May  Examinations. 

1.  Write  out  the  substance  of  Addison's 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  superstition. 

2.  What  were  Addison's  objects  in  writing 
for  the  Spectator  ?  Show,  from  the  essays 
you  have  read,  how  far  he  has  carried  out 
his  design. 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  humour  ?  Refer 
to  five  marked  illustrations  of  Addison's 
humour. 

4.  Sketch  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  as 
portrayed  by  the  Spectator. 

5.  Describe,  after  Cowper,  "domestic  life 
in  rural  leisure  passed." 

6.  State  and  criticise  Cowper's  views  as  to 
the  pursuits  of  "sober  dreamers." 

7.  Show  how  far  Cowper's  life  influenced 
the  subjects  and  character  of  his  works. 

8.  Describe,  after  Goldsmith,  Auburn  in 
prosperity  and  Auburn  in  decay. 

9.  Quote  passages  from  the  *'  Deserted 
Village"  and  the  "Garden" — one  from  each 
— in  which  the  authors  refer  to  themselves. 

10.  Compare  the  *'  Deserted  Village  "  and 
the  "  Garden  "  under  the  following  heads  : — 
(i)  Style,  (2)  Subjects  and  treatment  thereof, 
{3)  Versification,  and  (4)  Arrangement. 

How  far  does  your  answer  illustrate  the 
differences  between  the  periods  in  which  they 
were  written  ? 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

Note. — All  communications  upon  School  Work  in 
this  Department  must  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  it,  not 
later  than  the  5th  of  each  month. 

Latin  Grammar  Praxis. 

Selected  from  London  University  Lxamina- 
tion  Papers. 

I. 

1.  Decline  in  full,  brevius  iter,  acer  canis^ 
fugax  cerva,  Jus  avile,  cestuans  /return,  vis 
ingens,  duke  mel,  vecors  indoles,  puerilis  lusus, 
stratum  cubile,  celeber  ductor,  vilis  plebs,  illud 
vetus  vinum,  aestriplex,  nudum  latus,  utraque 
trabs,  unus  iners  bos,  omne  mare,  ma  jus  aes 
aelienum,  hoc  ipsum  ver,  sacrum  foedus, 
audax  facinus,  tuiior  portus,  senex  quidam 
integer,  qui  idem  career,  molle  illud  siler, 
eadem  diligens  mater familias ,  unusquisque 
iniquior  judex. 

2.  Give  dative  singular  and  plural  of  caro, 
corpus,  ebur,  mas,  merx,  obses,  pecus,  unus, 
cadaver,  culter,  imber,  lis,  nurus,  olus,  pellis, 
pollex,  senex,  stipes. 

3.  Give  the  genitive  plural  of  aper,  artus, 
canis,  career,  crus,  dens,  iter,  mons,  os,  vigil, 
Virgo,  vis. 

4.  Nominative  plural  of  appendix,  aries, 
conjux,  crus,  incus,  neuter,  paries,  tellus, 
trux,  ulcus,  vultur. 

5.  Compare  sitis,  diu,  male,  cito,  facile, 
saepe,  vafre,  breviter,  mature,  nuper,  parum, 
multum,  magis. 

6.  Give  adverbs  from  hie,  idem,  ille,aliquis, 
expressing  (i)  of  motion  to  a  place,  (2)  motion 
from  a  place,  (3)  in  a  direction. 

7.  Give  the  perfect  and  supine  and  infini- 
tive of  domo,  edo,  egero,  jubo,  meto,  nitor, 
texo,  torreo,  veneo. 

8.  Give  comparative  and  the  superlative 
of  antiquus,  degener,  gracilis,  ingenuus,  pius, 
maturus,  senex. 

9.  Imperative  mood  of  astipulor,  patior, 
profiteor  in  full,  also  perfect  and  supine  of 
adimo,  cieo,  deleo,  exstinguo,  fulcio,  digno, 
horreo,  injicio,  juvo,  lino,  necto,  aufero,  offero, 

I  pario,  pingo,  rujnpo,  tero,  veto,  voveo. 
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II. 

1.  Define  a  supine,  showing  the  mode  of 
declining  it,  and  illustrating  its  construction 
by  examples.  How  do  the  Romans  express 
the  future  infinitive  passive?  Give  an 
instance  with  a  feminine  noun. 

2.  Decline  throughout  ipse^  tu,  idem^ 
uterque,  qiiisquam. 

3.  Write  down  the  perfect  tenses,  active 
and  the  passive  participles  oi  retundo,percello, 
reperio,  occulo,  discerno,  cresco,  obruo,  percipio. 

4.  Give  the  cases  which  the  following  verbs 
respectively  govern  : — suadeo,  potior,  fruor, 
utor,  invideo^  memini,  obliviscos. 

5.  Give  the  perfect  aciive  (first  person) 
and  the  supine  of  rtperioy  retundo,  secerno, 
discindo,  desino,  illino^  percelloy  diruo. 

6.  Decline  throughout  aliqui  and  ille, 
pointing  out  any  differences  (in  sense  or 
inflection)  in  aliquis  and  iste. 

7.  Write  down  all  the  tenses  in  use  of 
inquam  and  aio. 

8.  From  what  verbs  do  you  deduce  ultus, 
adultus,  cretus,  v^sus,  stratus,  occultns, 
ademptus,  tutus,  pactus,  passus  f  Do  any  of 
these  forms  belong  to  more  than  one  verb? 

9.  Give  the  comparatives  oijuvenis,  senex, 
dives,  cder^  niagnificus,  vetus. 

10.  Show  how  possum,  nolo,  male,  nequeo 
are  compounded  ;  and  give  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  present  subjective  and  of  the 
future  indicative  of  each, 

11.  Write  down  the  genders  and  genitives 
oi  pus,  mas,  vas,praes,  lis,  Ss,  6s,  nex,  femur. 
Hitter,  glomus,  adeps. 

12.  Give  the  first  person  pf.  active  of 
desino,  haurio,  laccesso,  sepelio,  nubo,  prandeo. 


and  the  supines  of  edo,  como,  gigno,  tero, 
pertundo,  constringo,  explico,  texo. 

13.  What  cases  are  used  in  construction 
(l)  with  the  \txh%egeo,  metuo,  suadeo,  ignosco, 
reminucor,  potior,  rogo,  caveo ;  and  (2)  with 
the  adjectives  avidus,  expers,  tenax,  im- 
memor,  dignus,  similis. 

14  Distinguish  between  singular  and 
plural  of  hortus,  gratia,  aqua,  career,  tabula^ 
castrum,  sal,  impedimentum ,  auxilium. 

15.  Point  out  the  errors  in  and  correct  the 
following  sentences: — Urbs  non  parcenda 
est;  nuntius  haud  creditus  est ;  nescio  uter est ; 
missus  est  explorare  viatn  ;  quid  me  Jiet paroum 
facio  minemi  exim,  interest. 

16.  Decline  throughout:  media  urbs^  re- 
liquum  opus,  domus  interior,  aper  nemori- 
vagus. 

17.  Compare  :  itiers,  ater,  nequam,  facilis, 
dieo,  malo,  prope,  vafre. 

18.  Write  down  the  first  person  singular 
of  the  first  and  second  future  tenses  of  absum, 
abeo,  cresco,  caveo,  fio,  viorior,  queror,  reor, 
sino,  metior,  haurio,Jodio,  farcio,  sequor. 

19.  Write  down  the  adjectives  formed  from 
aurum  ;  aes  ;  argentum  ;  nix  ;  bos ;  flos  ; 
latum  ;  corpus  ;  spartium  :  onus  ;  lacrima  ; 
quercus. 

20.  Distinguish  between  alius,  alter ;  illic, 
iliac,  mine  ;  quando,  aliquando,  quandoque  ; 
inde,  istine ;  quatluor,  quater,  quaternus, 
qiiartns,  quartarius,  quadrinius. 

21.  Give  the  diminutive  forms  of  ager, 
codex,  corona,  dies,  flos,  f rater,  ignis,  lapis, 
liber,  labrum,  pars,  signum. 

22.  Give  instances  of  substantives  de- 
fective in  case  or  defective  in  number  ;  and 
name  six  nouns  which  employ  their  plural 
in  a  special  sense. 


For  the  Loquacious. — Be  economical 
in  the  use  of  your  mother-tongue.  Apply 
your  terms  of  praise  with  precision  ;  use 
epithets  with  some  degree  of  judgment  and 
fitness.  Do  not  waste  your  breath  and 
highest  words  upon  inferior  objects,  and  find 
that,  when  you  have  met  with  something 
which  really  is  superlatively  great  and  good, 
the  terms  by  which  you  would  distinguish  it 


[  have  all  been  thrown  away  upon  inferior 
i  things — that  you  are  bankrupt  in  expression. 
If  a  thing  is  simply  good,  say  so  ;  if  pretty, 
say  so  ;  if  very  pretty,  say  so  ;  if  fine,  say 
so  ;  if  very  fine,  say  so  ;  if  grand,  say  so  ;  if 
sublime,  say  so  ;  if  magnificent,  say  so  ;  if 
splendid,  say  so.  These  words  all  have  dif- 
ferent meanings,  and  you  may  say  them  all 
of  as  many  different  objects,  and  not  use  the 
word  "  perfect"  once. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 
SAMUEL  McAllister,  Toronto,  editor. 


NORTH  HASTINGS  UNIFORM  PRO- 
MOTION EXAMINATIONS.* 

Entrance  to  Junior   Third  Clas%. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Full  marks  to  be  given  for  correct  solu- 
tions only.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
marks  to  be  given  for  correct  method  with- 
out correct  answer. 

I.  Add  ten,  fifty  thousand  and  eight,  two 
hundred  and  four,  nine  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  and  seventy,  five  thousand  and 
nine,  four,  three  hundred  and  three  thousand 
and  three. 

II.  Multiply  the  difference  between  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  and  one  million  by 
eight  thousand  and  seventy. 

III.  A  farmer  sells  the  following  articles : 
66  eggs  at  10  cts.  a  dozen,  14  ducks  at  30  cts. 
a  pair,  17  pounds  of  butter  at  18  cts.  a  pound, 
and  (>()  pounds  of  cheese  at  1 1  cts.  a  pound. 
In  payment  he  gets  $5.86  cash,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  sugar  at  ii  cents :  how  many  pounds 
should  he  receive? 

IV.  When  two  numbers  are  multiplied  to- 
gether we  get  614191113271;  one  of  the 
numbers  being  879,  what  is  the  other  ? 

V.  Divide  345763  by  72  by  factors. 

VI.  Find  the  value  of  3050  +  67  +  76494  - 
64001 +  50050  -  30205. 

VII.  John  has  $84,  Henry  has  $173, 
Robert  has  $18  less  than  what  John  and 
Henry  together  have,  James  has  $103  more 
than  the  difference  between  John's  and  Ro- 
bert's money,  and  Simon  has  nine  times  as 
much  as  all  of  the  others ;  how  much  money 
have  the  five  men  got  ? 


*  Forwarded  for  publication  in  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Macintosh,  I.  P.  S.,  Madoc. 


SPELLING. 

Read  very  distinctly,  and  give  necessary 
explanations.  Four  marks  to  be  given  for 
each  number  correctly  spelled ;  nothing  given 
for  numbers  in  which  any  errors  are  made. 
Writing  is  to  be  judged  from  this  paper. 

1.  Edith  laid  a  pin-cushion  on  the  table. 

2.  Going  into  their  aunt's  room. 

3.  I  don't  know  that  he  was  mayor  of 
Belleville. 

4.  In  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 

5.  Prettily.     A  tiny  coral  isle. 

6.  Beneath  Thine  own  almighty  wings. 

7.  I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 

8.  Tortoise,  perceive,  believe. 

9.  Sure  to  succeed  ;  herbs  and  flowers. 

10.  Sieve,  seize,  cease,  wistful  eyes. 

11.  Mighty  jerk,  woful  case. 

12.  Deseronto,  Moira,  Stirling. 

13.  Almost  stifled,  clothed  in  complete 
armor. 

14.  Sword,  shield,  psalms. 

15.  Wrote  the  following  epitaph. 

16.  Their  poultry,  gentleman's  cloak. 

17.  Joke,  gaily,  honest. 

18.  The  scene  which  he  had  seen. 

19.  Henry  sighed.     The  pain  in  his  side. 

20.  Nephew,  assistance,  biting. 

21.  Break  all  the  basins. 

22.  A  weary  traveller  would  grieve  to 
lose  it. 

23.  Henry,  Wednesday,  Christmas. 

24.  Those  who  heed  his  treacherous  woo- 
ing. 

25.  Tough,  dough,  plough,  thought. 

READING. 

Re-write  the  following,  for  italicized  ex- 
pressions using  their  meaning.  Answer  the 
questions.  Four  marks  for  each  number. 
Marks  should  be  deducted  for  bad  spelling. 

I.  She  began  to  see  the  results  of  her 
labour. 
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2.  She  felt  inclined  to  seize  any  good  thing. 

3.  Little  bosoms  (shoul^)  throb  to  do  what 
the  Lord  will  please.    What  does  this  mean  ? 

4.  To  correct  htx  faults. 

5.  Their  father's  will  was  read. 

6.  God  will  not  fail  to  mark  your  neglect. 

7.  Dearly  she  loved  to  ponder  it  o'er. 

8.  On  this  account  the  king  made  a  wicked 
law. 

9.   "In  storm   and   in   sunshine,  whatever 
assail, 
We'll  onward  and  conquer,  and  never 
say  fail." 
Re-write  the  above  in  your  own  words. 

10.  Expressive  of  her  belie/ \n  the  fact. 

11.  "Teach  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread 

The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed." 
Explain  this  in  your  own  words. 

12.  Write  the  first  verse  of  *'  The  Evening 
Hymn." 

13.  1  perceive  that  he  is  not  to  be  depended 
on. 

14.  What  should  we  learn  from  the  lesson 
about  "The  Lark  and  its  Young  Ones?" 

15.  I  really  cannot  manage  to  go. 

16.  She  knew  not  whither  he  was  gone. 

17.  Presently  he  left  them  and  went  away. 

18.  He  fled  to  his  glen  in  dismay. 

19.  This  attracted  the  notice  of  the  men. 

20.  Courage  and  presence  of  mind  were 
then  much  needed. 


Entrance  to  Senior  Third  Class. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Only  correct  solutions  should  be  awarded 
full  marks.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  full  value  should  be  given  for  a  correct 
method  when  the  answer  is  incorrect.  Neat- 
ness should  be  noticed. 

I.  Multiply  705929  by  40090,  and  divide 
the  result  by  8493. 

II.  Define  product,  quotient,  factors  of  a 
number,  Arabic  notation,  reduction,  denomi- 
nation. 

in.  Write  the  tables  of  avoirdupois 
weight,  long  measure,  Troy  wei;jht,  time 
measure  and  dry  measure,  omitting  denomi- 
nations not  used  in  Ontario.    Do  this  neatly. 

State  carefully  the  uses  to  which  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  Troy  weight  and  long  measure 
are  applied. 


V.  How  many  cords  of  wood  at  $5|  a 
cord  will  pay  for  50  hogsheads  of  sugar  at 
$44  a  hogshead  ? 

VI.  A  grocer  bought  120  turkeys  at  3  for 
$2,  and  sold  them  at  15  for  $17;  how  much 
did  he  gain  ? 

VIII.  In  17543  ounces  of  butter  how 
many  tons,  cwts.,  lbs.  and  ozs.  are  there? 

IX.  In  1 45324 1  inches  how  many  miles, 
rods,  yards,  etc.? 

X.  How  much  butter  at  18  cents  a  pound 
should  be  given  for  45  pounds  of  sugar  at  15 
pounds  for  $1.20? 


Re-write  the  following,  for  italicized  ex- 
pressions using  their  meanings.  Answer  the 
questions.     Five  marks  for  each  number. 

I.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  ad- 
miration on  visiting  the  haunts  of  the  beaver. 

II.  At  the  head  of  ani??ial  creation. 

III.  If  half  humanity  were  as  intelligent^ 
as  provident,  as  laborious. 

IV.  Water  is  the  only  medium  he  can  use. 

V.  Distaste  to  its  thraldom. 

VI.  Exposed  themselves  to  great  straits. 

VII.  A  strong  faculty  for  statuary. 

VIII.  An  effective  6\s\i,  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  sensation. 

IX.  Clinging  with  the  tenacity  of  a  drown- 
ing man. 

X.  She  thought  of  Him  who  stilled  the 
waves  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Relate  the 
incident  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

XI.  What  lessons  can  be  learned  from 
the  stories  of  "Boots  and  his  brothers,"  and 
"The  lost  camel?" 

XII.  Famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  dis- 
cerning. 

XIII.  In  behalf  oi  the  nose  it  will  quickly 
appear. 

XIV.  Appreciate  their  privileges. 

XV.  Pursuing  a  liberal  course  of  study. 

XVI.  Who  drag  themselves  to  it  as  an 
intolerable  task.  In  re-writing  the  extract 
supply  any  words,  after  "as,"  which  are 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning. 

XVII.  We'll  sing  at  St.  Anne's  our  part- 
ing hymn.     What  and  where  is  St.  Anne's  ? 

XVI II.  Apparently  with  the  view  of  warn- 
ing him  of  impending  danger. 
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Hate  W\i\ijlatiery  and  conceit. 
XX.  Write   the   first   stanza   of   "Better 
than  gold." 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  •*  I  have  heard  of  a  beautiful  ball  which 
floats  in  the  sweet  blue  air,  and  has  little, 
soft,  white  clouds  about  it  as  it  swings  along. 
There  are  many  charming  and  astonishing 
things  to  b©  told  of  this  ball,  and  some  of 
them  you  shall  hear." 

Note. — The  words  in  the  above  extract 
are  to  be  classified  and  reasons  given  for  the 
classification,  thus : — Are  says  something 
about  words,  therefore  it  is  a  verb ;  in  shows 
the  relation  between  words  and  extract^  there- 
fore it  is  a  preposition. 

II.  Write  sentences  containing  the  fol- 
lowing words: — river,  dog,  comes,  black, 
shrieked,  faint,  above,  their,  there,  boy's, 
minuend,  seen,  hidden,  did. 

III.  Draw  a  line  under  each  subject  in 
these  sentences,  and  a  double  line  under  each 
predicate. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Define  volcano,  desert,  channel,  oasis, 
water-shed,  basin  of  a  river,  mountain  range. 

II.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  North  Ame- 
rica, showing  the  course  of  the  following 
rivers,  the  boundaries  of  the  countries,  and 
the  positions  of  the  following  lakes,  penin- 
sulas, etc. : — St.  Lawrence,  Superior,  Michi- 
gan, Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  St.  Clair,  Cham- 
plain,  Great  Salt,  Ottawa,  Mackenzie  and 
Peace;  Winnipeg  (lake),  Great  Bear,  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  Saskatchewan,  Red  River, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Rio  Grande,  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Yucatan,  Cape  Farewell, 
Sable,  Hatteras,  Mendocino,  Vancouver, 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Victoria,  Halifax,  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Rocky  Mountains,  Alleghany,  Colum- 
bia (river). 

III.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  sea 
level?  Which  is  higher  above  the  sea  level, 
Toronto  or  Belleville  ?  Give  reasons  for 
your  opinion. 

IV.  What  and  where  are  the  following : — 
Boston,  Emerson,  Assiniboine,  New  Orleans, 
St.  John,  Victoria,  Juan  de  Fuca,  Galapagos, 
Joannes,  Hatteras,  Brazos,  Sicily,  Sumatra, 
Japan,  Horn,  Torres? 


SPELLING. 

Read  very  distinctly.  Give  necessary  ex- 
planations. Four  marks  for  each  number 
correctly  spelled ;  nothing  to  be  given  for  a 
number  in  which  any  errors  occur.  Writing 
is  to  be  judged  from  this  paper. 

1.  Slighting  ancient  foot-marks. 

2.  He  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  thief. 

3.  Pursuing  a  liberal  course  of  study. 

4.  Encountered  some  rough  weather. 

5.  Similarly,  scythe,  separate,  rouse. 

6.  Conceived  a  new  and  original  method. 

7.  Character,  soap,  soup,  hearth. 

8.  The  bowl  was  broken  in  the  row. 

9.  Suddenly  divined  his  apparent  mean- 
ing. 

10.  A  most  Christian  vengeance. 

11.  Determined  to  follow  a  system  of 
management. 

12.  Dumb,  grateful,  roost. 

13.  She  sent  Henry  with  ten  cents  for 
some  scent. 

14.  As  confiding  an  assurance. 

15.  He  accompanied  them  to  more  south- 
ern regions. 

16.  Merely  straightened  his  plumes. 

17.  To  search  the  balm  in  its  odorous  cell. 

18.  Guide,  height,  gilt,  frame. 

19.  Received  more  injuries  than  a  few 
bruises. 

20.  Fought  desperately,  hoarse. 

21.  Frightened  away  by  a  guilty  con- 
science. 

22.  Whole  trees  are  gnawed  down. 

23.  The  diameter  of  an  ordinary  stove- 
pipe. 

24.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  British  Colum- 
bia. 

25.  It  was  evident  his  flight  was  impeded. 

Entrance  to  Junior  Fourth  Class. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Define  isthmus,  strait,  peninsula,  island, 
bay. 

II.  Name  (in  order),  commencing  with 
British  Columbia,  the  provinces  and  terri- 
tories of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  name 
the  capital  and  principal  towns  and  cities  of 
each,  and  state  where  each  town  and  city 
you  have  named  is  situated. 
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III.  Name  the  countries  that  border  on 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

IV.  What  mountain  ranges  would  you 
cross  in  a  journey  from  Vienna  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  going  by  way  of  Berne  and  Lyons  ? 

V.  Describe  a  trip  by  water  from  Belle- 
ville to  Quebec,  naming  the  large  towns,  etc., 
near  which  you  would  pass. 

VI.  Where  are  the  following : — Straits — 
Gibraltar,  The  Sound,  Malacca,  Behring, 
Northumberland.  Islands — Corsica,  New 
Zealand,  Vancouver,  Japan,  Sicily.  Rivers 
— Obi,  Ganges,  Danube,  Niger,  La  Plata. 
Towns  —  Bombay,  Alexandria,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Philadelphia? 

READING. 

Re-write  the  following,  using  equivalents 
for  italicized  expressions.  Answer  the  ques- 
tions. 

I.  From  time  immemorial. 

II.  A  Frenchman  ol  elegant  address. 

III.  He  manifested  the  pleasure  he  expe- 
rienced in  a  manner  singularly  enthusiastic. 

IV.  With  frantic  gestures  appealing  for 
aid. 

V.  Write  the  last  two  stanzas  of  "  Twenty 
Years  Ago." 

VI.  Express  in  prose  the  ideas  contained 
in  these  stanzas. 

Vn.  Relate  briefly  the  story  upon  which 
the  poem  of  "  Beth  Gelert  "  is  founded. 

VIII.  Bereft  of  every  earthly  gem. 

IX.  The  tempter's  wiles  their  souls  from 
bliss  may  sever.  Who  is  here  called  "the 
tempter?  " 

X.  Write  sentences  containing  the  follow- 
ing words: — sear,  contemporaries,  emotion, 
reflect,  seen,  pernicious. 

XI.  I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  regis- 
ters of  existence  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the 
departed.  What  are  here  called  registers  of 
existence  ?     Why  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Define  sentence,  subject,  predicate, 
predicate  adjective,  transitive  verb,  co-ordi- 
nate conjunction,  gender,  number,  compari- 
son, participle,  tense. 

II.  Name  the  modifiers  of  the  subject. 


III.  Name  the  modifications  (inflections) 
of  the  noun,  pronoun  and  verb. 

IV.  Give  the  plural  of  leaf,  lady's,  story, 
money,  potato ;  the  masculine  of  spinster, 
duchess,  czarina,  belle;  and  the  objective 
plural  of  I,  thou,  thine,  me,  her,  who. 

V.  Analyze  (giving  subject,  complements, 
verb,  complements  of  verb) : — 

1.  In  the  hereafter  angels  may 

Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away. 

2.  Clad  in  a  robe  of  everlasting  snow,  Jlf 
Everest   towers    above    all   other    mountain 
peaks  of  the  globe. 

3.  On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross 
she  wore. 

VI.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  ex- 
tracts in  question  V. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Full  work  must  be  given.  Only  solutions 
correct  as  to  method  and  answer  are  to  re- 
ceive full  value.  For  correct  work  without 
a  correct  answer  not  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  full  value  should  be  given. 

I.  Write  four  multiples  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing numbers: — 25  and  16. 

II.  Define  accurately — factor,  H.  C.  F. , 
L.  C.  M.,  a  fraction  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms. 

III.  A  degree  is  69  miles,  53  rods,  z\  feet 
long;  how  far  from  each  other,  in  miles, 
etc.,  are  two  places  which  are  32  degrees 
apart.     (Use  factors.) 

IV.  A  farmer  owns  640  acres,  142  sq. 
rods,  29  sq.  yards  of  land  ;  he  has  under 
cultivation  9  fields,  each  containing  9  acres, 
23  yards,  and  28  fields,  each  containing  14 
acres,  139  rods,  19  yards:  how  much  land 
(in  acres,  etc.)  has  he  uncultivated? 

V.  By  what  must  7  miles,  245  rods,  15 
feet  be  multiplied  to  give  133  acres,  3  yards 
as  product? 

VI.  Find  the  total  cost  of  59  eggs  at  11 
cents  a  dozen,  347  pounds  of  hay  at  $14  a 
ton,  39  feet  of  lumber  at  $9  a  thousand,  and 
a  pile  of  wood  25  feet  long,  9  feet  high,  and 
4  feet  wide  at  $2  a  cord. 

VII.  What  is  the  weight  of  ;^ioo,ooo 
worth  of  gold  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  if  i 
ounce  Troy  be  worth  £\  5^.? 

VIII.  If  I  own  three-fourths  of  four-fifths 
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of  two-thirds  of  a  ship  worth  $20,ckx),  and 
sell  one-fourth  of  the  ship,  what  will  the  part 
I  have  left  be  worth  ? 

SrELLING. 

The  examiner  will  please  read  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  give  all  necessary  explanations. 
Four  marks  are  to  be  given  for  each  number. 
One  error  destroys  the  number.  Writing  is 
to  be  judged  from  the  last  three  numbers  of 
this  paper. 

1.  Discreeter  grown,  rebellion. 

2.  A  perilous  adventure  befell  him. 

3.  Worshipped  such  deities. 

4.  Loading  and  firing  his  rifle. 

5.  Appalling,  murderous,  ceased. 

6.  A  miniature  crimping  machine. 

7.  The  ship  Indian,  of  London. 

8.  Scorpion,  lizard,   partridge,  decision. 

9.  Cunningly  curled,  balance. 

10.  Stored  in  artful  cells  their  luscious 
hoard. 

11.  Plied  their  paddles  desperately. 

12.  Heroism,  catastrophe,  a  plait  of  hair. 

13.  Calmly  he  renewed  his  orders. 

14.  The  fowls  were  bred  on  bread  made 
of  rye. 

15.  Vancouver's  Island,  senate,  carrot. 

16.  Double-barrelled,  parish,  satin. 

17.  Some  cordial,  endearing  report. 

18.  Moccasins  for  the  feet. 

19.  Wild  as  zebras,  frolicsome  as  kittens. 

20.  Arctic  seaman,  widow,  sterile. 

21.  Of  course,  he  is  coarse  in  his  speech. 

22.  Do  not  lie  in  the  lye. 

23.  A  horde  of  gypsies  with  a  hoard  of 
money. 

24.  The  heifer  is  of  great  weight. 

25.  Model,  salary,  prophecy,  profited. 


Entrance  to  Senior  Fourth  Class. 

SPELLING. 

The  examiner  will  please  read  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  give  all  necessary  explanations. 
Four  marks  are  to  be  given  for  each  number. 
One  error  to  destroy  a  number.  Writing  to 
be  judged  from  the  last  three  numbers. 

1.  Published  an  exaggerated  account. 

2.  Chiefly   the  workmanship  of   Esqui- 
maux. 

3.  An  elegant,  broad,  gray  feather. 


4.  Salvo  of  ordnance,  hypocrisy. 

5.  Ships  in  the  anchorage,  colossal  con- 
ceit. 

6.  Commodity  of  value,  a  docile  cat. 

7.  His  politics  were  of  an  accommodating 
character. 

8.  Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 

9.  Independence,  gentility. 

10.  Indomitable,  irresistible. 

11.  Murdered  at  Cape  St.  Roque. 

12.  No  Lethean  drug  for  eastern  lands, 
nor  poison  draught  for  ours. 

13.  Scilly.     Sicily. 

14.  Constellation  of  Elysian  isles. 

15.  Grammar,  arithmetic,  neuter. 

16.  Deseronto,  Belleville,  Marmora. 

17.  A  saucer  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 

18.  A  sugar  maple  tree. 

19.  Hematite  iron,  wholly  unsuitable. 

20.  He  will  cede  to  me  the  right  to  plant 
seed. 

21.  The  Toronto  and  Ottawa  Railroad. 

22.  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  M.P. 

23.  Proceeding,  preceding. 

24.  Untamable,  susceptible. 

25.  Descendants,  quarrelling. 


Re-write  the  following,  using  equivalents 
for  italicized  expressions. 

I.  Disseminated  an  exaggerated  report  of 
its  natural  attractions. 

II.  Scarce  wotting  if  alive  but  for  the 
pangs  they  feel.  Express  this  in  your  own 
words. 

III.  The  river  of  their  hope  at  length  is 
drawing  nigh.  What  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression "  river  of  their  hope?" 

IV.  It  is  their  immunity  from  danger  amid 
these  mountain  fastnesses  which  thus  recruits 
the  waste. 

V.  His  sinuous  path  by  blazes  wound 
among  trunks  whose  tangled  architecture 
fraught    with    many    a    shape    grotesquely 

wrought. 

VI.  Reason  forsook  her  shattered  throne. 
What  does  this  mean?  Why  is  the  word 
"  throne  "  used? 

VII.  These  characteristics  were  soon 
swamped  by  accessions  from  Massachusetts. 
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VIII.  It  was  not  until  the  patent  had 
nearly  expired  that  Sir  Humphry,  etc. 

IX.  The  disastrous  attempt  at  colonization. 

X.  The  Maritime  Provinces  have  exten- 
sive coal  measures.     Name  these  Provinces. 

XI.  Rival  the  constellations. 

XII.  Who  were  the  United  Empire  Loy- 
alists ? 

XIII.  O  spread  thy  mighty  hand, 

Gigantic  grown  by  toil. 
What  fact  makes  the  allusion  in  the  last  line 
very  apt  ? 

XIV.  When  the  morning  stars  sang  to-   • 
gether.     What  time  is  meant  ?  I 

XV.  No  Royal  road  to  learning.  What 
is  meant  by  this? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  Ontario,  lo- 
cating the  Thames,   Trent,  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  Manitoulin  Island,  and  the  following   : 
towns  and  cities : — Peterborough,  Port  Hope,    ' 
Ottawa,  Perth,  Hamilton,  Collingwood,God- 
erich,  Port  Stanley,  Brantford,  Cornwall. 

II.  Name  and  locate  the  chief  towns  in   ; 
New  Brunswick  and  Quebec.  ; 

III.  Name  and  locate  the  British  posses-    j 
sions  in  Asia,  America  ^nd  Africa. 

IV.  What  European  countries  border  on    I 
the  Mediterranean  and  North  Seas? 

V.  What  and  where  are — Rhine,  Calcutta, 
Cape  Town,  St.  Roque,  Cuba,  Winnipeg, 
Egypt,  Alps,  Torres,  Aden  ? 

VI.  What  causes  led  to  the  confederation 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  in  1867?     Name 
these  provinces.     Name  the  remaining  prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion  in  the  order  of  their   j 
admission  into  confederation. 

VII.  What  caused  the  waV  of  1812-1815? 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Define  imperative  mood,  present  perfect 
tense,  strong  verb,  complex  sentence,  rela- 
tive pronoun,  case. 

II.  Name  and  define  the  various  classes   , 
of  subordinate  statements. 

III.  Correct  where  necessary,  giving  rea- 
sons:—  ! 


1.  Who  does  this  coat  belong  to  ? 

2.  I  do  not  know  whom  they  were. 

3.  My  book  is  larger  than  your's. 

4.  I  bought  it  of  Mrs.  Wilson;  she  who 
keep  the  shop. 

5.  Every  one  should  have  their  lives  in- 
sured. 

6.  He  has  seen  me. 

7-  Jane  has  came  to  school. 

IV.  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young 
hero  sleeps, 
And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze 
and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

1.  Analyze  fully. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

V.  Give  the  third  singular  of  the  verbs 
sing  and  see,  in  each  of  the  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative mood,  active  voice. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Full  work  must  be  given. 
I.  Simplify 

<  Hi  +  SA 


r  1  o» 


II.  Find  the  total  cost  of  314  pounds  of 
wheat  at  $1.12  per  bushel,  25S  pounds  of 
barley  at  85  cents  per  bushel,  1257  pounds 
of  hay  at  $14  per  ton,  25  planks,  averaging 
II  inches  in  width,  13  feet  long,  and  2^ 
inches  thick,  at  $9  per  1000  feet. 

III.  Find  the  value  of 

2.8  of  2.27        4.4  of  2.83      .6.8  of  3 
:-; —    H ; :—r-  of . 

1. 136  1.6  +  2.629  2.25 

IV.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2} 
days,  B  and  C  in  2^  days,  and  A,  B  and  C 
in  1 1  days.  In  what  time  can  A  and  C  do 
the  work? 

V.  How  long  must  a  pile  of  wood  12  feet 
wide  and  ii  feel  high  be,  so  that,  at  $2.25 
per  cord,  it  may  cost  $40.50  ? 

VI.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  ^,  |,  ^,  and  ^\. 

VII.  Express  .75  of  ;^i6  12s.  %d.  as  a 
decimal  of  ;!^I4  17^.  (>d. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

The  accompanying  method  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  arith- 
metic has  been  found  very  useful  in  the  In- 
spectorale  of  East  Victoria.  The  object  is 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  pupils 
can  do  correctly  the  work  that  they  have 
gone  over,  rather  than  to  find  out  how  far 
on  they  are  in  the  book.  Two  columns  are 
ruled  for  each  class.  The  first  column  is  for 
the  number  of  pupils  who  try  the  question  ; 
the  second  column  is  for  the  number  who  get 
the  right  answer. 

188... 


Arithmetic. 

Class 
I. 

Class 
II. 

Class  1 
III.    1 

Class  j 
IV.    j 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

J 

1 

— 

— i 

Ivlultiplication 

_-__! 

Division     

Numeration 

— 

— 

-— 

1 



— 

" 

Compound  Addition. 
Compound  Subtr'n... 
Compound  Multip'n. 

1 

j 

1  1 

Compound  Division. 
Fractions,  Addition.. 
Fractions,  Subtr'n.... 
Fractions,  Mukip'u.. 
Fractions,  Division. . 
Decimals  

— 

— 

i 

L 
1 

J-L 

i     I 

1      1 

— 

_ 

Problem,  Wood  

' 

Problem,  Wheat 

Problem,  Carpet 

( percent.) 

1 

i 

i 

The  u«^ual  plan  is  to  range  the  pupils  on 
the  floor  at  the  side  of  the  room  and  near 
the  blackboard.  The  first  question  is  set  on 
the  blackboard,  and  the  number  in  each  class 
who  try  the  question  is  entered  in  the  proper 


column.     The  pupil   who  gets  done  first  is 
directed  to  pass  up  to  a  spot  indicated  by 
the  examiner,  and   the  rest   to   pass  up  as 
they  finish  the  work.     The  distance  between 
those  who  have  done  and  those  who  have 
not  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  class — the 
smaller  the  class,  the  less  the  distance.     The 
examiner  begins  to  examine  the  first  slate  as 
soon  as  ready.     If  right,  the  pupil  moves  up 
a  little  further ;  if  wrong,  he  retains  his  place. 
The  other  slates  are  examined  in  the  same 
way — those  who  are  right  going  up,  those 
who   are    wrong  retaining   their   places,   or 
pass  down  to  make  room  for  those  that  are 
right.     As  soon  as  the  last  slate  is  examined, 
the  number  correct  must  be  inserted  in  the 
proper  column.     If  necessary,  the  examiner 
may   require    the   pupils   in    the    respective 
classes  to  raise  the  hand  thus  :    "as  far  as 
this,"  pointing  to  the  last  pupil  who  was 
right ;  "Third  Class,  raise  hands  ;"  **  Hands 
down;"  "  Second  Class,  raise  hands,"  and  so 
on.     Then  "Clean  slates."     The  slates  when 
clean  are   to  be  placed  under  the  left  arm 
without  word  of  command.     When  all  the 
slates   are  properly  placed,  "Face,"  "For- 
ward," "Front."     The  class  will  then  be  in 
the  same  position  as  at  commencing,  except 
the  places  changed.    At  the  word  "Forward," 
those  in  front  should  move  slowly,  and  those 
behind  faster,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces. 
Clean  the  blackboard,  set  down  the  second 
!    question,  and  proceed  as  before. 
i        In  a  mixed  school  it  is  better  to  begin 
\    with  the  lowest  work  ;  for  instance,  addition 
'    with  the  First  and  Second  Classes ;   in  sub- 
traction, call  up   the  Third   Class,  and  let 
those  who  think  they  cannot  do  the  questions 
I    take  their   seats.     Do  the  same  with  other 
'    questions,  allowing  those  to  take  their  seats 
i    who  think  they  cannot  do  the  work,  and 
I    calling  up  higher  classes  from  lime  to  time. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercise  add  the  columns, 
find    the    aggregate    of   questions    and    the 
aggregate  of  correct  answers,  and  take  the 
percentage.     The    form    may  be    varied    to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  school.     It  may 
be  written,  printed,  or  struck  off  with  the 
1  ithogram —  Communicated. 
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CHRONICLE    OF    THE    MONTH. 


South  Simcoe  Teachers  in  Conven- 
tion at  Beeton.— On  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, the  eighth  session  of  the  South  Simcoe 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  public 
school  at  Beeton.  About  fifty  teachers  were 
present,  and  the  session  was  in  many  ways 
interesting  and  profitable.  Business  was 
commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  the  president. 
Rev.  Thos.  McKee,  I.  P.  S.,  presiding. 
After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
confirmed,  Mr.  T  J.  Atkins  took  up  the 
subject  of  "  Notation  and  Addition."  This 
drew  out  some  excellent  remarks  as  to  the 
manner  of  teaching  these  subjects.  Mr. 
Wood,  of  the  Bradford  Model,  explained  a 
manner  of  using  dots  where  a  ball-frame  was 
not  available,  the  main  object  being  the  use 
of  concrete  numbers  in  beginning  Addition, 
and  strongly  recommended  the  thorough 
teaching  of  the  Addition  table.  The  Ques- 
tion Drawer  was  duly  opened  and  contents 
discussed.  Some  grammatical  questions 
drew  forth  the  warm  advocacy  of  a  few 
members  in  favour  of  their  respective  views, 
and  Bain,  Abbott,  and  Mason  were  wielded 
with  a  power  which  showed  a  close  study  of 
these  authorities. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  C.  W.  Chadwick, 
Alliston,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"Geography  in  Public  Schools."  This 
paper  was  so  excellent,  and  so  much  in  accord 
with  the  most  approved  methods  of  impart- 
ing instruction  in  this  subject,  that  it  pro- 
voked very  little  criticism.  Miss  Springer, 
of  Lisle  Public  School,  read  an  essay  on 
"The  Teacher  as  a  Moulder  of  Character," 
which  for  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  diction 
and  careful  thought,  well  arranged,  is  not 
often  surpassed  in  one  who  does  not  follow 
the  profession  of  authorship.  A  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  her  by  the  Con- 
vention.    A  paper  on  "  English  Literature," 


by  Mr.  Williams,  B.A.,  Col.  Inst.,  Colling- 
wood,  was  also  considered  worthy  of  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Among  many  of  the  excellencies  of 
this  essay,  was  the  advice  to  teachers  not  to 
remain  at  a  standstill,  but  to  take  up  some 
useful  study  and  pursue  it  diligently.  Of  all 
the  subjects  which  present  themselves  to  a 
student,  said  he,  none  give  more  real  plea- 
sure and  is  at  the  same  time  so  profitable. 

In  the  evening,  a  lecture,  *'  Leave  to  be 
Useful,"  was  delivered  in  the  court-house 
by  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam,  editor  Canadian 
Monthly  and  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly.  The  lecture,  in  substance,  was 
too  philosophical  to  be  appreciated  by  a 
mixed  audience,  who  always  demand  humour 
as  the  price  of  applause,  but  was  very  in- 
teresting to  the  teachers  who  heard  it.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Adam, 
who  is  certainly,  personally,  and  through 
the  medium  of  his  journal,  a  strong  friend  of 
the  profession. 

On  Friday,  Dr.  Forrest  discoursed  on 
Grammatical  Analysis,  showing  a  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  and  latest  writers. 
He  elucidated  some  difficult  points  in  the 
parsing  of  participles,  and  gave  a  system  of 
marks  to  show  the  different  relations  which 
words  bear  to  one  another,  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  school  work.  Mr.  E. 
Ferguson,  Bradford  Model  School,  on  the 
subject  "  Copy  Book  and  Commercial 
Writing,"  gave  a  clear  exposition  of  his 
methods  of  teaching  copy  book  writing  suc- 
cessfully, of  analysis  of  letters,  criticism  and 
correction  of  mistakes,  exercises  for  acquir- 
ing a  free  movement,  etc. ;  attributed  the 
scribbling  so  prevalent  among  teachers  to  the 
habit  of  hurriedly  taking  down  notes  in  our 
High  Schools  ;  and  showed  the  importance 
of  a  good  hand  as  a  material  factor  in  the 
decision,   where  a  situation  was  to  be  ob- 
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tained,  through  a  written  correspondence. 
Messrs.  Dickson  of  Hamilton,  and  Spotten 
of  Barrie,  were  absent  from  unavoidable 
causes,  and  their  subjects  were  consequently 
omitted.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year  :  President,  Frank 
Wood.  Vice-President,  C  W.  Chadwick. 
Sec-Treas.,  J.  C.  Morrison.  Committee — 
Dr.  Forrest,  T.  McKee,  E.  Ferguson,  and 
P.  Hobson. 

Cookstown  was  chosen  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting. — Bradford  Witness. 


Northumberland. — A  very  successful 
meeting  of  the  Northumberland  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Brighton  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  May.  During  the  short  forenoon 
session  general  topics  were  discussed,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions  : — Messrs.  Sykes, 
Black,  Dixon,  Biyd,  and  Inspector  Scarlett. 
At  2  p.m.  the  subject  of  "  Geography"  was 
introduced  in  an  able  essay  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Dixon,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Hayward.  Mr. 
R.  K.  Orr,  B.  A.,  next  discussed  the  "  Rail- 
ways of  Ontario."  He  referred  to  recent 
amalgamations,  and  described  somewhat 
minutely  the  location  and  projected  routes 
of  several  new  lines  of  railway,  in  addition 
to  tracing  the  older  lines.  Messrs.  R.  K. 
Orr,  B.A.,  G.  Dowler,  E.Scarlett,  1.  P.  S., 
and  D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A.,  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Text  Books,  and  instructed  to 
draft  a  resolution  on  the  subject.  "  Dis- 
cipline" was  presented  in  an  instructive  ad- 
dress by  the  President,  Mr.  George  Dowler, 
of  Brighton,  supported  by  Mr.  Geo.  Kirk, 
H.  M.,  Model  School,  Cobourg.  He  dwelt 
mainly  on  the  effect  of  suspensions  and  ex- 
pulsions at  the  Provincial  Model  Schools 
as  compared  with  other  modes  of  punishment 
adopted  throughout  the  Province.  The  Rev. 
T.  Cullen,  of  Brighton,  next  offered  an  ex- 
cellent address  on  the  "  Life  and  Work  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson."  He  was 
tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Association,  after 
which  a  resolution,  moved  by  Inspector 
Scarlett,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  T.  Cullen, 
was  passed  by  the  Association,  expressive  of 

17 


the  loss  felt  by  the  teachers  of  Northumber- 
land in  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryerson. 

"  Home  Work"  was  presented  in  an  ad- 
mirable address  by  D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A., 
who  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  re- 
quested to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  address  for 
publication.  Mr.  E.  Cochrane,  Deputy- 
Reeve  of  Cramahe,  referred  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  authorized  text  books,  and  spoke 
in  praise  of  the  present  mode  of  teaching  as 
compared  with  the  old  method. 

A  public  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  even- 
ing, by  Rev.  R.  H.  Harris,  of  Brighton,  on  the 
subject  of  the  "Relation  of  Public  School 
Teachers  to  the  State."  The  lecturer 
claimed  that  the  future  of  this  country  de- 
pended largely  on  the  character  of  its  teachers, 
and  advocated  a  more  general  and  thorough 
education  of  the  people  on  the  broad  basis 
of  Christianity,  as  the  best  means  of  building 
up  and  strengthening  the  State. 

Second  Day's  Proceedings. — On  motion  of 
Mr.  Hayward,  seconded  by^  Mr.  D.  I.  John- 
ston, a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
Inspector  to  take  such  steps  as  the  law  may 
allow,  and  may  seem  to  himself  advisable,  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  teachers  of  this 
county  at  the  Association  meetings.  The 
Committee  on  Text  Books  report  the  follow- 
ing :  "  In  our  opinion,  our  authorized  Geo- 
graphies should  be  revised,  in  order  not  only 
that  much  which  they  do  not  contain  (our 
Canadian  railways,  for  example)  may  be  in- 
serted, but  also  in  order  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  correction  of  numerous  errors  to 
be  found  in  the  maps  and  letterpress.  We  are 
also  of  opinion  that  our  present  Readers  should 
be  superseded  by  a  new  series  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible."  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted.  "  Practical  Arithmetic"  was 
introduced  in  an  excellent  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  D.  I.  Johnston.  The  Question 
Drawer  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis, 
B.  A.,  B.  Sc.  He  discouraged  the  practice 
of  handing  in  questions  of  little  or  no  general 
interest,  involving  lengthy  mathematical 
solutions.  Mr.  Geo.  Kirk  disposed  of  the 
questions  on  Grammar.  Dr.  McLellan  con- 
tinued the  subject  of  Arithmetic.  He  spoke 
for  a  short  time  on  the  importance  of  arith- 
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mctic  as  a  means  of  intellectual  development. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Black  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to 
deny  the  privilege  of  membership  to  persons 
convicted  of  supplanting  another  teacher,  or 
of  aiding,  abetting,  or  in  any  way  counte- 
nancing the  same.  After  some  further  busi- 
ness, the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  in  October. 


North  Hastings  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.— This  Association  met  in  Madoc,  May 
1 8th  and  19th.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  read  and  adopted,  after  which  the  re- 
port of  Committee  on  Promotion  Examina- 
tions was  read  and  approved,  and  the  action 
of  the  Committee  endorsed.  The  printed 
regulations  for  the  examinations  were  then 
adopted.  Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  Dele- 
gate to  the  Provincial  Association.  Mr. 
Beall  read  an  article  from  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, entitled  "Hints  on  Reading."  Miss 
Wootton  taught  a  Primary  Reading  Class  in 
a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  be  instructive 
to  those  who  saw  and  heard  it.  A  short  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  followed.  After  a 
reading  by  Miss  McDermid,  Dr.  McLellan 
introduced  the  subject  of  "Intelligent  Teach- 
ing of  the  Simple  Rules."  He  showed  how 
to  give  ideas  of  numbers  by  presenting  ob- 
jects arranged  so  as  to  catch  the  attention. 
He  then  gave  hints  on  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  simple  rules,  and  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  importance  of  the  Unitary 
Method.  Mr.  Hicks  introduced  the  subject 
of  History,  dealing  with  it  generally.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
in  teaching  this  as  well  other  subjects  is  to 
prepare  the  pupils  to  work  for  themselves. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  McLellan  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  on  "Teacher  and  Parent  in 
relation  to  the  School"  a  to  large  and  in- 
terested audience,  who  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  lecture  by  frequent  applause, 
and  by  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


On  Friday,  Mr.  Mackintosh  addressed  the 
teachers  on  the  approaching  Uniform  Pro- 
motion Examinations.  After  this  he  took 
up  the  subject  of  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, giving  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  proper  teaching  of  these  important  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Jenkins  then  discussed  the  geo- 
graphy of  North  America,  which  he  would 
teach  by  means  of  both  map  and  map-sketch. 
After  a  short  discussion.  Dr.  McLellan  took 
up  the  subject  of  "  Reading,  and  how  to  im- 
prove it."  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
reading,  and  advised,  in  teaching  it  to  be- 
ginners, to  combine  the  phonic  with  the 
word  method,  and  to  analyze  all  simple 
words.  The  subject  of  SchoorManagemeni 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  gave  many 
j  valuable  hints  on  the  management  of  pupils 
I  both  in  the  school  and  at  home,  dwelling 
I  specially  on  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
parents  interested  in  the  school.  In  the 
afternoon,  after  a  reading  by  Mr.  Hicks,  Dr. 
McLellan  discussed  the  subject  of  Good  and 
Bad  Questioning,  giving  examples  of  both. 
He  spoke  first  of  the  objects  of  questioning, 
then  the  qualifications  of  the  questioner,  and 
lastly  of  the  characteristics  of  good  questions. 
Dr.  Dafoe  then  gave  a  valuable  address  on 
Hygiene,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Association.  A  reading  by  Miss 
Riddell  followed,  after  which  it  was  moved 
"That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be 
tendered  to  Dr.  McLellan,  for  his  valuable 
assistance  in  making  this  a  successful  meet- 
ing." To  this  Dr.  McLellan  briefly  re- 
plied. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion since  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
resolutions  were  moved  expressive  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Province  and  by  Education 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  "  to  whose  wise 
conception  and  great  administrative  abilities 
the  Province  owes  its  unrivalled  system  of 
national  education." 
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Chambers's  Etymological  Dictionary 
OF  THE  English  Language  ;  Edited  by 
Andrew  Findlater,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  :  W.  and  R.  Cham- 
bers ;  Toronto  :  Rose-Belford  Publishing 
Company.   1882. 

The  work,  of  which  the  above  is  a  new 
and  thoroughly-revised  edition,  is  too  well 
known  and  appreciated  to  need  any  particu- 
lar commendation  at  our  hands.  Consider- 
ing its  low  price,  there  is  no  lexicon  of  the 
language  that  can  compete  with  it,  as  a  gen- 
erally accurate  and  useful  aid  to  the  English 
student.  The  new  edition  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  great  improvement  on  the  previous 
one,  particularly  in  the  advantage  taken  by 
the  new  editor  of  the  researches  of  recent 
scholars,  French  and  German,  and  of  the 
*'new  English  school  of  philologists,  who,"  as 
the  editor  says,  "  have  done  so  much  during 
the  last  twenty  years  to  promote  the  historic 
and  scientific  study  of  our  own  language." 
The  work,  moreover,  is  much  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  increased  size  of  the  type  in 
which  the  new  edition  has  been  "set,"  and  by 
the  large  addition  to  the  book  of  a  multitude 
of  new  words,  scientific  terms,  etc.  An- 
other improvement  will  be  found  in  the 
words  following  a  strictly  alphabetical  order, 
instead  of  being  grouped  under  the  stem  or 
root-word,  as  was  the  case  in  previous  edi- 
tions. Considerable  useful  matter,  in  the 
shape  of  appendices,  appears  in  the  new 
edition,  and  adds  bulk  and  value  to  the 
book. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  work,  and  one 
that  is  more  characteristic  of  the  admirable 
dictionary  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Stormonth 
— the  lexicon,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
par  excellence,  of  the  language — is  the  com- 
pilation of  the  compound  and  other  derived 
words  and  phrases,  grouped  under  the  pa- 
rent word,  throughout  the  lexicon.  This 
feature  is  happily  enlarged    in  the   present 


edition,  though  it  falls  far  short  of  Stor- 
month's  work  in  the  characteristic  we  have 
pointed  out.  To  make  our  meaning  intelli- 
gible, we  will  cite  a  few  words  from  the  pre- 
sent and  earlier  editions  of  Chambers'  book, 
and  also  from  the  new  one  of  Stormonth's. 
To  take  the  inflected  and  compound  words 
under  the  word  "  break,"  for  example,  we 
have  in  both  editions  of  Chambers  the  fol- 
lowing :  Breakage,  breaker,  breakfast,  and 
breakwater.  The  addition  to  these  in  the 
new  issue  are  the  following  :  Break  cover, 
break  down,  break  ground,  break  the  ice, 
break  a  lance,  break  upon  the  wheel,  break 
with,  breaking-in,  and  breakneck.  The 
additional  fulness  of  Stormonth's  book  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  by  our  adding  the  deri- 
vatives supplied  in  the  latter,-  in  excess  of 
those  already  quoted.  These  are  some  of 
them :  Breaking,  broke,  broken,  to  break  up, 
to  break  forth,  to  break  in,  to  break  from, 
to  break  upon,  to  break  through,  to  break 
off,  to  break  loose,  to  break  out,  a  break-up, 
to  break  the  heart,  break  of  day,  and  break- 
fasting— all  of  which  are  fully  defined,  and  the 
hyphen,  where  necessary,  properly  supplied. 
The  matter  of  supplying  the  hyphen  is,  we 
notice,  carelessly  attended  to  in  the  new 
'*  Chambers;"  and  to  proof-readers,  and  ac- 
curate writers  for  the  press,  this  grave  omis- 
sion  will  greatly  detract  from  the  value  which 
they  would  otherwise  place  upon  the  work. 
The  following,  which  we  alight  upon  at  ran- 
dom, will  illustrate  this  :  By-law,  by-name, 
and  by-word,  though  appearing  in  former 
editions  as  we  here  give  them,  are  all  in  the 
new  book  shorn  of  the  hyphen.  In  the  case 
of  other  words,  the  present  edition  is  an 
improvement :  Gunboat,  for  instance,  which 
in  previous  issues  appears  with  the  hyphen, 
is  now  correctly  given  without  it.  Under 
the  word  *'sea,"  however,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  same  carelessness   we  have  referred 
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to,  the  following  being  written  incorrectly 
without  the  hyphen — a  departure  from  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  older  editions :  Sea- 
mark, sea-piece,  sea-horse,  sea-room,  sea- 
salt,  sea-shore,  and  sea-sick.  That  it  is  not 
intended  to  do  away  with  the  hyphen  en- 
tirely, its  proper  introduction  into  the  words 
sea-anemone,  sea-going,  sea-level,  and  sea- 
serpent,  attests.  With  like  carelessness  we 
have  watercourse,  watermark,  watermill, 
watershed,  waterwheel,  and  waterwork — all 


without  the  hyphen,  though  with  it  we 
have  water-carriage,  water-colour,  water- 
level,  water-logged,  water-parting,  and  wa- 
ter-power. We  have  also  the  introduction 
of  the  hyphen  in  the  word  *' wellbeing,'* 
where  usage  now  leaves  it  out.  Notwith- 
standing these  errors,  the  new  edition  of 
"  Chambers  "  is  a  most  serviceable  and  in 
many  respects  admirable  hand-book  of  refe- 
rence, which  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
heartily  recommending. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


PROFESSIONAL    WORKS     OF 
REFERENCE. 

If  the  rate  of  literary  productiveness  con- 
tinues, in  the  department  of  works  of  refer- 
ence and  useful  research,  we  shall  soon  see 
the  pavement  completely  laid  over  that 
"royal  road  to  learning"  which  we  hare 
been  repeatedly  assured  had  no  existence, 
and  which  all  of  us,  at  one  period  or  another, 
are  anxious  to  traverse.  The  wheels  of  life 
in  these  modern  times  run  so  fast,  and  the 
range  and  complexity  of  thought  are  nowa- 
days so  gieat,  that  few  have  the  time  to  take 
up  at  first  hand  the  studies  in  which  most  of 
us  would  like  to  perfect  ourselves.  Hence, 
no  doubt,  the  demand  for  cyclopcedias,  com- 
pends,  and  the  mass  of  handbooks,  manuals, 
and  works  of  reference  which  almost  inun- 
date us  with  the  stream  which  unceasingly 
rolls  from  the  pres«.  Recognizing  the  uses 
of  this  literature,  we  have  thought  that  we 
might  do  some  service  to  the  readers  of  The 
Monthly  by  giving  from  time  to  time  an 
abstract  of  such  issues  among  works  of  con- 
sultation and  reference  as  may  be  considered 
essential  additions  to  the  school  library  or  to 
that  of  the  teacher  and  student  of  our  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  service  we  desire 
to  render  will  be  of  greater  moment  if,  in 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  young  teacher 
especially  those  aids  in  his  professional  work 


which  he  will  find  it  advantageous  to  invest 
in,  we  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  habit 
of  consulting  authorities,  and  of  inciting  both 
teacher  and  pupil  to  become  greater  students 
of  book*.  For  a  little  money,  it  will  sur- 
prise most  people  to  note  how  much  can 
nowadays  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  books  of 
reference  which  are  almost  indispeniable  to 
one's  library.  For  thirty  cents  the  invalu- 
able work  of  Archbishop  Trench,  "On  the 
Study  of  Words,"  can  now  be  purchased. 
Forty  cents  will  buy  McCarthy's  exceedingly 
interesting  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times." 
For  a  fourth  of  the  latter  sum  the  English 
Literature  student  can  obtain  each  volume  of 
Mr.  Morley's  "  English  Men  of  Letters  ;"' 
while  double  the  amount  will  make  one  the 
possessor  of  Mackenzie's  "The  Nineteenth 
Century,"  cr  the  Essays  of  Macaulay  orCar- 
lyle ;  and  a  dollar  will  supply  more  solid 
reading  than  even  a  bookworm  can  digest  in 
six  months.  For  the  like  amount  one  can 
acquire  the  new  revised  and  largely  improved 
Chambers'  Etymological  Dictionary,  which 
we  elsewhere  review  in  the  present  number 
of  The  Monthly  ;  and  for  a  trifle  more 
Brewer's  "  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable" 
can  be  permanently  domiciled  in  the  house- 
hold. So  rich  and  varied  are  the  stores  of  in- 
formation one  can  gather  for  a  little  money, 
that  ignorance  is  now  more  than  ever  unpar- 
donable.    We  wish  it  were  possible  to  incite 
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trustees  of  schools  to  devote,  say,  even  twenty 
dollars  annually  to  furnish  a  reference  library 
in  every  school  section,  or  that  some  public- 
spirited  townsman  in  each  locality  could  be 
induced  to  place  this  amount  at  the  disposal 
of  the  teacher  for  so  useful  a  purpose.  But 
little  should  hinder  the  latter  from  doing 
what  he  himself  can  in  providing  for  his  own 
use  the  indispensable  tools  of  his  profession. 
He  may  not  personally  be  able  to  purchase, 
say.  the  new  (ninth)  edition  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, though  it  would  be  treasure  well  worth 
laying  up  where  thieves  {i.e.  book-borrowers) 
may  not  break  through  and  steal ;  but  it 
should  not  be  beyond  the  effort  of  the  teach- 
ers of  a  township  or  county  to  acquire  that 
priceless  work  and  to  place  it  in  the  library 
of  some  central  school-house,  or  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  County  Inspector,  where  all  may 
turn  to  it  for  information  on  almost  every 
topic  of  interest  to  educated  men,  or  for  the 
last  word  on  one's  special  department  of 
reading  from  the  highest  authority.  Yet,  if 
so  extensive  a  purchase  as  this  is  not  practi- 
cable, or  if  the  sense  of  individual  possession 
is  so  strong  that  few  would  care  to  "take 
stock  "  in  the  proprietary  of  a  work  to  be 
used/r<7  bono  publico^  there  is  no  lack  of  other 
investments  which  the  teacher  at  a  moderate 
outlay  can  make,  and  at  the  same  time  felici- 
tate himself  upon  the  fact  that  the  acquire- 
ment is  all  his  own.  To  take  up  one  depart- 
ment merely  of  literary  activity,  which  recent 
years  have  enriched  beyond  adequate  esti- 
mate, let  the  teacher  of  English  look  up  the 
issues  under  Linguistic  Science  and  note  the 
field  he  has  there,  at  a  moderate  outlay,  for 
profitable  investment.  To  confine  himself 
even  to  his  own  mother  tongue,  he  has  mate- 
rial enough  in  its  literature  for  the  study  of  a 
lifetime.  And  what  subject  could  be  more 
attractive,  or  would  better  fit  him  to  be  an 
instructor  of  youth,  than  the  critical  study 
of  his  own  language  ?  At  first,  of  course, 
there  would  be  some  dry  work  in  mastering 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage ;  but  with  the  aid  of  a  Max  Muller,  or 
a  Farrar,  he  would  soon  find  this  far  from  un- 
interesting, if  not  positively  attractive   and 


inviting.  Nor  must  the  sneer  that  excessive 
devotion  to  philological  research  leads  to 
verbal  quibbling,  and  to  much  weariness  of 
the  flesh,  dissuade  the  student  from  the  criti- 
cal investigation  we  would  urge  his  entering 
upon.  Jacob  Grimm's  remark  should  be  borne 
in  mind, that  "the  English  language  possesses 
a  veritable  power  of  expression  such  as  never 
stood  at  the  command  of  any  other  language 
of  man  ;"  and  while  he  makes  use  of  this  in- 
strument of  daily  speech,  it  should  be  the 
teacher's  duly  and  his  privilege,  as  far  as 
opportunity  permits,  to  perfect  himself  in  it. 
In  mere  lexicography  he  may  not  at  first  find 
more  than  what  the  old  writer  found  in  the 
cookery  books  of  a  past  generation,  viz.,  "a 
deal  of  fine  confused  feeding  ;"  but  he  will 
gain  much  in  the  mere  enlargement  of  his  vo- 
cabulary, and  in  acquiring  the  art  of  effec- 
tively using  the  tools  of  instruction,  and  of 
understanding  how  and  whence  they  have 
come  into  the  language  we  write  and  speak. 

As  an  aid  of  the  highest  character  to  the 
scientific  study  of  English  Etymology,  the 
student  of  the  language  will  find  no  work  so 
valuable  as  the  new  "  Etymological  Diction- 
ary" of  Prof.  Skeat,  of  Cambridge.  In  our 
last  number  we  made  the  announcement  that 
a  cheap  popular  edition  of  the  work,  which 
has  just  been  completed,  had  appeared.  This 
is  now  before  us,  and  as  a  work  of  reference 
on  the  history  of  the  language,  and  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  the  derivation  of  the 
words  composing  our  English  tongue,  there 
is  no  book  we  should  with  more  insistence 
urge  teachers  to  supply  themselves  with  than 
this  erudite  lexicon  of  Prof.  Skeat.  With 
the  modesty  of  a  true  scholar  its  author  offers 
his  work  as  a  preliminary  and  provisional 
text-book  in  a  field  which  the  great  work 
projected  by  the  English  Philological  Society 
may  be  expected  more  amply  and  authorita- 
tively to  occupy.  But  his  work,  we  feel 
confident,  will  serve  more  than  a  tentative 
purpose,  for  its  author  has  a  world-wide  re- 
putation as  a  Comparative  Philologist,  and 
his  lexicon  is  the  fruit  of  so  many  years  of 
learned  and  laborious  toil  that  neither  is 
likely  to  be  seriously  displaced  by  projects 
that    may   subsequently   appear   of  a    more 
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ambitious  character.  However  this  may  be, 
the  present  value  of  Prof.  Skeat's  work  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  for  it  brings  be- 
fore the  student  a  greater  store  of  learning 
in  regard  to  the  origin,  history,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  language  than  is  anywhere  else 
accessible,  and  that  at  a  price  which  has  an 
infinitesimal  relation  to  the  years  of  labour 
spent  upon  it.  The  work,  we  should  advise 
our  readers,  is  not  a  pronouncing  or  even  a  de- 
fining lexicon,  save,  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  identify  the  word  and  to 
show  its  parts  of  speech.  The  dictionary  is 
essentially  an  Etymological  one,  and,  though 
mainly  illustrative  of  the  English  language, 
yet  the  author,  by  pursuing  the  comparative 
method  of  inquiry  and  exhibiting  the  relation 
of  English  to  cognate  tongues,  has  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well 
as  upon  the  more  important  related  words 
in  the  various  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
languages.  The  author's  explanations  of  the 
difficulties  he  met  with  in  the  investigation  of 
his  subject  will  be  interesting  to  many  stu- 
dents of  the  lexicon.  The  most  of  these 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  what  Prof.  Skeat 
speaks  of  as  the  outrageous  carelessness  of 
early  writers  in  spelling  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
from  the  fancifulness  and  gue^s-work  of  mo- 
dern sciolists  in  attempting  to  trace  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  words.  The  disregard  of 
the  vowel  sounds  and  the  principles  of  pho- 
netics, it  is  shown,  have  been  a  fruitful  cause 
of  these  blunders  on  the  part  of  pre-scientific 
Etymologists.  Prof.  Skeat's  scholarship  and 
his  marvellous  industry  save  him,  of  course, 
from  the  mistakes  which  these  lexicograph- 
ers fell  into  ;  and  no  feature  will  be  more 
marked  in  a  study  of  this  author's  lexicon 
than  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  verify  his  quo- 
tations and  to  test  accuracy  whenever  he 
cites  old  forms  or  foreign  words  from  which 
any  English  word  is  derived  or  with  which  it 
is  connected.  The  labour  he  has  given  to 
this  hunting  up  and  verifying  the  earliest  form 
and  use,  in  chronological  periods,  of  every 
word  under  review  in  the  volume,  will  strike 
every  one  who  examines  it ;  and  the  work 
should  therefore  prove  a  helpful  and  interest- 
ing study  to  every  enthusiastic  student  of  the 


language.  Besides  the  contents  of  the  lexicon 
proper,  the  compiler  has  added  many  appen- 
dices of  great  value,  such  as  those  that  con- 
tain lists  of  Aryan  roots,  of  sound-shiftings,of 
homonyms,  of  doublets,  prefixes,  suffixes,  etc. 
But  we  cannot  at  present  take  up  mote  space 
with  an  account  of  this  exceedingly  valuable 
work  of  Prof.  Skeat,  or  deal  further  with 
those  recent  works  of  reference  we  have  in 
mind  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Canadian 
teachers.  We  hope,  however,  to  return  to 
the  subject  in  an  early  issue,  and  trust  that 
our  doing  so  may  prove  of  profit  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  Monthly. 


DEPARTMENTAL  RECOGNITION 
OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  we  learn,  has 
lately  taken  a  step  which,  whether  he  sees  it 
or  not,  is  likely  to  open  up  the  discussion  of 
a  large  and  weighty  question,  viz.:  the  con- 
sideration of  how  far  State  Education  is  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  in  the  general  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people.  We  are  told  that  Mr. 
Crooks  has  given  to  a  purely  denominational 
school  the  right  to  hold  Entrance  and  Inter- 
mediate Examinations,  and  further,  that  in 
granting  the  privilege  to  the  private  institu- 
tion referred  to,  he  is  reported  to  have  favour- 
ably compared  it  with  the  best  of  our  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  Now,  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  we  have  time  and 
again  freely  criticized  the  actions  of  Mr, 
Crooks  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties 
as  Minister  of  Education,  and  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  have  as  often  unrestrainedly 
spoken  our  mind.  But  in  the  matter  we 
have  just  referred  to,  we  confess,  that  though 
at  first  blush  the  Minister  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  to 
the  school  system  of  the  Province,  and  to 
have  placed  in  jeopardy  the  whole  machinery 
of  Departmental  instruction,  we  subsequently 
failed  to  discover  that  he  had  committed  any 
serious  indiscretion,  or  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  impeachment.  The  gravest  part  of 
the  charge  against  the  Minister,  we  will  at 
once  say,  is  his  impolilic,  unkind,  and  as  we 
believe  untrue,  comparison  of  the  school  in 
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question  with  the  best  of  the  Institutes.  The 
statement  he  is  understood  to  have  made  is 
wide  of  the  mark,  and,  in  our  judgment,  the 
compliment  was  by  no  means  merited.  Com- 
parisons, he  ought  to  have  remembered  (in 
the  language  of  the  copy-book),  are  odious  ; 
and  though  he  may  have  private  reasons, 
and  possibly  political  ones,  for  saying  sweet 
things  of  a  denominational  seminary,  and  for 
straining  courtesy  to  flatter  its  managers,  his 
Ministerial  office  required  of  him  to  abstain 
from  exaggeration.  But  having  said  this,  we 
have  emptied  the  quiver  of  criticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  Minister's  action.  As  the  head  of  our 
educational  system,  it  is  his  duty  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  the  machinery  of  school 
instruction.  Whatever  it  denotes,  there  is 
no  denying  the  fact,  that  there  is  both  growth 
and  activity  among  denominational  schools. 
Their  promoters,  no  doubt,  dislike  the  idea 
of  dependence  upon  a  central  department, 
and  prefer  the  life  and  movement  of  a  non- 
official  system.  And  we  feel  sure  they  are 
right.  The  official  system  too  often  blocks 
the  way  to  progress  and  to  intellectual  free- 
dom, and  reduces  our  educational  methods, 
more  than  one  cares  generally  to  acknow- 
ledge, to  the  level  of  commonplace  and  stu- 
pidity. As  some  one  has  said,  the  State 
rules  a  great  copy-book,  and  the  nation 
simply  copies  what  it  finds  between  the  lines. 
"If  you  desire  progress, "  says  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  "you  must  not  make  it  difficult  for 
men  to  think  and  act  differently  ;  you  must 
not  dull  their  senses  with  routine,  or  stamp 
their  imagination  with  the  official  pattern  of 
some  great  department."  This,  unfortu- 
nately, is  but  too  much  the  result  of  State 
systems  of  education.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  are  therefore  disposed  to  give  a 


hearty  countenance  to  individual  or  to  local 
corporate  effort  in  behalf  of  education.  If 
without  the  aid  of  the  State  this  private  effort 
is  to  be  a  menace  to  our  State-supported 
schools,  and  to  place  them  at  a  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  efficiency  and  the  results  of  their 
work,  it  will  be  a  serious  reflection  upon  our 
official  systems.  But  this  danger  is  not  yet 
apparent,  and  local  sensitiveness  need  scarce- 
ly take  alarm.  The  matter,  however,  must 
be  looked  at  broadly,  and  not  merely  from  a 
local  point  of  view.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  intelligence  that  all  the  machin- 
ery of  education,  whether  endowed  or  not, 
should  be  put  in  motion,  and,  indeed,  be  in 
full  blast.  And  it  is  the  Minister's  duty  to 
give  countenance  and  recognition  to  it  all, 
and  to  require  private  schools,  if  their  man- 
agers will  consent  to  it,  to  come  up  to  a 
given  standard,  and  if  possible,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  submit  to  inspection.  If  they  volun- 
tarily acquiesce  in  this,  so  much  the  better  ; 
though,  as  far  as  inspection  goes,  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  they  will  receive  much 
benefit.  Let  them,  however,  beware  of  uni- 
formity, and  reflect  upon  its  evils  in  the  offi- 
cial system.  Above  all,  we  would  caution 
them  to  rely  with  an  abiding  faith  upon  their 
voluntary  system,  and  to  set  no  longing  eye 
on  Government  grants.  Let  them  keep, 
moreover,  on  the  weather  side  of  **  payment 
by  results,"  for  they  will  sacrifice  much,  and 
vulgarize  their  conceptions  of  education,  if 
they  accept  this  and  the  Departmental  regu- 
lations and  examinations  which  accompany 
it.  The  private  schools  of  the  country  are 
no  doubt  here  and  there  doing  good  work  ; 
but  if  they  value  their  freedom  in  doing  it, 
they  will  accept  Mr.  Crooks's  blandishments 
but  reject  his  official  moulds  and  spurn  de- 
partmental control. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   TORONTO. 


RESULT     OF    THE     ARTS     EXAMINATIONS. 


B.  A.    GRADUATES. 

A.  F.  Ames,  Cainville  ;  J.  Baird,  Scar- 
boro';  A.  Blair,  Ratho ;  \V.  H.  Blake, 
Toronto ;  C.  J.  Campbell,  Toronto  ;  J. 
Caven,  Toronto  ;  J.  M.  Clark,  St.  Mary's ; 
L.  J.  Clarke,  Winnipeg ;  L.  C.  Corbett, 
Corbett ;  W.  ¥.  W.  Creelman,  Collingwood  ; 
VV.  A.  Duncan,  Russell;  H.  L.  Dunn.Wel- 
land;  J.  C.  Elliot,  Port  Robinson;  W. 
Elliot,  Morewood ;  W.  T.  Evans,  Water- 
down  ;  D.  Fasken,  Elora ;  W.  O.  Galloway, 
Toronto ;  C  T.  Glass,  London ;  E.  G. 
Graham,  Brampton;  J.  Gray,  Wood  burn  ; 
A.  H.  Gross,  Whitby  ;  W.J.  Greig,  Oshawa; 
J.  F.  Giierson,  Oshawa;  E.  F.  Gunther, 
Toronto;  R.  Haddow,  Dalhousie,  N. B. ; 
T.  P.  Hall,  Hornby  ;  J.  Hamilton,  Mother- 
well ;    T.    Hepburn, ;    J.    A.   Jaffray, 

Macville  ;  D.  B.  Kerr,  Toronto ;  G.  G.  S. 
Lindsay,  Toronto ;  W.  J.  Logie,  London ; 
S.  Love,  Toronto ;  G.  S.  Macdonald,  Corn- 
wall ;  J.  McGillivray,  Collingwood  ;  A. 
MacMurchy,    Toronto;     C.    A.    Mayberry, 

Salford ;  C  J.  McCabe,  ;  A.  McDonald, 

Toronto;  A.  H.  McDougall,  Cannington ; 
D.  McGillivray,    Goderich ;    R.   McKnight, 

;  H.  W.   Mickle,   Toronto  ;    R.  Moir, 

Hensall  ;  J.  W.  Mustard,  Uxbridge ;  A.  E. 
O'Meara,  Port  Hope;  S.  E.  Robertson, 
Harriston ;  W.  L.  H.  Rowand,  Walkerton  ; 
O.  L.  Schmidt,  Sebringville  ;  A.  Y.  Scott, 
Stratford ;    T.   W.    Simpson,    Orangeville  ; 

G.  A.  Smith,  Winthrop  ;   J.    Smith, ; 

T.  C.  Smith,  Gait ;  T.  Trotter,  Woodstock  ; 
F.   C.    Wade,    Owen    Sound;    A.  Watson, 

;  G.  B.  Wiltsie,  Farmersville  ;  D.  J.  G. 

Wishart,  Madoc  ;  H.  Wissler,  Salem  ;  H.  J. 
Wright,  Toronto. 

MEDALLISTS. 

Classics— Gold,  D.  McGillivray,  Goderich ; 
Silver,  H.  L.  Dunn,  Welland.  Mathematics 
—Gold,  J.   M.  Clark,   St.   Mary's;    Silver, 


A.  F.  Ames,  Cainville.  Moderns— Gold, 
H.  J.  Wright,  Toronto;  Silver,  E.  F. 
Gunther,  Toronto.  Natural  Sciences — Gold, 
G.  A.  Smith,  Winthrop  ;  Silver,  T.  P.  Hall, 
Hornby.  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Logic 
and  Civil  Polity— Gold,  W.  F.  W.  Creelman, 
Collingwood ;  Silver,  W.  H.  Blake,  Toronto. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Firsi   Krar.— Classics— I,    H.   Haviland  ; 
2,  Logan  and  Ross,  equal.     Mathematics — 

1,  R.  A.  Thompson,  Granton  ;  2,  A.  C. 
McKay,  York ville.  Moderns— F.  H.  Sykes, 
Toronto.  General  Proficiency — i,  H.  J. 
Hamilton,  Collingwood ;  2,  G.  Hunter, 
Brantford. 

Second  Year. — Classics — i,  W.  J.  Twohey ; 

2,  R.  A.  Little,  Raiho.  Mathematics — i, 
J.  Cuthbert,  Ingersoll ;  2,  M.  Haight,  Pine 
Orchard.  Moderns — i,  W.  H.  Smith, 
Toronto.  Natural  Science — i,  W.  I.  Brad- 
ley, Ottawa.  Mental  and  Moral  Science — 
G.  Sale,  Toronto.  .  General  Proficiency — i, 
T.  C.  Robinette,  Toronto ;  2,  W.  G.  Milli- 
gan,  Toronto.  Lome  Silver  Medal — R.  A. 
Little,  Ratho. 

Third  Year. — Classics — i,  J. C Robertson, 
Goderich ;  2,  A.  Crichton,  St.  Catharines, 
and  H.  R.  Fairclough,  Hamilton,  equals. 
Mathematics — i,  G.  Ross,  Hamilton ;  2, 
J.  G.  Campbell,  North  Branch,  Mich. 
Moderns — i,  J.  Squair,  Orono.  Natural 
Science — D.  O.  Cameron,  Lucknow.  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Science — i,  J.  S.  Campbell, 
St.  Catharines.  Blake  Scholarship — W.  S. 
Ormiston,  Whitby. 


French  Prose — J.  Squair.  German  Prose 
— ^J.  Squair.  Oriental  I,anguages — First 
year — G.  Sale  ;  second  year,  J.  R.  Stillwell ; 
third  year,  J.  A.  Jaffray ;  fourth  year,  J. 
Hamilton. 
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A  PAPER  ON  CICERO.* 


BY   REV.    C.    H.    MOCKRIDGE,    B.D.,    HAMILTON,    ONT. 


WHEN  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was 
born,  Rome  was  in  a  troubled 
state.  She  had  reached  great  power, 
and  the  individual  wealth  of  her  citi- 
zens had  produced  many  improve- 
ments and  luxurious  modes  of  living, 
but  very  little,  if  any,  refinement  oif 
taste.  Men  and  even  women  were  bru- 
tal in  their  tastes.  Foramusementthey 
loved  to  gaze  on  scenes  of  bloodshed. 
Unless  the  stage  was  left  reeking  in 
blood,  but  very  little  amusement  was 
given.  Unfortunate  victims  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts  ;  gladiators,  hard 
and  fierce,  slashing  here  and  there  with 
rude  swords,  formed  the  favourite  en- 
tertainment of  the  Roman  gentleman 
and  lady.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  if  we  find  blood-shedding 
among  the  Romans  a  common,  almost 
every-day  occurrence.  In  their  politi- 
cal disturbances  their  streets  often 
ran  with  blood,  and  every  one  who 

_  *  Read  before  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Association. 
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rose  to  any  high  place  in  the  State  did 
so  at  his  peril.  This  had  been  the 
case  long  before  Cicero's  time  for  ac- 
tive work  in  the  State.  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus  were  splendid  men. 
Sons  of  an  excellent  mother;  feeling 
in  every  throb  of  their  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  whose  they  were, 
and  in  whom  they  rejoiced  ;  grieved  in 
heart  and  soul  at  their  poverty  and  op- 
pressions, they  devoted  their  lives  to 
help  them  and  procure  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  put  them  above  misery 
and  want.  But  the  savage  character 
of  the  age  soon  bore  them  down,  and 
crushed  them  with  violent  and  bloody 
deaths. 

Then  there  appeared  on  the  scene 
Caius  Marius,  born  at  Arpinum,  the 
place  which  was  destined  ere  long 
to  be  also  the  birthplace  of  Cicero. 
Brave  and  excellent  as  a  warrior  in  the 
first  part  of  his  life,  Marius  ended  his 
days  in  an  unworthy  thirst  for  office. 
The  city  he  had  saved  from  savage 
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tribes,  and  whose  honour  he  upheld  in 
his  struggle  with  Jugurtha,  he  after- 
wards made  red  with  blood  merely 
to  carry  out  his  own  personal  ambi- 
tion. The  highest  position  that  could 
be  occupied  in  the  Roman  republic 
was  that  of  Consul,  and  it  was  rare 
for  any  one  to  be  elected  to  that  office 
more  than  once;  but  while  Cicero 
was  an  infant,  sucking  his  thumb  at 
Arpinum,  Marius  was  loaded  with 
honours  at  the  hands  of  the  Republic, 
being  five  times  elected  Consul.  Had 
he  ended  his  days  with  this,  great 
honour  would  have  been  his  ;  but 
twice  again  he  obtained  the  Consul- 
ship— once  by  unworthy  intrigue,  and 
at  last  by  a  fearful  carnage,  when  he 
made  the  streets  of  Rome  run  with 
the  best  of  Roman  blood. 

But  as  he  went  down  (for  he  died 
soon  after  this)  another  great  name 
appeared  above  the  horizon.  This 
was  Lucius  Sulla,  or  Sylla.  He  carried 
on  many  wars,  and  made  the  name  of 
Rome  a  terror  to  her  neighbours.  He 
was  of  patrician  birth,  and  therefore 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  though  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 
gate life,  was  possessed  of  many  of 
those  peculiar  qualities  which  make 
men  rulers  over  their  fellows.  While 
he  was  holding  sway  with  a  rigid 
hand  which  made  old  Romans  trem- 
ble for  the  constitution — going  so  far 
as  to  make  himself  Dictator — three 
young  men  were  fast  growing  into 
notice,  men  whose  names  were  des- 
tined to  figure  largely  in  Roman  his- 
tory. These  were  Cnaeus  Pompeius 
(popularly  known  as  Pompey),  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero  (who  were  born  in  the 
same  year,  or  io6  years  B.C.),  and 
Caius  Julius  Caesar,  six  years  younger 
than  the  other  two,  but  destined  to 
strain  the  power  ventured  upon  by 
Sulla  to  its  highest  pitch,  until,  indeed, 
the  dagger  of  outraged  lovers  of  the 
republic  should  lay  him  low  as  a  tyrant 
and  as  one  untrue  to  the  established 
<;onstitution  of  his  country. 


But  we  are  chiefly  concerned  now 
with  Cicero.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  as 
a  child  he  was  remarkably  bright,  and 
that  many  people  would  visit  the 
school  in  Rome  to  which  his  father 
sent  him — taught  by  a  Greek  master — 
for  the  express  purpose  of  listening 
to  the  boy  Tully  in  the  recitation  of 
his  lessons  and  his  answers  to  ques- 
tions. Of  somewhat  delicate  organi- 
zation, with  a  neck,  Froude  tells  us, 
no  larger  than  that  of  a  woman,  he 
and  his  friends  felt  that  if  he  was  to 
win  distinction  it  must  be  as  a  scholar 
and  politician,  not  as  a  warrior.  The 
army,  of  course,  had  been  the  chan- 
nel through  which  men  usually  rose  to 
power,  but  Cicero  marked  out  a  dif- 
ferent line  for  himself.  He  meant,  if 
possible,  to  be  great.  His  question 
was  sometimes,  "  What  will  history  say 
of  me  six  hundred  years  hence  ?"  Am- 
bition of  this  sort  has  its  good  points. 
No  man  can  work  lawfully  to  advance 
himself  without  to  some  extent  bene- 
fiting his  fellow-man.  Cicero  studied 
— studied  with  a  view,  let  us  say,  to 
advance  himself.  Those  studies  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value.  To  this 
day  few  authors  write  more  elegantly 
than  Cicero.  We  are  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing a  very  large  portion  of  his 
writings.  The  general  wreck  which 
happened  to  early  literature  has  been 
somewhat  kind  to  him.  We  have  his 
treatises,  speeches,  and  letters,  and 
from  these  we  are  able  to  form  a 
better  opinion  of  his  public,  private 
and  even  inner  life  than  of  any  other 
of  the  ancients.  But  his  exertions 
were  not  altogether  with  a  view  to  his 
own  advancement.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  dearly  loved  the  Ro- 
man republic.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  and  worked  for  it,  and,  there- 
fore, he  always  dreaded  any  one 
man  gaining  too  much  power.  As  a 
young  man  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career  as  an  advocate  or  lawyer,  he 
viewed  with  great  apprehension  the 
power  of  Sulla.     It  was  fast  ripening 
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into  tyranny,  and  no  one  had  courage 
enough  to  lift  up  voice  against  it. 
Sulla  established  one  of  the  most  ini- 
quitous things  ever  set  on  foot  in  any 
country.  It  was  called  the  Proscrip- 
iioji :  better  might  it  be  called  the 
Bloody  List.  If  A.  had  any  private 
grudge  against  B.  he  could  with  a  little 
influence  get  B.'s  name  put  on  the 
fatal  list,  and  that  meant  death.  Any 
one  killing  him  was  rewarded.  Men 
looked  on  in  horror,  hoping  earnestly 
for  the  death  of  the  tyrant  who  was 
the  cause  of  such  misery  and  the  ruin 
of  so  many  homes. 

It  was  a  case  connected  with  this 
proscription  which  first  won  public 
praise  for  Cicero.  There  is  no  doubt 
he  possessed  wonderful  power  as  a 
pleader.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his 
speeches  without  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion. He  possessed  all  the  tact, 
wisdom  and  power  which  go  to  make 
up  a  first-class  pleader.  He  evidently 
made  every  case  his  own  special  study, 
and  his  points  were  brought  on  gra- 
dually— the  strongest  reserved  to  the 
last,  usually  working  up  to  a  magnifi- 
cent peroration,  sometimes  mixed  with 
most  exquisite  pathos  (as  the  kinder 
feelings  of  his  judges  for  that  mercy 
which  we  all  hope  at  times  to  get  were 
wrought  upon),  and  withal  with  such 
consummate  skill  as  almost  to  hide 
that  it  was  a  pathos  wrought  up  for 
special  design.  And  these  qualities 
as  a  pleader  he  showed  at  a  very  early 
day.  His  first  case  was  an  appeal 
with  regard  to  the  Proscription.  Men 
admired  his  courage  even  for  under- 
taking the  case.  But  although  the 
life  of  Cicero  is  not  without  examples 
of  timidity  on  his  part,  on  the  whole 
he  had  a  fair  amount  of  courage, — 
and  especially  as  a  lawyer.  To  help 
a  client  or  to  make  a  name  for  him- 
self, as  the  case  might  be,  he  braved 
many  a  difficulty,  and  put  himself 
more  than  once  in  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  But  never,  perhaps,  did  he 
place  himself  in  greater  danger  than 


at  the  first.  He  dared  to  dispute  a 
case  with  the  dread  Dictator,  whose 
name  was  a  terror  to  stouter  and  older 
men  than  him.  A  harmless  citizen 
of  the  country,  named  Sextus  Ros- 
cius,  had  been  surreptitiously  put 
upon  the  fatal  Proscription  list.  He 
was  murdered,  and  his  property  seized 
by  those  who  had  planned  the  whole 
crime.  His  son  appealed  to  law,  but 
was  himself  accused  of  having  mur- 
dered his  father.  Cicero  defended 
him  in  an  excellent  speech.  He 
knew  enough  not  to  blame  Sulla. 
He  flattered  him,  compared  him  to 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the  universe,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  sovereign,  but  with  so 
much  business  on  his  hands  that  he 
could  not  manage  every  little  minor 
point  of  detail.  The  result  of  his 
clever  management  was  that  young 
Roscius  was  acquitted  of  the  charge 
laid  against  him,  and  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  his  lawful  property — and 
Cicero  won  what  is  the  most  delight- 
ful moment  of  a  young  man's  life,  his 
first  hearty  applause  and  congratula- 
tions, and  that  without  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  Sulla. 

Soon  after  this  our  orator  had  ano- 
ther opportunity  of  showing  his  legal 
powers,  and  it  is  one  which  brings 
out  strongly  the  uprightness  of  his 
character.  He  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  honest,  not  only  profes- 
sionally, but  in  his  writings  and  prac- 
tice. He  seems  ever  to  have  been 
on  the  side  of  honesty  and  right, 
against  villainy  and  wrong.  As  men 
were  in  his  day,  he  was  a  paragon 
of  goodness.  He  made  the  Grecian 
philosophers  a  special  study,  and  had 
learned  the  great  value  of  virtue.  His 
very  language  seemed  wanting  in  pow- 
er to  express  what  he  had  learned  in 
Greek,  arr^the  SiKatocrrvry  and  a-ojcfjpo- 
(Tvvq  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  wanting 
in  reality  as  in  words.  Dishonesty  in 
public  officers  was  what  he  particularly 
despised — despised  it,  indeed,  as  he  did 
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bribery  at  elections.  The  Romans 
of  his  day  were  very  like  ourselves. 
They  did  as  we  do,  thought  as  we 
think,  wrote  as  we  write.  Their  laws 
were  very  like  our  own,  but  they  had 
not  such  means  of  enforcing  them 
as  we  have.  Were  not  our  public 
officers  watched  very  closely  there 
would  be  considerably  more  pecula- 
tion and  robbery  than  there  is.  This 
was  the  great  trouble  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  greatest  prize  that  a  man 
could  get  in  the  way  of  chances  for 
peculation  was  the  governorship  of  a 
Province.  Their  Provincial  governor 
was  like  our  Viceroy  or  Governor- 
General, — and  it  was  a  recognized 
privilege  for  him  to  get  what  he  could 
out  of  his  unfortunate  people.  Plun- 
der and  robbery  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Sometimes  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency in  this  respect  were  so  over- 
stepped that  a  show,  at  least,  of  in- 
quiry was  made.  This  was  the  case 
with  Verres,  who  had  been  Gover- 
nor of  Sicily.  The  unfortunate  Sici- 
lians cried  out  against  his  unblush- 
ing robbery.  To  quiet  public  feeling, 
Cicero  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
case,  and  that  generally  meant  to 
shelve  it ;  but  the  natural  honesty  of 
Cicero  made  it  a  real  inquiry.  He 
collected  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the 
most  extraordinary  robbery  and  fleec- 
ing that  had  ever  been  known.  He 
brought  witnesses  to  Rome  to  prove 
his  points.  He  prepared  his  speeches, 
worked  up  the  case  with  zeal  and  vig- 
our, but  he  met  with  great  opposition. 
Every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  way, 
and  never  is  the  honesty  of  Cicero 
more  manifest  than  in  his  pertinacity 
in  bringing  this  case  of  wholesale  rob- 
bery to  justice.  The  case  was  pur- 
posely delayed  by  every  possible  quib- 
ble, with  the  hope  that  the  new  elec- 
tion of  consuls,  then  close  at  hand, 
would  bring  better  prospects  for  Ver- 
res. Cicero  knew  it  would,  and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  save  time,  simply 
brought   on  a  few   of    his  strongest 


witnesses  and  let  his  carefully  pre- 
pared speeches  go.  This,  however,  was 
sufficient.  Verres  fled  the  country,  and 
Cicero  gained  his  suit — the  more  fool 
for  his  pains,  men  thought,  for  some 
day  he  might  have  a  province  of  his 
own,  and  he  was  only  cutting  the 
ground  from  under  his  feet.  But  that 
day  did  come  to  Cicero.  He  was 
sometime  afterwards  made  governor  of 
Cilicia,  and  no  single  complaint  was 
ever  made  against  him.  His  plead- 
ings against  Verres  took  shape  in  his 
own  actions.  He  was  as  honest  in 
practice  as  he  was  in  tongue, — two 
things  which  certainly  do  not  always 
go  together. 

A  Roman  politician  was  often  called 
upon  to  address  the  people,  because 
whenever  any  new  law  was  proposed 
it  was  brought  before  the  common  city 
crowd,  who  assembled  in  the  forum  or 
public  square  to  listen  to  the  discus- 
sion of  it.  This  was  a  feature  peculiar 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  State. 
The  people  voted  directly,  not  by  re- 
presentatives. It  was  as  if  in  our  own 
cities,  instead  of  having  aldermen, 
public  meetings  were  every  now  and 
then  held  and  measures  voted  upon 
then  and  there.  This  plan  brought 
public  men  constantly  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  merits  or  demerits  were 
judged  accordingly. 

Hitherto  Cicero  had  not  addressed 
the  people  on  any  great  measure,  and 
he  knew  that  the  highest  position  in 
the  republic,  i.e.  the  Consulship,  could 
not  be  readily  reached  without  it.  He 
had  set  his  heart  upon  that  position.  If 
he  could  rise  to  be  Consul  he  would 
ever  after  have  far  more  influence  in 
every  department  of  public  life  than 
he  otherwise  could  have,  and  an  occa- 
sion soon  rose  to  bring  him  before 
]  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  remarked 
that  Pompey  was  born  in  the  same 
year  with  Cicero,  and  Caesar  six  years 
afterwards.  They  had  been  boys  to- 
gether and  companions ;  now  they 
were  men  battling  for  positions  in  the 
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State.  Pompey  had  risen  high  in  the 
army;  Cicero  was  a  politician;  Caesar 
was  watching  his  opportunity  to  make 
a  name  for  himself  in  whatever  de- 
partment might  offer.  As  yet  he 
knew  not  where  his  great  strength 
lay.  That  wonderful  military  prowess 
which  he  afterwards  showed  at  the 
head  of  his  famous  legions  was  as  yet 
unknown  to  him,  and  the  last  struggle 
with  Pompey  for  supreme  power  was 
still  in  the  distant  future.  For  the 
present  Caesar  thought  his  strength  lay 
in  supporting  Pompey.  Much  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  with  one  of 
the  great  military  men  of  the  day, 
named  Lentulus,  who,  though  success- 
ful as  a  general,  was  corrupt  and  cruel. 
Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  was  up- 
right and  merciful,  beloved  alike  by 
friend  and  foe.  A  law  was  proposed 
at  Rome  by  Manilius  to  put  the  army 
under  the  supreme  control  of  Pom- 
pey. This  met  with  much  opposition. 
Catullus  and  Hortentius,  the  two  best 
known  orators  of  the  day,  opposed  it. 
Caesar  and  Cicero  supported  it — the 
former  by  his  influence,  the  latter  by  his 
eloquence.  The  speech  of  Cicero  was 
one  of  great  power.  The  high  quali- 
ties of  Pompey  were  held  up  in  the 
most  glowing  light.  Whether  in  Italy 
or  Sicily,  in  Africa,  Gaul  or  Spain ; 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  the  power  of 
Pompey  was  seen.  And  yet  he  says, 
"  See  him  in  his  lovely  character ;  no 
avarice  turned  him  aside  to  plunder, 
no  lust  led  him  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ; 
no  luxury  allured  him  to  seek  its  de- 
lights ;  the  illustrious  reputation  of  no 
city  tempted  him  to  make  its  acquaint- 
ance ;  even  labour  did  not  turn  him 
aside  to  seek  rest." — Pro  Lege  Man. 
xiv.  The  effect  of  this  speech  was, 
that  the  law  was  carried  amid  the  loud 
applause  of  the  people  in  the  forum, 
and  Pompey  rose  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, pushing  by  force  of  arms  the 
glory  of  Rome  both  far  and  near. 

There  were  in  Rome,  as  there  are 
now  with  us,  and  in  every  country, 


two  leading  parties,  best  expressed  by 
the  names  Conservatives  and  Reform- 
ers. On  the  Conservative  side  are 
usually  men  of  high  birth  and  title, — 
the  aristocratic  element  ;  on  the  Re- 
form side  usually  the  populace, — but 
as  the  aristocratic  element  naturally 
has  much  influence  among  the  peo- 
ple, strong  support  has  always  been 
found  even  among  them.  In  Rome, 
the  great  seat  of  aristocracy  was  the 
Senate,  corresponding  in  many  parti- 
culars to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to 
our  own  Senate.  In  Rome  it  was  sup- 
posed that  only  those  of  patrician  or 
high  birth  were  to  compose  the  Sen- 
ate ;  but  in  time,  wealth  and  talent 
asserted  their  rights,  and  many  mem- 
bers, who  had  not  the  magic  blue 
blood  in  their  veins,  were  found  in  the 
Senate  enrolled  amongst  the  famous 
"patres  conscripti."  If  a  man  de- 
sired to  rise  high  in  the  State  there 
was  a  certain  order  that  he  had  to  go 
through.  First  he  had  to  be  quaestor, 
a  most  important  post,  for  it  at  once 
gave  him,  under  good  behaviour,  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  for  life.  Cicero  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  this  position 
in  his  thirty-first  year, — the  earliest 
age  at  which  he  could  qualify.  The 
idea  of  the  Senate,  from  its  name,  was 
that  it  was  to  be  composed  of  old 
men,  but  that  age  was  placed  at  any- 
thing over  thirty, — though  I  don't 
know  that  every  man  over  thirty  con- 
sidered himself  an  old  man  then,  any 
more  than  he  does  now.  Once  in  the 
Senate,  Cicero  was  in  his  element.  It 
was  his  talent  alone  that  put  him  there, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the 
way  of  family.  He  was  called  a  novus 
homo, — born  in  the  provinces.  But 
in  the  Senate  he  could  make  his 
name  known.  The  best  blood  of 
Rome  would  see  his  talent  there ;  his 
position  would  give  him  the  right  at 
times  to  harangue  the  people.  He 
would  know  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  army,  in  the  law  courts,  and  in  the 
state.     In  his  time  the  Senate  was  not 
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noted  for  any  brilliant  oratory,  there- 
fore his  talent  in  that  direction  would 
give  him  vast  power.  All  this  came  to 
him  at  the  earliest  age  he  could  qualify, 
and  no  position  was  more  gladly  hailed 
than  that  of  quaestor,  not  so  much  for 
its  actual  duties — for  it  was  a  sort  of 
treasurership,  chiefly  in  the  provinces, 
each  Provincial  Governor  having  his 
qusestor — as  for  the  passport  it  gave 
to  the  Senate  and  to  future  positions. 
Once  quaestor,  the  next  thought  was 
to  be  aedile,  a  position  which  was 
far  more  costly  than  lucrative,  as  the 
aedile  had  to  provide  the  public  with 
games  in  the  amphitheatre.  It  was  a 
most  trying  position,  because  some 
men,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  their  wealth,  provided  such 
magnificent  spectacles  as  to  charm  the 
heart  of  the  people  and  insure  future 
promotion.  But  this  rendered  it 
all  the  more  difficult  for  successive 
sediles.  Cicero  obtained  this  position 
in  due  course,  having  served  as  quaes- 
tor the  five  years  required  by  law. 
Though  possessed  of  no  great  wealth, 
and  unable,  therefore,  to  lavish  that 
extravagance  that  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  office  had  indulged  in,  he 
nevertheless  performed  his  duties  hon- 
ourably and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  whom  he  was  able  to 
serve  in  other  ways  far  more  substan- 
tially than  by  the  brutality  and  glitter 
of  a  public  show,  though  indeed  there 
were  fewer  things  that  the  Roman 
people  were  fonder  of.  But  Cicero 
was  an  advocate.  He  had  great  in- 
fluence with  the  judges  on  the  bench  ; 
he  helped  many  a  poor  citizen  out 
of  trouble,  and  while  holding  on  as 
best  he  could  to  the  Conservative 
or  Senatorial  party,  he  contrived  to 
get  a  firm  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  this  not  by  any  means 
the  mere  rabble ;  for  although  the 
quaestorship  and  aedileship  were  in 
the  gift  of  the  general  public  under 
a  free  franchise,  yet  the  next  office, 
that  of  praetor,  was  by  the  vote  "  in 


centuries "  as  it  was  called,  and  this 
gave  the  power  alone  into  the  hands 
of  the  wealthier  and  better  citizens. 
As  soon  as  eligible  for  the  post,. 
Cicero  was  unanimously  elected  to  it. 
Every  gift  that  the  people  could  give 
him  so  far  was  bestowed  upon  him 
most  willingly  and  honourably.  As 
praetor  he  had  still  more  powder.  No- 
higher  post  remained  for  him  except 
that  of  consul,  a  magnificent  prize  in 
the  eyes  of  every  Roman  citizen.  Two- 
consuls  were  elected  every  year,  and 
their  power  was  supreme.  They  were 
the  rulers  of  the  day,  the  presidents 
of  the  State.  No  man  could  hold  the 
position  a  second  time  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances  or  the  extra- 
ordinary exigencies  of  the  times.  But 
once  consul,  a  certain  standing  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  State  was  secured 
which  lasted  for  life.  To  be  of  "  con- 
sular rank  "  was  a  high  boast  among 
the  Romans ;  and  if  the  actual  power 
itself  lasted  but  one  year,  it  was  a  great 
object  of  ambition,  and  not  by  any 
means  easy  to  secure — for  although 
it  was  obtained  by  popular  vote,  the 
good-will  of  the  Senate  also  was  neces- 
sary. With  the  Senate  against  a  man 
he  must  almost  surely  fail,  and  Cicera 
did  not  feel  sure  of  the  Senate.  They 
acknowledged  his  ability,  but  could 
not  get  over  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
mere  "  new  man,"  or  provincial.  Be- 
sides, they  dreaded  his  power  with  the 
people.  Their  votes  were  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  his, — although  even  here 
he  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight.  It  was 
a  corrupt  age.  Men  expected  bribes, 
and  Cicero  was  honest  and  detested 
bribery.  Much  then  would  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  other  candi- 
dates for  the  office.  These  were  two,. 
Antonius  (uncle  of  the  well-known^ 
Mark  Antony)  and  Lucius  Catiline 
(afterwards  known  as  a  notorious  con- 
spirator). These,  with  Cicero,  formed 
three  candidates.  Now,  for  many  rea-^ 
sons,  Antonius  was  sure  of  the  posi- 
tion. He  had  the  undoubted  support 
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of  the  Senate  and  the  people.  The 
real  contest  lay  between  Catiline  and 
Cicero.  Catiline  was  of  high  birth, 
a  patrician  ;  he  was  a  genial,  good- 
natured  fellow  with  everyone,  and 
though  Cicero  might  get  a  majority  of 
the  people,  the  Senatorial  power  would 
be  against  him.  But  there  was  one 
recommendation  Cicero  had  in  his 
favour — he  was  a  man  of  good  mor- 
als, of  well-known  integrity  and  hon- 
esty. The  other  candidates  had  no 
such  merit.  They  were  both  worth- 
less, dishonest  men  ;  known  as  fre- 
quenters of  the  vilest  haunts  in  the 
city ;  profligate  and  dissolute  in  every 
way, — especially  Catiline,  pictures  of 
whose  enormities  are  cleverly  and 
scathingly  drawn  by  Cicero  himself. 
To  the  lasting  honour  of  the  Roman 
State  be  it  said  that  this  turned  the 
scale.  The  Senate  thought  that  they 
might  stand  one  consul  of  depraved 
habits,  but  two  would  be  subversive 
of  all  decency  and  order,  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  State.  Here  is  an 
instance,  then,  in  which  virtue  was 
its  own  reward.  The  Senate  gave 
Catiline  the  cold  shoulder,  and  threw 
all  its  influence  in  favour  of  Cicero, 
who,  with  its  power  and  the  great 
hold  he  had  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people,  was  returned  triumphantly 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  outstripping, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  even  Antonius. 
It  has  been  said  that  Cicero  was  not 
altogether  above  blame  in  this  elec- 
tion— that  he  made  a  corrupt  pro- 
posal to  Antonius  that  if  he  would  use 
his  influence  with  the  Senate  in  his 
favour  against  Catiline  he  would  in 
turn  give  Antonius  a  rich  Province  at 
the  termination  of  their  year  of  office 
for  him  to  plunder  and  fleece.  This 
may  be  so.  We  can  scarcely  answer 
for  what  men  will  sometimes  do  to 
procure  an  election,  especially  when 
that  is  to  be  the  one  great  election  of 
their  life.  Cicero  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  corruption.  The  taint 
of  it  was  on  every  side  of  him.     He 


may  have  thought  that  by  procuring 
his  election  he  would  save  the  State 
from  the  foul  clutches  of  a  monster 
like  Catiline,  and  the  subtle  argument 
that  the  "  end  justifies  the  means  " 
may  have  prevailed  with  him'.  It  may 
have  been  so,  though  there  is  no 
proof,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  one  profligate  aristocrat  would 
desert  another  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
friending a  powerful  upstart  so  honest 
that  no  hope  of  peculation  or  rapine 
could  be  entertained  with  him  as  a 
colleague.  Sure  of  his  own  election, 
it  would  certainly  seem  more  Hkely,on 
the  plea  that  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,"  that  he  would  choose  Cati- 
line rather  than  Cicero — for  the  rich 
province,  in  the  end,  would  be  his  all 
the  same. 

At  all  events,  the  dear  ob^ct  of 
Cicero's  life  was  attained.  He  had 
risen  honourably  through  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  quaestor,  sedile,  praetor, 
till  the  grand  consular  robe  graced  his 
form,  and  the  high  rank  gave  dignity 
and  power  to  his  eloquent  tongue. 
But  the  sudden  and  generous  support 
of  the  Senate  threw  Cicero  somewhat 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  was 
ahke  beholden  to  them  and  to  the  peo- 
ple— i.e.,  we  may  say,  to  Conservatives 
and  Reformers ;  and  if  at  times  Cicero 
seemed  now  to  favour  one  and  now 
another — in  a  word,  to  be,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  time  server,  we  must  remember 
that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
both  parties.  I  do  not  think  Cicero 
was  ever  a  strong  party  man.  Some 
never  can  be  party  men ;  their  ideas 
are  too  generous — their  grasp  of  intel- 
lect too  wide.  They  see  good  meas- 
ures on  both  sides.  They  love  their 
country  more  than  their  party,  and 
therefore  pet  names  are  called  them 
sometimes  — "  time  servers,"  *'  wea- 
thercocks," "  trimmers,"  and  all  that.. 
Still  we  all  honour  men  who  will  at 
times  rise  above  party  and  exclaim, 
"It  is  not  that  I  love  my  party  less,, 
but  my  country  more." 
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All  through  Cicero's  life  and  writ- 
ings you  see  one  leading  passion — it 
was  the  Roman  constitution,  the  res- 
publica,  the  republic.  This  he  de- 
fended from  lawlessness  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  personal  tyranny  on 
the  other.  After  rising  to  the  position 
of  consul  he  soon  had  a  chance  to 
show  his  hatred  of  a  lawless  disregard 
for  the  republic.  It  brought  him  into 
great  prominence  for  a  while,  and  won 
for  him  unbounded  praise,  only,  how- 
ever, to  bring  upon  him  a  bitter  crop 
of  trouble  in  no  long  time  afterwards. 
This  was  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
The  feelings  of  a  defeated  candidate 
are  not  as  a  rule  the  most  amiable, 
and  Catiline,  a  man  of  vicious  and 
desperate  character,  never  forgave  the 
Roman  State  for  leaving  him,  a  man 
of  patrician  birth,  out  in  the  cold,  and 
choosing  in  his  place  a  self-made  law- 
yer. Catiline  was  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary character.  Had  he  been  as  good 
as  he  was  brave,  as  virtuous  as  he 
was  persevering,  he  would  have  filled 
a  noble  place  in  history.  But  a  de- 
praved life  and  burning  hatred  made 
him  one  of  the  worst  men  of  antiquity. 
It  is  true  we  have  his  character  as 
traced  chiefly  by  his  deadly  enemy, 
Cicero  himself,  and  therefore  we  must 
to  some  extent  make  allowances. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  troublesome  and  bad  man. 
A  deep  plot  was  discovered,  mainly 
through  the  extraordinary  vigilance  of 
Cicero,  by  which  Catiline  and  his 
friends  were  to  seize  the  chief  power 
in  ihe  State.  Cicero  was  as  eloquent 
in  the  Senate  and  before  the  people 
regarding  this  matter  as  he  had  been 
vigilant  in  dragging  it  to  light.  Cati- 
line was  himself  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  present  when  Cicero 
spoke  of  the  plot  he  had  discovered, 
but  under  the  withering  denuncia- 
tions of  the  great  orator  his  fellow- 
Senators  gradually  moved  away  from 
where  he  was  sitting,  until  he  was 
left  alone.     He  then   withdrew   not 


only  from  the  Senate  House,  but  from 
the  city.  Many  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators were  arrested.  The  Senate 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
Probably  many  of  the  members  were 
involved  in  the  conspiracy,  and  an 
inquiry  would  have  been  awkward. 
Certain  it  is  no  inquiry  was  made. 
Cicero  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
prompt  and  unusual  action,  and  there- 
fore, without  a  trial,  without  a  chance 
to  plead  their  cause,  the  leading  con- 
spirators were  put  to  death,  and 
Cicero  was  lauded  to  the  skies  ;  he 
I  was  deemed  worthy  of  divine  hon- 
ours, and  was  called  the  saviour  of 
his  country.  But  before  long,  men 
began  to  shake  their  heads,  and  the 
desperate  deed  was  pointed  to  as  a 
dangerous  precedent.  A  young  man 
of  high  birth,  named  Clodius,  hated 
Cicero  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and,  some 
time  after  the  great  orator's  consul- 
ship was  over,  he  saw  a  chance  to  rob 
him  of  his  honours  and  to  degrade  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  A  more 
vicious,  profligate  youth  than  Clodius 
did  not  exist  in  Rome.  He  had  prob- 
ably favoured  Catiline  against  Cicero. 
He  now  thrust  himself  into  public  life, 
threw  up  his  high  place  as  a  patrician, 
renounced  his  order,  and  got  himself 
adopted  as  a  plebeian.  This  he  did  in 
order  that  he  might  become  tribune 
of  the  people.  It  was  a  post  which 
no  patrician  could  hold,  yet  no  more 
important  position  existed  in  the  Ro- 
man State  than  a  tribuneship.  It  was 
created  at  the  demand  of  the  people, 
to  save  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  upper  classes.  In  the  hands 
of  the  tribune  was  placed  the  dead- 
ly power  of  the  veto.  No  measure 
could  become  law,  no  matter  by  how 
large  a  majority  it  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  if  the  tribune  of  the  people 
said  veto.  He  was  like  a  House  of 
Commons  in  himself.  He  could  defy 
consuls  and  Senate  alike.  It  was 
the  one  great  power  which  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  Roman  republic 
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had.  An  idea  of  its  power  may  be 
had  from  this  conduct  of  Clodius.  A 
young,  haughty  patrician  renounces 
his  rank,  becomes  a  plebeian,  in  order 
that  he  may  ruin  the  man  who  stood 
highest  in  power  in  the  State  !  His 
deep-laid  plans  were  successful.  .  He 
had  already  risen  to  the  position  of 
quaestor,  and  was  therefore  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  This  power,  together 
with  the  influence  he  had  with  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  and  his  position 
as  tribune  of  the  people  (which  he  got 
by  well-known  arts  of  electioneering), 
enabled  him  to  procure  a  law  that  any 
man  who  had  put  any  Roman  citizen 
or  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial  was 
to  be  considered  guilty  of  a  wrong 
against  the  State.  The  fickle  popu- 
lace were  pleased  with  this  law.  The 
eloquent  statesman  who  had  so  often 
received  marks  of  their  unbounded 
confidence,  now  found  all  changed. 
Their  feelings  had  been  wrought  upon 
by  one  that  dreaded  Cicero.  Caesar 
was  already  aiming  at  chief  power. 
He  was  about  to  leave  to  carry  on 
his  wars  in  Gaul.  He  had  a  power- 
ful party  in  his  favour  in  Rome,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  Cicero.  He  con- 
sidered him  a  dangerous  man  to  leave 
behind.     He  therefore  tried  to  induce 


him  to  accompany  him  to  Gaul,  but 
in  vain.  It  is  thought  that  secretly  he 
helped  Clodius  in  his  deep  game  to 
ruin  him.  Poor  Cicero  found  him- 
self suddenly  almost  without  a  friend. 
Pompey,  his  old  friend,  could  have 
helped  him,  but  for  some  reason  no 
help  was  given.  He  lost  his  presence 
of  mind.  The  Senate  felt  condemned 
by  the  hero  of  the  day,  the  extraordi- 
nary young  scapegrace  who  had  be- 
come tribune  of  the  people,  and  all 
its  members  put  on  mourning.  Cic- 
ero was  unmanned.  His  burning 
eloquence  for  the  moment  was  gone. 
He  could  only  beg  and  sue  for  mercy, 
mercy  which  he  did  not  get.  His  foes 
were  jubilant.  He  was  tried  under 
the  new  law  and  banished  the  coun- 
try !  His  property  was  all  confiscated, 
and  the  brilliant  orator  of  consular 
rank,  the  man  who  had  been  called 
Pater  Patriae,  and  who  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  State,  was  stripped  of 
all  possessions  and  driven  from  home 
unmanned  and  weeping  like  a  woman. 
Pompey,  meanwhile,  breathed  more 
freely,  and  Caesar  marched  with  a 
lighter  heart  at  the  head  of  his  fa- 
mous legions  to  fight  with  and  to 
conquer  Gaul. 


LONGFELLOW. 


Patriae  nunc  mortuus  est  poeta, 
Qui  canebat  gloriam  et  hujus  arte 
Patriae,  et  dirum  exsilium  incolarum 
Acadiorum. 

Et  puellae  sollicitudinemque 
Non  levem  orbae  tristitiam  et  preces  ; 
Morte  patrem  perderet  et  marito 
Distraheretur. 

Occidit  qui  gaudia  gloriasque 
Multa  et  Indorum  cecinit  tumultus, 

University  of  Missouri. 


quum 


Principis  res  proeliaque  auspicata 
Et  mala  acerba. 

Quis  durum  fatum  melius  maritae, 
Et  dolorem  scripserit  Hiawathae, 
Toti  amici  ejus  generi  benigni, 
Ducis  amantis  ? 

Stella  candens  lucide  litterarum 
Antehac,  at  nunc  cecidit  repente, 
Omnibus  carus  sepelitur  nostro  in 
Pectore  tristi. 

C.  Manwaring. 
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A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW— VII. 


BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


(Continued  from  page  210.) 


(c.)  Huet. 

THE  chief  labour,  however,  practi- 
cally, of  subjecting  the  Dauphin 
to  verbal  drill,  according  to  the  educa- 
tional ideas  of  the  time,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Peter  Daniel  Huet,  orHuetius  as  his 
name  usually  appears  in  Latin.  Huet 
was  the  most  erudite  scholar  of  the 
day,  devoted  to  study  and  books  from 
his  infancy.  "  Almost  before  I  was 
weaned,"  he  says  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, "I  felt  envious  of  those  whom 
I  saw  employed  in  reading."  But 
though  thus  bookish  from  his  youth, 
"  he  mingled,"  we  are  told,  *'  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  gentleman  with 
the  literature  of  a  scholar.  He  visited 
the  polite,  was  very  neat  in  his  dress 
and  studious  of  pleasing ;  if  he  did 
not  excel  in  dancing,"  his  biographer 
says,  "  he  had  few  equals  among 
his  acquaintance  in  running,  leaping, 
swimming,  riding  and  fencing."  In 
his  Fensees  Diverses,  or  Huetiana,  as 
the  book  is  commonly  styled,  he  shows 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  widest  know- 
ledge, and  very  profound  thought. 
I  note  at  one  place  in  his  Fensees 
a  mention  made  of  Canada,  and  a 
fact  in  its  Flora  which,  as  here  put, 
will  be  probably  new  to  us.  "  In  that 
country,"  he  says,  *'  the  wood  of  the 
trees  is  so  impregnated  with  salt  that 
the  lye  made  from  their  ashes  is  used 
in  laundry  operations.  The  virgin 
lands  of  that  country,"  he  adds,  "  also 
yield  a  hundred-fold."  Huet  con- 
ducted the  classical  studies  of  the 
Dauphin  from  1670  to  1680.  He  had 
been  previously  invited  to  superintend 


the  education  of  the  young  king  of 
Sweden,  Charles  Gustavus,  successor 
to  Christina  ;  and  Christina  herself 
tried  to  lure  him  to  her  side  when  re- 
sident in  Rome  after  her  abdication  ; 
but  having  had  some  experience  of 
Christina  during  a  visit  to  Stockholm 
in  1652  in  company  with  his  friend 
Bochart,  he  declined  both  offers. 
Montausier  and  Bossuet  committed  to 
him  the  general  editorship  of  the  Del- 
phin  Classics.  He  selected  the  forty 
scholars  who  were  respectively  to  an- 
notate the  forty  authors  included  in 
the  scheme  ;  and  he  gives  hints  of  the 
difficulty  which  he  had  in  finding  suit- 
able men.  He  did  not  undertake  the 
annotation  of  any  author  himself;  but 
he  completed  what  M.  Faye,one  of  the 
sub-editors,  dying,  had  left  unfinished, 
on  the  Astronomica  of  Manilius  ;  and 
Weber,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Corpus 
Foetarum  Latinarum,  observes  that 
Huet's  notes  are  the  only  valuable  part 
of  the  Delphin  edition  of  Manilius ; 
Weber  at  the  same  time  takes  excep- 
tion to  Huet's  treatment  of  Scaliger. 
He  thus  writes :  "  Ed.  Fayi,  in  us. 
Delphini,  Paris.  1679,  4to,  nullius  per 
se  usus,  nisi  quod  Danielis  Huetii 
prseclaras  animadverss.  eas  tamen  ple- 
nas  iniquae  in  Scaligerum  obstrecta- 
tionis,  additas  habet."  (In  the  Del- 
phin series,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Lucan  was  not  included.  The  Fhar- 
salia  of  that  poet  is  an  invective 
against  tyranny  and  a  panegyric  of 
liberty,  and  contains  sentiments  not 
in  harmony  with  Louis  XIV. 's  ideas. 
It  is  singular,  however,   that  Lucan 
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should  have  been  rejected  on  this  ac- 
count, when  Juvenal  and  Persius,  after 
a  little  expurgation,  had  passed  mus- 
ter.) 

Huet  lived  at  Court,  busily  em- 
ployed from  early  dawn  each  day,  for 
ten  years  ;  when  his  occupation  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  marriage 
of  his  young  pupil ;  an  event  which 
greatly  disconcerted  him.  A  favour- 
ite project  of  Huet's  had  been  to 
combine  together  into  one  all  the  In- 
dexes of  the  Delphin  Classics ;  and  to 
compile  a  Lexicon  out  of  them,  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  authority 
should  be  quoted  for  the  use  of  every 
word  in  the  language  at  successive 
eras,  a  plan  evidently  resembling  that 
pursued  by  Richardson  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language. 
"  This  General  Index,"  Huet  says, 
"  would  have  traced  out  the  exact 
limits  of  the  Latin  language  \  and  one 
would  have  been  able  to  see  at  a 
glance,  with  certainty,  the  birth  and 
age  of  each  word,  its  uses  and  signifi- 
cance, its  rise,  duration,  decay,  ex- 
tinction. Such  a  solid  boon  had  never 
yet  been  conferred  on  the  Latin 
tongue,  nor  any  such  guarantee  been 
established  against  the  corruption  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  But  the 
greatness  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
slowness  of  those  assisting  in  it,  and 
finally,"  Huet  regretfully  adds,  *'  the 
marriage  of  '  Monsieur  le  Dauphin,' 
bringing  his  studies  to  an  end,  arrested 
us  all  in  mid-career,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  great  work."  This  comprehen- 
sive Lexicon  would  have  remedied  the 
defect  that  Gibbon  and  others  have 
pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  copious 
Indexes  of  the  Delphin  Classics,  viz., 
that  instead  of  enumerating  how  many 
times  a  very  trivial  word  may  have 
been  used  by  an  author,  they  should 
rather  have  aimed  to  indicate  the  de- 
licacies and  idioms  of  the  language  as 
used  by  that  author.  But  this,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
critics,  was  the  function  of  the  inter- 


pretation and  notes  appearing  on  each 
page  of  the  Delphin  Classics. 

As  in  duty  bound,  Huet  composed 
an  Epithalamium  on  the  prince's  mar- 
riage, assuming  on  the  occasion  a  joy- 
ousness  which  he  did  not  feel.  Huet 
wrote  many  Latin  poems  in  the  or- 
dinary heroic  metre,  which  are  pre- 
served ;  amongst  them  is  an  interest- 
ing record  of  his  journey  to  Sweden 
(Iter  Suecicum),  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
race's Journey  to  Brundusium,  Iter 
Brundusianum,  Sat.  i.  5.  But  the  Epi- 
thalamium, the  Carmen  Nuptiale  Lu- 
dovico  Delphino  et  Victoriae  Bavari- 
cae  [the  medal  of  which  I  have  spoken 
gives  the  princess's  name  as  Anna 
Maria  Christina],  is  an  ode  in  twenty- 
eight  stanzas,  each  consisting  of  five 
short  lines  in  a  lively  lyric  measure. 

He  vividly  describes  the  prince's  im- 
patience at  the  long  delay  in  the  prin- 
cess's progress  from  Bavaria  to  Paris. 
But  at  length  he  learns  she  has  crossed 
the  French  border : 

Virgo  adest !  niveo  pede 
Francicos  super  aggeres 
Fertur  ;  et  timidis  tamen 
Gressibus  cupidum  petit 
Lenta  nupta  maritum. 

Drums  and  other  martial  instruments 
of  music  resound  at  Versailles,  and 
Marly ;  the  fiocks  at  rural  Meudon 
are  disturbed.  At  last  the  prince, 
recHning  on  Tyrian  couch,  himself  be- 
holds her,  and 

Hue  ades  !  properos  move, 
Inquit,  0  mea  lux,  gradus  ; 
Longa  quid  trahis  otia 
Enecas  cupidum  tui 
Cur  diu  remorare  ? 

After  other  stanzas  which  it  is  need- 
less to  interpret,  he  winds  up  his  ode 
with  a  prediction  which  has  not  been 
fulfilled  ;  but  whch  is  curious  to  read 
as  a  reminiscence  of  an  aspiration  of 
the  hour,  in  France  at  least ;  an  aspi- 
ration of  Louis  XIV.  Huet  foretells 
that  the  first-born  of  his  late  pupil  is 
the  "  coming  man,"  destined  to  drive 
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out  the  lurk  from  Europe :  and  re- 
instate Jerusalem  as  the  centre  and 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  world. 

"Ere  the  chariot  of  the  moon," 
thus  Huet  vaticinates,  "shall  have 
ten  times  accomplished  its  circuit, 
another  Delphis,"  as  he  mystically 
expresses  himself,  another  Dauphin, 
i.e.,  "  will  appear  on  the  scene,  through 
whom  the  whole  world  will  be  filled 
with  hope.  For  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  reached  man's  estate,  and  his 
brow  be  able  to  bear  the  helmet's 
weight,  the  gore  of  the  Ottoman  will 
stain  the  plains  of  Thrace,  and  the 
waves  of  the  Hellespont.  Hide,  O 
Turk,  thy  turbaned  head  beyond  the 
Cyanean  straits.  To  the  bays  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  and  the  extreme 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  let  thy  race  de- 
part :  until  Zion,  victorious  over  all  na- 
tions, bearing  forward,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  French  leader,  the  glorious 
standard  of  the  Cross,  shall  give  sa- 
cred law  to  the  world  ! '' 

While  residing  at  Court  and  occu- 
pied with  the  tuition  of  the  prince, 
Huet  found  time  to  compose  his  De- 
monstratio  Evangelica,  a  treatise  filling 
a  good-sized  folio,  and  inscribed  Ad 
Serenissimum  Delphinum.  He  wrote 
also  his  Censura  Philosophise  Carte- 
sianae,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Montausier.  While  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  prince  he  was  still 
a  layman  ;  but  one  theologically  in- 
clined. At  the  late  age  of  forty-six 
he  entered  Holy  Orders,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  Louis  XIV.  first  with  the 
Abbey  of  Aulnay,  and  secondly  with 
the  bishopric  of  Avranches.  Huet  did 
not  hold  his  bishopric  long,  though  he 
is  still  usually  spoken  of  as  bishop  of 
Avranches.  It  was  of  Huet  when 
bishop  of  Avranches  that  the  story  was 
told  of  an  old  lady  of  the  diocese 
who,  having  been  several  times  de- 
nied admittance  to  the  bishop's  pre- 
sence on  the  plea  that  he  was  engaged 
in  his  studies,  rather  tartly  observed, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  higher 


powers  would  select  for  Avranches  a 
bishop  who  had  finished  his  studies. 
Again  Huet  was  transferred  (by  the 
special  favour  of  Louis)  to  the  Abbey 
of  Fontenay,  near  his  native  place, 
Caen,  where  he  hoped  to  have  liberty 
and  leisure  for  his  various  researches ; 
but  about  two  years  after,  he  found  it 
expedient  to  remove  to  a  House  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  where  for  twenty 
years  he  busied  himself  with  criticism 
on  the  Vulgate  and  other  kindred  stu- 
dies. He  died  there  in  1721,  at  the 
age  of  91.  A  considerable  portion  of 
his  library  is  still  preserved  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris.  Huet's  por- 
trait shows  a  countenance  free  from 
that  expression  of  narrowness  which 
from  his  habits  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  see.  The  nose  is  finely 
formed  and  longish,  as  is  the  whole 
face,  which  is  serious,  with  thoughtful 
eyes  and  deliberative  mouth.  He 
wears  the  flowing  wig  which  we  see  on 
the  heads  of  our  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  whose  style  of  countenance 
Huet's  somewhat  resembles. 

The  predicted  son  and  heir  of 
Huet's  pupil  never  came  to  the 
throne,  nor  was  he  the  father  of  the 
next  king.  But  his  brother  was,  that 
brother  also  dying  before  the  throne 
was  vacant.  This  next  king  was  Louis 
XV.,  a  sickly  child  of  five  years  of 
age,  motherless  as  well  as  fatherless 
at  the  time  of  the  accession.  Again, 
of  this  king  the  son  did  not  succeed, 
but  that  son's  son  did,  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  This  was  Louis  XVI.  Thus 
with  children  given  them  for  princes, 
and  with  babes  to  rule  over  them,  the 
French  people  were  at  length  tor- 
mented into  their  great  Revolution, 
which  was  simply  or  mainly  an  effort 
of  nature  on  the  j^art  of  the  nation  to 
throw  off  from  itself  the  incubus  of 
the  Bourbon  race.  Alas  !  for  those  on 
whom  came  finally  the  woes  earned  by 
a  dynasty !  woes  equal  to  those  at 
which  the  audiences  of  Greek  thea- 
tres of  old  used  to  shudder. 
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{d)  Samples  of  Dedications  and 
Prefaces. — 1  am  now  to  give  a  sample 
or  two  of  the  prefatory  matter  to  be 
seen  at  the  opening  of  most  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Delphin  series,  in 
which  the  editor  makes  his  bow  to  the 
Prince  or  the  Public,  and  has  some- 
thing to  say  for  himself.  We  shall 
hence  readily  learn  the  conditions  and 
influences  under  which  the  Delphin 
scholiasts  performed  their  task  j  and 
we  shall  perceive,  however  great  may 
have  been  the  repugnance  of  the  se- 
vere Montausier  to  anything  like  adu- 
lation, that  repugnance  had  not  much 
weight  with  the  annotators,  in  their 
Dedications  at  least. 

It  was,  of  course,  well  known  that, 
after  all,  such  incense  was  pleasant  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  divinities  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  Dii  minores  who  envi- 
roned the  prince. 

( I . )  Terejice,  Ca7nus,  Leonard. — Ter- 
ence appears  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  series  issued.  Nicholas  Camus, 
J.  U.  D.  (Juris  Utriusque  Doctor), 
Doctor  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  was 
the  scholar  who  had  been  appointed 
to  annotate  Terence  ;  but  he  died  be- 
fore his  task  was  completed.  Of  this 
particular  Camus  I  read  of  no  other 
literary  production.  But,  like  others 
of  the  same  name,  he  was,  to  judge 
from  his  degree,  a  gentleman  of  the 
robe.  Frederick  Leonard  was  Camus' 
successor ;  and  his  name  is  subscribed 
to  the  Epistle  Dedicatory.  The  terms 
of  the  Epistle  are  these  :  To  the  most 
serene  Dauphin  of  the  Gauls,  son  of 
Louis  the  Great.  ("  Of  the  Gauls" 
is  a  dignified  expression  for  the  whole 
of  the  French  dominions ;  as  we 
have  "  Of  all  the  Russias"  for  the 
Russian  possessions,  and  '*  Britannia- 
rum  "  for  the  British  Empire).  "  With 
due  reverence  I  present  to  you,  O 
most  serene  Dauphin,  Terence,  just 
issued,  with  notes  and  comments  ;  an 
offering,  as  I  hope,  not  unacceptable, 
for  the  two-fold  reason  :  the  volume 
has  been  compiled  expressly  for  your- 


self: and  already  this  species  of  agree- 
able literature  is  regarded  by  you  with 
especial  pleasure.      How  greatly  you 
have   esteemed  this   particular   poet 
from    your   earliest  childhood,  is   as 
widely  known  as  it  is  honourable  to 
yourself.      You  have  been  long  wont 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  these  plays 
by  night  and   by  day ;  to  express  fit- 
tingly, beyond  your  years,  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  humour  and  wit  every- 
where scattered  about  therein,  and  to 
equal  by  the  gracefulness  of  your  re- 
citals of  passages  therein  the  beauty 
of    Terence's    own    style.      I    have 
deemed  it  right,  then,  that  this  author 
should  be  inscribed  with  your  royal 
name,  as  being  the  one  you  first  stu- 
died of  all  the  Latin  writers  :  so  that 
by   your  favour   and  protection  you 
may  make  some  return  for  the  benefit 
and  delight  he  has  afforded  you.  You 
are  already,  most  serene  Dauphin,  one 
of  those  who  estimate  talent  in  pro- 
portion to  its  amount ;  and  uphold  the 
reputation  of  learned  men,  not  by  a 
conventional  patronage  but  by  an  in- 
dependent judgment.     Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  to  have  pleased  you  ere  yet 
you  had  attained  to  manhood,  is  a 
great  recommendation  to  an  author 
and  a  sure  augury  of  the  future  appro- 
bation of  the  public.     This  result  has 
been  brought  about  by   the  careful 
training  of  your  childhood.      For  al- 
though there  centre  in  you  whatever 
gifts  fortune  or  nature  can  bestow  on 
the  most  exalted  princes, — splendour 
of  birth,  distinction  of   race   as   de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  kings,  a 
comeliness  of  person  corresponding  to 
your  high  rank,  a  lively  and  prompt 
natural  disposition,  a  wonderful  feli- 
city in  respect  of  mental  endowment 
and  manners  ;  a  manliness  peculiar  to 
yourself  conjoined  to  that  other  which 
you  copy  from  your  father  : — never- 
theless your  education  has  conferred 
on  you  something  even  greater  than 
all  these  distinctions,  namely,  wisdom. 
It  has  fallen  to  you  to  be  born  as  only 
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the  greatest  kings  are  born,  and  to  be 
educated  as  only  the  best  kings  are 
educated."  (When  we  recall  the  gene- 
ral impression  of  most  people  in  re- 
gard to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  what 
now  follows  might  be  deemed  the  out- 
come of  a  hardihood  more  than  foren- 
sic, on  the  part  of  Frederick  Leonard  ; 
but  we  have  to  remember  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  death  of  the  good 
and  virtuous  Queen  Maria  Theresa 
that  the  Court  of  Louis  became  so 
very  scandalous.)  "  Was  there  ever 
in  any  court,"  Leonard  boldly  asks, 
"  a  more  religious  discipline  ?  To  re- 
vere God  and  your  parents;  to  ob- 
serve moderation  in  all  things ;  to 
spurn  adulation  ;  to  render  to  every 
one  the  praise  due  to  him  ;  to  receive 
every  one  with  benignity  and  liberal- 
ity ;  to  be  diligent  in  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  earnestly  to  embrace 
every  means  of  attaining  to  the  high- 
est accomplishments  ; — these  are  the 
admonitions  of  wisdom  to  which  you 
willingly  listen  and  spontaneously  con- 
form. Hence  I  am  easily  led  to 
hope  that  you  will  not  disdain  this 
trivial  offering,  such  as  it  is  :  your 
humanity,  which  is  of  the  highest — 
your  love  of  literary  study,  which  is 
ever  nourished  and  increased  by  daily 
use,  will  not  permit  you  to  do  so. 
Accept  then,  most  serene  Dauphin,  the 
comedies  of  a  most  charming  poet, 
wherein  may  be  found  the  choicest 
illustrations  of  Latin  speech,  and 
also  a  living  picture  of  human  man- 
ners, together  with  the  polished  plea- 
santries, not  solely  of  this  particular 
comic  writer,  but  of  those  leading 
men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
Laelius  and  Scipio  [who  were  tradi- 
tionally believed  to  have  inspired  and 
revised  the  plays  of  Terence].  May 
the  Fates  long  preserve  you  to  the 
King  and  to  this  realm;  and  make  you 
equal  to  Louis  the  Great,  your  sire — 
greater  they  cannot  make  you.  Such 
are  the  prayers,  most  serene  Dauphin, 
of  your  most  humble  servant,  Fred- 
erick Leonard." 


This  might  probably  be  deemed 
enough  of  Frederick  Leonard  ;  but  as 
his  Preface,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  gives  a 
general  account  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Delphin  classics,  I  am  tempted  to 
translate  it  also ;  for,  although  we  are 
already  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
particulars;  yet  presented  to  us  here  in 
the  tone  and  under  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  the  narrative  will  pro- 
bably prove  characteristic  and  curious. 
Leonard  thus  begins  :  [it  will  be  ob- 
served that  scholars  in  those  days  were 
trained  to  be  rather  adroit  rhetori- 
cians.] "  I  shall  not  delay  you,  O  be- 
nevolent reader,  with  unseasonable 
laudations  of  Terence  or  any  high- 
flown  commendations  of  the  commen- 
tary now  placed  before  you.  With  the 
one  you  are  already  sufficiently  well 
acquainted :  as  to  the  other,  it  is  for 
your  judgment  to  pronounce.  For 
neither  am  I  the  man  to  ask  you  to 
prejudge  for  the  sake  of  a  magnilo- 
quent speech  ;  nor,  were  I  to  make 
such  a  demand,  are  you  the  man 
blindly  to  assent  to  it.  Of  this  simply 
I  wish  to  advise  you  :  the  cause  why, 
and  the  design  with  which,  so  many 
Latin  authors  provided  with  com- 
ments and  notes  are  just  now  simulta- 
neously coming  forth  to  the  public 
view ;  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fu- 
ture use  to  the  republic  of  letters  of 
these  results  of  study  :  so  that  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  entire  undertaking  may 
be  clear  to  you,  and  I  may  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  an  expounder, 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  mere  eulo- 
gist." [He  then  begins  his  account  of 
the  inception  and  progress  of  the 
Delphin  series  ab  ovo.]  "  The  in- 
stant," he  says,  "  that  Louis  the  Great 
received  from  the  bosom  of  his  most 
august  queen,  a  Dauphin,  he  believed 
it  to  be  a  duty  at  once  incumbent  on 
him,  to  act  both  as  a  father  and  as  a 
king,  and,  although  at  the  time  he 
was  excessively  occupied  with  great 
public  events,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
immediately   towards  his   household 
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affairs,  in  order  that  while  preparing 
for  his  son  a  realm  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible extent,  he  might  provide  for  the 
same  realm  a  son  similar  to  himself; 
nay,  if  that  were  possible,  more  illus- 
trious. This  work  he  began  by  ex- 
emplary deeds  on  his  own  part,  which 
are  mighty  stimulants  to  praiseworthy 
action  in  others.  He  next  made  search 
for  some  one  to  mould  the  heart  of 
the  august  child  to  the  best  principles 
and  his  mind  to  every  liberal  accom- 
pHshment.  To  assist  in  these  cares  he 
soon  summoned  to  his  side  the  most 
noble  Charles  de  St.  Maure,  Duke  of 
Montausier,  as  being  a  man  distin- 
guished in  peace  and  war  ;  firm  in  the 
maintenance  of  truth  and  equity  ;  fur- 
nished with  every  resource  of  intellect 
and  learning ;  altogether  one  to  whose 
tried  fidelity  and  courage  he  could 
with  safety  entrust  the  nation's  hope 
and  his  own.  Forthwith  the  Duke 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  this  one 
enterprise,  to  guide  the  boyhood  of 
the  prince ;  to  consider  everything 
that  might  be  of  advantage  to  his  ten- 
der age ;  to  foresee  what  studies  might 
be  of  use  to  him  in  his  after  life  ;  with 
all  labour  and  diligence  to  develop 
his  lively  and  ready  parts,  which  had 
already  given  promise  of  fruits  more 
than  ordinarily  rich,  so  soon  as  matu- 
rity should  be  reached.  Meanwhile 
he  began  to  cogitate  as  to  some  me- 
thod of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  lite- 
rature more  convenient  and  more 
expeditious  than  the  usual  one;  as 
well  because  the  minds  of  princely 
persons,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
little  patient  of  hard  work,  must  be 
relieved  from  a  multitude  of  unplea- 
santnesses; as  also  because  in  the 
case  of  persons  likely  to  be  early 
plunged  into  the  very  thick  of  the 
most  serious  public  affairs,  some  com- 
pendious modes  of  conducting  their 
studies  must  be  sought  out.  As  one 
well  practised  in  the  examination  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  literature, 
the  duke  had   tasted   the   quality  of 


many  of  their  interpreters,  had  found 
how  inaccurate  were  some  of  them, 
how  meddlesome  and  at  the  same 
time  how  obscuring,  others  !  It  was 
his  pleasure  at  length  that  all  the 
Latin  authors  should  be  printed,  each 
supplied  with  a  commentary  compiled 
with  brevity,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
lucidity  and  care.  He  deemed  it  a 
noble  project,  to  renovate,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  Latian  field  :  and  while  con- 
sulting for  the  education  of  an  indi- 
vidual prince,  to  deserve  well  of  lite- 
rature at  large.  So  then,  the  work 
was  enjoined  by  him  on  certain  scho- 
lars, each  of  considerable  eminence 
in  philological  knowledge.  To  each 
of  these  his  portion  of  labour  was  as- 
signed ;  remuneration  in  proportion 
to  what  was  to  be  done  by  each,  was 
fixed ;  and  into  the  hands  of  each  a 
schedule  specifying  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  placed.  The  first  care 
was  to  be  that  the  text  of  each  author 
should  appear  in  as  pure  a  state  as 
practicable ;  and  then,  an  accompany- 
ing gloss  or  comment  was,  by  a  simple 
and  neat  verbal  arrangement,  to  make 
plain  the  sense  whenever  obscure; 
disentangle  involved  passages,  bring 
back  into  a  natural  order,  inverted 
ones  ;  set  free  those  which  were  tram- 
melled by  the  laws  and  measures  of 
verse.  This,  however,  was  to  be  done 
in  such  a  way  that  the  commentary 
was  not,  by  too  great  license,  to  run 
into  paraphrase  ;  nor  yet  was  it  to 
omit  anything  likely  to  assist  the  un- 
derstanding of  tyros,  the  words  of  the 
authors  themselves  being  used  when 
those  were  sufficiently  well  known ; 
but  easier  ones  to  be  substituted  when 
they  were  not  so  readily  to  be  com- 
prehended. Notes  also  were  to  be 
added,  calculated,  without  ostentation 
of  learning,  to  throw  light  on  obscure 
metaphors,  points  of  antique  custom 
and  ancient  mythology  and  history. 
For  in  these  annotations  it  was  per- 
mitted neither  to  obtrude  empty  con- 
jectures nor  to  foist  in  frivolous  emen- 
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dations,  creative  only  of  disgust ;  nor 
to  weary,  rather  than  to  instruct, 
the  reader's  mind  by  any  of  those  la- 
boured trivialities  of  critics  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  simply  matters  for 
ridicule  or  barren  displays  of  ingenu- 
ity. This  one  thing  was  to  be  kept  in 
view  :  subserviency  to  the  good  of  the 
most  serene  Dauphin  and  the  public ; 
but  selections  were  to  be  made  from 
the  abundance  of  former  commenta- 
tors of  whatever  any  one  of  them  had 
noted  down  to  the  point ;  and  neces- 
sary things,  rather  than  new  things, 
were  to  be  made  prominent — a  process 
demanding  care,  rather  than  acuteness 
of  wit  or  recondite  erudition,  "  Now 
in  this  field,"  Leonard  goes  on  to  say, 
"  many  of  us  have  laboured  hard :  not 
all  perhaps  with  equal  industry  :  as  to 
those  that  have  succeeded  in  their 
aim,  and  those  who  have  not,  reader, 
judge  thou  ;  and  applaud,  if  not 
our  success,  at  least  our  intention. 
In  the  meantime,  make  use  of  this 


method  of  interpreting  authors,  which 
we  had  dictated  to  us  simply  as  a  sub- 
sidiary to  the  studies  of  the  august 
prince ;  but  which  he  will  have  the 
benefit  of  hereafter,  in  fuller  and  more 
scholarly  measure,  through  the  direct 
instruction  of  his  preceptor,  the  very 
illustrious  and  very  reverend  the  Bishop 
of  Condom,  a  man  most  skilled  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  sacred  and  se- 
cular. And  truly  the  commentaries 
themselves  would  have  issued  from  the 
press  in  a  more  perfect  state  had  it 
been  possible  for  that  man  of  consum- 
mate learning,  the  most  noble  Hue- 
tius,  sub-preceptor  of  the  prince,  to 
have  revised  minutely  each  separate 
portion  of  the  series,  instead  of  only 
exercising  over  the  whole  a  general 
superintendence."  Leonard  then  ex- 
presses regret  that  through  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Camus,  some  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  Terence  had 
remained  uncorrected. 

( To  be  continued^ 
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{Continued  from  page  224.] 


Dear  Sammy, — 

I  WISH  to  warn  you  at  the  outset 
that  you  need  not  expect  on  this 
occasion  either  a  very  long  or  a  very 
brilliant  letter,  for,  as  I  write,  it  is 
excessively  warm,  and  my  philosophy 
seems  to  weaken  as  my  tissues  relax. 
But  first  of  all  I  must  answer  some  of 
your  objections.  You  want  to  know 
why  I  do  not  notice  some  of  the 
great  things  of  London.  Why,  my 
dear  Sammy,  is  that  not  just  what  I 
am  doing  ?  Have  I  not  been  speak- 
ing of  the  great  sliminess  of  the 
roads,   the  sidewalks,  the  great  mo- 


notony of  the  houses,  the  greatness 
of  the  noise,  etc.  ?  But  I  suppose 
you  want  to  hear  of  grand  institutions, 
vast  buildings,  magnificent  sights. 
1  do  not  write  of  these  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
been  often  described  before ;  they 
have  been  photographed,  painted,  etc. 
Everybody  goes  to  see  them,  and 
everybody  talks  of  them ;  but,  my 
dear  boy,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  some- 
thing that  everybody  does  not  seem 
to  have  noticed,  and  I  give  it  to  you 
just  as  it  impressed  itself  on  my  mind 
as  a  Canadian. 
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Then  you  wonder  how  I  became 
such  a  "  Grit  "  in  England.  No,  sir, 
not  a  "  Grit."  I  abominate  any  con- 
nection with  our  miserable  party 
politics.  You  know  very  well  that  I 
never  could  put  up  with  the  scurrility 
and  all  that  disregard  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  common  decent  behaviour, 
not  to  mention  anything  higher, 
which  is  so  painfully  conspicuous  in 
our  party  strife  in  Canada.  Often 
have  I  wondered  that  so  many  of  our 
collegiate  graduates  seemed  too  ready 
to  plunge  into  this  mire  and  sell  their 
intellectual  freedom  for  so  miserable 
a  "mess  of  pottage"  as  the  friendship 
of  a  party.  Remember,  I  do  not 
speak  against  our  graduates  becoming 
politicians;  all  men  should  study 
politics ;  if  you  will,  all  men  should 
take  an  active  part  in  politics ;  but  it 
should  be  to  purify  them,  and  not  to 
add  to  the  list  of  wirepullers  and 
factionists.  But,  Sammy,  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  plainly  do  I  see  that 
a  college  career,  gold  medals  in- 
cluded, does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
high  moral  tone,  refined  tastes,  or 
genuine  culture.  But  why  did  I  feel 
that  if  I  were  to  be  a  resident  in 
England,  I  must  ally  myself  with  the 
Reform  party  there  ?  Are  there  not 
the  same  objections  to  party  there  as 
in  Canada?  Well,  there  are  objec- 
tions, but  the  cases  are  so  very  differ- 
ent, they  cannot  be  put  on  the  same 
plane  at  all.  The  term  Conservative 
in  Canada  does  not  at  all  imply  what 
the  term  Tory  does  in  England. 
Judging  by  a  man's  general  opinions, 
by  the  usual  course  of  his  actions,  in 
this  country,  apart  from  politics,  it 
would  be  in  most  cases  quite  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  side  in 
politics  he  leaned.  But,  so  far  as  my 
observation  went,  that  is  rarely  the 
case  in  England.  I  have  frequently 
met  men,  and  before  we  had  been  in 
conversation  on  matters  of  common 
interest  half  an  hour,  their  political 
tendencies  were  as  plain  to  me  as  if 


they    had    been    labelled    Tory    or 
Radical. 

Now,  the  Tory's  belief  is  so  at 
variance  with  what  men  in  general 
hold  as  political  and  social  axioms 
in  not  only  the  United  States  but  in 
Canada,  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  Americans, 
whether  living  here  or  across  the 
line,  to  be  real  Tories  at  heart  in  the 
English  meaning  of  that  term.  Who 
believes  in  America  that  John  the 
ploughman  is  a  creature  of  so  inferior 
an  order  that  he  cannot  be  elevated ; 
that  it  should  not  be  attempted*;  that 
such  is  contrary  to  the  "  order  of 
Providence,"  and  such  rubbish,  ad 
nauseam  ?  Such  doctrines  would  have 
deprived  the  world  of  the  illustrious 
Garfield,  the  quondam  canal-horse 
driver,  whose  name  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  very  essence  of 
what  is  best  in  American  institutions. 
American  institutions  did  not  make 
Garfield,  but  they  did  make  him 
President.  Now,  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally conversed  with  Tories  holding 
just  such  views  as  I  have  indicated 
above.  When  trying  to  explain  to 
one  such  embodiment  of  superiority 
— what  American  institutions  and 
American  creeds,  social  and  political, 
did  for  men — he  seemed  to  compre- 
hend the  matter  with  great  difficulty, 
and  at  last  exclaimed,  "Why,  you 
seem  to  be  all  canaille  together  over 
there ! "  But,  Sammy,  I  must  not 
give  you  too  much  of  this — at  least 
in  one  letter.  However,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  say  this  much  to  clear 
myself  from  what  might  a|^ear  to  you 
gross  inconsistency. 

Well,  how  did  you  like  the  company 
in  which  I  left  you  at  the  close  of  my 
last  letter?  in  other  words,  What  do 
you  think  of  the  London  '"bus-man?" 
I  fancy  I  hear  you  exclaim,  "  Why, 
let  me  know  something  of  him,  and 
then  I  will  give  my  opinion."  Mr. 
Toole,  the  eminent  actor,  makes  him 
one  of  his  special  characters.      He 
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seems  to  me  to  "top  creation,"  as  the 
Yankee  said, — at  least  that  part  of 
it  comprised  under  the  Jehu  class. 
He  has  a  hard,  rubicund  face,  that 
looks  as  though  it  was  as  insensible  to 
the  weather  as  the  waterproof  coat  on 
his  back.  There  is,  moreover,  a  cer- 
tain imperturbability  about  it,  which 
none  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career, 
amid  the  swarming  life  of  the  great- 
est of  cities,  can  disturb.  I  said  a 
"  rubicund  "  face.  The  explanation  of 
that  is  not  far  to  seek,  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  "  man  above,"  as  he  is 
from  his  position  facetiously  called, 
consumes,  on  the  average,  about  a 
quart  of  spirits  daily,  at  a  moderate 
calculation. 

I^  wonder,  Sammy,  if  old  Will 
Shakspeare,  when  he  gave  the  drink- 
ing championship  to  our  land  over 
the  Danes,  Germans  and  Hollanders, 
had  Jehu  in  his  eye.  Like  many 
another  man  who  seems  to  see  little, 
not  much  escapes  our  friend  who 
handles  the  reins ;  and  he  has  a 
knack  of  picking  the  comedy  out  of 
the  scenes  of  life  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree. He  has  a  quiet  way  of  com- 
municating, by  sundry  winks,  nods, 
monosyllables,  etc.,  his  meaning  to 
his  fellow-drivers,  as  he  passes  them, 
which  serves  him  well  as  a  sort  of  un- 
translatable language  (that  is  untrans- 
latable by  the  majority).  They  have 
their  own  jealousies,  like  every  other 
class.  My  comical  friend  used,  when 
we  got  on  top  of  a  'bus,  to  say :  ''  Now 
listen,  while  I  talk  to  the  driver." 
Then  he  would  commence  to  abuse, 
disparage,  ridicule,  or  what  not  the 
last  'bus-man  we  had  passed,  till  he 
had  worked  up  our  poor  fellow  to  an 
extraordinary  heat  of  indignation.  To 
tell  you  that  they  will  lie  and  cheat  is 
no  news.  It  is  common  to  the  class 
the  world  over.  But  why  is  this  so  ? 
Is  it  that  this  business  is  more  degrad- 
ing, or  that  a  baser  sort  of  men  enter 
it  ?  I  do  not  think  either  is  the  case. 
The  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be 


put  thus:  Jehu,  like  other  men,  seeks 
his  own  interests.    He  conceives  they 
are  advanced   by  lying  and  cheating 
people  out  of  their  pence.     He  ob- 
serves that,  as  the  world  goes,  people 
have  not  the  slightest  regard  for  him ; 
they  merely  wish  to  be  delivered  at 
such  and  such  points  safely,  and  often 
forget  the   forms  of  common  polite- 
ness, which  forms,  I  hold,  are  due  to 
all  with  whom  we  have  deaUngs,  no 
matter   what   their    station.       Cabby 
gets  to  believe,    probably,  that  "  no 
man  careth  for  my  soul."  Now,  when 
any  man  comes  to  adopt  that  article 
of  belief,  he  is  in  the  very  best  frame 
of  mind  to  become   some  sort  of  a 
criminal ;  the    degree  to   which   this 
actually    becomes    a    fact     depends 
somewhat  on  the  man,  and  much  on 
other  circumstances.     With  ordinary 
men,  a  criminal — that  is,  in  such  a 
case,  a  retaliative  career    is  entered 
uppn.     You  deny  Jehu   his  rights  of 
civility,  etc.,  he  withholds  from  you 
your  pence.     I  take  it  that  much  the 
same  sort  of  explanation  is  applicable 
to  the  servant   girl  question.     A  few 
years   ago   a   servant   girl  was   little 
more  than  a  human  drudge,  with  few 
recognized  rights  of  a  human  being. 
;^^ow  she    demands    her   rights,  and 
with  a  vengeance,  Sammy.     There  is 
nothing     more      comforting    to    me 
'\n  considering  this  world's  problems, 
than    that    justice    sooner    or    later 
does     step     on     the     scene    of    all 
human   affairs.     I    have    never   had 
the  very  highest  respect  for  that  old 
Roman  poet,  Horace.     I  am  afraid 
he  did  not  quite  keep  his  skirts  clear 
of  the  sins  of  his  age ;  but  with  his 
utterances   on   justice   I    agree — nay 
more,  for  there  I  forgive   him  much. 
But   we    must    bid   good-bye  to  the 
'bus-man,  and  take  the  Underground 
Railway.     But  where  shall  we  leave 
him?     Well,  where  you  please;  but 
I  happen  to  know  where  he  generally 
plays  the  last   scene :   in  a  hospital, 
the  victim  of  intemperance  in  alco- 
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holic  drinks,  combined  with  much 
exposure  in  a  very  changeable  climate. 
I  noticed  in  some  of  the  "  public- 
houses,"  or,  as  we  say,  saloons,  boxes 
placed  for  the  reception  of  contribu- 
tions for  the  hospitals.  Well,  '*  meet 
it  is  "  that  it  should  be  so,  for  they 
send  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  inmates  there  by  their  direct  or 
indirect  influence  ;  but  of  this  again. 
Nowlet  us  make  trial  of  the  "  Under- 
ground," for  the  Londoners,  like  our- 
selves in  this  fast  age,  begin  to  feel 
the  need  of  shortening  the  terms  of 
communication.  Our  overhead  rail- 
road is  a  curious  enough  sight — at 
first  it  is  hard  to  believe  but  that 
some  day  it  will  come  tumbling  down 
upon  our  heads  to  reward  us  for  our 
reckless  daring;  but  an  underground 
mode  of  travel — now  in  the  darkness 
of  a  tunnel,  with  the  most  hideous 
noise  as  a  constant  accompaniment 
of  our  journey,  relieved  by  the  more 
startling  buzz  of  a  passing  train, 
making  at  first  one's  hair  stand  on 
end,  and  requiring  experience  as  well 
as  logic  to  convince  us  that  a  col- 
lision is  not  about  to  take  place — I 
say  an  underground  railroad  produces 
in  everyone's  mind,  no  matter  how 
wide  his  experience,  when  he  is  first 
made  actually  acquainted  with  it, 
sensations  that  are  unique.  To  notice 
at  a  station  trains  emerge  suddenly  out 
of  darkness,  perhaps  enter  from  two 
opposite  points  at  the  same  time ; 
come  to  a  standstill ;  discharge  a 
crowd  of  passengers,  while  as  fast  as 
possible,  by  a  sort  of  decent  scramble, 
others  rush  in  ;  then  in  two  or  three 
minutes  or  less,  set  off  at  high  speed; 
this  continuing  all  day  long,  impresses 
the  spectator  with  the  truth  of  the  old 


poet's  words  (Sophocles,  I  think,) : 
"  Of  all  the  wonderful  things,  the 
most  wonderful  is  man."  As  you  may 
suppose,  it  has  proved  a  great  boon 
to  London,  and  especially  to  the 
poorer  class.  The  management  is 
most  excellent,  and  as  compared 
with  railways  on  this  continent,  the 
English  system  in  most  parts  is  far 
superior.  The  trains  going  in  one 
direction  always  take  the  same  track, 
so  that  collisions  are  almost  unknown ; 
and  on  this  line,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  it  above  ground,  the  custom 
of  dividing  the  carriages  up  as  first, 
second,  and  third  class  is  wise,  in  fact, 
indispensable.  A  dirty  labourer,  with 
perhaps  his  shovel,  would  not  feel 
comfortable  riding  beside  a  well- 
dressed  lady,  and  in  England  he  has 
the  good  sense  to  know  the  impro- 
priety of  it,  and  so  stows  himself  with 
his  fellow-workmen  in  a  compartment 
of  a  third-class  car.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment suits,  too,  the  condition  of  his 
purse.  The  signal  and  telegraphic 
system  in  connection  with  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  seems  to  have 
reached  a  degree  of  importance  and 
perfection  of  the  very  highest  kind. 
A  man  stationed  at  a  signal  box 
under  these  circumstances  presents 
a  fine  picture  of  a  human  being  acting 
under  a  sense  of  high  responsibility. 
The  fate  of  thousands  may  depend 
on  his  individual  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  single  act  of  duty.  Now 
that  you  know  how  to  get  about  the 
big  city,  perhaps  we  may  on  next 
occasion  have  some  further  talk  about 
its  citizens. 

Yours  truly, 

Tommy, 

{To  be  coniinued.) 
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PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 


FROM     CONTEMPORARY     SOURCES. 


SENTENCE-MAKING. 

A  GOOD  exercise  for  the  younger 
children,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
older  ones,  if  you  have  skill  enough  to 
make  it  interesting,  is  that  of  making 
sentences  with  given  words.  For  the 
little  ones  the  task  must  be  very  sim- 
ple at  first.  Write  the  words  bird  and 
sijig  on  the  board,  and  let  the  chil- 
dren make  sentences  containing  both 
words.  It  is  supposed,  of  course, 
that  you  have  previously  impressed 
upon  the  little  minds  the  fact  that 
a  sentence  always  says  or  declares 
something — that  it  is  (to  use  the 
grammar's  phrase)  "  a  collection  of 
words  making  complete  sense."  The 
children  will  give  you  such  sentences 
as  these  :  "  The  bird  sings,"  *'  The 
bird  can  sing,"  "  The  bird  will  sing," 
etc.  Or,  perhaps,  a  more  ambitious 
child  than  the  average  will  say,  *'  I 
like  to  hear  the  bird  sing,"  or  "It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  the  bird  sing,"  or  a 
similar  long  sentence,  embodying  not 
only  the  fact  of  the  bird's  singing,  but 
also  the  fact  that  its  singing  is  sweet 
to  the  ear,  and  gives  pleasure  to  all. 
As  the  children  give  their  sentences, 
write  each  upon  the  board  with  the 
child's  name,  and  when  this  is  done, 
give  the  children  a  talk  upon  birds 
and  their  music,  bringing  in  each  sen- 
tence as  you  go  on,  and  doing  your 
utmost  to  awaken  thought  and  ima- 
gination by  your  words. 

Let  another  exercise  be  devoted  to 
sentence-making  solely.  Put  a  half- 
dozen  pairs  of  words  on  the  board, 
and  have  the  children  write  sentences 
about  them  on  their  slates.    Examine 


the  slates  carefully,  and  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  to  any  serious  mis- 
takes made.  Remember,  the  object 
of  all  this  exercise  is  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  speak  and  to  write 
correctly,  and  you  must  see  to  it  that 
through  it  you  show  them  what  cor- 
rect language  means.  When  sen- 
tences are  wrong,  show  them  why 
they  are  wrong — why  they  do  not 
make  complete  sense.  Teach  the 
importance  of  saying  exactly  what  is 
meant,  and  point  your  teaching  with 
instances  where  a  faulty  sentence  has 
caused  serious  mistakes  to  be  made. 

Make  the  words  harder  as  you  go 
on.  Give  not  only  noun  and  verb, 
but  an  adjective  or  adverb.  Then 
write  a  number  of  words  on  the 
board,  all  to  be  worked  into  a  com- 
plex sentence.  Then  a  number  to  be 
used,  permitting  the  children  to  make 
as  many  sentences  as  they  choose  with 
them,  connecting  them  all  with  a 
thread  of  sense.  Before  you  know  it, 
your  pupils  will  be  able  to  write  very 
good  compositions  in  this  way,  with- 
out difficulty. 

There  is  need  for  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment  in  selecting  words  as 
the  work  grows  more  complicated. 
Give  groups  of  words  that  you  your- 
self could  use  in  connected  sentences. 
Don't  "  lump  "  dissimilar  words  to- 
gether, which  will  simply  cause  the 
children  profitless  worry  to  bring  into 
intelligent  connection.  The  work 
is  not  to  be  regarded  primarily  as 
an  exercise  in  mental  gymnastics, 
but  a  work  that  shall  bring  into  play 
imagination  and  thought  as  well  as 
constructive  ability. 
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PRIMARY  SPELLING. 

In  teaching  the  little  ones  to  spell, 
do  not  confine  yourself  to  one  method 
only.  Use  two  or  three.  Monotony 
tires  the  little  ones.  From  the  time 
the  children  have  learned  a  few  words 
(if  you  are  teaching  by  the  word  me- 
thod), bring  in  the  work  of  spelling. 
This  will  reduce  the  bugbear  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet  to  a  very  small  in- 
sect, indeed,  for,  before  you  know  it, 
the  task  is  accomplished.  Teach  the 
little  ones  to  spell  by  letters  and  by 
sounds  also.  The  latter  process  helps 
them  in  fixing  the  habit  of  distinct 
enunciation  from  their  first  know- 
ledge of  reading,  a  constant  advantage 
to  them  in  subsequent  reading.  Write 
the  words  they  are  to  spell  on  the 
board,  one  day,  bidding  them  read 
them,  and  then  analyze  by  letter  and 
by  sounds.  The  next  day  give  out 
these  words  orally,  and  have  them 
written  on  the  blackboard,  or  on 
slates.  Then  try  an  exercise  in  oral 
spelling,  to  wake  the  class  up. 

Teaching  children  to  spell  by  sound 
is  not  very  easy.  It  can  only  be 
learned  by  imitation,  and  calls  for 
much  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  of  any  great  value 
either,  except  to  produce  a  good 
enunciation.  Now,  because  it  is  the 
best,  and  almost  the  only  method  to 
produce  distinct  and  accurate  articu- 
lation, it  cannot  be  wisely  omitted. 
But  spelling  by  letters  must  be  taught 
at  the  same  time,  for  this  is  what  is  to 
make  good  spellers,  while  the  other 
is  only  an  exercise.  As  the  little 
ones  get  on  in  their  reading,  let  them 
define  the  words  which  they  read  and 
spell.  This  wakes  up  the  mind  and 
aids  the  memory.  As  soon  as  the 
little  ones  begin  to  learn  printing  or 
writing,  let  this  be  joined  with  the 
spelling  work.  Combination  of  work 
arouses  more  interest,  and  leads  to 
more  satisfactory  results,  than  holding 
distinct  from  each  other  all  the  mat- 
ter studied. 


READ  ALL  YOU  CAN. 

Every  teacher  should  read  up  well 
concerning  his  profession.  Not  only 
should  he  have  a  good  educational 
journal,  the  best  that  he  can  afford 
(or  two  or  three,  for  that  matter),  but 
he  should  be  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  standard  educators — men 
whose  written  thoughts  on  teaching 
and  its  methods  are  weighty  and  wise. 
The  good  teacher  should  be  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  great  educators 
of  the  world — Sturm,  Comenius,  Ne- 
ander,  Ascham,  Locke,  Hayden,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Arnold,  Matthews,  Herbert 
I  Spencer,  Froebel,  Bain,  Page,  and 
other  writers  upon  education.  He 
should  not  only  be  familiar  with  these 
names,  but  he  should  know  some- 
thing concerning  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  bore  them,  and  what  these  men 
accomplished  for  the  world.  How 
do  the  members  of  other  professions 
fit  themselves  for  success  ?  Is  it  not 
by  famiharizing  their  minds  with  all 
the  history  which  each  profession  has 
recorded  ?  Does  not  the  young  doc- 
tor spend  hours  in  learning  what  the 
great  masters  of  the  art  of  healing  did, 
and  what  methods  they  counselled  ? 
Are  not  the  names  of  the  great  lights 
of  the  bar  and  bench  familiar  as 
household  words  to  the  enthusiastic 
young  lawyer  ?  If  young  teachers 
would  study  to  know  what  the  great 
teachers  of  the  past  have  said,  they 
will  save  themselves  from  many  er- 
rors. The  experience  of  others  is,  to 
us,  a  very  valuable  thing.  In  one 
year  it  teaches  us  more  concerning 
the  true  principles  of  teaching  than 
we  could  evolve  from  our  own  expe- 
rience in  ten  years.  And  it  teaches 
this  needed  knowledge  without  sub- 
jecting us  to  the  painful  and  mortify- 
ing consciousness  of  blunders  that 
our  own  experimental  knowledge 
often  gives  us.  Let  us  avail  ourselves, 
then,  with  thankful  hearts,  of  the  wis- 
dom that  others'  faithful  efforts  have 
bequeathed  to  us. 
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BREAKING  DOWN. 

We  are  frequently  startled  in  these 
days  of  hurried  living  and  prevalent 
mental  disease,  by  hearing  that  some 
friend,  apparently  up  to  this  time  well 
in  mind  and  robust  in  body,  has  sud- 
denly broken  down,  falling,  it  may  be, 
into  hopeless  invalidism,  or  dying 
after  a  sudden  and  short  illness.  And 
the  question  very  naturally  is,  "  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  failure  of 
all  the  powers  ?  "  or,  "  Why  did  not 
some  physical  warning  of  such  failure 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  save  him- 
self before  it  was  too  late  ?  "  These 
questions  seem  insoluble  riddles,  "in- 
scrutable mysteries,"  and  the  pious 
leave  them  with  Providence  for  re- 
ply, while  the  impious  use  them  as  a 
foundation  for  hopeless  pessimism. 
But  the  rational  person,  who  neither 
ignores  nature  nor  quarrels  with  Pro- 
vidence for  making  nature,  knows  that 
those  questions  both  have  natural  an- 
swers— that  there  is  a  cause,  easily 
traced,  for  this  sudden  failure  of 
strength,  and  that  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  its  approach  were  no  doubt 
given  again  and  again,  but  were  ut- 
terly unheeded.  It  often  happens 
that  the  strain  which  causes  the  final 
collapse  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  some 
that  have  been  previously  borne  with- 
out apparent  injury.  So  a  rope  may 
be  worn  to  the  last  strand  by  lifting 
pound  weights,  and  that  last  strand 
be  broken  by  lifting  a  single  pound. 
A  long-continued  exhaustion  of  the 
natural  powers  has  preceded  the  final 
and  fatal  effort.  Over-work  of  mind 
and  body,  loss  of  sleep,  mental  anxi- 
ety, have  depleted  the  strength  and 
nullified  the  resisting  power.  Warn- 
ings that  the  account  of  vigour,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  was  being  overdrawn, 
have  repeatedly  come,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  There  has  been  attendant 
pain,  physical  lassitude,  and  unnatural 
craving  for  food,  with  that  sense  of 
mental  weariness  which  is  always  a 
precursor  of  flagging  power.   But  these 


kindly  warnings  of  nature  were  either 
wholly  disregarded  or  rebuffed  by  a 
use  of  drugs  or  stimulants.  Even  a 
mighty  effort  of  the  will  will  often 
neutralize  these  important  warning 
symptoms.  But  though  the  indica- 
tions are  thus  stifled,  the  consuming 
of  the  vital  energy  goes  on  just  the 
same,  though  now  unheeded.  The 
penalty  for  broken  laws  will  be  ex- 
acted, though  it  may  be  deferred,  and 
when  the  time  of  settlement  comes 
no  compromises  will  be  possible,  but 
the  uttermost  farthing  will  be  de- 
manded and  collected. 

Physicians  and  others  who  have  had 
much  opportunity  to  observe  men, 
have  often  remarked  upon  the  fact  that 
persons  of  great  natural  vigour  will 
often  give  way  long  before  those  of 
feeble  natural  powers.  Here  is  a  case 
where  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
The  cause  of  this  is  very  plain.  The 
weak  man  cannot  abuse  his  strength 
without  feeling  his  folly  so  keenly 
that  he  perforce  forbears. 

But  the  strong  man  works  all  day, 
and  studies,  or,  far  worse,  dissipates 
all  night,  and  declares  that  he  feels 
perfectly  well  meanwhile.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  such  a  man  under- 
stand that  he  is  drawing  bills  on 
health  which,  after  thirty-five,  or  even 
sooner,  he  must  pay  at  one  hundred 
per  cent,  interest.  Thirty-seven  is 
called  by  physicians  the  fatal  year  for 
all  who  have  been  "  fast  young  men.'^ 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  who  has 
drawn  heavily  on  his  physical  and 
mental  powers  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  passes  the  critical 
year  mentioned  without  some  serious 
indication  of  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ease. This  fact  explains  some  cases 
that  often  seem  very  strange  to  us. 
When  a  man  is  a  hard  worker,  the  fact 
of  over-strained  endurance  is  a  less 
surprising  one.  It  is  very  noticeable 
how  many  able  business  men  are  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  their  life  and 
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vigour.  The  strain  of  conducting  a 
successful  business  in  these  days  of 
savage  competition,  of  push  and  rush, 
is  very  great,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  so  many  give  way  under  it.  Race- 
horses are  never  long-lived,  we  are 
told,  though  they  may  score  some 
magnificent  records  on  the  sports- 
man's book.  Power  is  not  always  the 
measure  of  endurance  or  vitality,  and 
power  lavishly  wasted  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  measure  of  nothing  but  the 
rapid  downward  course  to  invalidism, 
helplessness  or  death. 


NOISY  SCHOOLROOMS. 

We  visited  a  schoolroom  not  long 
since  where  the  noise  that  prevailed 
was  a  thing  amazing.  It  was  a  com- 
posite noise,  and  hard  to  analyze ; 
schoolroom  rackets  generally  are. 
But  as  well  as  we  could  make  out,  it 
was  made  up  thus  : — 

7  parts  buzz  of  poorly  suppressed 
voices. 

1  part  giggle,  or  half-smothered 
laughter. 

2  parts  clatter,  moving  books, 
opening  and  shutting  desks,  etc. 

10  parts  rustle,  or  restless,  unneces- 
sary movements. 

Now,  we  know  that  children,  un- 
less paralyzed,  must  have  about  them 
an  atmosphere  which  does  not  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  "eternal  silence." 
Nor  is  it  either  necessary  or  desirable 
that  they  should  be  frightened  or 
quelled  into  absolute  stillness.  There 
is  a  hum  of  busy  life  that  belongs  to 
a  schoolroom  of  right,  and  need  be 
in  no  way  complained  of:  but  a  noisy 
schoolroom  is  a  thing  abominable ; 
and  no  teacher  who  seeks  the  good  of 
his  pupils,  or  properly  estimates  his 
own  interest  in  their  success,  can  af- 
ford to  tolerate  it.  A  noisy  school- 
room has  an  element  of  vulgarity 
about  it.  Politely  speaking,  it  lacks 
tone.  It  impresses  a  visitor  very 
badly,  even  when  the  pupils  appear 


to  be  more  profitably  employed  than 
those  of  the  room  to  which  Wfe  have 
alluded  abof  e.  We  have  seen  schools 
where  there  seemed  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  study  going  on,  though  with 
this  intolerable  accompaniment  of 
perpetual  noise.  But  we  have  noticed 
from  continued  observation  that  if  the 
noise  continued,  the  average  amount 
of  accomplished  work  decreased.  The 
fact  is,  children  cannot  learn  their  les- 
sons properly  in  a  continual  racket. 
Discipline  is  nowhere,  and  it  wili  not 
be  long  before  the  teachers  profes- 
sional standing  will  be  as  difficult  to 
find. 

A  noisy  schoolroom  may  be  quiet- 
ed by  making  a  careful  distinction 
between  necessary  and  unnecessary 
noise.  Whispering  should  be  promptly 
vetoed,  except  under  the  most  careful 
restrictions.  Then  the  tendency  to 
move  noisily  must  be  checked  by  giv- 
ing the  children  some  lessons  in  good 
breeding.  A  well-bred  person  always 
moves  about  quietly.  And  here  let 
us  remark  that,  when  a  teacher  finds 
that  his  schoolroom  is  becoming  so 
noisy  as  to  interfere  with  proper  dis- 
cipline and  diligent  study,  he  would 
do  well  to  look  to  himself,  to  note 
whether  his  own  deportment  is  such 
as  to  influence  his  pupils  to  quiet  be- 
haviour. Does  he  move  about  with 
quiet  dignity,  and  speak  in  tones  mod- 
ulated by  the  rules  of  gentle  breeding  ? 
A  true  gentleman  or  lady  could  hard- 
ly endure  that  trial  of  patience  and 
nerve — a  noisy  schoolroom. 


TEACHING   CHILDREN   TO  WORK- 

One  of  the  trials  that  thousands  ot 
teachers  have  to  contend  with  in  this 
free-and-easy  country  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  children  to  work.  Not  only 
are  they  reluctant  to  obey,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  work,  and  they  will  not 
work.  They  are  not  altogether  to 
blame;  many  of  them  do  not  know- 
how.     It  is   one  of  the   things  that 
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have  to  be  learned,  and  that  will  never 
be  learned  without  teaching.  Their 
ignorance  of  such  necessary  instruc- 
tion can  be  charged,  like  so  many 
other  serious  deficiencies,  to  the  pre- 
valent inexpressibly  miserable  system 
of  home  training.  Most  children  are 
not  "brought  up"  nowadays,  but,  like 
the  infants  of  the  immortal  Mrs.  Poc- 
ket, they  "tumble  up."  By  the  aid  of 
natural  processes,  and  the  supply  of 
provender  that  the  growing  animal 
never  fails  to  assimilate,  when  it  is 
within  its  reach,  these  children  pass 
from  physical  infancy  to  maturity. 
Whether  their  mental  and  moral  keeps 
pace  with  their  bodily  growth  is  an- 
other question.  It  certainly  does,  if 
parental  training  in  such  development 
is  alone  depended  upon.  Well  is  it 
for  the  child  if  the  teacher's  diligence 
can  be  depended  upon  to  counteract 
the  parents'  neglect. 

But  in  this  matter  of  work.  You 
have  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  to 
train,  bright  enough,  but  lazy  because 
they  have  never  been  taught  to  work. 
They  have  never  learned  to  concen- 
trate their  attention,  so  they  spend 
an  hour  learning  a  lesson  that  they 
might  master  in  ten  minutes.  When 
they  come  to  a  hard  place  in  the  les- 
son, they  stop.  They  will  not  try  to 
go  forward  without  help.  They  waste 
their  own  time,  and  they  waste  yours. 


Plainly,  if  you  wish  to  see  good  re- 
sults from  your  labour,  you  must  be- 
gin by  teaching  them  to  work.  But 
how  to  do  it,  that  is  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  not 
teach  them  to  cram.  Lazy  pupils  al- 
ways know  how  to  do  this,  as  you  will 
find  at  examination-time.  But  they 
must  be  taught  to  do,  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
labour.  First  you  should  arouse  their 
interest  if  you  can,  or  as  far  as  you 
can,  in  some  study.  You  must  keep 
up  your  own  courage ;  for  nothing  is 
so  paralyzing  as  discouragement.  You 
must  determine  that  you  will  arouse 
these  dormant  energies,  and  assure 
yourself  that  you  can  do  what  you 
thus  attempt. 

You  must  keep  the  children  busy. 
Give  them  plenty  of  work  to  do,  arous- 
ing, interesting  work,  and  keep  them 
at  it.  Ask  them  questions  outside  of 
the  lesson  ;  induce  them,  if  you  can, 
to  try  to  find  out  things  for  themselves. 
Arouse  not  only  interest,  but  emula- 
tion. Keep  at  this  sort  of  work  too. 
It  will  effect  a  revolution  in  your 
school  ;  or,  if  it  does  not  reform  all 
your  lazy  pupils,  its  reflex  action 
will  take  away  the  last  trace  of  your 
own  laziness,  and  make  your  teach- 
ing of  much  greater  value,  not  only 
in  results,  but  in  hard  coin  of  the 
realm. 


Study  the  Children. — Study  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  all  right  and  proper  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  books,  but  infinitely  of 
more  value  to  study  the  children.  We  are 
firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  teacher  who  can- 
not read  the  hearts,  minds,  and  disposition 
of  the  child-life,  will  make  a  failure  in  his 
work.  Study  the  children  with  respect  to 
their  home-life  and  home-influence — whether 
good  or  bad,  whether  they  are  accustomed 
to  be  obedient  or  disobedient — and  make 
your  line  of  control  and  treatment  augment 


or  offset  the  home-treatment,  just  as  the 
necessities  of  the  case  demand. — Moderator. 
Every  teacher,  to  the  extent  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, is  responsible  for  the  moral  training 
of  his  pupils.  The  great  end  of  the  teacher's 
efforts  is  the  formation  of  character;  and 
moral  cultivation  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
good  character.  It  may  be  said  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  right  moral  training  of 
his  pupils  is  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the 
teacher.  The  secular  theory  of  education  is 
a  dangerous  fallacy. — Ohio  Ed.   Monthly. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Examiner — F.  Hayter,  B.A. 

1.  The  interest  on  a  sum  of  money  for 
two  years  is  $349-58,  and  the  discount  on 
the  same  sum  for  the  same  time  is  $310.74  ; 
simple  interest  in  both  cases.  Find  the  rate 
per  cent.,  and  the  time. 

2.  A  in  Toronto  pays  B  in  Paris  looo 
francs  by  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London,  ex- 
change at  Paris  being  25.25  francs  for  ;i^i 
sterling.  Find  the  amount  of  the  bill,  and 
its  value  in  currency  (;^i=$4.86§).  When 
the  bill  reaches  Paris  exchange  is  at  25.23. 
Find  the  amount  in  francs  for  which  the  bill 
sells. 

3.  Simplify 


:r2-i5x+54        X 
(i.)  — X  — 


^x        .r^+Sx- 14 


(ii.) 


x'^-']x-\-\o     x^-2x-6i"     x'^-6x    ' 

2s/  2+\/3-I  \/2-I 


v/3  +1 
2\/2  +\/  3 


v/2  +v/  3 

^2  -  I 


^  Z  +1  v/2+v'3 

4.  Divide  a^^-i  -  a2«-i  +  2fl-"-2  -  a2n-3  by 

Divide  by  Horner's  method 
x^  +  5jc8  +  I IX*  +  igx"^  -  36 

by  X*  -  2X^  +  2X^  +  2X-  2- 

5.  Find  L.  C.  M.  of  (4^3  -4^.^:*), 

iSx^'-gax  +  Ga^),  and  {2x^  -  Sa'^x). 

6.  If  the  minute   hand  of  a  clock  be  4 
inches  long  and  the  hour  hand  3  inches,  find 


the   times  between  4  and  5  o'clock  when 
their  ends  are  5  inches  apart. 
7.   Solve 
(i.)  v/i+jf2  +x  =  a. 


(ii.) 


{m. 


\i2x-izy=7 

\  144^2  -  is6xy+  169^2  =  4729. 
x+y  =  z 


x'^  + 


29 


,  xy  —  6. 

8.  The  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a  paral- 
lelogram are  equal  to  one  another. 

The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect 
each  other.  The  angle  between  the  diag- 
onals of  a  rhombus  is  a  right  angle. 

9.  Upon  the  same  straight  line,  and  upon 
the  same  side  of  it,  there  cannot  be  two  simi- 
lar segments  of  circles,  not  coinciding  with 
one  another. 

Similar  segments  of  circles  upon  equal 
straight  lines  are  equal  to  one  another. 

ALGEBRA. — HONORS. 

Examiner — A.  K.  Blackadar,  B.A. 

1.  Find  the  sum,  the  product,  and  the 
least  common  multiple  of  the  fractions  : 

i+x\/  2  i-.rv/2 

2(1  +  ;i;V'2  +  x2)         2{i  -  xV  T.+x'^) 

1  +  x^' 

2.  1{  2s  =  a  +  d  +  c,  shew  that 

{^2  +  a2-^2)(^2  +  ^2_^2) 

+  («2  4.^2_^2)(^2  +  ^-i_^2) 
+  (^2  +  f2_^2)(^2  +  a2_^2) 

=  l6s{s-a){s-d){s-c). 
Find  the  factors  of 

(^2_i)(y_,)(,2_,) 

-{xyz+l){x'^+y-  +  z-  +  2xyz  -  i). 

3.  Given  3  -  n/  5  as  one  root  of  the  equa- 
tion ax-  +  dx  +  c  =  o,  prove  that  3 +  v^  5  will 
be  the  other  root ;  and  find  the  values  of  the 
roots  of  cx-  +  dx  +  a  =  o. 


2/8 
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4.  Solve  the  equations 
(i.)  io<'-i)(2-^)=iooo. 


(ii.) 


v/" 


s/  V-b 


I 

2ab 


'f  +  j-        ^  b  -  y      2a 
(iii.)  x-\-y-z-o, 

xz-y'^—\. 


5- "7  =  7= 

a-\-c-\-e 
ratios  =  -.- 


■/ 


prove  that  each  of  these 


b-Vd+f 
If  «  =  (f:f:^),  then  shall 


I  +v/l  -  <•« 

6.  (a)  Having  given  the  first  term  (a),  the 
last  term  (/),  and  the  number  of  terms  (w)  of 
an  arithmetical  series,  find  the  common  dif- 
ference and  the  sum  of  the  series. 

{b)  If  a  =  first  term,  r= common  ratio,  and 
Sn  =sum  of  «  terms  of  a  geometrical  series, 
find  Sn ,  and  prove  that 

aS-in  =  Sn  {Sn+i  -  rSn—\). 

7.  Sum  to  n  terms  and  to  infinity  the 
series 

(i.)  i+(i-v/J)  +  (i-y3')2 

+  (i-n/7P+.. 

I 


(»•)  -7= 


+ 


•  +  — 


(i  +  s/3)(2  +  \/3 

I 


(2  +  v/3)(3  +  n/3) 

8.  The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 
taken  r  together  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  combinations  taken  n-r  together. 

In  how  many  different  ways  can  nine  per- 
sons occupy  four  places  at  a  round  table  ? 

i_ 

9.  Find  the  8*^  term  of  (i  -  5^:)  ^ 
Show  that 

i  +  x 

jfzjjr=^  +4^+9^*  +  i6x^  +  .... 

10.  Lead  weighs  11.324  times  as  heavy  as 
water;  cork  weighs  /y,  and  fir  ^%  respec- 
tively of  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 


water.  How  much  cork  and  lead  must  be 
combined  together  so  that  the  mass  may  be 
equal  to  80  pounds,  the  weight  of  a  beam  of 
fir  timber  of  the  same  magnitude? 

Matriculation. 

ARITHMETIC   AND   ALGEBRA. — MEDICINE, 
HONORS. 


Examiner— F.  Hayter,  B.A. 


I.  Subtract  i  of: 


3l 


I 


iof33i+*°^i^ri;v-*- 

fxVs 

7  Qf  «.    from  loi  tiroes  the  sum  of  /^  and  \ 

of^ofj^^. 

Find  the  value  of 

2.6x2.83_  I  4fx  4-036 


6.2  X. 857142        3-75  + 1-7 

2.  What  must  be  the  gross  produce  of  an 
estate  in  order  that  after  paying  a  lo  per 
cent,  income  tax,  and  a  rate  of  12^  cents  on 
the  dollar  on  the  residue,  there  may  remain 
$1612? 

3.  A  person  shooting  at  a  target  at  a  dis- 
tance of  545  yards  hears  the  bullet  strike  the 
target  4  seconds  after  he  fired.  A  spectator 
equally  distant  from  the  target  and  the  shoot- 
ing-point hears  the  shot  strike  2\  seconds 
after  he  heard  the  report.  Find  the  velocity 
oi  sound. 

4.  Simplify 


2a  -xb 


a^+b^ 


a^-b^     a^  +  b^      a*+a'^b''+b*  ' 

5.  Show  that  the  value  of 

2x'>  -I7x«-  I27ji:*  +  l298;ir^+30;t;+54, 
when  ^=13  is  equal  to  the  remainder  when 
that  expression  is  divided  by  jc-  13,  and  find 
the  remainder  by  Horner's  method. 

6.  Simplify 
x^  +  i2x'^+^4x+63 


(i.) 


2X^  +  I^X^  +33^  +  27  ■ 

a*  +  b*  -  c*  +  4a^ b  +  Ca^'b^  +  4ab^ 

2ab{a^  +  b^  +  c^)-6a:'b''c. 
7.  Solve 

.        X+I       X-h2  IlJC  +  18 

^••)— I+^2=^•^J^• 
(ii.)  (x2-5)i  +{x'-  +  y)i  =g. 
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(iii.)   j_y  +  «  =  jf-a, 
\yz  =  bx. 

8.  If  u  and  x  are  connected  by  the  quad- 
ratic equation 

au*  +  bu  +  c 

du* -\- eu  +  f~^' 

show  that  the  values  of  x  corresponding  to 

which  u  has  coincident  values  are  given  by 

{e-  -  4(//)x'^  +  2{2a/+  2dc  -  bc)x+  {b^  -  4ac)  =  o. 

If  m,  n  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

x^-px-k-g  =  o, 

find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  —  and  — . 

rn  n 

9.  A  grocer  sold  60  lbs.  of  coffee  and  80 
lbs.  of  sugar  for  $25,  but  he  sold  24  lbs.  more 
of  sugar  for  $8  than  he  did  of  coffee  for  $10. 
What  was  the  price  of  a  pound  of  each  ? 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1882. 

Intermediate. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Form  an  expression  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  x,  y^  z,  u,  similar  to  ^c^  +  j/S^^^- 
Zxyz,  and  write  down  the  quotient  on  divid- 
ing it  by  X  +y  +  z  +  u. 

Required  expression  is 
x^+y^  +  zr  +  u^  -  2,xyz  -  ^xyu  -  yczu  ~  3yzu, 
and  quotient  is 
x^  +y-  +  z-  +  zi^  -  yz  -  zx  -  xy  -  xu  -  yu  -  zu. 

2.  Factor  ax^  -{a  +  b){x  -y)xy  -  by^. 
Deduce,  or  find  by  other  means,  the  fac- 
tors of 

{a+bY  {x+y)  -  {x  +  2y  +  z){a-c){a  +  b){b  +  c) 
-{b  +  cf{y  +  z). 
Obtain  four  different  relations  between  the 
quantities  a,  b,  c,  d,  for  any  one  of  which  the 
expression  At{ad  -  be)-  -  (a^  +  ^2  _  32  _  ^2^2  will 
vanish. 

ax^  -  [a  +  b){x  - y)xy  -  by^ 

=  a{x^-{x-y)xy]  -  b{'^A-xy{x-y)] 
=  {ax-by){x^-xy+y'^). 
Writing  in  last  result  for  a,  x+y,  for  b, 
y  +  z,  and  so  on,  factors  required  are 


{{x+y){a  +  b)-{y  +  z)(b  +  c)} 

\a'^  +  b^  +  c^  +  bc-ca  +  ab\  . 
Factoring, 
l(b-c)^-{a-dr-}{{a  +  dy-{b  +  cr}=o. 
Equating  each  factor  to  zero  we  find 
a-\-b  +  e  +  d=o  \ 
a-b-c->rd—0 
-a  +  b-c  +  d—o   [  ' 
a+b-c- d—o  j 

3.  Find  the  lowest  common  measure,  not 
being  a  fraction,  of  the  quantities 

Jf*  +  5^  +  6  X'^+'JX+12 

and • 

jf  +  4  x  +  s 

{X  +  2){X+Z)[X  +  ^). 

4.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  the  following 
fractions  : 

6jc*  -  <fX*  -  I 

X^  -  X*  -X  +  l' 

{a-b){b-c)[e-a) 


(I) 
(2) 


{a-bY+{b-c)^  +  {c-d)^ 


6x*  +  [x+i){x^+i)  I 

(I)  ^- ;    (2)y. 

5.  (l)  U  y  +  z  +  u-a,   z  +  u  +  x  =  b,  u  +  x 
+y  =  e,  x  +  y  +  z  =  d,  then 

a  b  c  d  ~    ' 

1  +  —     l+—     l+—      l  +  — 
X  y  z  u 

(2)  If  ax  =  b  +  Cy  by  —  c  +  a,  ez  —  a  +  b,  then 
III 

l-^x     i+y     l+z~ 


(I) 


a     X  +y  +  z  +  u 
i+  — 

X 


i+- 


,  etc.;   . '.  sum: 


"  .".  sum  =  i. 

6.  Solve  the  equation  ax-+bx  +  e  —  o. 
What  value  of  x  will  satisfy  the  equation 

b -e    c-a     a-b 

——+-—:  +  — —=0. 
x+a     x+b     x+e 

Book  work  ;  both  values  of  x  are  infinity. 

7.  Solve  the  equations 


(I) 


7x 


^(f-'-■)| 


4^-2 
5 


28o 
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28       20  _   9        I 


(3) 


j:*  +  jf2_y2+y-2i, 


(1)  ^=-*r. 

(2)  ;c  =  7ori 

(3)  By  division,  x"-  -  jry  +^2  —  3, 

.'.  x^  +  y'^  =  S   1    :«:=+2  or  +1, 
;Cj/  =  2       )    J^=±l   or    +2. 

8.  Solve  the  equations 

x+y  +z  =  6   \       X  =  I 

3X+2J/-2  =  4  r     :>'  =  2 

:c  +  3[y  +  23-i3  i        3  =  3 

3x-2y  +  Sz  =  4-  ] 

x-4y  +  z   =1    ,-  • 
4x-6y  +  6z  =  s   ^ 
Equations,  in  this  case,  not  being  indepen- 
dent, values  of  x,  y  and  2  are  indeterminate. 

9.  The  edge  of  a  cube  is  3  feet.  What 
must  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  length  that  the 
number  expressing  the  sum  of  the  areas  of 
the  faces  may  be  the  same  as  that  which  ex- 
presses the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  edges  ? 

Let  x  be  unit  of  length  in  feet,  then 

—  =  number  of  units  in  edge,  per  question 


^(ir-(i).  - 


10.  The  hour,  minute  and  second  hands 
of  a  watch  are  on  concentric  axes,  the  same 
divisions  on  the  dial  answering  for  both 
minutes  and  seconds.  Find  when  first  be- 
tween 3  and  4  o'clock  the  second  hand  will 
equally  divide  the  interval  between  the 
minute  and  hour  hands. 

Let  x  be  the  time  after  3  o'clock  in  min- 
utes, then 

X  180 

i5  +  -+^  =  2(6o^),     ^-—7. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  The  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  a  carriage 
are  9  and  12  feet  in  circumference  respec- 
tively. There  are  two  points,  one  in  each 
circumference,  at  present  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  Show  that  as  the  carriage  moves 
on  these  points  can  never  at  the  same  time 
be  the  highest  points  of  each  wheel. 


By  the  nature  of  the  L.  C.  M.  the  points 
come  together  again  when  they  are  at  the 
bottom,  therefore  they  cannot  come  together 
elsewhere. 

to  the  fraction  of  5  tons. 
3 


1085) 


3.  Prove  that  .48732  is  equal  to 


48684 


99900 
See  "Advanced  Arithmetic,"  p.  132. 

4.  Find  the  present  value  of  $320,  due 
two  years  hence,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
compound  interest. 

(i.o8)2  =  $320,  .-.?.¥.  =  $274,348. 

5.  Find  approximately  in  how  many  years 
a  given  sum  of  money  will  double  itself  at 
15  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest. 

Divide  2  by  1.15,  divide  quotient  by  1.15, 
and  so  on  until  quotient  becomes  unity ; 
number  of  divisions  will  give  number  of 
years,  which  by  trial  we  find  to  be  between 
4  and  5;  .'.  number  of  years  is  between  4 
and  5. 

6.  How  large  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Paris 
can  be  bought  for  $1500  currency,  exchange 
being  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  5.25  francs,  and 
gold  being  at  a  premium  of  84  per  cent.? 

$1,085  currency  =  5. 25  francs;  .'.  $1500 
=  7258.064+  francs. 

7.  On  July  loth  a  banker  discounts  a  note 
for  $500,  made  May  loth,  at  six  months,  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  At  what 
rate  does  he  receive  interest  on  his  money  ? 

Banker  receives  $^  for  use  of  %^^'^  for  4 
months,  note  having  4  months  to  run,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  $8||  per  cent. 

8.  A  sells  an  article  at  a  certain  advance 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  to  B,  who,  in  turn,  at 
the  same  advance  per  cent.,  disposes  of  it  for 
$19,  finding  that  had  he  sold  for  $13  he 
would  have  lost  per  cent.  \\  of  what  he  now 
gains  per  cent.  What  did  A  pay  for  the 
article  ? 

9.  Equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver  are  in 
value  as  20  to  I  ;  and  equal  volumes  are  in 
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value  as  1284  to  35.     A  certain  volume  is 

composed  of  equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver ; 

find  how  many  times  more  valuable  the  same 

volume  would  be  were  it  composed  wholly 

of  gold. 

Take  value  of  i  lb.  of  silver  as  unit.     If 

equal  volumes  of  gold  and  silver  are  in  weight 

as  X  w,  then  their  values  are   as    lox  :  i; 

1284  321 

.•.  per  question  20;t:  =  -—,  ;*:=——. 

Let  the  "  certain  volume  ''  in  question  con- 
tain y  lbs.  of  gold  and  y  of  silver,  its  value 
being  2iy.  Replacing  y  lbs.  of  silver  by  a 
volume  of  gold  equal  to  it  in  bulk,  the  total 

(32I\ 
>'+jj'.-— —  ),   and  ratio  of 

latter  to  former  is  1984  :  735. 

10.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  cube  of  the  radius  by  4. 1888 ; 
and  the  area  of  a  circle  by  multiplying  the 
square  of  the  radius  by  3. 1416.  Find  the 
area  of  a  circle  which  by  rotating  about  a 
diameter  will  describe  a  sphere  whose  volume 
is  I  cubic  foot. 

Let  r  be  radius  of  sphere  and  circle.  Given 
4.i888r8=:i728,  we  find  3.1416^*^:173.06  + 
square  inches,  the  area  required. 

EUCLID. 

(Usual  abbreviations  permitted.) 

1.  A  parallelogram  is  a  rectilineal  figure 
whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel  and  whose 
opposite  angles  are  equal.  Show  clearly 
what  is  deficient  and  what  redundant  in  this 
definition. 

2.  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  to- 
gether equal  to  two  right  angles.  Prove 
this,  and  by  its  means  show  how  to  divide  a 
right  angle  into  three  equal  parts. 

3.  Triangles  upon  the  same  base  and  be- 
tween the  same  parallels  are  equal  to  one 
another.  Prove  this,  and  thence  show  how 
to  change  an  irregular  four-sided  figure  into 
an  equal  triangle. 

4.  Given  three  straight  lines,  show  how  to 
construct  a  triangle  having  these  lines  for 
sides.  Can  it  always  be  done?  Explain 
fully. 

5.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  also 
cut  into  two  unequal  parts,  give  the  relations 


existing  amongst  the  segments  as  expressed 
in  two  propositions  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Euclid,  and  prove  one  of  these  propositions. 

6.  Do  one  only  of  the  following  : 

{a)  l(  A,  B,  C  be  the  angular  points  of  a 
triangle,  find  an  expression  for  the  perpen- 
dicular from  A  upon  the  side  BC,  in  terms 
of  the  sides. 

{d)  If  from  any  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  two  lines  are  drawn  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  diameter,  the  sum  of  the  squares 
upon  these  lines  is  constant,  and  the  angle 
contained  by  these  lines  is  a  right  angle. 
[No  reference  to  Euclid,  Bk.  III.] 

7.  What  proposition  of  the  Second  Book 
would  be  formed  from  Euclid  II.  12,  by 
bringing  the  vertex  A  down  to  the  point  D 
in  the  side  BC  produced  ? 

Firsf  Class  Teachers — Grade  C 

ALGEBRA. 

I.  Solve  the  equations 
x"^  -  xy  +  x-=g, 


(I) 


^y'^-Zxy-2y=  -7. 


(2)   x^  -  2x^y  -  3XJ/2  =  10  =  x'^  -  ^xy. 


Discuss  the  values  of  x,  y 

tions 

x-y  y-z  z-x 

c  — 


in  the  equa- 


a  — 


z+x 


x+y'  y+i 

(i)  Add  the  equations  when 
{x-2y)^+{x-2y)  =  2  ;    .•.x-2y=ior 
;r  =  3or-6,    jj/^i  or  -  |,  etc. 
(2)  We  have    x{x  -  ^y) {x  +y)  =  10, 
x{x-3y)=io 
x+y=i,     j[rr=2or-| 
y=i  or  I 
Solving  the  equations, 

x{a-  i) +y{a +i)=o,  etc., 

o 

x=~r~7 — : — TT"; — :=y=z=-0. 

2.  What  value  of  x  will  make  x^-2x  a 
minimum  ? 

Apply  your  method  to  show  that  the  square 
is  the  greatest  rectangle  that  can  be  inscribed 
in  a  given  circle. 

Let  x^  -2x  =  ^,  .'.  x=i£\^7+^.  That 
X  may  be  possible,  <  cannot  be  less  than  -  i, 
which  is  therefore  the  minimum  value,  for 
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which  x—\.  Let  r  be  radius  of  the  circle  ; 
x^y  sides  of  rectangle  ;  then  we  are  to  make 
irr^-xy  a  minimum  where  x*  -V  y"^  — /^r^ . 
Substitute  forjv  and  proceed  as  before,  when 
x—y^  or  greatest  rectangle  is  a  square. 

3.  In  the  solution  of  fl;ir2  +  ^Ar  +  <r  =  o,  inter- 
pret the  results  when 

(i)  a  —  h  —  0\         (2)  b^—^ac. 
> 
(i)  Roots  are  oc  ,  oc.    (Todhunter's  Larger 
Algebra,  sees.  342  and  343.) 

(2)  Roots  are  real  and  unequal,  real  and 
equal,  or  imaginary. 

4.  If  tt,  p  be  the  roots  of  x^+px  +  ^  =  o, 

I 
and  a,  p   those  of  x« +/j:  +  — (2/« +^)=0, 

then  a,  a,  p',  /5  form  an  Arithmetic  series. 


/3  =  etc. 


Vp^ 

-^ 

-P 

s/r 

2 

■IP 

p  =etc. 
6 

We  have  a+^'  =  2a',   a'+/3  =  2/3';    .-.etc. 

5.  Determine  the  conditions  that  ax*  + 
bx*+c  and  ex*  +  bx* -\- a  may  have  a  com- 
mon divisor  of  the  form  x*  ->rpx  +  q. 

Divide  ax*+bx^-k-c  by  x^+px  +  q,  and 
put  remainder  x*  (a/*  -  rt$^  +  ^)  +  a;>$^jr  +  ^=0 ; 
similarly  with  ex*  ■\-bx^  +a  we  find 
x^  {cp^  -cq  +  b)->r  cpqx  +  a=0. 
Eliminating  in  turn  first  and  last  terms  of 
these  expressions  we  find  two  values  for  Xy 
equating  which  gives  condition 

I  {p"^  -q){a^c)^hY-\-p^q''b{a-^c)=0. 

6.  When  is  one  quantity  said  to  vary  as 
another  ? 

If  :r  X  J  cc  z,  show  that  constants  k,  I,  m 
exist  such  that 

l{x  -  ky)  =  m{y  -  Iz)  =k{z-  mx) . 

Bookwork. 

Solving  between  x  and  y,  x=k'y  where 
tl  is  a  constant,  and  so  on  ;  . ' .  :tr  oc  _j/  by 
definition,  and  so  for  z. 

7.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  certain  series 
is  Jw(«+  i)(«  +  2) ;  shew  that  the  sum  of  the 
differences  between  the  ist  and  2nd,  2nd  and 
3rd,  ....(«-  i)*^^  and  w*"^  terms  is 

(w-i)(«  +  2). 


The  n^^  term  of  above  series  =  .S',i  -  Sn-\ 
n{n+  i){n+2)     {n-i)n{n  +  i) 
3  3 


u^  +n  ; 


.'.  sum  is  required  of 
{(2»+2)-(r^-t-i)}  +  .... 

+  {{«''+«)-((»-  ])*  +  «-  i)} 

=  2(2  +  3+....  +«)  =  («- l)(«  +  2). 

8.  Find  the  sum  to  n  terms  of  a  Geometric 
series,  having  given  the  first  term  and  com- 
mon ratio. 

If  between   each   pair   of  the   quantities 

X,  x^;  x,  x^;  x,  x*; n  Geometric  means 

be  inserted,  and  r^,  r^ be  the  common 

ratios,  then 


^+-^+.... 

+  ''' 
rn 

=  n .  ^»+i. 

Bookwork. 

For  the  first  series. 

\ 

A:r,"+l^^2^ 

•' '  ^l 

=  ;r^; 

for  the  second 

xrn^-x=x\ 

.'.  r^ 

=;r'HT^  etc. 

1 

.*.    !j=;»:»+1 

1 
and  sum=» .  ;r'»+i 

9.  In  forming  the  combination  of  n  things 
r  together,  find  for  what  value  of  r  the  num- 
ber of  combinations  is  greatest. 

A  committee  of  8  is  to  be  selected  by  tak- 
ing a  certain  number  (a)  from  a  party  of  13, 
and  the  remainder  from  a  party  of  8.  What 
is  the  value  of  a  that  the  selections  may  be 
made  in  the  greatest  number  of  ways ;  and 
how  often  will  A  of  the  first  party  and  B  of 
the  second  party  find  themselves  in  company? 

Bookwork. 

The  value  of  a  for  which  the  number  of 
combinations  is  greatest  is  6  or  7.  When 
a=6,  5  other  men  may  be  chosen  from  the 


first  party  in 


ULZ 


put  A  m  each  of  these, 


one  can  be  selected  from  the  second  party  in 
8  ways ;  put  B  along  with  each  of  them,  so 
that  on  the  whole  when  a=6,  A  and  B  will 


be  together  in 
when  a=7. 


UL7 


8  ways.     Similarly 
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10.  Assuming  the  Binomial  Theorem  to 
hold  for  positive  integral  indices,  show  that 
it  holds  for  positive  fractional  indices. 

Verify  — zi 
v^3 


41 


I       1-3 


2«^      [^  2«^     • 


By  equating  coefficients  of  ;ir''  in  (i  -VxY  and 
«(«+i) («+r-l) 


(I '- — I,  show  that 

»i(«+l) {n+r-2)     r-i 


Lr 


«(;/+!). 


..(n+? 


3) 


L^lZi 


('-- 

-2)(r 

""4- 

«(«- 

I)... 

+    .   .    .   . 

(.-(«')-' 


^3 


V 


;=etc. 


This  appears  immediately  on  expanding 
various  powers  of  ( i  +  ;r) ; 

f    X    \     «{«+  i)     /    ;r    \f 


+ 


and  equating  coefficients  as  directed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(All  work  must  be  purely  Arithmetical.) 

1.  Explain  fully  why  you  double  the  quo- 
tient for  a  new  divisor  in  extracting  the 
square  root  of  a  number;  and,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  numbers  30  and  300  which 
appear  in  the  common  method  of  extracting 
the  cube  root. 

See  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

2.  A  wine  merchant  buys  a  barrel  of  wine 
<32  gals.)  for  $25  and  sells  it  at  $1.50  per 
gallon.  The  leakage  amounts  to  two-fifths 
of  a  gill  per  day,  and  his  living  expenses  to 
$510  per  year.  How  many  barrels  per  year 
must  pass  through  his  hands  in  order  to 
cover  the  whole  expense  of  his  business  ? 


146  gills  or  9i  gallons  are  lost  by  leakage 
in  one  year,  which  cost  ${Vx»S).  This 
amount,  together  with  $510,  will  be  cleared 
by  selling  22.48  barrels,  $23  being  cleared 
on  each  barrel. 

3.  A  person  buys  a  horse  upon  borrowed 
money  for  which  he  pays  6  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  horse  earns  70  cents  daily  and 
costs  i  per  cent,  upon  his  purchase  price  for 
daily  keeping.  The  owner  sells  him  at  the 
end  of  a  year  for  $50,  and  realizes  $132.40 
upon  his  whole  transaction.  What  did  the 
horse  cost  ? 

3i3X7o=2i9.io=earnings.  Let  i  be  the 
cost  price,  then 

I  +  TOU  +  20TJ  +  $182.40=  219.10, 
.-.   I  =  $34.46^15. 

4.  A  mortgage  drawn  March  ist,  1878, 
for  $4000,  is  to  be  paid  in  8  annual  instal- 
ments of  $500  each,  with  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum.  It,  having  made  the  pay- 
ments regularly,  is  offered  for  sale  on  Sept. 
iSth,  188 1.  What  should  it  bring,  money 
being  worth  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

$4000  ( 1. 04) «=  $5474. 40. 
On  15th  September,  188 1, 
$500  paid  March  i,  1879  =$581.8725 
500     "  *'         1880=    548  1545 

500     "  ♦'         1881  =    513.6455 


$1643.6725 
leaving   payable  a  balance  of  $3830.7275, 
whose  present  worth  due  4^^  years  hence  is 
$2921.98. 

5.  Given  that  772  pounds  raised  i  foot 
represents  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
warm  I  pound  of  water  through  1°  F.,  and 
that  1°  F.  is  equal  to  f  C,  and  that  39.37 
inches  is  equal  to  i  metre,  and  that  a  cube 
of  water  one-hundredth  of  a  metre  upon  the 
edge  weighs  i  gram,  how  many  grams  raised 
I  metre  will  represent  i  gram  of  water 
warmed  through  1°  C.? 

Taking  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  weigh  1000 
oz.,  since  i  cubic  metre  of  water  =1000000 
grams,  and  the  relation  between  an  inch  and 
a  metre  is  given,  .*.  i  gram=. 002205  ^bs. 
Now, 
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^^2  Ibs.  raised  i  ft.=heat  of  i  lb.  thro'  l°  F. 
1x772       "         «•  ••         "  l°C. 

'  Wtj"/"  X  I  X  772  "     I  gram      1°  C. 

•••  '  %Wi°  X  I  X  \%^^  X  772  or  1902+  lbs.  = 
862585  grams  raised  i  metre  =  heat  of  i  gram 
through  1°  C. 

6.  A  specimen  of  galena  yields  82  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  in  lead,  and  a  cube  of  the 
lead  one-fifth  of  an  inch  upon  its  edge  yields 
a  sphere  of  silver  .027  inches  in  diameter. 
If  the  density  of  the  lead  be  11.3  and  of 
silver  10.5,  and  if  silver  be  worth  84  cents 
per  ounce,  what  value  of  silver  is  contained 
in  one  ton  of  galena  ? 

Per  question,  lead  yields  .0012  of  its  bulk 
in  silver,   so  that,   taking   density  into  ac- 
count, I  ton  galena  is  worth 
{j%\  X  2000  X  T-^Vnc  X  1^1  X  84  X  16)  cents,  or 
$28.46^. 

7.  A  flume  is  2  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
3  feet  at  the  top,  and  4  feet  deep,  and  it  is 
filled  to  a  height  of  2J  feet  with  water.  It 
supplies  a  turbine  from  which  the  water 
issues  through  12  circular  orifices  each  I 
inch  in  diameter  with  a  velocity  of  12  feet 
per  second.  Find  the  mean  velocity  per 
second  with  which  the  water  moves  along 
the  flume. 

It  is  easily  found  by  similar  triangles  that 
width  of  flume  at  surface  of  water  is  2f  feet. 
The  area  of  the  quadrilateral  formed  by  the 
sides  of  flume,  its  bottom,  and  surface  of 
water,  is  i(2  +  2|)x|  =  VV  sq.  ft.  Escape 
=  I2»  X  7r(5»j)*  or  \^  cub.  ft.  per  second. 
Water  will  therefore  flow  along  the  flume  at 
rate  of  one  foot  in  V2*  •^li  or  7rVB  seconds. 

8.  A  piece  of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  pris- 
moid  is  3  inches  by  4  upon  one  base  and  5 
inches  by  6  upon  the  other,  and  10  inches 
high.  If  it  is  pressed  into  the  form  of  a 
sphere  what  will  be  its  radius? 

Adding  together  the  areas  of  the  two  faces 
and  four  times  the  area  of  a  section  parallel 
to  the  two  ends  and  midway  between  them, 
multiplying  the  sum  by  the  height  and  taking 
one-sixth  the  product,  we  have  volume  of 
prismoid=203|  cub.  ft.,  each  side  of  middle 
section  being  half  the  sum  of  the  correspond- 
ing sides  of  the  ends.  For  r  the  radius  of 
sphere,  |7rr«  =  n"   (tt-V);    .-.  r- 3.64  in. 
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ENGLISH. — ARTS,     FOR      PASS;      MEDICINE, 
FOR   PASS   AND    HONORS. 

Examiner — Edward  B.  Brown,  B.A. 

Questions  12,  13,  and  14  are  for  Candi- 
dates for  Honors  in  Medicine  only.  Questions 
8,  9,  10  and  1 1  are  for  Candidates  in  Arts 
only. 

1.  Write  a  short  essay  on  any  one  of  the 
following  subjects  : 

{a)  The  School  System  of  Ontario. 
{b)  iEstheticism. 

(c)  Lord  Macaulay. 

{d)  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura. 

2.  Point  out  all  grammatical  errors  and 
faults  of  style  in  the  following  sentences  : 

{a)  The  Dean  quit  active  work  about  a. 
year  ago. 

{b)  Mr. 's  medical  attendant  tele- 
graphed that  his  patient  had  been  removed 
and  was  quite  smart. 

{c)  The  author  probably  don't  mean  to 
say  that  the  facts  are  clearly  proven. 

[d)  A  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent  by 
those  present. 

{e)  When  he  was  young  he  travelled  some, 
and  thus  gained  considerable  experience. 

(/)  When  you  were  out,  sir,  a  party  called 
who  said  his  name  was  Johnson. 

{g)  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  go  with  you 
to-morrow,  but  I  should  like  to. 

3.  "  His  furniture  consisted  of  a  bed,  a 
chair,  a  bureau,  a  trunk,  and  numerous  pegs 
with  coats  and  pants  and  vests, — as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  waistcoats  and  panta- 
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loons  or  trousers — hanging  up  as  if  the  owner 
had  melted  out  of  them." — Dr.  Holmes,  The 
Professor. 

"  The  word  pants  is  the  proper  correlative 
of  the  word  gent — the  latter  invariably  wears 
the  former." — Mr.  Richard  Grant  White. 

Why  is  the  use  of  the  words  pants,  vest, 
and  gent,  considered  a  vulgarism  ? 

4.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  shall  and  will. 

5.  Classify  and  give  examples  of  the 
English  Diminutives. 

6.  Derive  the  English  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week. 

7.  What  is  grammar? 

8.  What  are  the  chief  literary  merits  and 
defects  of  Goldsmith  and  Cowper  ? 

9.  State  and  discuss  the  trade  theory  which 
is   developed  by  the   poet   in  The  Deserted 

Village. 

10.  Quote  the  description  of  the  "village 
preacher"  from  The  Deserted  Village. 

II.  Piety  has  found 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true 

prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian 

dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike 

sage  ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And   in   his   word   sagacious.     Such    too 

thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna.     And  such  thine,  in 

whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal    Hale !    for    deep    discernment 

praised, 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity,  of  manners  undefiled. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair   flower   dishevelled   in    the 

wind ; 
Riches  have   wings,    and    grandeur   is   a 

dream. 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 
And  we  that  worship  him,  ignoble  graves. 

—  The  Task,  Book  HI.,  vv.  249-265. 

{a)  Explain  the  allusions  in  :  Castalian 
dews  ;  All  flesh  is  grass  ;  Riches  have  ivings. 

{b)  Write  notes  on  Newton,  Milton,  Hale, 
Themis. 

[c)  Piety ;  celebrate.     Derive  those  words, 
and   illustrate  the  various  senses  in  which 
each  may  be  used. 
20 


(rt')  Analyze  the  sentence  •' And  such  thine 

undefiled,"   and   parse  :    such  ;    thine  ; 

Hale;  praised  ;  integrity  ;  famed;  undefiled. 

(^)  Point  out  all  rhetorical  figures  in  the 
extract. 

12.  Give  examples  of  illusive  etymologies 
in  the  English  language. 

13.  Define  and  give  examples  of  the  differ- 
ent rhetorical  figures  of  repetition. 

14.  Analyze  the  sentence,  and  parse  the 
words  given  inn  {d)  above. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 
PASS. 


-ARTS,  FOR 


Examiner — D.  R.  Keys,  B.A. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  administrations 
of  Robert  Walpole  and  the  elder  Pitt,  con- 
trasting the  private  characters  of  the  two 
men,  and  showing  the  influence  of  each  on 
the  history  of  England. 

2.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  making  particular  reference 
to  the  measures  which  drove  the  colonists  to 
revolt. 

3.  Write  a  short  history  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  noticing  the  constitutional  changes, 
and  dwelling  on  the  features  which  made  his 
age  a  literary  era. 

4.  Sketch  the  internal  and  external  con- 
dition of  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  Third 
Punic  War. 

5.  Contrast  Athens  and  Sparta  as  to  their 
form  of  government,  their  literary  and  their 
political  influence  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

6.  Tell  all  you  know  of  the  life,  character, 
and  influence  of  Socrates. 

7.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  moun- 
tain system  of  Greece. 

8.  Locate,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  and 
give  the  modern  names  of :  Ilva,  the  Aufidus, 
the  Benacus,  Ticinum,  Panormus,  Euripus, 
Baise,  Naupactus,  Eurotas,  Ambracius  Sinus. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  any  one  of  the  following 
countries,  showing  the  principal  physical 
features  and  cities  : — Spain,  Austria,  Mexico. 

10.  Describe  a  journey  by  rail  from 
Toronto  to  San  Francisco,  naming  the  rail- 
road lines,  with  the  states  and  cities  through 
which  one  would  pass. 
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Matriculation . 

MEDICINE. —  HISTORY      AND      GEOGRAPHY, 
FOR   PASS   AND    HONORS. 

Questions  7,  8,  9  and  10  are  for  Candi- 
dates in  Honors  only. 

1.  Write  short  notes  on  the  Witena-gemot, 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  Cabinet,  and  explain 
the  present  system  of  government  in  England. 

2.  Give  a  description  of  the  different  civil 
wars  in  which  England  has  been  engaged. 

3.  [a)  Sketch  the  characters  of  Henry 
Vni.,  Charles  H.,  and  George  III.  ;  {d) 
Trace  the  descent  of  the  Crown  of  England 
from  Henry  VIH.  to  George  I. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  any  one  of  the  following 
countries,  showing  the  principal  physical 
features  and  cities  :  Spain,  Austria,  Mexico. 

5.  Describe  a  journey  by  rail  from  Toronto 
to  San  Francisco,  naming  the  railway  lines, 
with  the  states  and  cities  through  which  one 
would  pass. 

6.  Mention  and  describe  the  situation, 
scenery,  and  surroundings  of  the  principal 
lakes  of  Europe. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  administrations 
of  Robert  Walpole  and  the  elder  Pitt,  con- 
trasting the  private  characters  of  the  two 
men,  and  showing  the  influence  of  each  on 
the  history  of  England. 

8.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  American 
Revolution,  making  particular  reference  to 
the  measures  which  drove  the  colonists  to 
revolt. 

9.  Name  and  describe  the  volcanoes  of 
Europe  and  America. 

10.  Trace  accurately  the  course  of  the 
following  rivers  :  Mississippi,  Severn  (Eng- 
land), Restigouche,  Hudson,  Po,  Red  River, 
Ebro,  Volga. 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

INTERMEDIATE,   1882. 

ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 

I. — Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

I.   "Sweet  Auburn!    parent  of  the  blissful 
hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's 
power. 


Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined 
grounds, 

And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to 
view 

Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  haw- 
thorn grew, 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy 
train. 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past 
to  pain." 

{a)  Specify  the  words  not  of  English  origin 
in  this  extract,  distinguishing  those  of  direct 
Latin  origin  from  those  derived  thence  in- 
directly through  the  French  by  the  letters  L. 
and  LF.  respectively. 

(6)  Analyze  the  passage  from  "  Here  "  to 
"train." 

{c)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following 
phrases  :  parent  of  the  blissful  hour  ;  confess 
the  tyranf s po'.utr ;  swells  at  my  breast, 

2.  Quote  the  description  of  the  village 
preacher,  beginning  with  the  line — 

•'  Thus  to  receive  the  wretched  was  his  pride." 

3.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  Goldsmith's 
career,  mentioning  his  chief  poetical  and 
dramatic  works. 

4.  "  Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy 

band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all 
the  strand." 
Explain  the  meaning  of  the  last  line. 

II.— Covvper's  Task,  Book  III. 

I.  "Me,    therefore,    studious    of   laborious 
ease. 
Not  slothful ;  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Not  waste  it ;  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  ac- 
count. 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings ;  bus'- 

ness  finds 
Ev'n  here  :    while    sedulous  I  seek  to 

improve, 
At  least   neglect  not,  or   leave   unem- 

ploy'd 
The   mind    He  gave  me ;    driving  it, 

though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulg'd  in  vain, 
To  its  just  point — the  service  of  man- 
kind." 

(a)  Write  out  the  whole  passage  in  prose, 
so  as  to  show  that  you  fully  appreciate  its 
meaning. 
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{b)  Parse:  Me^  studious  (I.  361);  waste 
(363) ;  to  be  repaid  (364)  ;  sedulous  (367)  ; 
neglect  (368)  ;  slack  (369). 

{c)  What  is  peculiar  in  the  use  of  the 
words  "studious"  (I.  361),  and  "sedulous" 
(1.  367),  in  respect  of  either  sense  or  con- 
struction, and  what  influence  is  traceable  in 
this  use  ? 

{d)  Explain  the  allusion  in  1.  365  ;  also  in 
the  words  "  though  slack — in  vain  "  (369-71). 

(<?)  One  edition  has  a  comma  at  the  end 
of  1.  369.  Show  how  this  would  alter  and 
destroy  the  sense. 

(/)  Derive  sedulous,  divulge. 

2.  Explain  the  italicised  phrases  in  the 
following  passages : 

(i.)  What  chance  that  I        .        .        .         . 
Should    speak    to    purpose,    or    with 

better  hope 
Crack  the  satiric  thong  ? 

(ii.)  .       .       .       True  pray'r 

Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Cas- 
talian  dews. 

(iii.)  His  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he 
enjoys 

With  her  who  shares  his  pleasures  and 
his  heart. 

Sweet  converse,  sipping  calm  the  fra- 
grant lyjnph 

Which  neatly  she  prepares. 

(iv.)  Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice 

long  since, 
Their  eulogy  ;  those  sang  the  Mantuan 

bard, 
And    these   the   Grecian  in   ennobling 

strains, 
And  in  thy  numbers,  Phillips,  shines 

for  aye 
The  solitary  Shilling. 

(v.)   Crape  and  cock' d pistol  a.n6.  the  whistling 
ball 
Sent  through  the  traveller's  temples. 

3.  Account  for  the  title  of  the  poem. 

4.  Describe  the  condition  of  literature  at 
the  time  of  Cowper's  appearance  as  a  poet, 
and  estimate  the  effect  produced  by  his 
poetry. 

in. — Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 

COVERLEY. 

I.  My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we 
are  talking  of  the  malice  of  parties,  very 
frequently  tells  us  an  accident  that  happened 
to  him  when  he  was  a  school-boy,  which  was 


at  the  time  when  the  feuds  ran  high  between 
the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers.  This  worthy 
knight,  being  then  but  a  stripling,  had  occa- 
sion to  inquire  which  was  the  way  to  St. 
Anne's  Lane,  upon  which  the  person  whom 
he  spoke  to,  instead  of  answering  his  ques- 
tion, called  him  a  young  popish  cur,  and 
asked  him  who  had  made  Anne  a  saint.  The 
boy,  being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  the 
next  he  met  which  was  the  way  to  Anne's 
Lane,  but  was  called  a  prick-eared  cur  for 
his  pains,  and  instead  of  being  shown  the  way, 
was  told  that  she  had  been  a  saint  before  he 
was  born,  and  would  be  one  after  he  was 
hanged. 

(a)  Parse  the  words  italicised. 

{b)  Roundheads;  Cavaliers;  prick-eared. 
Explain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these 
terms. 

{c)  Give  some  account  of  the  state  of  po- 
litical parties  in  Addison's  time,  and  of  the 
part  he  took  in  them. 

2.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  words 
italicised  in  the  following  passages  : 

(i.)  A  setting  dog  that  he  has  made  himself. 

(ii.)  He  wishes  Sir  Roger  does  not  harbor 
a  Jesuit. 

(iii.)  I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  thee 
picking  of  daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of 
hay. 

(iv.)  Sir  Andre^u  is  grown  the  cock  of  the 
club  .  .  .  and  will  make  every  mother's 
son  of  us  commonwealth' s  men. 

(v.)  I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray^s 
Inn  Walks  but  I  heard  my  friend. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  clubs  and 
coffee-houses  of  Addison's  time,  and  show 
how  the  former  differ  from  those  of  the 
present  day. 

4.  Who  were  the  Mohocks  mentioned  in 
the  Spectator  ? 

5.  Sketch  the  character  of  Will  Wimble. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

I.  "And,  truly,  he  who  here 

Hath  run  his  bright  career, 
And  serv'd  men  nobly,  and  acceptance  found, 
And  borne  to  light  and  right  his  witness 

high. 
What  can  he  better  crave  than  then  to 
die. 
And  wait  the  issue,  sleeping  underground  .' 
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Why  should  he  pray  to  range 
Down  the  long  age  of  truth  that  ripens 
slow, 
And  break  his  heart  with  all  the  baffling 
change 
And  all  the  tedious  tossing  to  and  fro? 

For  this  and  that  way  swings 

The  flux  of  mortal  things, 
Though  moving  inly  to  one  far-off  goal. 

— What  had  our  Arthur  gain'd,  to  stop 
and  see, 

After  light's  term,  a  term  of  cecity, 
A  Church  once  large  and  then  grown  strait 

in  soul?" 
— Matthew  Arnold^  on   the  Death  of  Dean 
Stanley. 

{a)  Analyze  lines  ii  to  i6. 

{b)  Write  the  same  lines  in  your  own 
words,  so  as  to  show  that  you  fally  under- 
stand the  passage. 

{c)  Parse  to  die  (1.  5),  underground  (6), 
break  (9),  this  and  that  xvay  (11),  stop  (14). 

{d)  Explain  the  meaning,  and  give  the 
etymology  oi  flux  (1.  12),  inly  (13),  cecity 
(15),  strait  {16) ;  also  explain  light's  term  {i^). 

2.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, giving  your  reasons  for  each  correc- 
tion : — 

(i.)  "The  time  of  Defoe  was  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne, 
King  William  and  his  descendants." 

(ii.)  "Cowper  had  the  power  to  knit  the 
hong  of  satire,  it  sometimes  seems,  in  quite 
equal  strength  to  Pope.  Take  him  all  in  all, 
we  prefer  him  far  before  Pope." 

(iii.)  The  myrtles  and  ivy  of  sweet  two- 
and-twenty 
Are  worth  all   your  laurels,  though 
ever  so  plenty. 

(iv.)  The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece, 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Phoebus  rose  and  Delos  sprung. 

(v.)  No   event  is  too  extraordinary  to  be 

impossible. 

(vi.)     •• '  Twas  in  Trafalgar's  bay 

We  saw  the  Frenchman  lay." 
(vii.)  A  butcher  bought  two  cows  from 
two  men  who  offered  them  for  sale.  The 
butcher  had  immediately  slaughtered  one  of 
the  animals,  and  took  both  the  hide  and  car- 
case to  the  city.  On  the  same  day  the 
owner  traced  it  to  the  butcher's  possession, 
(viii.)    *•  An   indissoluble    tie    had    been 


formed  between  them,  and  were  it  not  for  a 
return  of  his  malady,  their  meditated  mar- 
riage would,  in  all  probability,  have  subse- 
quently taken  place." 

(ix.)  "  When  we  consider  what  care  she 
had  taken  of  the  poet,  it  is  not  unpardonable 
on  her  part  to  have  shown  some  feelings  of 
jealousy." 

(x.)  "The  man  was  thought  to  be  dead, 
but  after  pumping  the  water  out  of  his  sto- 
mach he  began  to  show  signs  of  returning 
consciousness." 

(xi.)  "A  most  interesting  feature  will  be 
the  submission  of  a  pledge  to  support  pro- 
hibition candidates.  If  the  candidates  refuse 
to  recognize  the  prohibitionists,  they  are  de- 
termined to  place  a  third  man  in  the  field 
on  that  issue." 

(xii.)  "If  not  more  than  30,000  settlers 
will  go  in  this  year,  there  are  already  in  the 
country  more  than  enough  non-producers." 

(xiii.)  "You  have  no  idea  how  that  this 
place  is  changed.  It  is  pretty  near  built 
over  now." 

(xiv.)  "The  ball  and  concert  season  have 
now  commenced.  The  Prince  is  very  popu- 
lar, and  he  appears  to  be  liked  every  place 
he  goes." 

(xv.)  *'  This  is  the  man  whom  I  heard  was 
ill." 

*  *  You  was  saying  that  neither  I  nor  you 
are  well." 

3.  Explain  and  give  the  origin  of  the 
phrases — verb,  sap.;  infra  dig.;  bizarre; 
boycott ;  solecism. 

4.  Spell,  phonetically — nonchalant,  ennuiy 
bronchitis,  penchant,  eclat,  depdt. 

5.  Distinguish  between  counsel  and  coun- 
cil;  practise  and  practice  ;  perfume  and/^r- 
Jume ;  complimenting  complement. 

6.  Accentuate — illustrate,  farrago,  homxo- 
pathist,  photographer, 

7.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  shall  and 
will,  illustrating  by  examples. 

8.  Give  the  full  etymology  of  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

beef,    chain,    farrow,   admiral,  praise,    due, 
dish,  priest,  fishmonger,  companion. 

9.  Give  fifteen  English  derivations  from 
facio. 
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10,  Mention  three  of  the  commonest  faults 
in  composition,  giving  examples  of  each. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Sketch  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
Roman  empire  from  the  termination  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  to  the  death  of  Julius 
Coesar. 

2.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Roman 
method  of  Provincial  government. 

3.  State  clearly  what  were  the  political 
abuses  which  the  Gracchi  attempted  to  re- 
form, and  in  how  far  they  were  successful. 

4.  Relate  briefly  the  history  of  the  struggle 
of  the  barons  with  King  John  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  specify  the  principal  provisions 
of  Magna  Charta. 

5.  Show  why  the  loss  of  England's  pos- 
sessions in  France  was  beneficial  to  the 
English  people. 

6.  Sketch  the  policy  of  Wolsey  and 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  the  growth  of  des- 
potic power  under  the  Tudors. 

7.  Describe  the  condition  of  Canada  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Champlain,  and 
give  a  sketch  of  that  Governor's  voyages  and 
explorations. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  founding 
(under  French  rule)  of  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Kingston  and  Toronto,  with  dates,  and 
names  of  founders. 

9.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  Union 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841, 
and  on  what  were  they  based  ? 


PAPER   ON    COWPER. 

Answers  by  T.  H.  Redditt,  B.A.,  St.  Catha- 
rines, to  Questions  in  April  number  of  the 
Canada  Educational  Monthly. 

I.  Licentiousness  or  infidelity  in  writers 
from  Restoration  up  to  Cowper's  time  had 
caused  poetry  to  be  rejected,  or  to  be  re- 
garded as  dangerous.  The  art,  neatness, 
elegance,  and  measured  cadence — in  other 
words,  the  only  merits,  not  indeed  of  Pope 
himself,  but  of  his  many  imitators — had 
begun  to  pall.  Cowper,  almost  unknown 
until  his  fame  was  carried  far  and  wide  by 
his  poem,  "John  Gilpin,"  appealed  then 
strongly  to  the  favour  of  the  religious  classes. 


especially  to  readers  loho  were  strongly  real' 
istic,  and  naturally  prosaic^  and  who  did  not 
consider  the  imaginative  as  a  high  or  even 
necessary  element  of  poetry.  Such  readers 
are  always  gratified  and  flattered  on  finding 
in  a  writer  descriptions  and  feelings  given  in 
words  and  similes  which  they  are  sure  they 
themselves  would  have  used  had  they  been  in 
the  writer's  place.  For  example,  the  de- 
scription of  the  '*  squirrel,"  of  the  "woodman 
going  to  his  work,"  of  the  "  barn  yard  and 
its  denizens,"  the  lines  "  I  was  a  stricken 
deer,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  To  these  causes  of 
popularity  must  be  added  the  poet's  moral 
purity  and  religious  fervour,  evinced  in  all  his 
works,  and  especially  in  his  hymns. 

2.  (a)  Love  of  retirement,  11.  I-41,  675- 
689.  {J>)  Love  of  home  joys,  11.  41-58  ;  290- 
305.  (c)  Strong  Christian  feelings,  11.  108- 
121,  etc.  {d)  Contempt  and  narrow-minded 
dislike  of  all  knowledge  that  did  ^ot  at  once 
bear  on  human  salvation,  11.  137-190.  {e) 
Strong  attractions  of  a  rural  life,  passim. 
{/)  Plain,  hospitable,  kind,  1.  743  to  end  of 
book. 

3.  Cowper's  poems  are  of  the  reflective- 
didactic-moralizing  kind.  It  is  doubtful  if 
more  than  twenty  lines  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  his  works  marked  by  imagi- 
nation— that  quality,  pre-eminent  in  Shake- 
speare, and  in  a  much  lower  degree  in  Mil- 
ton, Byron,  etc. 

Of  humour  he  had  none,  if  we  except  a 
small  vein,  least  narrow  in  John  Gilpin, 
and  hardly  discernible  elsewhere. 

4.  LI.  21-26;  92-97;  164-169,  etc.,  etc. 
The  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  the  fact 
that  the  first  word  of  each  line  is  spelt  with 
a  capital  letter,  alone  proclaim  these  passages 
to  be  poetry. 

As  examples  of  '*  trivial  thoughts,"  etc.  : — 

(a)  The  stable  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap, 
Impregnated    with    quick    fermenting 

salts. 
And  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast. 

(d)  Heat  and  cold,  and  wind  and  steam, 
Moist  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and 

swarming  flies 
Minute  as  dust  and  numberless,  oft  work 
Dire  disappointment  that  admitsnocure. 
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5.  (rt)  Infirmities  of  mind  and  body,  [b) 
The  loathing  which  a  soul  so  chaste  feels  for 
aught  impure  must  have  produced  a  revulsion 
so  great  that  it  would  naturally  lead  to  an 
abhorrence  of  everything  that  had  even  the 
appearance  of  evil.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  this  feeling  gradually  passed  into  narrow- 
mindedness  and  bigotry. 

6.  Without  a  knowledge  of  a  writer's  life 
and  times,  much  of  his  works  must  remain 
unintelligible.  Of  course,  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  writer  can  be  learned  on'y  from  his 
works,  which  will  unfold  his  true  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  proportion  to  his  unconscious- 
ness of  his  own  powers.  The  greater  the 
genius,  the  more  perfect  is  this  unconscious- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  by  him  desirous 
of  learning  accurately  the  history  of  any  par- 
ticular period,  an  author's  works  will  be  used  I 
much  in  the  same  way  as  would  the  copy  of  ' 
a  charter'  or  Act  of  Parliament.  With 
reference  to  Cowper,  the  blemishes  men- 
tioned in  question  5  could  certainly  not  be 
explained  or  rightly  understood  without 
accurate  information  as  to  the  poet's  unfor- 
tunate ailments  and  the  society  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast. 

7.  (rt)  Consult  any  work  on  "  The  Task." 
{b)  Of  poetic  element,  there  is  none  in  (a), 

(^),  (r),  {e).  In  (</),  the  melody  is  perfect, 
and,  as  Coleridge  has  wisely  remarked,  such 
perfection  of  melody  is  the  outcome  only  of 
perfection  of  thought. 

{c)  All  these  passages  are  highly  suggest  i  ve. 
The  reader  who  wishes  for  no  mere  tickling 
of  his  intellectual  palate,  must  find  in  them 
matter  for  the  deepest  thought.  Let  him, 
for  instance,  consider  the  attitude  of  men  of 
science  of  the  present  day  to  the  dogmatic 
assertion  contained  in  the  second  of  these  ex- 
tracts ;  let  him  consider  what  measure  of 
justice  has  been  meted  to  the  poet  himself, 
judged  by  the  answer  which  he  has  given  to 
the  questions  propounded  in  the  third. 
Finally,  how  true  is  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  last  extract  in  regard  to  the  present 
day?  These,  and  many  other  weighty 
matters,  must  occur  to  him  who  reads  *'  to 
weigh  and  consider."  I 


PAPER  ON  GOLDSMITH. 

Answers  by  T.  H.  Redditt,  B.A.,  St.  Catha- 
rines, to  Questions  in  April  number  of  the 
Canada  Educational  Monthly. 

1 .  In  the  melody  of  the  verse ;  in  the  perfec  t 
ease  with  which  the  poet  says  exactly  what 
he  wishes  to  say,  while  still  preserving 
rhythm  and  rhyme  ;  in  the  beauty  and  truth 
of  the  descriptions;  in  the  connecting  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  poem  into  one  compact 
whole  ;  lastly,  in  the  genuine  humanity  and 
bonhomie  of  the  writer. 

2.  The  poem  is  written  in  rhyming  Iambic 
pentameter  couplets.  The  most  frequent 
deviation  from  this  scheme  is  the  admission 
of  a  trochee  in  the  first  foot  ;  e.g.^ 

[a)  Swee't  as  the  prim'rose  pee'ps  benea'th 

the  tho'rn. 

[b)  Ming'  ling    the  rav'  aged    land'  scape 

with'  the  skies', 
(f )  Care'  ful    to  see'    the    man'  tling  bliss'' 
go  round'. 

3.  The  poem  is  rhythmical  almost  through- 
out. "  Halt  and  hobble  "  is  too  strong  an 
expression  even  for  such  lines  (and  these  are 
rare),  as  the  following  :  — 

(a)  And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns 

to  fly. 
{b)   Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 

4.  (a)  Read  carefully  11.  265-395,  and  it 
will  at  once  appear  that  the  poet  confounds 
one  of  the  results  of  human  industry,  i.e., 
the  abuse  of  richesses,  with  industry  itself- 
(b)  The  recollection  of  what  the  village  and 
its  inhabitants  were,  leads  naturally  to  a 
lament  on  the  transitoriness  of  human  joys  ; 
for  these  were  real  joys,  let  the  rich  and 
proud  deride  and  disdain  as  they  will.  The 
pleasures  of  the  latter  are  then  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  poor,  and  this  contrast  in- 
duces the  poet  to  ask  friends  of  truth  and 
statesmen  "to  judge  how  wide  the  limits 
stand  between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land." 
So,  in  the  whole  poem,  the  transitions  will 
be  found  graceful  and  natural. 

5.  For  difference  between  a  simile  and  a 
metaphor,  see  Text  Book.  As  examples  of 
simile,  11.  189-193,  287-303.  As  examples  of 
metaphor,  (a)  Blazing  suns  that  dart  a  down- 
ward ray  ;  {b)  What  sorrows  gloomed  that 
parting  day,  etc. 
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6.  Onomatopceia  is  the  use  of  words  of 
which  the  sound  is  similar  to  that  made  by 
the  thing  they  describe  :  (a)  The  varnished 
clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door,  {h)  The 
watch  dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering 
wind,     [c)  The  plashy  spring. 

7.  Consult  any  biography  of  the  poet. 

8.  Consult  any  annotated  copy  of  poem. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1882. 

J II  n  ior  Matriculation . 

LA.TIN    GRAMMAR. 

Examiner — Adam  Johnston,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

1.  Give  the  nouns  of  the  third  declension 
which  have  /  instead  of  e  in  the  ablative 
singular,  and  those  of  the  fourth  which  have 
udus  instead  of  ii>us  in  the  dative  and  abla- 
tive plural. 

2.  Show  that  the  five  declensions  may 
have  been  all  derived  from  one  or  two. 

3.  Define  Heteroclite  and  Heterogeneous 
nouns,  and  give  examples. 

4.  Write  the  genitive  singular  of  Dido^ 
Apollo,  lampas,  praeses,  heres,  aries,  pollis, 
lis,  heros,  arbos,  /acinus,  onus,  senectus,palus, 
pecus,  anceps,  auceps,  forceps,  calix,  co?npos  ; 
and  mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  where 
doubtful. 

5.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  seco,  lavo, 
haereo,  video,  soleo,  tondeo,  rapio,  quaero, 
frango,  caedo,  tango,  operio. 

6.  Give  the  different  meanings,  according 
to  differences  of  quantity  or  otherwise,  of 
malis,  es,  fugit,  ducis,  dis,  edtico,  reges,  maris. 

7.  Show  the  force  of  the  affixes  in  puella, 
aerarium,  amicitia,  agmen,  opulentus,ferreus, 
civilis ;  and  give  lists  of  affixes  similar  in 
meaning  to  each  respectively. 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  Frequenta- 
tive, Inchoative,  and  Desiderative  verbs,  and 
state  how  they  are  formed. 

9.  What  verbs  govern  the  genitive  ? 


10.  Translate,  and  parse  the  words  printed 
in  italics  : 

Vellem  Romae  esses,  si  forte  non  es. 

Quod  crebro  quis  videt,  non  miratur,  eti- 
amsi  cur  Jiat  nescit. 

Decrevit  Senatus  ut  L.  Opimius  videret, 
nequid  respublica  detrimenti  caperet. 

Parvi  sunt  foris  arma  nisi  est  consilium 
domi. 

11.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

He  says  that  those  who  are  good  are 
happy. 

The  tribune  asked  me  my  opinion  first. 

Caesar,  having  delayed  a  few  days  in  Asia, 
heard  that  Pompey  had  been  seen  at  Cyprus. 

Which  of  you,  therefore,  does  not  know 
how  much  these  are  valued  at. 

12.  Give  the  rules  for  the  quantity  of  a,  e 
and  0  in  the  increments  of  declension,  with 
the  principal  exceptions. 

LATIN. — ARTS,    FOR    PASS;    MEDICINE,    FOR 
PASS   AND    HONORS. 

Examiner — J.  Fletcher,  B.A.  - 

I. 

Translate  : 

Accessum  est  ad  Britanniam  omnibus 
navibus  meridiano  fere  tempore  :  neque  in 
eo  loco  hostis  est  visus,  sed,  ut  postea  Caesar 
ex  captivis  comperit,  quum  magnae  manus  eo 
convenissent,  mullitudine  navium  perterritse 
(quae  cum  annotinis  privatisque,  quas  sui 
quisque  commodi  fecerat,  amplius  octingen- 
tis  uno  erant  visae  tempore),  a  litore  disces- 
serant  ac  se  in  superiora  loca  abdiderant. 
Caesar,  exposito  exercitu  et  loco  castris  idoneo 
capto,  ubi  ex  captivis  cognovit,  quo  in  loco 
hostium  copias  consedissent,  cohortibus  de- 
cem  ad  mare  relictis  et  equitibus  trecentis, 
qui  praesidio  navibus  essent,  de  tertia  vigilia 
ad  hostes  contendit,  eo  minus  veritus  navi- 
bus, quod  in  litore  molli  atque  aperto  deli- 
gatas  ad  ancoram  relinquebat. 

—Ccrsar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  V. 

1.  Parse  comperit,  discesserant,  abdiderant, 
cognovit,  relictis,  veritus,  aperto. 

2.  Explain  the  syntax  oi accessum,  tempore, 
convenissent,  commodi,  cctingentis,  consedis- 
sent, prcesidio,  navibus. 
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3.  Describe  after  Caesar  the  ancient  British 
method  of  warfare. 

II. 

Translate : 

Ergo  illi  alienum,  quia  poeta  fuit,  post 
mortem  etiam  expetunt,  nos  hunc  vivura,  qui 
et  voluntate  et  legibus  noster  est,  repudiamus? 
prsesertim  quum  omne  olim  studium  atque 
omne  ingenium  contulerit  Archias  ad  populi 
Romani  gloriam  laudemque  celebrandam  ? 
Nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adolescens  attigit,  et 
ipsi  illi  C.  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  hasc  studia 
videbatur,  jucundus  fuit.  Neque  enim  quis- 
quam  est  tam  aversus  a  Musis,  qui  non  man- 
dari  versibus  externum  suorum  laborum  facile 
praeconium  patiatur.  Themistoclem  ilium, 
summum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  quum 
ex  CO  quaereretur,  quod  acroama  aut  cujus 
vocem  libentissime  audiret : — ejus,  a  quo  sua 
virtus  optime  prcedicaretur. 

— Cicero,  Pro  Archia. 

1.  Parse  attigit, patiatur,  qiuererettir^  prce- 
dicaretur. 

2.  Write  short  notes  on  legibus,  Cimbricas 
res,  Themistoclem. 

3.  Turn  into  oratio  recta  from  quod  to 
prccdicaretur. 

III. 

Translate : 
Ssepe  fugam  Danai  Troja  cupiere  relicta 
Moliri,  et  longo  fessi  discedere  bello. 
Fecissentque   utinam !      Sx^pe    illos   aspera 

ponti 
Interclusit  hyems,  et  terruit  Auster  euntes. 
Prrecipue,  quum  jam  hie  trabibus  contextus 

acernis 
Staret  equus,  toto  sonuerunt  rethere  nimbi. 
Suspensi  Eurypylum  scitatum  oracula  Phoebi 
Mittimus  ;  isque  adytis  hrec  tristia  dicta  re- 

portat : 
Sanguine  placastis  ventos  et  virgine  caesa, 
Quum  primum  Iliacas  Danai  venistisad  oras  : 
Sanguine  quaerendi  reditus,  animaque  litan- 

dum 
Argolica. 

—  Virgil,  JEneid,  Book  II. 

1.  Parse  euntes,  contextus,  scitatum,  litan- 
dum. 

2.  Fecissentque,  utinam.  Illustrate  fully 
the  syntax  of  utinam. 

3.  Sanguine  et  virgine  ccesa.    What  figure  ? 


IV 


Translate 


Hectora  nescio  quern  timeo  :  Paris  Hectora 
dixit 

Feirea  sanguinea  bella  movere  manu. 
Hectora,   quisquis  is  est,    si  sum  tibi  cara, 
caveto  : 

Signatum  memori  pectore  nomen  habe, 
Hunc  ubi  vitaris,  alios  vitare  memento, 

Et  mullos  illic  Hectoras  esse  puta  : 
Et  facito  ut  dicas,  quotiens  pugnare  parabis, 

'  Parcere  me  jussit  Laodamia  sibi.' 
Si  cadere  Argolico  fas  est  sub  milite  Trojam, 

Te  quoque  non  ullum  vulnus  habente  cadat. 
Puenet  et  adversos  tendat  Menelaiisin  hostes  ; 

Ut  rapiat  Paridi,  quam  Paris  ante  sibi. 
Irruat ;  et  causa  quern  vincit  et  armis. 

Hostibus  e  mediis  nupta  petenda  viro  est. 
— Ovid,  Heroides. 

1 .  Parse  caveto,  vitaris,  jussit,  petenda. 

2.  Et  armis.     Supply  the  ellipse. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  Ovid's  life  and 
character. 

LATIN    PROSE. — PASS  AND    HONORS. 

Candidates  for  Plonors  are  to  take  I.  and 
II.  ;  other  Candidates  are  to  take  I.  only. 

I. 

There  was  a  certain  slave  named  Andro- 
cles,  who  was  so  ill-treated  by  his  master  that 
his  life  became  unsupportable.  Finding  no 
remedy  for  what  he  suffered,  he  at  length 
said  to  himself,  "  It  is  better  to  die  than  to 
continue  to  live  in  such  hardships  and  misery 
as  I  am  obliged  to  suffer.  I  am  determined, 
therefore,  to  run  away  from  my  master.  If 
I  am  taken  again,  I  know  that  I  shall  be 
punished  with  a  cruel  death  ;  but  it  is  better 
to  die  at  once  than  to  live  in  misery." 

II. 

"  If  I  escape,  I  must  betake  myself  to 
deserts  and  woods,  inhabited  only  by  wild 
beasts  ;  but  they  cannot  use  me  more  cruelly 
than  I  have  been  used  by  my  fellow-creatures. 
Therefore  I  will  rather  trust  myself  with  them 
than  continue  to  be  a  miserable  slave."  Hav- 
ing formed  this  resolution,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  his  master's  house,  and  hid 
himself  in  a  thick  forest,  which  was  at  some 
miles'  distance  from  the  city.  Bat  here  the 
unhappy  man  found  that  he  had  only  escaped 
from  one  kind  of  misery  to  experience  an- 
other. 
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EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO, 

INTERMEDIATE,  1882. 

LATIN. 

I.  Cicero— /V<7  Archia. 

Translate  : 

Est  ridiculum  ad  ea,  quce  habemus,  nihil 
dicere,  quoerere  qure  habere  non  possumus, 
et  de  hominum  memoria  tacere,  literarum 
memoriam  flagitare  ;  et,  quum  habeas  am- 
plissimi  viri  religionem,  integerrimi  municipii 
jusjurandum  fidemque,  ea  quce  depravari 
nullo  modo  possunt  repudiare,  tabulas  quas 
idem  dicis  solere  corrumpi  desiderare.  An 
domicilium  Romae  non  habuit  is  qui  tot  annis 
ante  civitatem  datam  sedem  omnium  rerum 
ac  fortunarum  suarum  Romae  collocavit  ?  An 
non  est  professus?  Immo  veto  iis  tabulis 
professus,  quas  solas  ex  ilia  professione  col- 
legioque  praetorum  obtinent  publicarum  tabu- 
larum  auctoritatem.  Nam  quum  Appii  tabulae 
negligentius  asservatce  dicerentur,  Gabinii 
quamdiu  incolumis  fuit,  levitas,  post  damna- 
tionem  calamitas  omnem  tabularum  fidem 
resignasset,  Metellus,  homo  sanctissimus  mo- 
destissimusque  omnium,  tanta  diligentia  fuit 
ut  ad  L.  Lentulum  et  ad  judices  venerit 
et  unius  nominis  litura  se  commotum  esse 
dixerit. 

1 .  Parse  corrumpi^  professiis,  venerit,  com- 
viotutn  esse. 

2.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in 
qucerere,  tacere,  solere,  pmtorem,  obtinent, 
incolujnis,  perfidus,  infidus. 

3.  Explain  the  allusion  in  each  of  the 
following  phrases :  ea  qua  habemus,  quce 
habere  non  possumus,  amplissimi  viri,  in- 
tegerrimi municipii. 

4.  Jusjurajidum.     Give  gen.  and  abl.  sing. 

5.  Idem.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult. 
Distinguish  between  Idem  and  Idem,  and  give 
the  gen.  sing,  and  pi. 

6.  Dicis.     Who  is  here  addressed  ? 

7.  RomcB.  Give  rules  for  expressing  "  at  " 
and  "to"  a  place  with  names  of  towns, 
with  examples. 

S.  Tot  annis.  What  case,  and  why  ?  Give 
rules  for  the  expression  of  time  in  Latin, 
with  examples. 


9.  Ante  civitatem  datam.  Translate  into 
Latin  :  The  king,  when  Alexander  had  taken 
Tyre,  went  away.  The  king  set  out  after  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

10.  Pmtorum.  DeHne  the  duties  and 
number  of  these  magistrates. 

11.  Resignasset.  State  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  this  word. 

12.  Distinguish  between  v^nit  and  venit. 

13.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  Cicero's  life, 
giving  the  dates  of  his  birth,  consulship  and 
death,  and  naming  six  of  his  principal  ora- 
tions, or  sets  of  orations. 

IL  Ci^SAR — Bellum  Britannicum. 

Translate  : 

Pugnatum  est  ab  utrisque  acriter  :  nostri 
tamen,  quod  neque  ordines  servare,  neque 
firmiter  insistere,  neque  signa  stibsequi  poter- 
ant,  atque  alius  alia  ex  navi,  quibuscunque 
signisoccurrerat,  seaggregabat,  magno  opere 
perturbabantur.  Hostes  vero,  notis  omnibus 
vadis,  ubi  ex  littore  aliquos  singulares  ex  navi 
egredientes  conspexerant,  incitatis  equis  im- 
peditos  adoriebantur ;  plures  paucos  circum- 
sistebant ;  alii  ab  latere  aperto  in  universos 
tela  conjiciebant.  Quod  cum  animum  ad- 
vertisset  Cassar,  scaphas  longarum  navium, 
item  speculatoria  navigia  militibus  compleri 
jussit,  et,  quos  laborantes  conspexerat,  iis  sub- 
sidia  submittebat.  Nostri,  simul  in  arido 
constituerunt,  suis  omnibus,  consecutis,  in 
hostes  impetum  fecerunt,  atque  eos  in  fugam 
dederunt,  neque  longius  prosequi  potuerunt, 
quod  equites  cursum  tenere  atque  insulam 
capere  non  potuerant.  Hoc  unum  zA  pristi- 
nam  fortunam  Cassari  defuit. 

1.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in  the 
italicised  words. 

2.  Parse  subsequi,  occurrerat,  notis,  egre- 
dientes, adoriebantur^  circumsistebant,  com- 
pleri, Jussit,  dederunt,  defuit. 

3.  Pugnatum  est.  When  must  the  imper- 
sonal form  of  the  passive  be  used  ?  Trans- 
late :  "  I  am  believed." 

4.  Signis.     What  case,  and  why  ? 

5.  Impeditos.     Parse. 

6.  Quod  cum  animum  advertisset.  Give 
the  usual  form.     Parse  quod  and  animum. 
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7.  Jussit. . .  .submittebat.  Account  for  the 
difference  in  tense,  and  show  from  this 
example  the  correct  use  of  these  tenses  re- 
spectively. 

III.  Virgil,  ^neid,  B.  II. 
Translate  : 
(a)  Suspensi,   Eurypylum  scitantem  oracula 
Phoebi 
Mittimus,  isque  adytis  haec  tristia  dicta 

reportat  : 
"  Sanguine  placastis  ventos,  et  virgine 

caesa, 
Quum  primum  Iliacas,  Danai,  venistis 

ad  oras : 
Sanguine  quaereodi  reditus,   animaque 

litandum 
Argolica." 

1.  Scan  the  whole  extract,  marking  the 
quantity  of  each  syllable.  When  is  -us  final 
long,  when  short? 

2.  Parse  suspensi,  mittitmis,  caesa  quaer- 
endi,  litandum. 

3.  Scitantem.  Paraphrase  so  as  to  show 
the  force  of  the  participle. 

4.  Oracula  Phoebi.  What  oracle  is  meant? 
Where  was  it  situated  ? 

5.  Virgine  caesa.  Give  the  name  of  the 
virgin,  and  tell  the  two  different  stories  of  her 
fate  current  in  Greek  mythology. 

{b)     Omnis  spes  Danaum  et  coepti  fiducia 

belli 
Palladis  auxiliis  semper  stetit.     Impius  ex 

quo 
Tydides  sed  enim,  scelerumque  inventor, 

Ulixes, 
Fatale  aggressi  sacrato  avellere  templo 
Palladium,  caesissummae  custodibus  arcis, 
Corripuere   sacram   effigiem,    manibusque 

cruentis 
Virgineas  ausi  divae  contingere  vittas  ; 
Ex  illo  fluere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
Spes  Danaum,  fractae  vires,  aversa  deae 

mens. 
Nee  dubiis  ea  signa  dedit  Tritonia  mon- 

stris. 

1.  Parse  Danalim,  coepti,  auxiliis,  avellere, 
corripuere,  contingere,  sublapsa,  fractae. 

2.  Distinguish  between  d^dit  and  dedit. 
Mo  and  edo,  solum  and  s^lum. 

3.  Write  notes  on  Tydides,  Ulixes,  Palla- 
dium, Tritonia. 

4.  Ulixes.     Give  both  forms  of  the  gen. 

5.  Fluere.  Define  the  use  of  this  infin., 
and  explain  its  government. 


6.  Mirabile  dictu.  Define  the  use  of  the 
supines  in  Latin. 

7.  Sketch  in  outline  the  course  of  events 
as  narrated  in  the  first  300  lines  of  this  book. 
Who  is  the  narrator,  and  to  whom  is  the 
story  told  ? 

8.  Write  in  full  the  passage  descriptive  of 
Laocoon's  death,  from  line  213  [Laocoonia 
petunt,  etc.)  to  224  {cervice  securim). 

IV.  Grammar. 

1.  Give  the  gen.  sing,  of  rupes,  hospes, 
nepos,  corpus,  opus,  cuspis,  imago,  praedo, 
cor. 

2.  Decline  domus  throughout,  in  both 
numbers. 

3.  Give  instances  of  double  genders  and 
double  plurals,  two  of  each. 

4.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following 
nouns  in  sing,  and  pi.  respectively  :  aedes, 
auxilium,  copia,  castrum,  fines,  littera,  im- 
pediment um. 

5.  When  is  the  conjunction  "  that  "  to  be 
rendered  in  Latin  by  the  ace.  with  the  infin., 
and  when  by  lU  with  sub.  ?  When  is  "  that 
no  one  "  to  be  translated  by  ut  nemo,  when 
by  ne  quis  ? 

6.  Give  the  rule  for  the  proper  sequence 
of  the  tenses  of  the  subj.  in  dependent 
sentences. 

7.  When  must  the  English  infin.  be  ren- 
dered by  ut  with  subj.  ? 

V.  Composition. 
(a)  Translate  into  Latin  : 

1.  He  answered  that  he  understood. 

2.  He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to 
finish  the  business. 

3.  He  warned  Caesar  not  to  believe  the 
Gauls. 

4.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  ought  to 
have  obeyed  the  laws  of  our  country. 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  no  man  may  be 
neutral  (medius). 

6.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  me  that 
Lentulus  should  be  informed  of  my  designs. 

{b)  Translate  the  following  sentences  into 
Latin,  rendering  the  dependent  clauses  by 
participial  phrases  : 

I.  We  must  spare  our  enemies,  even  though 
they  should  resist  us. 
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2.  I  desire  heaven,  because  its  joys  will 
last  for  ever. 

3.  Conon  caused  the  walls,  which  had 
been  pulled  down  by  Lysander,  to  be  re- 
paired . 

{c)  Translate  into  Latin  : 

And  since  these  things  are  so,  Caius  Mani- 
lius,  in-the- first-place  I  praise  both  this  law 
and  intention  [voluntas)  and  opinion  of  yours, 
and  most  emphatically  {vehementer)  approve 
of  it :  and  next  I  exhort  you,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  people  (abl.  abs.),  to  persist 
in  your  opinion,  and  not  to  fear  any  one's 
violence  or  threats  whatever.  In-the-first- 
place  I  judge  that  there  is  in  you  sufficient 
courage  and  perseverance  :  in-the-next,  when 
we  see  such  a  multitude  present  with  such 
enthusiasm  [studium),  as  we  now  see  for-the- 


second-time  in  [the  matter  of]  appointing 
[privficere)  the  same  man,  what  [reason]  is 
there  why  we  should  hesitate,  either  concern- 
ing the  matter  [in  hand],  or  the  possibility 
{facuUas)  of  bringing-it- about  [perjuere)  ? 

Note. — Words  in  []  are  to  be  omitted  in 
translating  ;  hyphens  indicate  that  the  words 
connected  by  them  are  to  be  translated  by  a 
single  Latin  word. 

Note  by  the  Editor.— The  aggregate 
time  allowed  by  the  University  authorities 
for  the  three  separate  papers  as  above  was 
eight  hours  ;  by  the  Education  Department 
for  the  Intermediate  Latin  paper  three  hours; 
and  yet  the  Intermediate  paper  is  longer 
and  more  difficult  than  the  three  University 
papers  taken  together !  Compare  also  the 
Latin  Intermediate  with  the  French  and 
German  Intermediate  papers. 

*'  Hectora  nescio  quem  timeo     .     .     . 
Et  multos  illic  Hectoras  esse  puto." 
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Place  of  Meetings  Education  Office  Buildings,  Toronto. 


Programme  of  Proceedings  : 
Tuesday,  8th  August. 

10.45  a.m. — The  Treasurer's  Report  and 
General  Business. 

2  p.m. — Reports  of  Committees. 

3.30  p.m. — "  School  Hours  and  Vaca- 
tions."— Mr.  F.  S.  Spence. 

8  p.m. — President's  Address. — Archibald 
MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Rector  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Toronto. 

Wednesday,  gth. 

2  p.m. — "How  to  make  Teachers'  As- 
sociations more  useful." — G.  W.  Ross,  M.P. 

4  p.m.—"  Drill  in  Music."— Mrs.  G.  H. 
Riches. 

8  p.m. — An  Address  by  J.  A.  McCabe, 
LL.D.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Ottawa. 
Subject,  "  The  Schoolmaster  Abroad." 

Thursday,  loth. 

2  p.m. — Election  of  Officers. 

2.30  p.m. —  "Inductive  and  Deductive 
Methods  in  Education." — Prof.  M.  Mac- 
Vicar,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

4.30  p.m.  —  "Text  Books  in  Public 
Schools."— Mr.  J.  B.  Somerset. 

8  p.m. — "Temperance  in  Public  Schools." 
—Mr.  W.  H.  Ilowland. 


Public  School  Section. 

"  Christmas  and  Midsummer  Shows  (Ex- 
aminations)."— Mr.  R.  Lewis. 

"  Granting  of  higher  Certificates  to  thor- 
oughly successful  Teachers  of  long  standing 
in  the  Profession." — Mr.  S.  McAllister. 

Revision  of  Programme.  Text  Books. 
High  School  Entrance  Examination. 

High  School  Section. 

"Training  of  High  School  Teachers." — C. 
Fessenden,  B.A. 

"  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  the  Uni- 
versity."— J.  Millar,  M.A. 

"Proposed  Modifications  of  the  Inter- 
mediate."— G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A. 

"  High  School  Programme  of  Studies." — 
H.J.  Strang,  B.A. 

"  Legislative  Aid  to  Secondary  Educa- 
tion."—A.  P.  Knight,  M.A. 

Public  School  Inspectors'  Section. 

"  How  to  make  Teachers'  Associations 
more  useful." 

"  Uniform  Promotion  Examinations." 

"  Public  School  Inspection." 

•'  How  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
County  Model  Schools." 

"Public  School  Programme." 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  President, 
Robert  W.  Doan,  Secretary 
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SCHOOL   WORK. 

SAMUEL  McAllister,  Toronto,  editor. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JUNE    EXAMINATION,    1882. 

Admission  to  High  Schools. 

FOURTH   BOOK   AND    SPELLING. 

1.  At  length  the  hour  of  his  return  came  ; 
he  arrived  in  Germany  at  the  time  when 
Varus  was  draining  it  of  its  resources,  and 
heavily  oppressing  the  people.  Hermann 
concealed  his  intentions,  and  sought  the 
favour  and  friendship  of  Varus,  in  which  he 
was  perfectly  successful.  Doubtless  he  con- 
sidered it  quite  fair  to  meet  force  with  cun- 
ning, and  to  oppose  dissimulation  with 
tyranny.  Varus,  at  that  time,  did  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  Napoleon  has  done  in  our 
day.  He  pressed  German  troops  into  his 
army,  and  endeavoured  to  subdue  one  Ger- 
man people  by  another.  Hermann,  with 
other  princes,  entered  his  service  without 
hesitation  ;  and  the  former  exhibited  such  an 
appearance  of  genuine  zeal  that  he  won  the 
confidence  of  Varus,  was  made  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  had  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
knight  conferred  upon  him.  In  secret  he 
was  preparing  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  his  country. 

— Hermann^  the  Deliverer  of  Germany, 
{a)    "The  hour  of  his  return."     Explain. 

(b)  What  were  "his  intentions  ?  " 

(c)  Explain  the  expressions  *'  to  meet 
force  with  cunning,"  "to  oppose  dissimula- 
tion to  tyranny." 

{d)  "He  was  made  a  Roman  citizen." 
Explain. 

(<f)  Who  were  "  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try?" 

(/)  State  briefly  the  results  of  Hermann's 
efforts. 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  burning  of 


Moscow,  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  the 
results  which  flowed  from  it. 

3.  Alone,  the  fire,  when  frost  winds  sear 
The  heavy  herbage  of  the  ground, 
Gathers  his  annual  harvest  here, 
With  roaring  like  the  battle  sound. 
And    trains   of  smoke    that   heavenward 

tower, 
And    streaming   flames    that   sweep    the 

plain. 
Fierce,  as  if  kindled  to  devour 
Earth,  to  the  w^ll-springs  of  the  main. 
—  The  Western  Hunter.      W.   C.  Bryant, 
{a)  To  what  does  alone  refer  ? 
{J))    Explain  the  meaning  of 
.     .     .     .     "  When  frost  winds  sear 
The  heavy  herbage  of  the  ground." 
(f)    "  His  annual  harvest."   Whose?  Har- 
vest of  what  ? 

{d)   "Here."    Where? 
(<f)    To  what  diQ^%  fierce  refer  ? 
(/)  What  is  meant  by  "well-springs  of 
the  main  ?" 

{g)  Give  the  meaning  of  this  stanza,  as  far 
as  you  can,  in  your  own  words. 

[h)  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  author 
of  this  passage. 

4.  Distinguish  between — sere,  sear,  and 
cere;  plain  and  plane;  main  and  tnane ; 
seen,  scene  and  seine. 

5.  Distinguish  between 

Tower  the  noun  and  Tower  the  verb. 
Springs     "  "     Springs     " 

Winds       "  "     Winds       " 

Frost         "  "     Frost         " 

DICTATION. 

Note. — The    Presiding   Examiner    is   di- 
rected to  read  divisions  A  and  B  three  times  ; 
the  first  time  in  such  a  way  that  the  candi- 
dates may  collect    the  sense  ;    the   second, 
slowly,  that  they  may  write  down  the  words  ; 
the  third,  for  review.      Division   C   is  to  be 
I    read  thrice — once  for  the  second,  and  once 
j    for  the  third  of   the  above-mentioned  pur- 
\    poses. 
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( Two  marks  to  be  deducted  jor  every  mis- 
spelled word.) 

(a)  The  appearance  of  the  forest  did  not 
quite  fulfil  my  preconceived  notions,  as  I  had 
expected  thick  and  high  trunks  of  trees  ;  but 
I  believe  the  power  of  vegetation  is  too 
strong  for  this ;  the  large  trees  are  choked 
and  rotted  by  the  mass  of  smaller  ones,  of 
creepers  and  parasites,  that  spring  up  around 
them. 

{b)  The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  car- 
nage there, 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight 

air  ; 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin 

glow. 
His   blood-dyed   waters   murmuring   far 

below  ! 
The  storm  prevails — the  rampart  yields 

away — 
Bursts  ihe  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay  ! 
Hark  !    as    the   smouldering   piles   with 

thunder  fall, 
A   thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy 

call  ! 

{c)     Precipice,  Trophies, 

Buttress,  Sanguinary, 

Seized,  Miscellaneous, 

Seditious,  Allegiance, 

Consummate,  Volunteering, 

Prodigious,  Scurrilous. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  are  the  two  principal  parts  of  a 
sentence?  Give  examples  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sentences. 

2.  Enumerate,  with  examples,  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  Predicate  may  be  enlarged. 

3.  Define  a  Transitive  Verb.  Exemplify 
the  active  and  the  passive  construction  of 
Transitive  Verbs. 

4.  Write  down  the  past  tense  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  following  verbs :  — 
Think,  teach,  sling,  spring,  rive,  saw,  mow, 
lade,  burst. 

5.  Inflect  may  and  can  in  the  past  tense. 
Give  the  exact  meaning  of  each. 

6.  How  do  nouns  ending  in  /  or  />,  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  vowel,  usually  form  the 
plural  ?  Give  some  exceptions.  Write  down 
the  plurals  of — church,  child,  dwarf,  hoof, 
stuff,  brief,  grotto,  cargo,  leaf,  ally. 

7.  Analyze  the  first  of  the  following  sen- 
tences, and  parse  the  words  in  italics  : — 


(i)  The  troubles  of  mankind  are  often 
aggravated  by  imaginary  evils. 

(2)  He  that  fii^hts  and  runs  away^ 
Lives  to  fight  another  day. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  the  long  dark  valley  he 
passes  the  dens  in  which  the  old  giants  dwells 
amidst  the  bones  of  those  whom  they  had 
slain. 

8.  Correct  any  mistakes  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  give  reasons  for  your  correc- 
tions : — 

(i)  I  will  ask  my  teacher  if  I  can  leave  at 
3  o'clock. 

(2)  Every  boy  in  the  class  must  do  their 
own  question. 

(3)  The  best  scholar  whorfi  I  have  yet  ex- 
amined has  only  made  fifty  per  cent. 

{4)  Some  day  this  earth  will  be  old,  and 
requires  the  purifying  power  of  fire. 

(5)  My  trusty  counsellor  and  friend  has 
warned  me  to  have  no  dealings  with  such  a 
man. 

ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

1.  What  races  made  settlements  in  Eng- 
land before  the  year  1200?  Tell  what  you 
know  about  the  Heptarchy. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

3.  Mention,  giving  dates  when  you  can, 
any  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First. 

5.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  follow- 
ing persons  : — W^olsey,  Cranmer,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Hampden. 

6.  What  was  the  Declaration  of  Rights  ? 
Give  its  principal  conditions. 


EXERCISES   IN    ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.* 

I.  Nouns — Classification. — Say  about  each 
of  the  nouns  in  this  exercise  whether  it  is 
proper,  common,  or  abstract: — 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

People  should  always  speak  the  truth. 

*  From  "  Exercises  in  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position," by  David  Salmon.  London:  Moffat  & 
Paige,  1882. 
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**John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown." — Cowper. 

II.  Number. — Say  what  is  the  number  of 
each  noun  in  this  exercise  : — 

The  book  contains  forty-eight  leaves  or 
ninety-six  pages. 

Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests. 

There  are  thirty  days  in  the  month  of 
September. 

III.  Collective  Nouns. — Pick  out  the  col- 
lective nouns  in  the  following  sentences : — 

The  School  Board  met  to-day. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject. 

The  king  had  issued  writs  for  a  new  Par- 
liament. 

IV.  Gender. — Say  what  is  the  gender  of 
each  noun  in  the  following  :— 

The  pupils  loved  their  teacher. 

How  many  scholars  are  there  in  the  school  ? 

"As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is  :  thou  art 

mated  with  a  clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have 

weight  to  drag  thee  down." — Tennyson. 

V.  Nominative  Case. — Say  what  nouns  in 
the  following  are  in  the  nominative  case,  and 
why  they  are  so  : — 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow. 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 

Jack  went  home.  The  teacher  praised  him. 

VI.  Objective  Case  governed  by  Verbs; 
Nominative  Case. — [a)  Supply  subjects  and 
objects  to  the  following  verbs  : — 

Bought,  break,  was  breaking,  is  calling. 

{b)  Give  the  case  of  each  noun  in  this  exer- 
cise : — 

The  sun  pierced  the  clouds.  The  boy  had 
never  seen  the  sea. 

VII.  Objective  Case  goz'erned  by  Preposi- 
tions.— Pick  out  the  prepositions  in  the  fol- 
lowing, and  say  what  nouns  they  govern  : — 

The  tree  was  struck  by  lightning. 
The  garden  is  behind  the  house. 
The  children  stayed  at  Cobourg  during  the 
holidays. 

VIII.  Possessive  Case. — Turn  the  follow- 
ing phrases  into  the  possessive  form  : — 

The  shade  of  the  yew-trees. 

The  curse  of  the  service. 

The  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes. 


IX.  Nominative  oj  Address.  —  Pick  out 
the  nominatives  of  address  : — 

O  mischief,  thou  art  swift  to  enter  in  the 
thoughts  of  desperate  men. 

My  liege,  my  father  served  your  father  all 
his  life. 

X.  Nominative  Absolute.  —  Pick  out  the 
nouns  in  the  nominative  absolute. 

The  sea  being  smooth,  Tom  was  allowed 
to  go  for  a  sail. 

The  room  being  dark,  Tom  could  not  read. 
The  soldier  charged,  sword  in  hand. 

XI.  —  Prepositions     Understood   {Indirect 
Object). — Pick  out  the  nouns  governed  in  the 
objective  by  prepositions  understood  :  — 
The  teacher  taught  the  pupils  geography. 
The  master  paid  his  servants  good  wages. 
His  kindness  brought  the  man  many  friends. 

XII. — Objective  of  Time^  Space,  Measure- 
ment. — Pick  out  the  nouns  of  time,  etc., 
which  are  in  the  objective  without  a  preposi- 
tion. 

The  boys  walked  ten  miles. 

The  man  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  could 
not  stop  a  minute. 

The  field  measures  ten  acres. 

XIII.  Personal  Pronouns. — Pick  out  and 
parse  fully  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

She  lent  me  an  umbrella  because  I  had 
forgotten  mine. 

The  footsteps  visible  in  the  sands  are 
theirs. 

Give  it  to  him,  and  if  he  be  not  there  give 
it  to  her. 

XIV.  Relative  Pronouns. — Pick  out  and 
parse  fully  all  the  relative  pronouns  in  the 
following  : — 

The  girls  whom  we  heard  were  singing. 
The  house  that  has  fallen  was  badly  built. 
The  girls  whose  holidays  are  over  returned 
to  school. 

"He  jests    at    scars   that    never    felt    a 
wound. " — Shakespeare. 

XV.  Relative  Omitted. — Say  where  rela- 
tive pronouns  are  understood  in  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Have  you  brought  the  thing  I  sent  you 
for? 

He  did  not  get  the  punishment  he  deserved. 
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Do  you  really  believe  the  story  you  were 
told? 

"  Few   and    short    were  the  prayers  we 

said."— ^^//r. 
*•  That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me."— /l>/(?. 

XVI.  Demonstrative  Pronouns.  —  Point 
out  and  parse  fully  the  demonstratives  : — 

These  are  the  roads  ;  this  leads  to  Hamil- 
ton, and  that  to  Kingston. 

Those  are  the  boys  I  mean.  Who  gave 
you  that  knife  ? 

That  man  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

XVII.  Indefinite   and  other  Pronouns. — 
Few  shall  part  where  many  meet. 

Each  to  other  hath  strongly  sworn. 
Some  of  the  books  I  bought,  others  I  was 
given,  and  several  are  only  borrowed. 
"  Then  none  was  for  a  party, 
And  all  were  for  the  State." — Macaulay. 

XVIII.  Miscellaneous  Exercises  on  Pro- 
nouns.— Parse  fully  all  the  pronouns  in  the 
following  : — 

"And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er 

gave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour." — Gray. 
■"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
"Who  dares  do  more  is  none." — Shakespeare. 

XIX.  Verbs— Passive  Voice.— {a)  Pick  out 
the  passive  verbs  in  the  following  : — 

The  child  was  trodden  upon  by  a  horse. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  to-morrow. 

'•  Endymion  "  was  written  by  Keats. 

(Jb)  Make  by  means  of  active  verbs  the 
assertions  in  a. 

(f)  Make  by  means  of  passive  verbs  the 
assertions  in  the  following  : — 

The  mowers  are  cutting  the  hay. 

The  cat  scratched  the  little  girl. 

The  teacher  praises  the  good  pupils. 

*'  His  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried." 

XX.  Miscellaneous  Exercises  on  the  Voices. 
— Say  what  is  the  voice  of  each  verb  in  the 
following  : — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  and  I  will  remem- 
ber thee. 

Hope  ushers    in  a  revolution,   as   earth- 
•quakes  are  preceded  by  bright  weather. — 
Carlyle. 
■*'  Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling." 

—Scott. 


XXI.  Mood.—TeiX  the  mood  of  each  verb 
in  the  following  : — 

He  will  start  to-morrow.  She  promised 
to  return. 

If  it  were  so,  it  were  a  grievous  fault. 

Oh,  that  it  were  with  me  as  in  the  days 
that  are  past  ! 

XXII.  Tense. — Say  what  is  the  tense  of 
each  verb  in  the  following  : 

Cromwell  won  many  victories. 

That  boy  had  read  *'  Robinson  Crusoe." 

The  mowers  will  have  finished  by  sunset. 

XXIII.  Participles  with  and  without 
Auxiliaries. — Pick  out  the  participles  in  the 
following,  and  say  whether  they  are  preceded 
by  auxiliaries  : — 

The  children,  delighted  with  their  holiday, 
returned. 

Her  dress,  mended  only  yesterday,  is  again 
torn. 

The  window  which  was  broken  by  a  stone 
has  been  mended. 

**  With  upraised  eyes,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired." — Collins. 
{To  be  continued.) 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  altera- 
tions recommended  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  adoption  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
vacation  in  the  Public  Schools  : 

PROGRAMME   OF  STUDIES. 

The  separation  of  the  first  four  classes,  as 
part  one,  from  the  5th  and  6th  classes,  dis- 
tinguishes the  elementary  from  the  secondary 
subjects.  The  respective  proportion  of  pupils 
in  the  5th  and  6th  classes  is  only  3  per  cent., 
and  3-ioths  of  i  per  cent.  The  course  in 
part  one  can  thus  be  more  readily  made 
similar  in  the  Public  Schools  generally,  as 
well  as  in  the  Provincial  and  County  Model 
Schools.  The  obligatory  subjects  are  con- 
fined to  such  as  are  essential  in  elementary 
education.  It  is  also  now  placed  within  the 
power  of  trustees  to  afford  elementary  in- 
struction in  elementary  physics  and  princi- 
ples of  agriculture,  and  proper  text-books 
are  authorized  therefor.  Suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  trustees  and  teachers  will  be 
prepared  by  the  Central  Committee  of  Ex- 
aminers in  explanation  of  the  subjects  in  the 
course,  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
them.  The  subjects  and  course  are  to  be 
taken  as  obligatory  only  upon  trustees,  so  far 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  school 
in  their  judgment  will  allow. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Virgil's  /Eneid  (Book  V.,  1-361) ;  edited, 
with  Introductory  Notices,  Notes,  and 
Complete  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  Inter- 
mediate and  University  Classes,  by  John 
Henderson,  M.A.,  Collegiate  Institute,  St. 
Catharines.  Toronto:  Copp,  Clark  &  Co., 
1882. 

We  are  glad  to  have  an  addition  to  our 
school  literature,  and  another  contribution 
from  Mr.  Henderson's  pen.  Mr.  Hender- 
son's labours  in  Classics  would  be  welcome 
to  the  profession  at  any  time ;  but  so  long 
as  our  University  authorities  pursue  their 
policy  of  prescribing  fragments  of  books  and 
scraps  of  authors  from  year  to  year,  and  so 
long  as  masters  and  f)upils,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Intermediate  and  other  ex- 
aminations, have  little  time  to  go  to  original 
sources,  Mr.  Henderson's  industry  will  be 
doubly  acceptable.  He  has  made  good  use 
of  his  opportunities,  and  produced  a  work 
which  will  add  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  a  teacher. 

The  Fifth  Book  of  the  ^Eneid  is  unbroken 
ground  to  most  of  our  High  Schools,  and 
contains  much  matter  which,  although  not 
unfamiliar  in  spirit  and  expression  to  readers 
of  the  sporting  columns  of  a  modern  news- 
paper, is  yet  so  far  removed  from  the  De- 
lectus and  the  Reader  as  to  require  special 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the 
commentator.  Mr.  Henderson  is  justified  in 
making  use  of  all  appliances  to  break  this 
stubborn  glebe.  In  our  opinion,  Virgil,  in 
any  of  his  works,  is  too  difficult  for  early 
reading. 

We  may  now  take  a  hasty  run  through  the 
volume,  bearing  in  mind  the  aims  of  the 
author.  The  Life  is  a  judicious  compilation, 
and  is  well  arranged,  with  marginal  references 
and  foot  notes  explanatory  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult terms  and  phrases.  This  last  is  a  happy 
thought.  If  the  matter  of  our  school  books 
is  to  be  so  complete  as  to  obviate  the  neces- 


sity of  the  pupil's  consulting  a  dictionary  or 
other  work  of  reference  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  the  supply  of  ready-made  know- 
ledge must  be  copious  indeed.  In  this  re- 
spect Mr.  Henderson  is  fully  abreast  of  his 
contemporaries — no  slight  matter  where  the 
rivalry  to  supply  patent  extracts  and  concen- 
trated essences  of  knowledge  is  so  keen  as 
to  bewilder  the  purchaser.  But  this  is  of 
small  account.  The  modern  school-boy  must 
be  cradled  and  rocked  and  dandled  into  a 
scholar,  and  be  fed  with  pedagogic  pap  until 
his  University  beard  be  grown. 

The  dissertation  on  Idyllic  poetry,  the 
Eclogues  and  Georgics,  although  irrelevant 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  ^E^neid,  will  be 
found  useful  in  preparing  the  other  Latin 
selections  for  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
In  any  case,  it  may  stand  to  complete  the  re- 
view of  Virgil's  Works.  The  examiner  in 
Classics  and  Literature  now-a-days  is  given 
to  setting  questions  off  the  work  in  hand, 
and  in  this  way,  too,  the  dissertation  may  be 
useful. 

The  Tables  of  Roman  Epic  Poets  and 
the  Chronology  of  Virgil's  Time  are  excel- 
lent features,  and  will  be  found  most  helpful. 
The  General  Questions  on  Virgil — eighteen 
in  number — are  not  the  less  useful  for  being 
old  and  well  worn.  It  would  not  have  been 
amiss  to  have  added  special  questions  on 
Book  V. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  not  taken  us  into  his 
confidence  as  to  the  sources  of  his  texts, 
notes,  and  vocabulary.  As  to  the  text,  it  is 
certainly  not  that  of  the  purists  in  Virgilian 
orthography,  such  as  Connington  and  Ken- 
nedy. We  have  examined  some  scores  of 
lines  in  White's  edition  and  find  the  texts 
identical,  save  for  the  omission  in  the  present 
work  of  the  doubtful  finals  usefully  marked 
in  White's  texts.  White's  is  no  doubt  a  good 
common  text,  but  of  very  little  use  to  those 
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who  are  ambitious  of  a  sound  Latin  orthogra- 
phy. And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
the  editors  of  texts  for  Ontario  schools  would 
be  warranted  in  going. 

The  Notes  are  full,  useful,  and  generally 
to  the  point.  Occasionally  there  appears  to 
be  irrelevant  matter  and  a  show  of  learning, 
perhaps  not  so  much  for  the  pupil's  benefit 
as  for  the  Master's  notice.  The  quoting  of 
untranslated  parallel  passages  from  difficult 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  is  of  doubtful  value 
to  the  ordinary  Intermediate  or  University 
candidate,  who  is  sure  to  look  upon  a  disjec- 
turn  membrum  as  a  chimera  to  be  avoided. 
The  etymological  notes,  the  references  to  the 
grammars,  and  the  synonymes,  which  have 
the  great  merit  of  being  ready  to  hand  where 
most  needed,  are  all  well  done,  and  merit 
special  praise.  They  are  of  more  than  inci- 
dental value. 

If  the  limits  of  the  volume  had  permitted, 
we  would  like  to  have  seen  more  translation. 
There  are  now  to  be  had,  although  not  gener- 
ally accessible,  excellent  translations  of  some 
of  the  Classic  authors — quite  different  from 
the  "pony"  of  our  college  days.  The  young 
student  should  see  occasionally  a  good  model, 
and  the  best  specimens  of  translation  to  be 
found  should  be  introduced  judiciously  into 
our  notes.  Away  with  the  "crib,"  but  give 
us  a  model. 

The  Notes  are  followed  by  an  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  well  arranged  for  cramming 
purposes.  The  Vocabulary  is,  we  think, 
merely  White  abridged,  the  enumeration  of 
primary  and  derived  meanings  and  the  diffi- 
cult inflexions  found  in  the  text  being  omitted. 

A  word  of  praise  remains  for  the  printer 
and  binder.  Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.'s 
school  books  are  always  well  got  up,  and 
have  a  good  honest  look  about  them,  which 
alone  would  recommend  them  to  notice. 


The  Elements  of  Structural  Botany  ; 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Study  of 
Canadian  Plants.  To  which  is  added  a 
selection  of  Examination  Papers.  By  John 
Macoun,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Bot- 
any in  Albert  University,  and  H.  B.  Spot- 
ton,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Barrie  High 
School.  Illustrated  by  the  authors.  To- 
ronto: W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  1879. 

This  little  work  is  a  perfect  model  of  what 
an  elementary  text-book  in  natural  science 
21 


should  be.  The  plan  adopted  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  authors:  "To  put  into  the 
learner's  hands  some  common  plants,  and  to 
lead  him,  by  his  own  examination  of  these, 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  various  organs — to 
cultivate,  in  short,  not  merely  his  memory, 
but  also,  and  chiefly,  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion." This  is  the  true  method  which  was 
practised  so  successfully  by  the  late  Prof. 
Henslow,  and  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  a 
real  knowledge  of  a  science  like  botany  can 
be  acquired.  Pursued  in  this  way,  the  study 
becomes  as  pleasant  and  interesting  as  when 
taught  by  the  reverse  method  it  is  dis- 
agreeable. 

In  carrying  out  this  method  a  well-known 
wild-flower  is  selected  as  a  specimen,  and,  as 
it  were,  taken  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the 
student,  the  various  parts,  and  their  ixses, 
being  briefly  but  clearly  described.  In  this 
way,  in  the  first  nine  chapters,  plants  repre- 
senting typical  orders  belonging  to  the  exo- 
gens  or  dicotyledons  are  gone  through  with. 
The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  are  in  like 
manner  devoted  to  a  description  of  some 
typical  specimens  of  the  endogens  or  mono- 
cotyledons. In  chapters  twelve  and  thirteen 
thii  morphology  of  the  various  organs  of 
plants  is  described  with  greater  fulness,  and 
the  process  of  germination  is  briefly  sketched. 
In  chapter  fourteen  (wrongly  numbered  fif- 
teen) the  histology,  or  minute  structure  of 
plants  is  described  in  the  same  practical  way  ; 
and  in  the  last  chapter  (the  fifteenth,  but 
wrongly  numbered  the  sixteenth)  a  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  classification  of  plants 
according  to  the  natural  system.  A  supple- 
mentary chapter  gives  instructions  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  herbarium  ;  and  a  copious  in- 
dex and  glossary,  and  a  selection  from  the 
examination  papers  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  add  still  further  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  work.  The  illustrations,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three,  have  been 
taken  from  living  specimens,  are  not  the  least 
valuable  feature,  being  beautifully  drawn  and 
printed. 

The  omission  of  any  account  of  the  crypto- 
gams is  a  mistake,  because  the  work  is 
thereby,  to  that  extent,  rendered  incomplete 
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as  a  text-book.  In  a  new  edition  three  brief 
chapters  might  be  added,  devoted  respec- 
tively to  the  Acrogens,  Anophytes,  and  Thal- 
lophytes.  Even  with  this  addition  the  book 
would  be  by  no  means  too  large  for  junior 
students.  Taken  altogether,  however,  the 
work  is  an  admirable  one — equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  elementary  treatise  on  botany 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  all  Messrs. 
Gage's  publications  were  of  the  same  high 
character,  the  task  of  reviewing  them  would 
be  as  pleasant  as  it  is  but  too  often  the 
reverse. 

The  authors,  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
preface,  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Flora,  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Cana- 
dian students.  There  has  long  been  a  cry- 
ing want  for  such  a  work,  and  it  will  be  a 
boon  to  all  practical  botanists  in  Canada. 


Report  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion OF  Ontario  for  the  Years  1880 
AND  1881.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  by  C.  Blackelt  Robinson, 
Toronto. 

THIRD   NOTICE. — THE   PROVINCIAL  MODEL 
SCHOOLS. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  directing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  several  new  and 
improved  features  in  this  Report;  but  per- 
haps the  most  important  is  that  which  we 
now  propose  to  examine — a  statement  of  the 
"  Methods  of  Teaching  employed  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Model  Schools."  There  are  many 
teachers  throughout  the  country  who  have 
not  had,  and  may  not  have,  a  chance  of  ob- 
serving the  working  of  these  schools.  They 
are  nevertheless  most  anxious  to  profit  by 
the  best  examples  they  can  find.  It  is  this 
anxiety  which  prompts  them  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  local  associations,  and  to 
gather  useful  hints  which  they  can  apply  pro- 
fitably in  their  school-rooms.  The  same  feel- 
ing impels  them,  as  members  of  these  asso- 
ciations, to  invite,  even  at  some  expense,  men 
experienced  in  their  profession  to  lecture  to 
them  on  topics  of  practical  education.  If 
there  were  any  further  evidence  needed  of 
the  existence  of  this  widespread  desire  for 
professional  knowledge,  the  success  of  the 
Educational  Monthly  aflFords  it. 


There  are  four  divisions  in  each  of  these 
Model  Schools,  the  lowest  being  the  fourth, 
and  the  highest  the  first.  In  teaching  Read- 
ing, the  **look  and  say"  method  seems  to 
be  the  one  employed  in  the  Toronto  insti- 
tution; but  in  neither  Toronto  nor  Ottawa 
do  we  find  that  the  phonic  system  has  ob- 
tained a  footing.  In  the  Toronto  Model 
School  we  are  told  that  "Reading  is  mainly 
taught  by  imitation.  The  teacher  reads, 
and  requires  the  pupils  to  read  after  him 
simultaneously  and  individually."  This 
method,  which  is  used  even  in  the  highest 
division,  is  a  very  good  one  provided  all 
the  scholars  could  be  made  to  sink  their 
individuality  and  become  mere  automata, 
and  provided  also  that  the  teacher  shall 
be  an  accomplished  elocutionist.  But  as 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and 
as  the  perversity  of  human  nature  in  produc- 
ing individuality  of  character  is  against  the 
former,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  pre- 
paratory discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of 
a  reading  lesson,  such  as  is  practised  in  the 
Ottawa  Model  School,  is  the  best  way  to 
secure  intelligent  reading ;  and  if  the  read- 
ing be  intelligent,  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
proper  emphasis,  for  the  child  can  then  read 
as  if  the  sentiments  were  his  own. 

Spelling  in  both  institutions  is  taught 
orally  and  by  dictation ;  but  dictation  is 
more  a  test  of  good  spelling  than  a  means  of 
teaching  it.  No  method  of  mastering  the 
difficulties  of  our  orthography  is  complete 
that  does  not  recognize  transcription.  Not 
only  should  this  be  frequent,  but  all  long 
words  should  be  written  in  syllables,  that 
the  scholar  may  thus  become  familiarized 
with  the  sequence  of  the  letters,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  assisted  in  their  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

Arithmetic,  as  we  should  expect,  is  taught 
well.  In  the  Toronto  institution  "New 
rules  are  taught  from  easy  mental  examples, 
and  from  these  the  pupils  deduce  the  rules, 
form  the  definitions,"  etc.  There  is  just  one 
fault  in  this  admirable  plan,  and  possibly  it 
is  merely  a  fault  in  the  description  of  it 
— the  definitions  should  precede  the  rules. 

We  can  find  no  explanation  of  the  method 
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of  teaching  writing  in  Toronto;  but  in 
Ottawa  we  are  told  writing  is  taught  "  from 
headlines,  oral  instruction,  and  blackboard." 
Now,  this  is  very  meagre  information,  and 
until  we  know  what  teaching  is  done  on  the 
blackboard,  we  can  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  writing  in  the  Model 
School  and  that  in  any  ungraded  school  in 
one  of  our  back  townships. 

The  method  of  teaching  grammar  in  the 
Toronto  Model  School  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  plan  pursued  in  arithmetic.  Further, 
we  are  told,  "The  different  parts  of  this 
subject  are  discussed  in  the  following  order : 
— 1st,  the  sentence  and  its  definition;  2nd, 
the  parts  of  the  sentence;  3rd,  the  parts  of 
speech  ;  4th,  the  inflections,"  etc. 

Oral  composition  is  taught  in  both  institu- 
tions; in  the  Toronto  one  by  requiring  an- 
swers to  be  given  in  complete  sentences  and 
by  correcting  mistakes.  In  written  composi- 
tion scholars  are  supplied  with  elliptical  sen- 
tences to  be  filled  in  ;  are  required  to  write 
a  summary  of  a  previous  reading  lesson,  we 
presume  with  the  heads  of  the  lesson  first 
arranged  by  themselves,  or  supplied  to  them 
by  the  teacher ;  to  write  sentences  of  a 
certain  kind ;  to  introduce  grammatical 
equivalents,  to  paraphrase,  to  write  original 
compositions,  etc. 

In  teaching  geography,  "  thoroughness  and 
exactness  are  secured  by  frequent  drill.  No 
lessons  are  assigned  to  be  prepared  in  books 
until  the  part  assigned  has  been  carefully 
taught  [explained  (?)]  in  the  class."  Defini- 
tions are  taught  by  means  of  object  lessons 
and  pictorial  illustrations ;  mathematical  geo- 
graphy by  means  of  globes  and  diagrams ; 
and  physical  geography  by  conversational 
lessons. 

In  the  Toronto  Model  School,  history  is 
taught  in  conversational  lessons,  without  text- 
books. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  the 
points  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  most  important  subjects  in 
our  Provincial  Model  Schools.  It  remains 
for  us  to  make  a  few  general  remarks.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  Ottawa  Model  School, 
so  far  as  we  can   gather  from  its   meagre 


details,  appears  to  be  conducted  in  many 
respects  upon  a  different  plan  from  that 
adopted  in  the  Toronto  institution.  One  im- 
portant point  of  divergence  is  in  the  use  of 
text-books.  Mr.  Crooks,  in  that  portion  of 
his  Report  devoted  to  "Suggestions  and 
Recommendations,"  which  by  the  way  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  it,  says  with  appar- 
ent complacency  in  speaking  of  these  schools : 
•'  For  the  three  lower  classes  we  find  here 
no  lessons  at  home,  and  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  each  school,  without  any  corporal 
punishment  whatever,"  p.  242.  Now,  evi- 
dently he  was  thinking  of  the  Model  School 
adjoining  his  own  offices  when  he  wrote  this, 
for  in  the  Ottawa  Model  School  Report  we 
read,  on  page  86,  that  the  subjects  prepared 
after  school  hours  are  :  reading,  spelling, 
English  grammar,  geography  and  history ; 
and  that  they  are  prescribed  to  be  prepared 
by  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Divisions. 
This  statement  is  quite  explicit,  but  if  there 
were  any  doubt,  it  is  at  once  removed  by  a 
foot-note,  which  says  : — "Ages  of  pupils  who 
prepare  lessons  after  school  hours  vary  from 
ten  to  seventeen  years."  Now,  here  is  a 
very  important  difference  in  two  schools  that 
are  intended  to  supply  models  of  good 
teaching  to  the  country  ;  and  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  two  sets  of  teachers  being  peri- 
odically sent  forth  who  have  been  taught  in 
these  institutions  to  practise  quite  opposite 
methods  of  work. 

This  is  not  all  the  evil.  Other  teachers, 
knowing  of  this  difference,  will  be  inclined 
to  discard  the  example  that  each  sets,  and 
to  do  that  which  is  right  in  their  own  eyes  ; 
and  who  can  blame  them  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Minister  of  Education.  While  we  dis- 
approve strongly  of  a  slavish  use  of  text- 
books, we  are  far  from  thinking  that  they 
should  be  thrown  aside.  There  are  some 
subjects  in  our  Public  School  Course  which 
cannot  be  taught  without  them — History, 
for  example.  To  teach  children  history  by 
conversational  lessons,  is  like  trying  to  allay 
their  hunger  with  the  odours  from  a  pastry- 
cook's shop.  Besides,  in  the  absence  of  a 
text-book,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the 
attention  of  pupils  will  be  directed  to  the 
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right  topics?  We  are  safe  in  saying  that 
the  majority  of  our  teachers  are  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  history  to  know,  in 
teaching  it,  what  to  leave  out,  and  to  what 
they  should  give  the  greatest  prominence. 
Some  years  ago,  the  Education  Department 
undertook  to  publish  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  teaching  the  various  subjects, 
history  amongst  the  rest.  The  suggestions 
were  so  absurd,  and  incorrect  as  to  fact,  that 
they  brought  ridicule  upon  the  whole  docu- 
ment. Now,  if  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  is  liable  to  err  upon  this  point, 
how  much  more  likely  is  it  that  a  teacher, 
who  has  multifarious  duties  to  occupy  his 
time  and  attention,  should  go  wrong.  Fur- 
ther, if  Mr.  Crooks  thinks  it  is  best  for  the 
lower  classes  to  do  without  home  lessons, 
how  are  they  to  learn  habits  of  silent  reading 
and  study?  This  is  an  important  question; 
for  we  maintain,  if  our  schools  do  not  give 
our  boys  and  girls  these  habits,  they  fail  in  a 
very  essential  point.  What  guarantee  can 
we  have  that  they  will  acquire  any  habit  of 
reading  after  they  leave  school,  if  they  have 
not  been  properly  taught  it  during  their  school 
life?  Mr.  Crooks  mentions  this  absence  of 
home  lessons  approvingly,  doubtless  as  an 
indication  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  bodily 
health  of  the  children.  But  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  any  injury  a  child's  health  will 
suffer  by  having  to  do  enough  school  work  at 
home  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  mental  appli- 
cation. 

The  means  of  enforcing  discipline  in  these 
schools,  in  the  absence  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, are  of  the  usual  kind — private  re- 
monstrance for  misconduct,  public  rebuke, 
demerit  marks,  deprivation  of  privileges  in 
the  play  ground,  etc.,  suspension,  expulsion, 
or  rather  that  mild  form  of  it  adopted  by  Dr. 
Arnold, — a  request  to  the  parent  to  withdraw 
the  culprit  from  the  school.  These  are  all 
very  good  for  a  Model  School,  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  imitation  ;  but  there  are  certain  others 
of  which  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably,  such 
as  sitting  drill,  detention  after  school  hours, 
loss  of  recess.  Now,  we  feel  sure  that  corporal 
punishment  is  more  likely  to  produce  self- 
control  in  scholars  than  these  punishments, 


and  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  the  sake  of 
their  bodily  health.  Besides,  it  is  positively 
harmful  to  keep  a  child  sitting  idle  for  a 
certain  time  by  himself,  in  a  place  where  he  is 
expected  to  be  always  busy.  In  the  Ottawa 
Model  School  they  have  adopted  the  unique 
plan  of  ''offering  rewards  for  careful  obe- 
dience to  all  rules."  How  do  the  authorities 
expect  to  turn  out  law-abiding  men  and 
women,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  offer 
bribes  to  the  scholars  to  obey  the  school 
laws?  If  these  commend  themselves  to  the 
children's  sense  of  right,  they  should  be  en- 
forced without  any  reward  ;  if  they  do  not, 
they  should  be  withdrawn.  It  is  an  utterly 
demoralizing  plan  to  ignore  the  child's  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  in  offering  rewards  for 
the  keeping  of  school  rules ;  and  we  would 
recommend  its  speedy  abandonment. 

In  concluding  cur  critical  examination  of 
Mr.  Crooks'  Report,  we  must  again  express 
our  approval  of  the  new  features  it  presents, 
and  our  recognition  of  the  Minister's  desire 
to  make  it  not  only  a  record  of  the  state  of 
our  educational  system,  but  a  material  aid 
to  those  engaged  in  the  daily  work  of  educa- 
tion. We  trust  that  in  the  next  Report  of 
the  Minister  we  shall  have  less  to  condemn 
and  more  to  commend. 


An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar  (192 
pages)  and  A  First  Latin  Exercise 
Book,  by  John  Barrow  Allen,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Perse  Grammar  School, 
Cambridge,  and  late  Scholar  of  New  Col- 
lege.. Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press; 
Toronto  :  Willing  &  Williamson. 

It  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  give  as 
above  the  title-pages  of  these  admirable  little 
books  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  imprimatur  of  the  Syndicate 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  is  a  passport  to  the 
interest  of  the  learned,  and  a  guarantee  of  the 
literary  merit  and  typographical  excellence 
of  the  work.  Our  object  is  not  to  review 
these  books  at  length,  but  to  urge  those  of 
our  readers  engaged  in  teaching  Classics  to 
make  their  acquaintance,  and  to  endeavour 
to  bring  them  into  general  use.  More  than 
this  we  need  not  say,  except  that  rapidly- 
sold  editions  of  them  in  England,  and  scores 
of  testimonials  from  competent  authorities, 
emphasize  our  favourable  opinion  of  them. 
We  may  add  that  they  are  admirably  suited 
for  the  "Intermediate,"  and  would  forma 
capital  introduction  to  continuous  Latin 
prose. 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  EXECUTIVE. 

Our  contemporary,  the  School  Journal^  in 
its  bi-monthly  summer  issue — a  fashion  set  by 
ourselves,  by-the-way,  but  which  it  credits,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  others — publishes  an 
abstract,  in  extraordinary  English,  of  "  Pro- 
posed Changes  in  the  Departmental  Regula- 
tions" affecting  Public  and  High  Schools,  for 
which  it  thanks  the  Minister  of  Education.  As 
the  Minister,  with  that  distinguishing  cour- 
tesy which  characterizes  his  Department,  has 
given  us  nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  far  the  School  Journal 
bulletin  is  to  be  considered  an  official  docu- 
ment, in  official  English,  and  emanating 
from  an  official  mind.  It  is  true,  the  docu- 
ment is  labelled  a  ^^  Sutnmary  of  improve- 
ments intended  to  be  effected  in  important 
subjects  of  our  Provincial  system  of  Public 
and  High  Schools;"  but  we  are  not  told, 
nor  can  we  readily  divine,  whether  this  is  the 
euphemistic  judgment  of  our  contemporary, 
or  an  affectation  of  the  Minister,  with  the 
view  of  commending  his  new  regulations 
in  school  administration  to  the  minds  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  to  whom,  it 
would  seem,  they  have  not  been  submitted, 
though  they  unaccountably  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  trade-organ  of  Messrs. 
Gage  &  Co.  As  the  School  Act,  however, 
is  like  one  of  those  lumps  of  putty  which 
the  fingers  of  a  nervous  boy  love  to  fiddle 
with,  and  idly  to  fashion  into  all  sorts  of 
monstrosities,  we  have  concluded  that  Mr. 
Crooks  has,  during  recess,  been  again  in 
the  glazing-shop,  and  has  run  down  to  show 
his  admiring  friends  on  Wellington  Street 
a  cast  of  the  new  formations  on  the  surface 
of  the  plastic  mass  he  has  had  under  his 
hands.  When  the  cast  has  been  submitted 
to  the  pondering  gaze  of  the  Government, 
and  has   received   the  last  touches   of  the 


shrived  ruler  of  the  educational  kingdom,  the 
carven  block  is  itself  to  be  exhibited,  and 
the  trumpets  are  to  summon  forth  the  pro- 
fession many  times  a  day  to  worship  it. 

But  to  drop  our  figure,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Crooks  comes  at 
this  time  of  the  year — when  the  House 
is  not  in  session^-to  propose  to  put  into 
operation  such  extensive  and  radical  changes 
in  our  school  system.  Mr.  Crooks,  it  is 
well  known,  has  no  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  public  man,  and  he  is 
so  anomalously  compounded  of  capricious- 
ness  and  political  partisanship  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  look,  if  not  with  dis- 
favour, at  least  with  apprehension,  upon  any 
organic  changes  in  the  Departmental  Regu- 
lations he  may  wish  to  originate.  Unfor- 
tunately, moreover,  his  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  our  school  system,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  now  and  again  arises  for  its  recon- 
struction, is  derived  at  second-hand  ;  hence 
he  is  not  the  safest  man  to  be  trusted  with 
unchecked  power  in  remodelling  or  amend- 
ing our  educational  constitution.  True,  he 
is  understood  to  have  at  call  an  advisory  body 
that  is  supposed  to  guide  him  aright  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions ;  but  the  Central 
Committee  of  late  has  become  so  mythical 
an  organization,  that  we  hardly  know  that  it 
has  palpable  form  and  substance,  or,  if  it 
has,  that  the  Minister  deigns  to  make  use  of 
it.  In  the  Summary  of  Amended  Regula- 
tions, it  has  not  escaped  us  that  the  Central 
Committee  is  twice  referred  to ;  but  neither 
reference  to  it  is  in  the  present  tense,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Minister 
has  had  recourse  to  an  active  or  a  moribund 
body,  or  to  a  certain  school  official,  who, 
like  the  "elderly  naval  man"  in  the  ballad 
of  Nancy  Bell^  may  represent  in  himself  the 
whole  of  the  ship's  cargo  and  crew. 

One  thing  is  plain,  however,  that  if  the 
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School  yournafs  abstract  is  genuine,  the 
Minister,  in  the  Proposed  Amended  Regula- 
tions of  the  Department,  has  undertaken  a 
heavy  and  rather  astonishing  task,  and,  in 
dealing  with  it,  accepts  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. In  suggesting  these  changes,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  is  not  trifling  with  the  pro- 
fession, and  promulgating  a  policy  which, 
like  that  announced  last  year  in  connection 
with  Upper  Canada  College  and  the  County 
Model  Schools,  is  to  be  put  forward  one 
week  to  be  withdrawn  the  next.  To  be 
frank,  we  admit  that  some  of  Mr.  Crooks's 
proposed  amendments  commend  themselves 
to  common  sense.  For  these,  however,  Mr, 
Crooks,  as  usual,  deserves  little  credit  :  he 
has  been  forced  to  adopt  them  by  enlightened 
public  opinion.  In  the  proposed  Regula- 
tions, nothing  original  is  good,  and  nothing 
good  is  original.  But  while  the  Minister 
continues  to  be  seized  and  dominated  by  his 
official  importance,  and  his  volition  controlled 
by  political  bias  or  professional  intrigue,  there 
is  no  proof  that  we  are  likely  to  see  his 
amendments  become  law.  It  is  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  Regulations  for  the 
distribution  of  the  High  School  Grant  will 
give  little  satisfaction  ;  and,  as  the  Legisla- 
ture possesses  the  vetoing  power,  so  far  as 
Collegiate  Institutes  are  concerned,  we  may 
hope  that  a  more  liberal  spirit  may  rule  that 
body.  In  view  of  the  $27,cxxd  annual  endow- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  College,  a  maximum 
of  $1,250  to  High  Schools  and  of  $2,000  to 
Institutes,  is  grotesquely  out  of  proportion. 
How  long,  we  may  ask,  will  the  Province 
tolerate  this  gross  injustice  ?  The  Minister's 
timid  handling  of  the  Normal  Schools, 
moreover,  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to 
either  the  public  or  the  profession  who 
know  of  their  notorious  inefficiency  and  hare 
reason  to  put  little  faith  in  inspection  as  a 
remedy  for  stagnation.  The  condition  of 
these  Schools  is  now  a  byword  in  the  Prov- 
ince ;  and,  admittedly,  there  is  something 
more  wanted  to  improve  them  than  rose- 
water  treatment  and  that  by  proxy. 

In  our  educational  executive  we  want  in- 
telligent action;  but  we  equally  want  that 
which  is  free  and  resolute.     In  Mr.  Crooks's 


case  there  is  apt  to  be  too  much  dalliance 
with  the  affairs  of  his  office  ;  or  if  there  is 
activity,  then  an  unhappy  proneness  to  "mix- 
ing and  muddling,"  with  the  occasional 
accessory  of  a  scandal.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  the  Minister's  Regulations  are  per- 
sistently ignored  and  held  in  contempt  by 
his  subordinates,  who  trust  for  immunity  to 
personal  political  influence  or  to  their  mas- 
ter's well-known  ineptitude. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Minister,  as  his 
mind  became  disciplined  by  the  experience 
of  administrative  life,  would,  whatever  his 
deficiencies,  adapt  himself  in  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  be  able  to  fashion 
and  keep  in  harmonious  motion  a  well-knit 
educational  system.  But  Mr.  Crooks  is  so 
wanting  in  sensitiveness  of  apprehension, 
and,  constitutionally,  is  so  little  in  sympathy 
with  the  teacher  and  his  work,  that  it  would 
seem  futile  to  look  to  him  satisfactorily  to 
guide  or  govern  educational  opinion.  That 
opinion,  out  of  temper  some  day,  may  hap- 
pily, however,  rid  us  of  a  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  release  our  school  system  from 
that  which,  in  no  slight  degree,  clogs  and 
discredits  it,  and  his  colleagues  from  what 
they  cannot  but  regard  as  a  source  of  party 
weakness.  We  shall  then,  we  hope,  get 
back  to  a  skilled  administration,  and  to  the 
revival  of  a  representative,  and  we  trust  an 
eminently  efficient,  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction. Indeed,  the  more  we  see  and 
hear  of  Mr.  Crooks's  management  of  affairs, 
the  more  impressed  we  are  with  the  necessity 
of  this,  and  of  the  urgency  of  a  return  to  the 
method  of  the  old  regime.  With  the  change 
we  have  indicated  brought  about,  we  may 
see  the  Department  in  intelligent  accord  and 
sympathy  with  the  profession,  and  its  official 
correspondence  cease  to  be  a  record  of  weak- 
ness and  vacillation.  To  interview  Mr. 
Crooks  on  professional  matters  has  rarely 
been  satisfactory  ;  to  communicate  with  him, 
never.  His  wordy  flatulence  is  only  equalled 
by  his  pretentious  ignorance.  At  present, 
if  you  write  to  the  Deputy,  you  get  one 
opinion  :  if  you  write  to  the  Minister,  you 
get  another.  His  political  partizanship, 
too,  is  a  public  scandal.     It  shows  itself  in 
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matters  which  should  be  beneath  the  notice 
of  even  Mr.  Crooks.  While  this  state  of 
things  lasts,  the  Department  can  command 
neither  confidence  nor  respect  ;  and  the 
whole  system  suffers  with  it.  What  wonder 
that  gusts  of  scandals  intermittently  sweep 
over  the  schools,  and  that  the  code  of 
honor,  particularly  in  connection  with  ex- 
aminations, is  repeatedly  seen  to  be  set 
aside.  We  do  not,  of  course,  hold  Mr. 
Crooks  entirely  responsible  for  the  low  tone 
of  the  profession,  or  for  the  laches  of  idle 
youth  who,  under  the  strain  which  the  "  In- 
termediate "  puts  upon  them,  would  rather 
prig  than  cram.  But  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
him  quite  absolved,  while  his  partizan  ad- 
ministration continually  enfeebles  the  sense 
of  honor  and  of  responsibility  throughout 
the  schools,  and  while  his  intellectual  indi- 
gence and  infirm  executive  make  bureaucracy 
a  laughing-stock  and  centralization  a  scorn. 
However,  Tennyson  consolingly  reminds  us 
that  "the  individual  withers,  and  the  world 
is  more  and  more;"  and  some  day  Mr. 
Crooks's  administration,  together  (alas !) 
with  that  of  his  critics,  will  have  an  end. 
Meantime,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  would  be  worth  more 
to  his  generation  if  he  removed  politics  and 
his  portfolio  from  the  precincts  of  the  Edu- 
cation Office,  and  gave  place  to  some  one  who 
could  direct  our  school  machinery  with  ifti- 
partiality  and  judgment.  We  might  then 
expect  School  Regulations  to  be  altered  for 
the  belter,  and  once  amended  to  stay  so. 
The  business  of  the  Department  we  should 
also  expect  to  see  properly  attended  to,  and 
no  favoritism  shown  where  favoritism  is 
vicious.  In  view  of  the  coming  Local  Elec- 
tions, it  might  be  worth  while  for  Mr. 
Mowat's  government  to  consider  the  means 
of  reclaiming  the  Education  Office  to  its 
legitimate  purposes,  and  of  freeing  it  from 
the  control  and  influence  of  politics.  In  any 
case,  they  will  act  wisely  if  they  supplant  or 
improve  "our  Educational  Executive." 


Ontario  did  not  send  up  a  single  candi- 
date this  year  for  the  Gilchrist  scholarship. 
Nova  Scotia,  it  is  said,  sent  up  four. 


REVISED  HIGH  SCHOOL  REGU- 
LATIONS. 

The  following  is  the  published  synopsis  of 
the.proposed  alterations  in  the  High  School 
programme  of  studies,  and  the  basis  of  the 
apportionment  of  the  Legislative  Grant : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Lower  School.  —  The  subjects  of  study 
which  are  obligatory  are  confined  to  such  as 
are  essential  in  secondary  education,  such  as 
English  grammar,  literature,  composition, 
history  and  geography,  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping, etc.,  while  such  higher  subjects  as 
algebra  and  Euclid,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry  and  botany,  Latin  and  Greek, 
etc.,  are  made  optional  with  High  School 
Boards  as  they  may  think  expedient  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  school. 

The  Intermediate  Examination  becomes  a 
test  only  of  the  fitness  of  each  pupil  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Upper  School;  and  the  obli- 
gatory subjects  are  now  confined  to  three 
groups  instead  of  four,  and  limited  to  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  literature,  composition, 
dictation,  arithmetic  and  drawing,  and  one 
of  the  following  subjects  or  groups,  at  the 
option  of  each  candidate,  viz.:  (i)  algebra 
and  Euclid  ;  (2)  history  and  geography  ;  (3) 
any  two  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
botany  ;  (4)  Latin  ;  (5)  any  two  of  French, 
German,  music.  In  order  to  prevent  imma- 
turity and  consequent  cramming,  each  candi- 
date must  have  attended  two  years  at  least 
in  the  High  School,  or  in  the  Public  School 
5lh  and  6th  classes,  after  passing  through 
the  4th  class. 

In  the  Upper  School,  while  the  subjects 
may  be  as  high  as  required  for  first-class 
non-professional  teachers'  certificates,  and 
for  junior  and  senior  matriculation,  yet  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  is  at  liberty 
to  select,  with  the  approval  of  the  head 
master,  any  authorized  subjects  which  will 
best  suit  the  purposes  of  such  child.  High 
School  Boards  can,  if  they  choose,  provide 
instruction  in  botany  and  principles  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  text-books  are 
authorized  for  these  purposes. 

LEGISLATIVE   GRANT. 

The  distribution  of  the  High  School  grant, 
to  take  effect  the  ist  of  January  next,  no 
longer  recognizes  any  payment  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  Intermediate  or  upon  average 
attendance,  and  instead,  each  school  having 
two  teachers  will  receive  a  fixed  grant  of 
$500,  and  in  addition  45  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  the  aggregate  salaries  above 
$2,000,  but  not  to  exceed  $750  in  all.  Col- 
j   legiate  Institutes  may  receive,  in  addition  to 
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the  above,  the  further  grant  of  33^  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  paid  in  excess  of  $S,cxx),  but 
limited  to  the  sum  of  $750. 

Collegiate  Institutes. — Conditions  required 
are :  suitable  buildings  and  premises  ;  labora- 
tory and  apparatus  for  teaching  chemistry 
practically  ;  four  masters,  specially  qualified 
in  English,  classics,  mathematics,  natural 
sciences  and  modern  languages  ;  and  excel- 
lence of  school  thus  required  to  be  always 
maintained.  No  new  Collegiate  Institute  is 
to  be  established  unless  all  these  conditions 
are  complied  with,  and  unless  the  yearly 
salaries  of  the  four  masters  shall  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  $5,000. 

According  to  the  Minister,  "the  general 
principle  which  underlies  these  proposed 
amendments  and  improvements  is  to  leave 
High  School  Boards  and  teachers  a  larger 
scope  in  providing  instruction,  as  the  occa- 
sion and  circumstances  of  a  school  make  it 
desirable  in  their  judgment,  as  well  as  full 
authority  to  give  effect  to  their  conclusions." 

The  general  principle  thus  enunciated  we 
cannot  but  endorse.  It  is  precisely  what  we 
have  advocated  in  our  columns  since  the 
first  number  of  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  made  its  appearance.  But  there 
are  various  ways  of  applying  a  principle; 
and  owing  to  the  present  meagre  statement 
we  are  hardly  competent  to  judge  of  Mr. 
Crooks's  intentions.  The  most  important  of 
the  proposed  changes  relates  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Grant.  This  will  hereafter  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  the  masters'  salaries, 
without  taking  into  account  the  average  at- 
tendance. We  need  not  remind  our  readers 
that  this  is  precisely  what  we  urged  some 
months  ago.  The  Departmental  application 
of  the  principle  is,  however,  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  us.  As  the  Regu- 
lations now  read,  the  Collegiate  Institute 
Grant  of  $750  is  to  be  taken  away,  which 
will  leave  the  maximum  Grant  for  an  Insti- 
tute $2,000,  and  for  a  High  School  $1,250. 

An  inspection  of  salaries  paid,  as  per  the 
last  Educational  blue-book,  shows  some 
curious  results.  Of  the  smaller  High  Schools 
— that  is,  those  whose  masters'  salaries  are 
$2,000  and  under — two  only  will  gain  by  the 
change ;  and  sixty-three — that  is,  all  the  rest 
— will  lose  sums  ranging  from  a  few  dollars 


to  hundreds.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
Report  for  1880,  the  losses  of  the  Collegiate 
Institutes  will  probably  be  as  follows  : — 


St.  Thomas   . . .  .$46:^.96 

St.  Mary's 560.59 

CoUingwood ....  556.41 

Barrie 372-55 

Peter boro' 456.10 

Cobourg 376.69 


Toronto ..$198.41 

St.  Catharines...  524.09 

Ottawa an. 15 

London 61.05 

Kingston 257.86 

Hamilton 621.78 

Brantford 55'39 

As  to  the  effect  on  Whitby  and  Perth  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  speak,  for  they  became 
Collegiate  Institutes  since  the  compilation  of 
the  Report;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  too  will  suffer.  Gait,  on  the  basis 
of  the  salaries  of  1880,  will  gain  $78.19. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  excluding  the  In- 
stitutes, only  about  twenty-five  schools  can 
qualify  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the  first  $750- 
Some  of  these  schools  will  receive  a  little 
benefit,  and  some  almost  none.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  what  is  to  become  of  the  money? 
for  there  will  be  a  considerable  balance  un- 
expended. The  changes  seem  to  point  to  a 
reduction  of  the  total  grant.  Speculation  is,, 
however,  useless.  When  the  full  text  is  be- 
fore us  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  reduction  of  the  subjects  for  the  Inter- 
mediate, and  the  alteration  in  its  character, 
cannot  but  commend  themselves  to  every 
teacher.  Objection  may  be  taken  to  some 
of  the  details,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
reason  to  be  thankful.  We  need  hardly 
again  remind  our  readers  that  we  have  per- 
sistently advocated  the  proposed  change. 
Time  has  its  revenges ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  promoters  of  this  journal  to  feel  that 
Mr.  Crooks  and  his  advisers  have  practically 
admitted  their  superior  intelligence  and  pre- 
science. 

It  is  in  order,  of  course,  for  the  Minister 
to  claim  credit  for  these  concessions.  But 
neither  he  nor  the  public  should  forget  that 
prejudiced  and  incompetent  advisers  and  his 
own  obstinacy  have  caused  him  to  delay 
until  the  eve  of  a  general  election  changes, 
the  necessity  for  which  has  been  pointed  out 
to  him  over  and  over  again.  "Cram,"  we 
are  told,  is  no  longer  to  exist  in  our  schools. 
But  who  introduced  and  fostered  it  ?    Who 
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defended  through  thick  and  thin  the  so-called 
system  of  "Payment  by  Results?"  As  to 
the  programme,  we  have  before  us  as  we 
write  a  series  of  articles  which  were  pub- 
lished at  the  time  the  late  one  appeared,  in 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  urged  the 
very  objections  which  Mr.  Crooks  now  ad- 
mits to  be  correct.  Time  has,  indeed,  its 
revenges. 


THE   CENTRAL    COMMITTEE   AND 
THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  U.  C.  C. 

With  a  reticence  which  in  the  Minister 
is  highly  commendable,  the  more  so  as  reti- 
cence is  not  his  forte,  he  has  not  favoured 
the  public  with  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Central  Committee,  nor  have  the 
names  of  the  different  examiners  appeared 
in  the  papers.  We  do  not,  therefore,  care 
to  take  up  now  some  matters  with  which  we 
propose  to  deal  hereafter.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  there  is  known  to  be  a  lack 
of  the  practical  element,  which,  indeed,  the 
character  of  some  of  the  examination  papers 
clearly  shows.  There  is  one  member,  how- 
ever, on  the  Committee  to  whose  presence 
we,  in  the  meantime,  most  decidedly  object. 
We  refer  to  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College.  Other  objections  might  be  urged, 
but  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  two. 
It  is  well  understood  that  no  person  should 
set  papers  for  the  "Intermediate"  who  has 
pupils  to  be  examined  in  them.  The  "Inter- 
mediate "  has  been  adopted  as  the  entrance 
test  by  the  Medical  Council  and  some  other 
societies.  It  is,  therefore,  improper  for  Mr. 
Buchan  to  hold  this  position  so  long  as  he 
has  charge  of  a  school  from  which  there  may 
be,  if  there  has  not  been,  candidates  for  the 
"Intermediate." 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  still  stronger 
objection.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pro- 
posed scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Government  Grant  to  High  Schools  is  di- 
rected chiefly  against  the  largest  schools. 
Nominally,  the  change  proposed  is  intended 
to  gratify  the  jealous  feelings  of  those  teachers 
who  have  had  grievances  against  one  or  two 
of  the  Collegiate  Institutes,  whose  masters 
have  not  had,  we  must  admit,  a  proper  re- 


gard for  the  dignity  of  their  profession  or  the 
rights  of  other  institutions.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  in  this  connection,  that 
it  is  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Minister 
to  divert,  if  possible,  to  his  moribund  College, 
the  provincial  attendance  which  is  now  the 
strength  of  some  of  our  Institutes  and  our 
best  High  Schools.  Upper  Canada  College 
with  its  annual  endowment  of  $22,cxx)  he 
means  to  coddle  still  further,  by  destroying, 
if  possible,  the  provincial  character  which 
some  of  our  Institutes  and  High  Schools  now 
possess,  and  which,  in  spite  of  him,  they  will 
continue  to  possess.  That  we  have  not  mis- 
represented Mr.  Crooks's  position,  every  one 
who  has  read  his  public  utterances  will  admit. 
Even  Dr.  McLellan,  who  has  hitherto  de- 
lighted to  pose  as  the  champion  of  provincial 
schools,  endorses  the  continued  existence  of 
Upper  Canada  College.  We  quote  his  words 
— at  present  they  are  suggestive.  The  italics 
are  ours  :  *'  Under  more  economical  manage- 
ment, with  an  improved  system  of  scholar- 
ships^ the  advantages  of  the  College  would  be 
open  to  any  boy  who  has  shown  industry^  per- 
severance and  ability  in  any  Local  High 
School,  and  in  this  way  it  would  afford 
equality  of  opportunity  to  the  child  of  the  poor 
as  of  the  rich,  which  is  the  grand  principle  of 
our  whole  system.  There  could  then  be  no 
ground  for  the  outcry  against  the  College  on 
this  account ;  but  if  examined  there  is  no 
just  ground  for  it ! !  The  Public  Schools, 
High  Schools,  and  Collegiate  Institutes  are 
open  to  all,  and  equally  accessible  to  the  son 
of  the  lowliest  as  of  the  rich,  and  the  chief 
burden  of  supporting  them  falls  on  those  who 
are  well  off,  and  in  proportion  to  the  asses- 
sable amount  of  their  property,  whether  they 
actually  take  advantage  of  the  schools  or 
not."  Who  wouldn't  be  a  Government 
official  ! 

But  this  is  not  extraordinary.  Dr.  McLel- 
lan's  motives  are  never  far  to  seek.  Mr. 
Buchan  also,  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  was 
one  of  the  two  High  School  Masters  who  then 
conducted  the  attack  on  the  College,  and 
who,  not  so  many  years  ago,  was  well  known 
to  be  still  opposed  to  its  existence,  is  now  the 
Head  Master  of  the  College  he  once  decried. 
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But  Mr.  Buchan's  somersault  also  admits 
of  an  easy  explanation.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  a  proper  regard  for  the  fitness  of 
things  should  suggest  to  the  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College  the  propriety  of  re- 
tiring from  a  position  in  which  he  places 
himself  in  antagonism  to  many  who  would 
like  to  think  well  of  him,  and  in  which  he 
cannot  escape  the  imputation  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  his  own  school  at  the 
expense  of  other  more  efficient  but  less  pam- 
pered institutions. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

In  another  column,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Association,  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  programme 
of  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Toronto 
on  the  8th  of  August  and  following  days — 
the  President,  Mr.  Archibald  MacMurchy, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Toronto  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, in  the  chair.  Some  of  the  subjects 
to  be  brought  forward  look  promising,  and 
may,  and  we  think  will,  be  profitable  for 
discussion.  Our  own  limited  experience  of 
Teachers'  Conventions  forbids  our  speaking 
dogmatically  either  about  their  utility  or 
their  inutility.  We  may  be  safe,  however, 
in  paraphrasing  the  couplet  addressed  to  the 
little  girl  of  many  and  varying  moods,  and 
in  expressing  this  opinion  in  regard  to  them, 
that 

*'When  they  are  good,  they  are  very,  very 
good ; 
And  when  they  are  bad,  they  are  horrid. " 

They  undoubtedly  have  their  value,  though, 
as  a  rule,  we  fear  that  few  go  from  them 
really  strengthened  in  mind  and  purpose, 
and  fewer  still  who  have  made  any  sub- 
stantial additions  to  their  resources,  mental 
or  moral.  A  contemporary,  we  notice, 
in  discussing  the  point,  is  doubtful  about 
their  value,  and  seriously  questions  whether 
'*the  counsel  of  the  many-headed"  is  not 
on  the  whole  injurious.  It  makes  this  ad- 
mission, however,  that  "they  relieve  some 
who  have  got  over-full  of  new  ideas,  and 


they  fill  some  who  never  seem  able  to  get 
filled  except  in  a  crowd."  The  following, 
from  the  same  source,  may  not  be  inaptly 
quoted:  "Contact  with  life  and  thought  is, 
in  our  judgment,  more  useful  than  over-much 
technical  discussion,  unless  the  latter  is  con- 
ducted by  large-minded  men — and  these 
seem,  now-a-days,  to  avoid  conventions  of 
every  sort.  .  .  .  The  conscience  behind, 
and  the  will  to  work,  are  the  great  things, 
and  the  few  strong  guides  will  then  help  the 
teacher  to  his  duty ;  but  close  connection 
with  human  life  and  thought,  in  their  warm, 
active  movements — and  not  alone  in  their 
trifling  interests — will  atone  for  a  plentiful 
lack  of  the  petty  tricks  of  the  trade.  .  .  . 
If  conventions  would  quicken  this  vital  spirit 
in  teachers,  their  work  would  be  worth  do- 
ing; but  to  do  this  they  must  enlist  strong 
men.  They  should  see  to  it,  also,  that  the 
discussions  are  in  the  largest  spirit,  and  con- 
ducted by  men  of  intellect  and  power." 


DEPARTMENTAL    EXAMINATIONS. 

On  the  whole,  the  papers  set  this  year 
were  good.  Objection,  however,  may  very 
properly  be  taken  to  the  introduction  of 
Analysis,  Derivation,  and  Parsing  amongst 
questions  on  English  Literature.  There  is 
a  paper  on  Grammar,  and  the  examiner  who 
constructed  the  Intermediate  Literature  paper 
should  have  known  this.  But  the  English 
Grammar  for  First  Class  is  the  worst  in  the 
collection.  Whoever  set  it,  we  make  bold 
to  say,  did  not  know  the  subject.  The  paper 
shows  it.  Some  of  the  questions  are  silly, 
considering  the  character  of  the  candidates ; 
others  mean  little  and  pretend  a  great  deal ; 
and  we  regret  to  say  that  most  are  cribbed 
from  Fleming,  Bain,  and  Morris's  Elementary 
Grammars.  The  English  Literature  paper 
for  First  Class,  also  evidently  set  by  the 
same  examiner,  is  a  very  poor  affair.  There 
is  little  literature  in  it,  and  what  little  there 
is,  is  not  of  a  high  quality.  Perhaps  this 
examiner  knows  other  subjects  better  than 
English.  He  should  have  a  chance  to  show 
his  knowledge  at  any  rate.  This  examiner 
j   is  evidently  incompetent  for  his  duties,  and 
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the  Minister  should  see  to  the  rectification  of 
the  blunder  that  has  this  year  been  made. 
The  Latin  paper,  too,  was  of  an  outrageous 
length.  The  quality  is  excellent,  but  the 
quantity  is  highly  objectionable.  The  Chem- 
istry papers  were  excellent ;  but  the  Metals 
are  prescribed  for  First  Class  Candidates,  and 
neither  this  year  nor  last  was  there  a  single 
question  on  the  subject.  All  were  on  the 
non-metallic  elements.  Either  the  metals 
should  be  dropped  from  the  programme,  or 
the  examiner  should  test  in  them  also  the 
knowledge  of  the  candidates. 


THE  SUSPENSION  OF  '*THE  CANA- 
DIAN  MONTHLY." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  character  and  work  of  our  national 
magazine,  The  Canadian  Monihly,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  have  learned  with  regret  of  its 
suspension  with  the  number  for  June  last. 
The  magazine  had  completed  its  twenty-first 
volume,  and,  admittedly,  has  been  of  great 
service  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  literature. 
The  necessity  for  its  withdrawal  by  the  pub- 
lishers is  a  matter  that  every  intelligent  and 
patriotic  Canadian  must  deplore.  After  its 
lengthened  career  and  creditable  record,  one 
would  have  thought  that  it  had  earned  a  right 
to  substantial  support,  and,  however  limited 
the  field  of  sale  and  whatever  the  competition 
it  might  have  from  abroad,  that  its  future 
would  have  been  assured.  But  suspension 
has  belied  hope,  and  proved,  despite  the 
material  progress  of  the  country,  how  far  we 
are  as  yet  from  sustaining  a  purely  literary 
magazine  in  Canada.  It  is  not  for  the  pre- 
sent writer  to  extol  what  has  been  done  by 
the  magazine  in  furthering  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  providing  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  its  thought  and 
opinion.  Whatever  aid  the  literary  forces 
of  the  nation  have  received,  there  will  be 
some  faithfully  to  acknowledge.  Already 
many  friendly  words  have  been  spoken,  and 
much  kindly  comment  passed  upon  the  work 
which  editor  and  contributors  have  wrought 
in  the  magazine.  The  one  regret  is,  that  the 
work  has  been  interrupted,  and  may  not  be 
resumed.     There  is  truth,  as  well  as  kind 


appreciation,  in  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of 
the  Mail  on  the  Monthly's  suspension,  which 
we  here  append  : — '*  The  magazine  has  not 
failed  for  want  of  talent,  but  for  want  of 
population,  for  want  of  capital,  for  want  of 
active  literary  interest  among  our  people  ; 
and  because  the  taste  for  politics  absorbs 
very  largely  the  attention  of  the  average 
Canadian.  Looking  back  over  the  volumes, 
we  can  recall  an  amount  of  good  writing  in 
prose  and  verse  greater  in  proportion  than 
has  appeared  in  magazines  over  the  border 
which  have  had  great  financial  success.  In 
fact  the  aim  of  the  editor  was  too  high ;  and 
his  contributors  so  much  in  earnest,  and  so 
desirous  of  doing  their  best,  that  they  nar- 
rowed the  field  of  intellectual  interest  and 
ignored  the  readers  who  are  greatest  in  num- 
bers, who  are  not  intellectual  at  all,  and  who 
want  only  to  be  amused.  There  is  more 
scholarship,  more  literary  skill,  more  true 
poetical  talent,  in  any  given  volume  of  this 
unsuccessful  magazine,  than  could  be  found 
in  any  given  volume  of  most  magazines  of  its 
mixed  character."  Professor  Gold  win  Smith, 
while  paying  a  compliment  to  the  recent 
management  of  the  Monthly,  has  also  just 
borne  testimony  to  its  value,  in  its  having 
given  an  impulse,  "not  only  to  the  activity 
of  Canadian  pens,  but  to  the  independence 
of  Canadian  minds." 


NOTES— LITERARY  AND 
PERSONAL. 

The  value  of  books  containing  examples 
of  common  blunders  in  diction  is  frequently 
called  in  question.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, correctness  in  English  Composition 
can  be  largely  promoted  by  furnishing  in- 
stances of  incorrect  or  inelegant  English  ; 
and  the  interest  manifested  in  Hodgson's 
"  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English,"  to  which  we 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  our 
issue  for  April,  would  seem  to  endorse  cur 
view  of  the  matter.  Hodgson's  work  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  English  master. 
For  Public  School  teachers  we  can  also 
heartily  recommend  an  admirable  collection 
of  "  Exercises  in  English  Grammar  and 
Composition,"  by  Mr.  David  Salmon,  which 
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Messrs.  MofiFatt  &  Paige,  of  London,  England, 
have  just  brought  out  for  twenty-five  cents. 
Under  "School  Work,"  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  The  Monthly,  we  give  some  extracts 
from  the  exercises,  which  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  the  schools.  But  the 
book  itself  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  teacher. 

It  is  understood  that  the  reported  changes 
in  the  teaching  staff  of  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege come  in  the  shape  of  a  recommendation 
from  Principal  Buchan  to  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto — which  body  adminis- 
ters whatever  portion  of  the  affairs  of  the 
College  as  are  not  appropriated  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education — that  the  classical  master, 
Mr.  Wedd,  and  the  mathematical  master, 
Mr.  Brown,  be  retired.  One  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  recommendation  is  the  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  departments  of  these  two 
masters.  A  lively  time  is  expected  in  the 
Senate  when  Mr.  Buchan's  report  comes  up 
for  consideration.  —  Toronto  World. 

[It  is  rather  singular  that  we  heard  nothing 
of  Messrs.  Wedd  and  Brown's  alleged  in- 
ability to  maintain  discipline  during  the  long 
regime  of  Mr.  Buchan's  predecessor.  Query  : 
Is  it  not  the  discipline  of  the  new  Principal 
that  is  rather  slack  ?  As  to  the  proposed  re- 
tirement of  the  classical  and  mathematical 
masters,  we  hope  we  shall  hear  nothing  fur- 
ther of  this  until  the  College  itself  is  dis- 
established, or  until  provision  is  honourably 
and  equitably  made  for  two  deserving  and 
faithful  masters,  whose  proposed  removal, 
we  have  reason  to  fear,  is  the  suggestion  of 
an  enemy  or  the  aimless  design  of  a  man 
with  a  fad. — Ed.] 

In  giving  the  Returns  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Arts  Examination,  in  last  month's 
issue  of  The  Monthly,  credit,  it  seems, 
was  not  given  to  Welland  High  School,  in 
connection  with  the  second  year  scholarship 
in  classics,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Twohey. 
We  now  hasten  to  supply  the  omission. 
Miss  Mary  Bald,  the  only  woman,  we  be- 
lieve, who  took  Honor  Classics  in  the  second 
year  at  the  late  examinations,  came  from  this 
school.  We  may  also  note  that  a  former 
Welland  High  School  pupil— Mr.  H.  L. 
Dunn — was  Silver  Medalist  in  Classics  this 
year,  and  has  taken  a  scholarship  at  every 
examination  from  matriculation. 


When  may  we  look  for  decent  English 
in  the  official  documents  of  the  Education 
Office  ?  The  following,  which  forms  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  Minister's  circular  in  regard 
to  the  Proposed  Amendments  in  the  School 
Regulations,  appears  in  the  Globe  of  the  3rd 


August,  as  a  reprint  of  the  text  of  the  Minis- 
ter's General  Circular.  The  quotation  from 
Mr.  Crooks's  Report  will  furnish  English 
Masters  with  a  stock  exercise  in  Analysis  : 
"The  amendments  introduced  by  the  new 
regulations  will  give  effect  to  such  recom- 
mendations, and  should  exercise  a  useful  and 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  general  Edu- 
cation of  the  Province,  which,  as  stated  in 
my  Report  (p.  242),  *  is  as  much  concerned 
in  the  rearing  up  {sic)  of  a  moral  as  well 
as  an  intelligent  population,  and  securing 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  as  essential  qualities 
of  every  citizen,  as  well  as  mental  culture.'  " 

Another  attempt  has  just  been  made  at 
Montreal  to  give  to  Canadian  journalism  a 
high-class  literary  and  political  weekly.  The 
new  claimant  for  public  favour  is  the  Do- 
viinion  Review  (at  present  to  appear  month- 
ly), and  its  aim,  "independent  of  party 
necessities  or  interests,  is  to  seek  to  create 
and  maintain  a  sound  public  opinion  on  all 
the  leading  questions  of  the  day."  The  first 
number,  in  its  literary  features,  is  of  unusual 
excellence,  and  its  articles  are  characterized 
by  judgment  and  good  taste.  We  cannot  say 
as  much,  however,  for  its  political  contri- 
butions ;  but  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  first  number.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Dominion  Review  will  meet  with  an  en- 
couraging support,  though  the  wrecks  on  the 
shore  of  Canadian  literature  have  a  depres- 
sing effect.  We  commend  the  publication  to 
all  cultured  and  independent  minds. 

Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  an  old  Toronto- 
nian,  now  of  New  York,  has  munificently 
donated  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
public  baths  for  the  city  of  Toronto — an  act 
of  thoughtful  kindness  which  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  both  sexes  in 
the  now  crowded  Capital.  This  act  of  Mr. 
Wiman  is  but  one  of  many  kindnesses  mani- 
fested by  that  gentleman  towards  Canadians 
and  his  Canadian  home.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  has  given  to  humanity  the  benefac- 
tions of  a  Peabody ;  and  as  Mr.  Wiman 
seems  ever  actuated  by  the  Scripture  aphor- 
ism that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,"  we  hope  that  he  may  one  day  be  the 
possessor  of  such  wealth  as  Peabody  had,  to 
enable  him  to  exercise  his  intelligent  and 
large-hearted  charity,  and  to  afford  him  such 
delight  as  he  finds  in  giving. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Division 
of  the  Wellington  and  Guelph  City  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  during  May,  a  highly 
complimentary  address,  engrossed  on  vellum, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  David  Boyle,  late  of 
Elora.     The  address  referred   in   flattering 
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terms  to  Mr.  Boyle's  long  connection  with 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  various  move- 
ntients  made  in  the  direction  of  educational 
reform  during  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Boyle  is  one  of  our  ablest  Pub- 
lic School  teachers,  and  well  deserves  the 
honour  that  has  been  paid  him. 

The  eminent  scholar  and  accomplished 
publicist,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  has  just 
returned,  after  a  year's  absence  in  Europe, 
to  his  home  in  Toronto.  Before  leaving 
England  he  had  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  which  he  at  one  time  held  the  Professor- 
ship of  Modern  History,  and  of  which  he  was 
also  a  Fellow  and  distinguished  graduate. 

The  essay  on  Canadian  literature  and  the 
•summary  of  the  works  that  have  been  issued 
by  native  writers  during  the  past  two  years, 
which  appear  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Do- 
minion Annual  Register,  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam,  of  this  city.  The  re- 
marks on  Canadian  literature  cover  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  and  are  very  much  to  the 
point. — Toronto  Telegram, 

Mr.  F.  Bisset,  of  L'Orignal,  has  been 
asked  by  the  authorities  of  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Service  at  Toronto  to  take  charge  of 
a  meteorological  station  in  connection  with 
the  Public  School  at  L'Orignal,  which,  we 
understand,  he  has  kindly  consented  to  do. 
Mr.  Bisset  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Ward,  M.A.,  formerly  of  the 
Orillia  High  School,  we  are  pleased  to 
learn,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
the  High  School  at  Brighton. 


University  Matriculation. — The 
High  School  men  throughout  the  country 
have  been  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  past  three 
weeks  regarding  the  results  of  the  Matricu- 
lation Examinations  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  as  this  is  considered  the  best  test 
of  the  work  of  the  masters  of  the  schools 
scattered  over  the  Province.  The  follow- 
ing information,  meagre  as  it  is,  was  gained 
from  different  sources,  and,  though  liable  to 
modification,  may  be  considered  tolerably 
correct: — The  classical  scholarship  of  $120 
goes  to  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute; 
the  mathematical,  of  the  same  value,  to 
Hamilton  and  St.  Catharines ;  the  modern 
language,  of  $100,  to  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege ;  the  Prince  of  Wales's  prize  of  $50  to 
Upper  Canada  College;  the  proficiencies,  of 


$120,  $100,  $80  and  $60,  go  to  Toronto 
Collegiate  Institute  and  Bowmanville  High 
School. — Hamilton  Times. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  RESULTS. 

The  High  Schools  and  their  managers 
attach  great  interest  to  the  stand  taken  by 
their  students  in  the  Matriculation  Exam- 
inations of  the  Provincial  University.  We 
present  this  morning  an  analysis  of  the 
honors  and  the  total  taken  by  the  schools 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  ten  honors  or 
over  : — 
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Hamilton 
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Whitby 
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10 

Miss  Balmer,  of  St.  Catharines,  who  took  a 
scholarship  and  five  first-class  honors,  should, 
in  a  measure,  be  credited  to  Toronto  Col- 
legiate Institute,  as  she  was  at  one  time  a 
student  there,  where  she  took  a  first-class 
Provincial  certificate.  But  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Collegiate  Institute  did  not  see 
their  way  to  teach  classics  to  girls,*  Miss 
Balmer  went  to  St.  Catharines,  and  in  the 
above  table  is  credited  to  that  school.  Bow- 
manville is  the  only  High  School  in  the  list, 
and  the  only  one  not  having  more  than  three 
teachers.  The  stand  taken  by  it  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  creditable.  Three  of  the 
High  Schools  took  scholarships  in  general 
proficiency,  which  goes  to  show  that  these 
schools,  with  their  limited  staff  of  teachers, 
are  doing  good  all-round  work. 

In  the  Women's  Local  Examinations  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  schools  of  all 
the  candidates ;  but  from  inquiry  we  learn 
that  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute  took  two 
second-class  honors  in  mathematics,  one 
first-class  and  seven  second-class  in  English, 
five  first  and  three  second-class  in  history 
and  geography,  seven  first  and  two  second 
in  French — in  all  thirteen  first  and  fourteen 
second,  a  total  of  twenty-seven  honors  out 
of  the  whole  forty-two  taken  by  all  the 
candidates  in  these  examinations. — Toronto 
World. 

•This,  we  learn,  is  incorrect:  classics  are  taught 
to  girls  at  the  Toronto  Coll.  Inst.— Ed.  C.  £.  M. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  matriculants 
arranged  under  the  schools  at  which  they 
received  their  training  : — 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Aylmer  H.  S.—YL.  N.  Harvey. 

Barrie  C.  /.—J.  Ardagh,  S.  T.  Bell,  W. 
H.  A.  Bell,  A.  Elliot,  F.  C.  Payne. 

Berlin  H.  S,—^.  T.  Bell,  W.  H.  A.  Bell, 
C.  F.  Noecker. 

Bownianville  H.  S. — J.  F.  Bleakley,  H. 
W.  Burk,  D.  H.  Coates,  L.  J.  Cornwell, 
Miss  M.  A.  Oliver,  Miss  M.  A.  Watson. 

Bratnpton  H.  S. — C.  Gummerson,  H.  A. 
McCullough,  J.  Wilson.  / 

Brantford  C.  /.— C.  P.  Clark. 

Beamsvilie  H.  S. — A.  E.  Morrow. 

Caledonia  H.  S.—  G.  W.  Johnston,  J. 
Pickering. 

Chatham  H.  6".— M.  F.  Holmes. 

Clinton  H.  S.—Y.  Corbett,  J.  Elliot. 

Collingwood  C.  /.— S.  T.  Bell,  W.  H.  A. 
Bell,  J.  A.  Ferguson,  W.  H.  Hearst,  J.  P. 
McQuarrie,  D.  R.  Johnston. 

Dunnville  H.  ^.— S.  H.  Bradford,  T. 
Marshall. 

Elora  H.  S. — F.  F.  Macpherson. 

Gait  C.  /.—J.  Elliot,  C.  Eraser,  A.  Gil- 
christ, G.  Sanson,  J.  Scott,  Miss  M.  P.  Sym- 
ington. 

Gtielph  H.  6*.  -L.  Brock,  H.  Guthrie,  J. 
W.  Mealey. 

Goderich  H.  S.—W.  H.  Glutton,  E.  J.  B. 
Duncan,  F.  C.  Macdonald. 

Harriston  H.  S.—V.  C.  McGee,  W.  Mc- 
Murchie. 

Hamilton  C.  /. — J.  S.  Almas,  L.  Bower- 
man,  C.  Butkholder,  A.  D.  Crooks,  J.  A. 
Fife,  G.  W.  Johnston,  Miss  J.  W.  Macallum. 

Ingersoll  H.  S.  —  C.  Elliott,  R.  A.  Grant, 
A.  C.  Paters  >n. 

Iroquois  H.  S. — W.  A.  Whitney. 

Lindsay  H.  S. — A.  W.  Bigelow. 

London  C.  /.— H.  B.  Cronyn,  J.  Gill,  D. 
T.  Hargreaves,  A.  G.  Morphy. 

Markham  H.  6".— E.  Braithwaite,  W. 
Doucjias. 

Newcastle  H.  S.—E.  Bowrie. 

Ojikville  H.  S.—}.  B.  Ganton. 

Orangeville  H.  6'.— H.  N.  Harvey. 

Oshawa  H.  S. — Miss  L.  R.  Chapman. 

Owen  Sound  H.  S. — W.  Dewar,  Miss  J. 
Maughan. 

Ottawa  C.  /.—A.  Maclaren,  T.  R.  Shearer. 

Peterboro'  C.  I. — A.  F.  Chamberlain,  Miss 
C.  Fair,  J.  A.  Fife,  J.  D.  Graham,  F.  San- 
derson, E.  Wilburn. 

Pickering  College. — ^J.  Gormley. 

Port  Hope  H.  S.—G.  H.  Needier,  J.  A. 
V.  Preston. 

Prescott  H.  S.—Y.  F.  Macpherson. 

Port  Perry  H.  i".— Miss  C.  M.  Macarthur, 
Miss  N.  Spence,  Miss  E.  O.  Woods. 


Private  Study.— X.  E.  Cole,  T.  C.  Dodge, 
W.  Douglas,  G.  McD.  Duncan,  W.  L.  E. 
Marsh,  A.  Megraw,  A.  E.  Morrow,  W.  P. 
Mustard,  J.  Pickering,  E.  Richmond,  F.  T. 
Shutt. 

Richmond  Hill  H.  S.—TL.  B.  Benyon,  J. 
S.  Lane,  I.  A.  Lane,  G.  Ness.. 

Rockwood  Academy. — McI.  Farrish. 

Seaforth  H.  S.—].  D.  Dickson,  A.  F. 
Woodworth. 

Strathroy  H.  S.—Y.  Rapley,  T.  H.  Rogers, 
J.  M.  Thompson. 

St.  MichaeVs  College,  Toronto. — J.  T. 
Doyle,  J.  P.  Hatton,  W.  McBrady,  P.  Mc- 
Shane,  E.J.  O'Neill,  T.  A.  Wardell. 

St.  Mary's  C.  /.— C  P.  Clark,  J.  R. 
Hamilton,  D.  W.  Jamieson,  Miss  M.  B. 
Millar,  Miss  A.  Pook,  W.  Stephen. 

St.  Thomas  C.  L—\J.  J.  Flach,  J.  Gill, 
J.  E.  Gray,  H.  N.  Harvey,  J.  J.  Mackenzie, 
M.  G.  Millman. 

St.  Catharines  C.  /.—Miss  E.  Balmer,  J. 
V.  Barber,  Miss  S.  L.  Cloney,  Miss  M.  E. 
Huddleston,  I.  E.  Martin,  J.  Martz,  J.  P. 
McQuarrie,  A.  Megraw,  H.  H.  Meyer,  A. 
C.  Paterson,  G.  A.  Peters,  R.  Shiell,  J. 
Taylor. 

Toronto  C.  I.—K.  B.  Barker,  E.  Braith- 
waite, G.  I.  Cochrane,  F.  J.  De  La  Roche, 
E.  C.  Fitzgerald,  R.  Gourley,  A.  H.  Moore, 
T.  A.  Rowan,  N.  H.  Russell,  F.  Sanderson, 
C.  T-  Patterson. 

Trenton  H.  S.—K.  V.  Clement,  N.  Simp- 
son. 

Uxbridge  H  S.—W.  P.  Mustard.  * 

Upper  Canada  College.— V^.  Copp,  J.  F. 
Edgar,  A.  D.  M.  Gordon,  W.  Hendrie,  F. 
H.  Kilbourne,  A.  McL.  Macdonell,  T.  S.  C 
Macklem,  W.  L.  E.  Marsh,  P.  M.  H.  Mc- 
Keown,  Robert  Sullivan  Moss,  M.  P.  Saun- 
ders, J.  A.  Sievert,  A.  H.  Young. 

Weston  H.  S.  —  T.  E.  Elliott,  T.  E. 
Kaiser,  R.  King. 

Whitby  C.  /.  — T.  C.  Dodge,  H.  H. 
Sleigh,  R.  Walks,  J.  White. 

Woodstock  H.  S.—}.  E.  Gray. 

Woodstock  Canadian  Literary  Institute. — 
G.  A.  Cameron,  J.  Hotson,  W.  R.  Mather, 
E,  Richmond. 

Vienna  H.  S.—].  Yoeull. 

The  following  have  passed  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination  : — 

Medicine. — Haultain,  C  S.;  Johnston,  D. 
R.;  Noecker,  C.  F.;  Patterson,  C.J.;  Reid,. 
J.  B.;  Farrish,  McJ. 

HONOR  LIST. 

Classics. — Class  I.,  I,  Shields,  R.;  2,  Mc- 
Brady, W.  ;  3,  Young,  A.  H. ;  4,  Johnston, 
G.  W.  Class  II.,  I,  Oliver,  M.  A.;  2,. 
Morphy,  A.  G. ;  3,  Mustard,  W.  P.;  4, 
Spencer,  N. ;  5,  Duvar,  W. ;  6,  Sievert,  J. 
A. ;  7,  Gourley,  R. ;  8,  Morrow,  A.  E. ;  9,. 
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Braithwaite,  E.  E.;  10,  Harvey,  H.  M.;  11, 
Cameron,  G.  A. 

Latin  only. — Class  I.,  Chamberlain,  A.  T. 
Class  I[.,  I,  Coates,  D.  H.;  2,  Elliott.  T.  E.j 
3,  King,  R. 

Mathematics. — Class  I.,  I,  Bowerman,  L.; 
2,  Martin,  J.  E.;  3,  Eraser,  C. ;  4,  Braith- 
waite, E.  E. ;  5,  Balmer,  E. ;  6,  Coates,  D. 
H.;  7,  Graham,  J.  D.;  8,  Gill,  J.;  9,  Gour- 
ley,  R.;  10,  Hotson,  J.;  11,  Hull,  Harvey; 
12,  Hilloone,  A.  H.;  13,  Burke,  H.  W.;  14, 
Stephen,  W.;  15,  Glutton,  W.  H. ;  16, 
Bleakley,  J.  T. ;  17,  Cloney,  S.  L. ;  18, 
Maughan,  J.  Class  H.,  i,  Fife,  J.  A.;  2, 
Bigelow,  A.  W.;  3,  Simpson,  N.;  4,  Spence, 
N.;  5,  Cornwall,  L.  J.;  6,  Russell,  N.  H.;  7, 
Symington,  M.  P.;  8,  Duncan,  J.  McD. ;  9, 
Preston,  J.  G.  V.;  10,  Sanderson,  F.;  ii. 
Barber,  J.  V.;  12,  Gormley,  J.;  12,  Elliott, 
T.  E.;  14,  Mustard,  P.;  15,  Doidge,  T.  C; 
16,  Ganton,  J.  G. ;  17,  Hearst,  H.;  18, 
Dewar,  W.;  19,  White,  J.;  20,  Rogers,  T. 
H.;  21,  Flack,  J.;  22,  Walks,  R. 

English. — Class  I.,  i.  Chamberlain,  A.  F.; 
2,  Bulmer,  E. ;  3,  Young,  A.  H. ;  4,  Cloney, 
S.  L. ;  5,  Cochrane,  G. ;  6,  Ferguson,  J.  A.; 
7,  Cameron,  G.  A.;  8,  Barber,  A.  B.;  9, 
Burkholder,  C.  E.;  10,  Hamilton,  J.  R.;  il, 
Bleakley,  J.  F.;  12,  Eraser,  C;  13,  Gourlay, 
R.;  14,  Pickering,  J.;  15,  Coates,  D.  H.; 
19,  Huddleston,  M.  E. ;  17,  Walks,  R. 
Class  n.,  I,  Duncan,  J.  McD.;  2,  Graham, 
J.  D.;  3,  Harvey,  H.  M.;  4,  Rowan,  T.  A.; 
5,  Chapman,  L.  R.;  6,  Duncan,  E.J.  B.;  7, 
Hotson,  J.;  8,  Moyer,  H.  H.;  9,  Copp,  W.; 
10,  Elliott,  T.  G.;  11,  Gordon,  A.  D.  M.;  12, 
Holmes,  M.  P'. ;  13.  Lane,  J.  S.;  14,  Sander- 
son, F.;  15,  Woods,  E.  O.;  16,  McGraw, 
A.;  17,  Mustard,  W.  P.;  18,  Russell,  N.  H.; 
19,  Shearer,  T.  R. ;  20,  Sievert,  J.  A.;  21, 
Spence,  N. ;  22,  Bigelow,  A.  W. ;  23,  Marty, 
J.;  24,  Oliver,  M.  A.;  25,  Preston,  J.  A.  V.; 
26,  White,  J.;  27,  Wilburn,  E.;  28,  Mac- 
pherson,  F.  F.;  29,  McQuarrie,  J.  P.;  30, 
Moore,  A.  H.;  31,  Shiell,  R.;  32,  Watson, 
M.  A.;  33,  Cloney,  S.  L.;  34,  Mackenzie, 
J.  J.;  35,  Pook,  A. 

History  and  Geography. — Class  I.,  i,  Sie- 
vert, J.  A. ;  2,  Young,  A.  H. ;  3,  Marty, 
J.;  4,  Spence,  N.;  5,  Balmer,  E. ;  6,  Copp, 
W.;  7,  Cochrane,  G.  J.  Class  H.,  i,  Burk- 
holder, C.  E. ;  2,  Chamberlain,  A.  F. ;  3, 
Cloney,  S.  L. ;  4,  Shearer,  T.  R.;  5,  Preston, 
J.  A.  v.;  6,  Duncan,  J.  McD.;  7,  Elliott, 
T.  E.;  8,  Russell,  N.  H.;  9,  Stephen,  W.; 
10,  Walks,  R. ;  11,  Hargreaves,  D.  T.;  12, 
Lane,  T.  A.;  13,  McBrady,  W.;  14,  (gour- 
lay, R.;  15,  Huddleston,  M.  G.;  16,  Need- 
ier, G.  H.;  17,  Bigelow,  A.  W.;  18,  Moyer, 
H.  H. ;  19,  Mustard,  W.  P.;  20,  Coates, 
D.  H.;  21.  Rogers,  T.  H.;  22,  Sleigh,  H. 
H.;  23,  Wilburn,  E.;  24,  Pickering,  J.;  25, 
Barber,  A.  B.;  26,  Bleakley,  J.  H.;  27, 
Chapman,  L.  R.;   28,   Duncan,   E.  J.   B.; 


29,  Ferguson,  J.  A.;  30,  Sanderson,  F.;  31, 
Gordon,  A.  D.  M.;  32,  Lane,  J.  S.;  33, 
Macalbim.  J.  M.  M.j  34,  Miller,  M.  B.;  35, 
Woods,  E.  O. 

French.— \,  Balmer,  E.;  2,  Young,  A.  H.; 
3,  Cloney,  S.  L. ;  4,  Copp,  W.;  5,  Chamber- 
lain, A.  F.;  6,  Mustard,  W.  P.;  7,  Needier, 
G.  H.;  8,  Barkholder,  C.  E.;  9,  Chapman, 
L.  R.;  10,  Oliver,  M.  A  ;  11,  Sievcrt,  J.  A.; 
12,  Watson,  M.  A.;  13,  Huddleston,  M.  E.; 
14,  Macallum,  J.  M.  M.;  15,  Elliott,  T.  E.; 
16,    Spence,    N.;    17,    Gordon,   A.  D.  M.; 

18,  Mdler,  M.  B.;  19,  Bleakley,  J.  F.;  20, 
Cameron,  G.  A.;  21,  Eraser,  C;  22,  Marty, 
J.;  23,  Coates,  D.  H.;  24,  Duncan,  E.J.  B.; 
25,  Ferguson,  J.  T.;  26,  Moyer,  H.  H.;  27, 
Ardagh,  J.  A.  G.;  28,  Fair,  C;  29,  Mac- 
pherson,  F.  F.;  30,  Sleigh,  H.  H.;  31, 
Woods,  E.  O.;  32,  Barker.  A.  B.;  33,  Mac- 
donald,  F.  C;  34,  Pook,  A.;  35,  Preston,  J. 
A.  v.;  36,  Gourlay,  R. ;  yj^  Hargreaves,  D. 
T.;  38,  Harvey,  H.  M.;  39,  Shearer,  T.  R.; 
40,  White,  J.;  41,  Wilbuin,  E.;  42,  Hotson, 
J.;  43,  Rowan,  T.  A.;  44,  Clutton,  W.  H.; 
45,  Symington,  M.  P.;  46,  Macarthur,  C.  M.; 
47,  Sanderson,  F.  Class  II. ,  i,  Magraw, 
A.;  2,  Moore,  A.  H.;  3,  Gilchrist,  A.;  4, 
Mackenzie,  J.  J.;  5,  Russell,  N.  H. 

German. —  Class  L,  i,  Balmer,  E. ;  2, 
Marty,  J.;  3,  Burkholder,  C.  E  ;  4,  Cham- 
berlain, A.  F.;  5,  Macallum,  J.  M.  M.;  6, 
Young,  A.  H.;  7,  Copp,  W.;  8,  Sievert,  J. 
A.;  9,  Coates,  D.  H,;  10,  Macpherson,  F. 
F.;  II,  Ardagh,  J.  A.  G. ;  12,  Duncan,  E. 
J.  B.;  13,  Huddleston,  M.  E.;  14,  Moyer, 
H.  H.;  15,  Barker,  A.  B.;  16.  Cameron,  G. 
A.;  17,  Chapman,  L.  R.;  18,  Elliott,  T.  E.; 

19,  Fair,  C;  20,  Oliver,  M.  A.;  21,  Cloney, 
S.  L.;  22,  Watson,  M.  A.;  23,  Ferguson,  J. 
A.;  24,  Gordon,  A.  D.  M.;  25,  Bleakley,  J. 
F.;  26,  Eraser,  C;  27,  Mackenzie,  J.  J.; 
28,  Flack,  V.  J.;  29,  Miller,  M.  B.  Class 
II.,  I,  Clutton,  W.  H.;  2,  Sanderson,  F.;  3, 
Wilburn,  E.  ;  4,  Rowan,  T.  A. ;  5,  Gil- 
christ, T.  A.;  6,  Symington,  M.  P.;  7,  Ma- 
graw, A. ;  8,  Sleigh,  H.  H. ;  9,  Hargreaves, 
D.  T.;  10,  Shearer,  T.  R.;  ii,  MacLaren,  A. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Classics.— '^\{\€i\,  R.,  St.  Catharines  Col- 
legiate  Institute. 

Mathematics. —  Bowerman,  L.,  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  Martin,  J.  E.,  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  Institute. 

Modem  Languages. — Balmer,  Miss  E.,  St. 
Catharines  and  Toronto  Collegiate  Institutes, 
and  Young,  A.  H.,  Upper  Canada  College. 

Prince  of  Wales'*  Scholarship.  —  Young, 
A.  H.,  Upper  Canada  College. 

General  Proficiency.  —  Gourley,  R.,  To- 
ronto Collegiate  Institute ;  2,  Spence,  Miss 
N.,  Port  Perry  High  School ;  3,  Coates,  D. 
H.,  Bowmanville  High  School;  4,  Mustard, 
W.  P.,  Uxbridge  H.  S.  and  private  study. 
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A.  H.  Young,  Upper  Canada  College, 
ranks  fourth  in  proficiency,  but  cannot  hold 
the  scholarship  in  consequence  of  taking 
special  scholarships. 


FACULTY   OF    MEDICINE. 

Classics.— Q\zs&  II.,  Haultain,  C.  L. 
Class  III.,  I,  Patterson,  C.  J.;  2,  Farrish, 
McJ. 

Latin  only.  —  Class  I.,  Noecker,  C.  F. 
Class  III.,  I,  Johnston,  D.  R. ;  2,  Reid,  J.  B. 

Mathematics. — Class  I.,  i,  Johnston,  D. 
R.;  2,  Noecker,  C.  F.     Class  11. ,  Reid,  J. 

B.  Class  III.,  I,  Farrish,  McJ.;  2,  Haul- 
tain,  C.  S. ;  3,  Patterson,  C.  J. 

English. — Class  II.,  i,  Johnston,  D.  R. ; 

2,  Haultain,  C.  S.     Class  III.,  i,  Patterson, 

C.  J.  ;  2,  Noecker,  C.  F. ;  3,  Farrish, 
McJ.  ;  4,  Reid,  J.  B. 

History  and  Geography. — Class  I.,  John- 
ston, D.  R.  Class  II.,  Noecker,  C  F. 
Class  III.,  I,  Farrish,  McJ.  ;  2,  Reid,  J.  B. ; 

3,  Haultain,  C.  S. ;  4,  Patterson,  C.  J. 
French. — Class  I.,  i,  Noecker,  C.  F.  ;  2, 

Haultain,  C.  S.  Class  II.,  Johnston,  D.  R. 
Class  III.,  I,  Reid,  J.  B. ;  2,  Patterson,  C. 
J.  ;  3,  Farrish,  McJ. 

German. — Class  I.,  i,  Noecker,  C.  F.  ; 
2,  Johnston,  D.  R. ;  3,  Reid,  J.  B. 

Chemistry. — Class  I.,  Johnston,  D.  R. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

I,  Johnston,  D.  R,,  Collingwood  Col- 
legiate Institute;  2,  Noecker,  C.  F.,  Berlin 
High  School. 

WOMEN'S  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  who  passed. 

Ault,  B.,  groups  II.  and  III. ;  Agar,  M. 
C,  III.;  Arkell,  M.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Burns, 
A.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Butter?,  A.  L.,  II.  and 
III.  ;  Binney,  J.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Bonis,   M., 

II.  and  III. ;  Baskett,  M.,  II.  ;  Ball,  J.,  II. 
and  III.  ;  Cameron,  M.  A.,  II.  and  III. ; 
Cameron,  L.,  II. ;  Cleveland,  J.  K,,  II.  and 
III. ;  Chown,  A.  D.,  II.  and  HI.  ;  Church, 
R.,  II.   and  III.  ;    CuUen,  A.   E.,  II.  and 

III.  ;  Day,  E.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Dale,  J.,  II. 
and  III.  ;  Ellis,  S.  J.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Foster, 
S.,  II.  and  III.;  Franks,  E.,  II.  and  III.; 
Forbes,  J.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Green,  S.  H.,  II. 
and  III. ;  Gainer,  H,  E.,  II. ;  Gainer,  H., 
II.;  Geikie,  L.,III.;  Gray,  J.,  II.  and  III.; 
Higgins,  A.,  II.  and  III.;  Harris,  J.,  II.  and 
III.;  Hillary,  L.,  II.;  Hepburn,  M.,  II.; 
Horton,  J.  E.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Huff,  S.  J.,  II. 
and  III.;  Hamilton,  H.  E.,  II.  and  III.  ; 
Harris,  A.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Irvine,  L.,  II.  ; 
Jones,  O.,  II.  ;  Jones,  H.  L.,  II.,  IV.,  and 
V.  ;  Keefler,  N.  H.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Kirk- 
patrick,  H.,  II.  and  III.;  Kirk,  A.,  II.  and 


III.  ;  Latshaw,  A.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Lochead, 
C.  E.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Livingstone,  S.,  II.  ; 
Lane,  L.  A.,  II,;  McArthur,  B.,  III.; 
Mitchell,  J.,  IL  and  III.  ;  Mullett,  F.  V., 

II.  and  in.;  Marsh,  E.,  IL  and  III.; 
Mitchell,  G.  E.,  II.  ;  McColl,  M.  J.,  IL  and 

III.  ;  McDougall  G.,  II. ;  McGregor,  A., 
IL  ;  Mohr,  B.,  II.  and  III.  ;  Mulholland, 
S.,  II.  and  III. ;  Murray,  B.,  IL  and  HI.  ; 
Millar,  G.,  III.  ;  Brest,  A.  M.,  II.  and  HI.  ; 
Parsons,  E.,  II.  and  HI. ;  Paxton,  C  G., 
II.  and  III. ;  Reazin,  A.  L.,  II.  ;  Reddin, 
M.,  II. ;  Rutherford,  M.  T.,  IL  and  HI.; 
Seager,  O.,  IL  and  HI.  ;  Stuart,  M.,  IL  ; 
Sanderson,  A.,  II.  and  HI.  ;  Sanderson,  M., 
II.  and  HI.  ;  Sutherland,  N.,  IL  and  HI.; 
Smith,  M.,  IL  and  HI.  ;  Thompson.  A., 
IL  and  HI. ;  Thompson,  E,,  II.  and  HI.  ; 
Upper,  A.,  IL  and  HI.;  Wood,  F.,  II.  and 
HI. ;  Weir,  S.,  IL  ;  Walkington,  J.,  II.  and 
HI. ;  Wilson,  A.,  II.  and  IIL  ;  Zealand,  J., 

11.  and  IIL 

Group  II.  represents  Mathematics;  IIL, 
English,  History,  Geography  and  French; 
IV.,  Latin,  English  and  History ;  and  V., 
Latin,  French  and  German. 

HONOR    LIST. 

Mathematics.— Q\z.%%  IL,  i,  Ellis,  S.  J.; 
2,  Hamilton.  H.  E. 

English. — Class  I.,  Harris,  A.  Class  II., 
I,  Church,  R. ;  2,  Cutter,  A.  G. ;  3,  Geikie, 
L.;  4,  Gray,  J.;  5,  McArthur,  B.;  6,  Wood, 
F.;  7,  Ellis,  S.  J.;  8,  Hamilton,  H.  E.;  9, 
Burns,  A.;  10,  Chown,  A.  D. ;  11,  Kirk,  A.; 

12,  Cameron,  M.  A.;  13,  Baris,  M. 
History    and    Geography.  —  Class    I,,    i, 

Church,  R.;  2,  Cullen,  A.   E. ;  3,  Gray,  J.; 

4,  Harris,  A.;  5,  Chown,  A.  D.  Class  IL, 
I,  Geikie,  L. ;  2,  Ellis,  S.  J.;  3,  Hamilton, 
H.  E.;  4,  Bonis,  M.;  5,  Kirk,  A. 

French.  —  Class  I.,  i,  Jones,  H.  L.;  2, 
Harris,  A.;  3,  Church,  R.;  4,  Hamilton,  H. 
S.;   5,  Bonis,  M.;  6,  Chown,  A.;  7,  Ellis, 

5.  J.;  8,  Kirk,  A.;  9,  McArthur,  B.;  10, 
Smith,  M.;  11,  Gray,  J.  Class  IL,  i,  Cam- 
eron, M.  A.;  2,  Parsons,  E. ;  3,  Mitchell,  J.; 
4,  Burns,  A.;  5,  Cullen,  A.  E.;  6,  Agar,  M. 
C.;  7,  Foster,  S. 

German. — Class  I.,  i,  Jones,  H.  L. ;  2, 
Mitchell,  J. 

The  Women's  Local  Examinations  are 
held  in  eight  places  outside  of  Toronto. 
Brantford's  Young  Ladies'  College  passed  5; 
Drummondville  High  School,  4;  Flora  High 
School,  7;  Pickering  College,  5;  Richmond 
Hill  High  School,  7;  St.  Mary's  Collegiate 
Institute,  8;  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, 21;  Thorold  High  School,  7;  Toronto 
Collegiate  Institute,  8;  Richard  Institute,  4; 
Morvyn  House,  i. 

Twenty-two  candidates  were  rejected  in 
Arts  and  two  in  Medicine. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

PRESIDENT     MACMURCHY's     ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

FOR  some  years  I  have  been  observ- 
ing the  objections  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  of  the  school 
laws  in  English-speaking  communities, 
as  well  as  the  changes  and  modifica- 
tions effected,  to  secure  a  more 
efficient  and  harmonious  working  of 
the  various  school  systems  in  these 
different  countries.  The  purpose  was 
two-fold  :  To  ascertain  the  opinions 
of  the  practical  educators  of  each 
country  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  laws,  and  to  discover  in  how 
far  their  administration  was  adequate 
to  supply  the  educational  wants  of 
these  widely  separated  nationalities. 
Thus  should  I,  I  thought,  be  enabled 
to  aid  in  perfecting  our  own  school 
system,  so  that  my  experience  of  it, 
both  as  regards  its  excellences  and 
defects,  might  be  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected by  that  of  other  labourers  in 
the  same  field.  For  comparison  the 
following  statistics  are  given  : — 


Scotland  {188 1).  —  Number  of 
schools,  3,074,  inspected ;  number  of 
certificated  teachers,  5,544,  with  a 
large  number  of  pupil-teachers ;  num- 
ber of  scholars  on  the  roll,  545,982 ; 
number  in  average  attendance,  406,- 
966.  The  grant  from  Government 
amounted  to  ^454,997.  Total  ex- 
penditure, ;^862,774. 

Ireland  {1880). — N  umber  of 
schools,  7,590;  •number  of  certifi- 
cated elementary  teachers,  10,674; 
number  of  scholars  on  the  roll,  1,083,- 
020;  average  attendance,  468,557: 
divided  according  to  religious  per- 
suasion, 79  per  cent,  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  9.4  to  the 
Episcopal,  10.7  to  the  Presbyterian, 
and  9  to  other  churches.  The  grant 
from  Government  was  ^597,481. 
Total  expenditure,  ;£^737,63i. 

England  and  Wales  {1881). — Num- 
ber of  schools,  18,062, inspected;  num- 
ber of  certificated  teachers,  33,562, 
with  a  large  number  of  assistants  and 
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pupil  teachers;  number  of  scholars  on 
roll,  4,045,642;  average  attendance, 
2,863,535.  The  grant  from  Govern- 
ment was  ;^2 , 6 1 4, 883 .  Total  expen- 
diture, ;^5,336,978- 

SCOTLAND. 

Though  something  had  been  done 
for  the  education  of  the  people  in 
Scotland  prior  to  1561,  even  to  the 
extent  of  compelling  barons  and  the 
more  substantial  yeomanry  to  send 
their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  from  the 
ages  of  six  to  nine  to  school  till  com- 
petently founded  in  Latin,  and  to  a 
school  of  arts  and  law  for  three  years 
longer,  in  order  that  justice  might  be 
better  administered  throughout  the 
kingdom,  yet  it  was  only  when  the 
renowned  John  Knox  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  so  far  successful  as  to  in- 
duce the  Parliament  to  make  a 
memorable  provision  for  public  edu- 
cation, that  the  real  beginning  of  an 
effective  and  comprehensive  system 
of  popular  education  was  made.  It 
is  chiefly  among  the  clergy  that  we 
find  anything  like  proficiency  in 
literature  and  the  arts  in  Scotland,  as 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  education 
of  the  people  being  put  under  their 
management  and  control.  At  the 
date  above  referred  to  (1551)  the 
Scottish  Parliameipt,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Reformers,  passed  an  Act  con- 
taining the  enlightened  and  wise 
provision  that  schools  were  to  be 
established  in  every  parish,  colleges 
(grammar  schools)  in  every  notable 
town,  and  universities  in  cities.  There 
were  universities  already  at  St.  An- 
drews, Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  The 
troublous  state  of  the  country  then 
and  for  some  time  after  made  this 
statute  almost  a  dead  letter.  The 
next  decided  step  in  advance  was 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  1642, 
when  an  Act  was  passed  ordaining 
that    Presbyteries    should    see    that 


every  parish  had  a  school  where  chil- 
dren were  to  be  "bred  in  writing, 
reading,  and  the  grounds  of  religion." 
And  finally,  in  1803,  another  Act  was 
passed  dealing  with  salaries  (a  fixed 
minimum  salary  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  system),  depriving  school- 
masters of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
superior  courts,  ordering  that  each 
master  should  have  a  house  (not  more 
than  two  rooms),  and  placing  the 
schools  and  masters  under  the  entire 
management  of  the  Presbyteries,  and 
of  those  heritors  whose  yearly  rental 
exceeded  ;^ioo.  Previous  to  this  all 
heritors  had  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools. 

Such  in  its  essential  features  was 
the  famous  parish-school  system  of 
Scotland,  of  which  one  writer  says, 
that  '*  it  laid  the  foundation  of  Scot- 
land's proudest  distinction,  and  proved 
the  great  source  of  her  subsequent 
prosperity."  And  it  is  owing,  not  in- 
deed solely,  but  principally,  to  the 
national  system  of  education  that,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  remarks,  "  in  spite  of 
the  barrenness  of  her  soil  and  the 
severity  of  her  climate,  has  made  such 
progress  in  agriculture,  in  manufac- 
tures, in  commerce,  in  letters,  in  all 
that  constitutes  civilization,  as  the  Old 
World  has  never  seen  equalled,  and 
as  the  New  World  has  scarcely  seen 
surpassed." 

IRELAND. 

Against  the  several  Acts  passed  re- 
lating to  the  education  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  beginning  with  28  Henry 
VIII.,  the  accusation  has  been  made, 
and  persistently  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  their 
scope  and  aim  was  to  withdraw  the 
school  children  from  the  Romish 
Church,  and  induce  them  to  become 
members  and  supporters  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches.  It  seems  there 
were  good  grounds  for  this  charge,  as 
we  have  in  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  1812,  this  signifi- 
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cant  recommendation: — **That  no 
scheme  of  education  should  be  under- 
taken in  Ireland  which  attempted  to 
influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  re- 
ligious tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  Irish  national  system  of 
education  dates  from  1831.  The 
basis — combined  literary  and  separate 
religious  education — was  suggested 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  (after- 
wards Lord  Derby),  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  system  was  committed  to  a  Board 
of  seven  members  of  different  religious 
opinions.  State  aid  was  given  on 
condition  that  the  repairs  of  the 
school,  the  salary  of  the  master,  and 
half  the  cost  of  the  school-requisites 
should  be  locally  provided.  The 
policy,  as  at  first  announced,  was 
accepted  by  the  Catholics,  but  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Episcopal  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  In  1839,  on 
account  of  some  explanation  made 
by  the  Board,  the  Presbyterians  with- 
drew their  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
By  a  report  issued  for  the  year  1841, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  2,237 
schools  connected  with  the  national 
system,  in  which  were  taught  281,- 
849  pupils.  Shortly  after  this  a  strong 
desire  was  shown  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  control  all  schools  in  which 
were  any  of  her  children.  In  1850 
one  of  the  Synods  made  the  following 
declaration  : — *'  The  separate  educa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  youth  is  by  all 
means  to  be  preferred  to  having  them 
taught  in  the  national  schools."  Not- 
withstanding that  the  Board  had  made 
several  changes,  and  all  with  the  view 
of  conciliating  the  Romish  Church, 
such  as  repeated  modifications  of  the 
conscience  clause,  the  special  regula- 
tion in  favour  of  convent  schools, 
the  increased  proportion  accorded  to 
Catholic  representation  in  the  Board, 
which  had  been  increased  from  two 
to  seven  in  1831,  five  to  fourteen  in 
185 1,  and  ten  to  twenty  in  1861,  and 


the  endowment  of  schools  under 
Catholic  management  in  the  vicinity 
of  Model  Schools,  still  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  is  very  active  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  national  system.  No 
Catholic  dignitary  has  sat  in  the  Board 
since  1863.  We  may  quote  a  few  of 
the  regulations  : — '*  School-houses  are 
not  to  be  used  as  the  stated  places  of 
divine  worship  of  any  religious  com- 
munity, nor  for  the  transaction  of  any 
political  business,  and  no  emblems  of 
a  denominational  character  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  them  during  the  hours  of 
united  instruction.  The  patrons  and 
managers  of  all  national  schools  have 
the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  be  read  at  the  time  set  apart  for 
religious  instruction."  Many  of  you, 
I  doubt  not,  remember  the  decidedly 
religious  character  of  the  Irish  series 
of  National  School  Readers. 

Besides  the  national  schools,  which 
are  designed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  all 
denominations,  there  are  many  schools 
under  the  immediate  management  of 
different  Churches,  such  as  the  Church 
Education  Society,  the  Diocesan 
Schools,  the  Institute  of  Christian 
Brothers,  etc.  The  teachers  are 
divided  into  three  classes  :  first-class 
males  receive  from  Government 
;^58,  third-class,  ;£"32  ;  females,  first- 
class  ^48,  third-class  £2$.  These 
salaries  are  supplemented  by  result 
fees,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
salaries  are  small  as  compared  with 
with  those  in  either  England  or  Scot- 
land. The  National  School  Teachers' 
Act,  1875,  was  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  incomes  of  teachers  by 
granting  State  aid  corresponding  to 
local  contributions.  A  favourable 
Pension  Bill  has  been  passed  quite 
recently,  the  Government  setting 
apart  ;^  1,300,000  for  this  laudable 
purpose.  The  Irish  teachers  seem  to 
be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  Bill,  and  are 
now  seeking  to  have  some  of  its  de- 
tails changed. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  attempt  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple in  England  has  arisen  with  the 
Churches,   and   a   most    noteworthy 
feature   of  it   is   its    decidedly   reli- 
gious  character.     Even  at   the   pre- 
sent day  the  Church  of  England  does 
far   more,   in   every   way,   for  popu- 
lar education   in  England   than  the 
State,  or  in  truth  than  the  State  and 
all   the    other    Churches    combined. 
The  first  vigorous  effort  to  educate 
the    masses    was    made    by   Robert 
Raikes,  the  reputed  founder  of  Sun- 
day Schools,  in  1780  (secular  as  well 
as  sacred  knowledge  was  communi- 
cated in  the  first  Sabbath  Schools). 
Soon  after  this  a  controversy  arose 
as  to  the  relative  claims  of  Dr.  Bell 
(Churchman)  and  Mr.   Joseph  Lan- 
caster  (Quaker)    to    the    monitorial 
system,  leading   to   the  founding  of 
the  National  School  Society  (English 
Church)  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School    Society    (Dissenter).      This 
controversy  caused   great  activity  in 
educational  affairs,  many  schools  being 
opened  in  every  part  of  the  country : 
this  took  place  at   the  beginning  of 
thecentury — 1797,1803,1811.    The 
first  grant   made    by   the   State   for 
popular  education  was  in  1833,  and 
was    to    be    distributed    under    the 
management     and    control    of    the 
National  Society  and  the  British  and 
Foreign   Society  above   referred   to. 
In  1839  the  Government  appointed 
an    Educational    Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  made  a  grant  of 
;£"3o,ooo,    the    distribution    of    the 
money  to  be  guided   and   controlled 
by  this  educational  committee.    This 
committee  has  done  eminent  service 
in   the  cause  of  education  since  its 
appointment.     It  ascertained  the  low 
standing   of    learning    amongst    the 
people;  it   inaugurated   a  system  of 
inspection  and  endeavoured  to  found 
training  colleges  for  teachers.    It  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  last  on  account  of 
the  religious  difficulty,  whereupon  the 


Churches  undertook  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  now  there  is  quite  a 
number  of  such  schools  or  colleges 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
An  elaborate  system  of  inspection 
with  grants  was  established  in  1846 
by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The 
training  of  pupil-teachers,  />.,  boys 
and  girls  over  thirteen  years  of  age, 
by  masters  in  Public  Schools,  was 
greatly  encouraged.  The  inspection 
embraced  the  entire  appearance  of 
the  school ;  note  was  taken  of  discip- 
line and  of  the  success  of  the  pupils; 
but  especial  praise  was  given  when  a 
school  seemed  to  be  imparting  a  good 
intellectual  and  moral  training. 

While  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  (now  Lord 
Sherbrooke)  was  Vice-president  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  in   1859,  very   important 
changes  were  made  in  the  mode  of 
inspecting  the  schools  and  distributing 
the  Government  grant.     Mr.  Lowe's 
plan  embraced  several  particulars  : — 
(i)  That  the  Government  shall  only 
pay  for  teaching  the  three   R's ;  (2) 
That   each  child   shall  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  each  year  (standard), 
and   thereon   be  examined,  and   for 
each   pass   in    reading,    writing  and 
arithmetic   the   Government  was   to 
pay   the  managers    a    certain    sum. 
The    general   effect   of  this   change 
upon   the  masters   and  schools   has 
been  most  unsatisfactory.     The  edu- 
cators of  England  have  been  laying, 
in  various  ways,  before  the  country 
the   bad   consequences   directly  and 
indirectly  chargeable  to  this  mode  of 
gauging  the  work  done  in  the  schools 
— payment  by  results  it  is  called — and 
though  this   is  so,  the   Government 
has  not  made  any  alteration  to  affect 
the  essential  element  for  determining 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  each  school. 
The    Bills   of    1870   (Mr.    Foster's), 
1873,  a"d   1876,  introduced  impor- 
tant changes,   modified  details,   and 
contained   the  compulsory  clause  : — 
**It   is   the   duty   of  the   parent   of 
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every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  re- 
ceive an  efficient  elementary  educa- 
tion." 

Another  irritating  grievance  to 
teachers  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  the  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment deal  with  the  certificates  of 
teachers,  but  a  concession  made  by 
the  committee  last  winter,  and  now 
part  of  the  school  law,  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  concerned,  go  far  to 
remove  the  well-founded  objections 
urged  by  masters. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give 
facts  connected  with  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  developments,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  our  own  is  so  similar  that 
I  would  only  be  repeating  what  you 
are  all  more  or  less  well  acquaint- 
ed with.  Therefore,  instead  of  doing 
so,  let  me  briefly  state  the  complaints 
of  educators — teachers  and  others, 
at  school  conventions  and  in  the 
public  prints — complaints  frequently 
made  and  strongly  urged: — (i)  Fre- 
quent change  of  teachers;  (2)  The  in- 
fluence of  politics  in  school  affairs  ; 
(3)  The  want  of  moral  instruction  in 
the  schools.  Are  not  these  words 
familiar  to  us,  and  becoming  more  so 
daily?  It  was  with  peculiar  interest 
that  I  noted  the  objections  made 
against  the  Public  School  system  of 
the  United  States,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  thus  we  were  enabled,  as 
in  a  glass,  to  look  at  our  own  country 
some  years  hence,  unless  especial 
care  is  taken  in  good  time  to  correct 
what  are  allowed  to  be  serious  defects 
in  that  system,  and  the  results  of 
which  are  showing  themselves  in  the 
national  character  of  that  enterprising 
people. 

Tenure  of  office  by  the  teacher. — 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
schoolmaster  was  not  engaged  by 
the  year,  as  is  the  case  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States ;  but  at  home  he 


was  engaged  for  an  indefinite  period, 
or  as  it  was  expressed  in  Scotland, 
Quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit^  so  that  the 
teacher  in  most  cases  might  remain 
in  the  same  school  for  years,  fre- 
quently for  life.  Since  Mr.  Foster's 
Bill  became  law  the  master  is  engaged 
for  an  indefinite  time,  subject  to  dis- 
missal, on  reasonable  notice  being 
given  by  the  school  managers.  The 
school  managers  (trustees)  claim  that 
they  have  the  power  to  do  this  without 
assigning  any  cause.  Several  cases 
have  come  before  the  Superior  Courts 
in  Scotland  involving  this  point,  and 
the  decisions  have  been  generally  in 
favour  of  the  managers.  The  Scottish 
masters  complain  of  this  as  a  hardship, 
and  contend  that  a  master  should  not 
be  dismissed  without  cause  assigned, 
and  being  heard  in  his  own  defence  ; 
or  before  he  loses  his  situation,  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  Education  should  send  an  inspec- 
tor to  report  on  the  case ;  or  have  a 
statement  from  both  master  and 
school  managers  for  its  judgment  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  Committee 
has  refused  to  Act  on  either  of  the 
last  two  alternatives.  Public  opinion 
is  somewhat  divided  on  this  matter ; 
but  from  indications  in  the  public 
press,  and  from  steps  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  would  say  that 
the  public  is  largely  in  favour  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  that  some  limit 
will  be  put  on  the  dismissal  powers 
of  the  school  managers.  Here  I  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  the  Bill  pro- 
posed for  Scotland,  and  most  likely 
to  become  law,  managers  in  several 
instances  petitioning  for  it : 

"  In  order  to  secure  that  no  certifi- 
cated teacher  appointed  by,  and 
holding  office  under,  a  School  Board 
in  Scotland,  shall  be  dismissed  from 
such  office  without  due  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  School  Board,  the 
following  provisions  shall,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  have 
effect : — 
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"(i)  No  resolution  of  a  School 
Board  for  the  dismissal  of  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  shall  be  valid,  unless 
adopted  at  a  meeting  called  not  less 
than  three  weeks  previously,  by  cir- 
cular sent  to  each  member,  intimating 
that  such  dismissal  is  to  be  considered, 
and  unless  notice  of  motion  for  his 
dismissal  shall  have  been  sent  to  the 
teacher  not  less  than  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  meeting.  Such  cir- 
culars shall  be  held  to  have  been 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
School  Board,  if  sent  by  the  clerk  by 
post,  addressed  to  the  usual  or  last 
known  place  of  abode  of  each  mem- 
ber, and  such  notice  to  the  teacher 
shall  be  held  to  have  been  delivered 
if  sent  by  the  clerk  by  post,  in  a 
registered  letter,  addressed  to  the 
usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode 
of  such  teacher. 

**(2)  No  resolution  of  a  School 
Board  for  the  dismissal  of  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  shall  be  valid  unless 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  full 
number  of  members  of  such  School 
Board. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained in  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  a  School  Board  summarily  to 
suspend  any  teacher  from  the  exercise 
of  his  duties,  but  such  suspension 
shall  not  affect  the  teacher's  right  to 
the  salary  or  other  emoluments 
attached  to  the  office." 

How  different  this  is  from  the 
mode  of  engagement  on  this  conti- 
nent. Here  a  teacher  is  hired  (!)  for 
half  a  year  or  a  year ;  and  the  under- 
standing is,  unless  re-engagement 
follows,  that  he  leaves  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  be  that  a  month  or  a  year. 
What  waste  is  caused  by  frequent 
changes  of  teacher !  There  is  loss  of 
time  to  both  master  and  scholar,  often 
loss  of  means  to  the  master,  and  in 
many  cases  the  country  loses  per- 
manently the  experienced  teacher, 
and   in    his   stead  obtains   the   ser- 


vices of  the  inexperienced.  For 
these  reasons  amongst  others,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  that  all 
forms  of  agreement  for  second-class 
certificates  and  higher  grades  should 
be  prepared  on  the  supposition  that 
the  engagement  is  to  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  being  terminable  upon 
giving  three  months'  notice  by  either 
trustees  or  teacher. 

Politics  in  school  affairs, — Though 
many  Church  schools  have  been 
transferred  from  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Churches,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  such 
changes  frequently  involving  the  re- 
tirement of  the  master,  and  though, 
as  above  stated,  several  test  cases 
have  been  before  the  courts  (Scotland) 
to  ascertain  the  authority  of  school 
managers  to  dismiss  masters  in  certain 
circumstances,  yet  not  in  a  single 
instance  have  I  observed  any  com- 
plaint or  the  remotest  allusion  made 
as  to  politics  having  any  influence  in 
the  matter.  In  sharp  contrast  with  this 
state  of  affairs  is  what  we  find  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  lakes.  Every 
year  complaints  are  made,  and  be- 
coming louder  and  more  frequent, 
that  political  considerations  influence 
very  largely  both  the  engagement  and 
dismissal  of  the  school  teacher,  as  well 
as  affect  very  materially  the  remunera- 
tion received.  As  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  I  have  met  in  my  reading 
time  and  again  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  following  quotation  may 
suffice  : — "  In  a  good  many  cities,  the 
School  Board  has  been  captured  by 
the  politicians,  who  have  used  the 
schools  to  work  fat  jobs,  sprout  muni- 
cipal fathers,  and  fill  the  school-rooms 
with  incompetent  favourites  of  the 
ward  trustee.  This  petty  favouritism 
is  still  the  curse  of  the  village  and 
country  schools  everywhere,  and,  like 
a  poisonous  "malaria,  infests  the  whole 
system  of  education  with  a  general 
debility  fatal  to  effective  work."     We 
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have,  in  Canada,  nothing  approaching 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and 
that  this  is  so  every  true  teacher  will 
be  most  thankful.  And  yet  let  us  not 
be  exalted  overmuch.  Ours  is  a 
young  country  ;  the  chief  superinten- 
dency  abolished  only  a  few  years. 
Nevertheless,  do  we  not  hear  now  and 
again  a  note  of  discord  ?  then  a  plain 
assertion  that  political  influence  is 
interfering  with  the  inspector  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.?  that 
certain  teachers,  on  account  of  politi- 
cal connections,  are  specially  regarded? 

The  question  now  is  frequently 
asked  : — Is  it  possible  for  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  however  learned,  up- 
right, and  wise  he  may  be,  to  be  free 
from  party  entanglements  ?  To  this 
query  the  answer  No  rather  than  Yes 
is  much  more  frequently  given.  The 
remedy  is  obvious — Return  to  an 
arrangement  as  free  as  possible  from 
such  foreign  and  perplexing  influences 
as  politics  inevitably  engender. 

The  third  cry,  a  cry  louder  perhaps 
than  either  of  those  already  noted, 
heard  regarding  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is, 
that  there  is  no  attention  paid  to 
direct  moral  or  religious  training. 
The  intolerance  shown  by  the  people 
towards  any  system  or  schools  pre- 
tending, without  direct  moral  or 
religious  training,  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  your  notice  in  the 
very  brief  sketch  which  I  have  given 
of  the  educational  work  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  true,  that 
in  Ireland  this  religious  training  is 
not  in  the  same  form,  nor  is  it  carried 
to  the  same  extent,  as  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Nevertheless,  there  also 
we  find  special  attention  given  to  this 
important  part  of  education.  And 
this  is  true  not  only  of  the  schools 
under  the  immediate  control  and 
management  of  the  Churches,  where, 
of  course,  we  would  expect  to  find 
this  part  of  education  fully  recog- 
nized, but  also  of  Board  Schools.    In 


these  schools  not  only  is  time  set 
apart  for  religious  teaching  by  clergy- 
men of  different  denominations,  but 
such  teaching,  almost  universally,  is 
given  by  the  master.  As  evidence  of 
this  strong  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  I  can  cite,  perhaps,  no 
better  proof  than  the  case  of  Birming- 
ham, England.  In  Birmingham  they 
began  by  having  a  purely  secular  form 
of  education.  The  conviction  was, 
however,  soon  forced  upon  them  that 
morality,  at  least,  should  be  taught. 
They  thereupon  introduced  a  "  Text 
Book  on  Morals,"  and  the  result  was 
that  a  year  after  the  Bible  itself  found 
its  way  into  the  schools.  Is  there 
any  book  on  Morals  equal  to  the 
Bible?  Did  not  the  Birmingham 
people  decide  wisely  ?  Many  of  you, 
I  dare  say,  are  acquainted  with  the 
admirable  provision  made  by  the 
London  (England)  School  Board  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
who  are  in  attendance  at  the  schools 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  Scotland  the  most  care- 
ful provision  is  made  for  the  encour- 
agement of  religious  training.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  has  in  its  employ 
inspectors  who,  when  asked  to  do  so, 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  alone  in  the  Board 
Schools.  Permit  me  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  three  writers,  setting  forth 
their  estimate  of  the  Scriptures. 
Macaulay states : — "The  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews,  books  which,  con- 
sidered merely  as  human  composition, 
are  invaluable  to  the  critic,  the  anti- 
quary, and  the  philosopher.  When 
we  consider  what  sublime  poetry, 
what  curious  histor>',  what  striking 
and  peculiar  views  of  the  divine  na- 
ture and  of  the  social  duties  of  man 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, .  .  .  this  indifference  is 
astonishing."  To  the  foregoing  list  of 
critic,  antiquary,  philosopher,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  add,  above  all,  to  the 
teacher.    Froude,  the  historian,  writgs 
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— "  The  Bible  is  a  literature  of  itself; 
the  rarest  and  richest  in  all  depart- 
ments   of    thought    or    imagination 
which   exists."      And   Prof.    Huxley 
believes  that  "  the  maintenance  of  re- 
ligious feeling  is  the  most  desirable 
of  all  things,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
maintained  without  the  Bible."    What 
connection,  if  any,  actual  knowledge 
has   with  religion   and   morals   is  a 
question  with  which  very  few  people 
trouble  themselves.     Most  seem  to 
take  for  granted  that  if  a  child  only 
knows  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
he  is  in  the  sure  way,  not  only  of  be- 
coming wise,  but  virtuous.    No  doubt, 
by  reading  he  may  improve  himself, 
for  he  may  read  good  books ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  do  himself 
much   harm,  for   he  may  read  bad 
books.     Arithmetic  and  writing  have 
really  no  necessary  connection  with 
morals,  nor  facts  of  any  kind,  except 
the  historic  facts  which  show  how  the 
"  power  which  maketh  for  righteous- 
ness "  worketh  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
You  will  not  understand  me  as  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  learning  of 
these  things  may  have  its  moral  aspect; 
for  in  learning  them  curiosity  and  re- 
search may  be  awakened.     I  am  not 
forgetful    of    the    objections    urged 
against  the  cause  I  am  advocating — 
denominational  differences  and  lack 
of  the   right   teachers.     My   answer 
will  be  very  brief.     I  believe  it  to  be 
a  device  of  the  enemy  of  human  well- 
being  and  human  progress,  this  con- 
tinual holding  up  of  the  bugbear  of 
our  denominational  differences.     Are 
they  not  the  merest  trifles  in  com- 
parison with  our  essential  agreement 
in  religious  belief?     In  regard  to  the 
second — lack  of  the  right  teachers — I 
hold  that  anyone  who  cannot  rever- 
ently, humbly,  and  lovingly  read  the 
Word  of  God  with  his  class  is  not  fit 
to  have  the  teaching  of  a  class.     A 
callous,   hard,   sneering  man   should 
not  have  the  honour  or  privilege  of 
being  the  teacher  of  a  school  any- 
where, least  of  all  in  Her  Majesty's 


dominions.  It  seems  as  if  special 
care  were  taken  that  the  children  in 
our  Public  Schools  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  show  their  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible.  Of  all  the  se- 
lections for  the  entrance  examination 
to  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  in  this  Province,  made  from 
the  Fourth  Reader,  not  one  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  a  Bible  theme. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  know  who 
Joshua  was,  as  to  know  who  Hermann 
was  ?  The  Bible  was  read  in  many 
of  our  schools,  both  common  and 
grammar,  not  many  years  since.  What 
pushed  it  out  of  both  classes  of 
schools  ?  I  answer  :  school  program- 
mes of  studies,  inspections,  and  ex- 
aminations. I  know  of  a  grammar 
school  wherein  the  Bible  was  regularly 
read  for  an  hour  each  week,  and 
difficulties,  other  than  theological,  ex- 
plained, till  within  a  score  of  years. 
But  this  Scripture  reading  was  discon- 
tinued because  of  the  cry  raised  re- 
specting the  low  standard  of  learning 
in  the  grammar  schools.  I  never 
heard  of  any  difficulty  then  on  account 
of  either  religious  differences  or  lack 
of  right  teachers;  why  should  there 
be  now? 

I  beg  to  recommend  that  the  Edu- 
cation Department  announce  to  all 
the  schools  that  direct  moral  or  re- 
ligious instruction  is  to  be  given, 
except  where  a  vote  of  the  people 
indicates  the  will  of  the  ratepayers  to 
be  that  such  instruction  is  not  desir- 
able. Or  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
that  this  Association  appoint  a  stand- 
ing committee  to  prepare  a  series  of 
Bible-readings,  similar  to  those  pre- 
pared by  the  London  School  Board, 
and  in  every  proper  and  legitimate 
way  seek  to  induce  school  authorities 
to  make  use  of  them  in  their  schools. 

*'  Yet  sage  instructions  to  refine  the  soul, 
And  raise  the  genius,  wondrous  aid  impart, 
Conveying  inward,  as  they  purely  roll, 
Strength  to  the  mind,  and  vigour  to  the  heart ; 
When  morals  fail,  the  stains  of  vice  disgrace 
The  fairest  honours  of  the  noblest  race." 
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BY   PROF.    GOLDWIN    SMITH,    D.C.L. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

YOUR  President  did  me  the  honour 
of  desiring  me  to  take  part  in 
your  proceedings ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
interest  I  feel  in  them  as  a  member 
of  the  educational  profession  is  my 
only  justification  for  accepting  the  in- 
vitation. I  have  nothing  specially 
interesting  or  instructive  to  say  to 
you.  For  a  year  past  I  have  been 
absent  from  Canada,  and  I  have  not 
kept  up  my  knowledge  of  the  ques- 
tions which  make  up  your  programme. 
You  might  think  that  I  had  some- 
thing to  report  from  England.  But 
in  England,  while  I  was  there,  the 
thoughts  of  everybody  were  absorbed 
by  what  was  passing  on  the  political 
scene.  I  confess  I  had  hardly  eyes 
for  anything  but  the  cloud  which  had 
gathered  over  my  country,  and  the 
peril  which  threatened  those  august 
institutions  so  long  the  admiration 
and  the  guiding  light  of  the  world. 
The  great  lesson  which  I  brought 
back  from  England  was  that  faction — 
call  it  by  the  name  of  party  or  by 
what  other  specious  name  you  will — 
if  it  isallowed  to  prevail  over  patriotism, 
may  bring  the  noblest  and  mightiest 
of  nations  to  the  dust.  However,  in 
England,  amidst  the  political  convul- 
sions, education  was  marching  on.  I 
saw  everywhere  new  improvements  in 
the  method  of  teaching,  in  apparatus, 
in  school  buildings,  and  increased 
efforts  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  system, 
from  the  universities  down  to  the 
elementary  schools,  and  mould  them 


*  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association  of  Ontario,  at  its  Annual 
Conference,  Toronto,  August  loth,  1882. 


into  a  perfect  whole.  Marvellous  is 
the  advance  in  these  respects.  I  was 
at  Eton,  where  we  were  supposed  to 
have  the  best,  and  certainly  paid  for 
the  best,  of  everything,  and  I  doubt 
whether  our  school-rooms,  and  books, 
and  apparatus  would  now  pass  muster 
with  the  inspector  of  a  Common 
School.  I  turned  up  the  other  day  a 
child's  book,  with  woodcuts,  printed 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  It  had  be- 
longed to  a  wealthy  family,  and  was 
no  doubt  deemed  a  work  of  art  in  its 
day  :  in  the  present  day  it  would  be 
deemed  beneath  contempt.  Among 
other  signs  of  advance,  cities  had 
largely  availed  themselves  of  the  Act 
empowering  municipalities  to  raise 
funds  for  the  maintainance  of  public 
libraries.  A  movement  appears  to 
be  going  on  for  the  institution  of  a 
public  library  in  Toronto.  Nothing 
can  be  more  laudable  than  the  object. 
But  before  taking  any  practical  step, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  consider  how 
far  the  question  is  modified  by  the 
extraordinary  development  of  cheap 
printing,  which  seems  likely  to  prove 
an  event  in  intellectual  history  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  invention 
of  printing  itself.  Not  only  novels, 
but  works  of  all  kinds,  literary  and 
scientific,  standard  as  well  as  the  most 
recent,  can  now  be  bought  for  a  few 
cents,  and  everybody  can  have  as 
much  reading  as  business  men  or 
artisans  have  time  for,  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  in  his  own  home.  By  exchang- 
ing with  neighbours,  the  home  library 
may  be  still  further  enlarged.  The 
need  for  city  libraries,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  less.     What  would  be  a  certain 
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benefit  in  its  way  is  a  provincial 
library  of  books  of  reference  and 
other  works  not  likely  to  be  reprinted 
in  a  cheap  form,  to  which  students 
and  persons  engaged  in  special  re- 
searches or  in  need  of  special  infor- 
mation might  resort.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Parliamentary  Library 
might  be  developed  into  something 
of  this  kind.  Members  of  Parliament 
might  use  it,  so  far  as  they  had 
occasion,  all  the  same.  It  would  be 
essential  to  have  a  good  librarian, 
a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with 
books,  who  would  be  able  to  guide 
readers  to  the  authorities  for  any 
special  line  of  study,  and  to  advise 
those  who  chose  to  consult  him  in  the 
formation  of  their  own  libraries. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  which  I 
saw  in  England  in  the  way  of  education 
was  the  local  College  at  Nottingham. 
Nottingham  is  one  of  the  busiest  of 
the  British  hives  of  industry,  and  the 
lives  of  men  there  are  of  course  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  But 
the  people  have  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone ;  that  wealth  is  of  no  use  unless 
it  can  be  worthily  enjoyed;  that  it 
can  hardly  be  worthily  enjoyed  with- 
out some  cultivation  of  mind ;  that 
the  chiefs  of  industry  in  a  free  coun- 
try have  social  and  political,  as  well 
as  commercial,  functions  to  discharge, 
and  cannot  discharge  them  well  with- 
out having  their  minds  opened  and 
enriched.  The  result  is  a  sumptuous 
pile  dedicated  as  a  local  college  to 
the  highest  education,  and  affiliated 
to  the  old  historic  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  which  allow  at- 
tendance at  the  local  college  to  count, 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  their  degrees. 
The  system  of  affiliation  to  the  great 
national  universities  seems  to  me  far 
better  than  multiplication  of  colleges 
with  university  powers — the  "one- 
horse"  college  system,  as  they  call  it  in 
the  States.  Some  time  ago  the  plan  of 
affiliation  was  proposed,  when  all  the 


local  colleges  would  have  been  glad 
to  come  into  it;  but  ancient  and 
richly  endowed  bodies  are  slow  in 
moving,  and  the  measure  was  put  off 
till  Owens  College  at  Manchester 
had  obtained  a  charter  with  university 
powers.  There  seems  now,  however, 
to  be  a  wish  to  prevent  the  multipli- 
cation of  universities  from  going  fur- 
ther. We  have  had  this  question 
before  us  here,  and  perhaps  there  is 
little  use  in  raising  it  again.  The 
Provincial  University  having  been 
originally  confined  to  the  Established 
Church,  other  churches  were  obliged 
to  found  universities  of  their  own, 
and  when  the  Provincial  University 
was  thrown  open,  some  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  seceded,  and 
founded  another  college  by  them- 
selves. The  upshot  is  that  in  a  pro- 
vince which  could  barely  maintain  one 
great  university,  we  have,  I  believe, 
seven  bodies  with  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees.  We  have  got  through 
a  series  of  untoward  accidents  into  the 
system,  and  cannot  now  get  out  of  it. 
We  can  therefore  only  make  the  best  of 
it.  But  it  must  be  fatal  to  the  highest 
teaching,  because  only  a  great  univer- 
sity can  afford  a  proper  staff  of  first- 
rate  teachers  to  the  standard  of  de- 
grees, and  to  that  function  of  a 
university  which  is  not  less  important 
than  education,  the  advancement  of 
science  and  learning.  We  must  be 
glad,  however,  to  see  St.  Michael's 
College,  Knox  College,  and  the  Bap- 
tist College  placing  themselves  by 
the  side  of  the  Provincial  University. 
The  true  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty  with  regard  to  universities  is 
a  secular  university  with  religious 
colleges,  the  colleges  having  their 
own  system  of  religious  teaching  and 
moral  discipline  within  their  own 
walls,  while  they  use  and  support  the 
lectures,  museums,  and  laboratories 
of  the  University. 

In  the  reports  of  committees  which 
have  just  been  read,  I  observed  a  re- 
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commendation  that  the  Bible  should 
be  read  in  all  schools.    This  introduces 
a  question  of  great  difficulty,  especially 
at  the  present  time.     We  are  living  in 
the  midst  of  religious  as  well  as  poli- 
tical revolution  ;  indeed,  the  political 
revolution  may  be  said  to  be  the  con- 
sequence and  the  sign  of  the  religious, 
which  is  the  deeper  unrest.     I  was  for 
some  time  in  Paris,  and  it  was  almost 
appalling  to  see  the  fury  with  which 
the  struggle  was  being  carried  on  be- 
tween the  assailants  and  the  defenders 
of  religion.     This,  in  truth,  is  the  real 
French  Revolution.     The  first  Revo- 
lution was  comparatively  superficial ; 
it  did  not  affect  the  fundamental  be- 
liefs,  and   thus   Napoleon   was   able 
with  great  ease,  to  restore  not  only 
the  monarchical  institutions,  but  the 
Church    of    the    old    regime.       But 
now    the    fundamental    beliefs    and 
ideas  are  the  objects  of  attack.    Now, 
the   party   hostile  to   religion  is   not 
content  with  liberty  and  toleration ;  it 
seeks  to  drive  religion  out  of  govern- 
ment, out  of  education,  out  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  people.     I  went  into 
an  anti-clerical  book  store  and  found 
there   things   exceeding   in   atheistic 
violence   anything   published  at   the 
time  of  the   first   Revolution.     We, 
happily,  have  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  milder  form,  but  still  we 
have  to  cope  with  it.     My  own  con- 
victions would  lead  me  to  sympathise 
with  the  desire  to  see  a  religious  ele- 
ment introduced  into  the  education 
of   a  child.     But  if  you    make    any 
general  law  upon  the  subject,  you  will 
have   to   encounter   objections   from 
more  than  one  quarter.     For  my  part, 
I   should   be   inclined  to  adhere   to 
the  principle  of  local  self-government, 
and  allow  the  matter  still  to  be  settled 
in  each  case  by  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  subject  to  two  safeguards — 
a  conscience  clause,  enabling  parents 
to    withdraw   their   children    if   they 
please  from  the  religious   exercises ; 
and  a  power  vested  in  some   higher 


and  thoroughly  impartial  authority  of 
putting  a  veto  upon  anything  really 
.sectarian.  If  you  make  a  general  law, 
you  will,  among  other  consequences, 
render  more  difficult  than  ever  the 
completion  of  the  unity  of  our  system 
by  the  abolition  of  Separate  Schools. 
Otherwise  the  change  may  be  hoped 
for  in  time.  Very  likely,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  concession  of  Separate 
Schools  was  a  wise  act  of  statesman- 
ship. There  had  been  fierce  struggles 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics; 
the  contest  about  Catholic  emanci- 
pation was  comparatively  fresh  in 
memory,  and  a  Catholic  might  not 
unreasonably  apprehend  aggression 
upon  the  faith  of  his  child.  He  can- 
not reasonably  apprehend  aggression 
now.  In  districts  where  there  are  not 
Catholics  enough  to  maintain  Separate 
Schools,  Catholic  children  do  go  to 
the  Common  Schools,  and  I  have  not 
heard  that  there  are  any  complaints 
of  insidious  attacks  upon  the  child's 
religion.  The  State  is  bound  to  re- 
spect conviction,  but  it  is  not  bound 
to  pay  attention  to  groundless  suspi- 
cion, or  to  mould  its  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  any  special 
influence,  clerical  or  political. 

I  noticed  also,  in  the  report  first 
read,  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  education  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  politics.  In  that 
opinion  I  concur  so  heartily  that 
I  used  always  in  England  to  ad- 
vocate the  abolition  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  universities  in  Parlia- 
ment, because  it  seemed  to  me,  by 
connecting  us  with  political  party,  to 
bring  down  from  their  high  and  pro- 
per ground  of  impartiality  the  places 
of  national  education.  Places  of 
national  education  have  to  do  with 
politics  only  as  they  produce  good 
and  enlightened  citizens,  which  they 
will  not  do  if  they  are  under  party 
influence.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  not  unlikely  that  the  province  might 
in  time  be  led  to  consider  the  expe- 
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diency  of  returning  to  something  like 
the  old  system  of  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  Not  that  I  have  any  per- 
sonal desire  to  repeat  the  experience 
which  I  once  underwent  as  a  member 
of  that  body.  The  Council  had  obvious 
defects.  Abody  consisting  of  members 
engaged  in  other  occupations,and  meet- 
ing only  occasionally,  could  not  under- 
take the  work  of  current  administra- 
tion. But  it  might  be  very  useful  for 
the  decision  of  general  questions,  and 
perhaps  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  ques- 
tions of  right,  where  there  was  any 
danger  of  political  or  other  influences 
creeping  in.  The  Council  was  bro- 
ken up  in  a  storm,  which  perhaps 
prevented  the  Government  and  the 
province  from  considering  sufficiently 
what  there  was  in  the  institution  that 
was  good  and  worthy  to  be  retained. 
The  causes  of  the  storm  were  two-fold, 
upon  both  of  which  I,  as  a  member  of 


the  body  wrecked  in  it,  can  look  back 
without  any  compunction  or  shame, 
ist:  Our  insisting  upon  a  revision  of 
the  text-books,  some  of  which  were 
then  not  only  below  the  mark,  but  full 
of  blunders,  and  2nd :  our  proceeding 
to  inquire  into  the  usefulness  of  the 
Books  and  Apparatus  Depository.  In 
the  latter  case  it  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  proved  that  we  did  right. 
The  Council,  as  I  have  said,  had  its 
defects,  and  it  may  have  committed 
errors,  but  at  all  events  it  was  entirely 
free  from  political  influence,  and  de- 
cided questions  in  the  interest  of 
education  without  caring  for  any  po- 
litical vote.  I  wish  that  I  had  any 
matter  of  greater  interest  to  bring 
before  you,  but  at  present  I  have  not, 
and  can  only  conclude  by  thanking 
you  for  your  attention,  and  wishing 
success  to  the  objects  of  your  con- 
ference. 


OUR    POOR    RELATIONS 


BY    DAVID    BOYLE. 


WE  have  been  told  that  the 
"  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man  ; "  and  although  some  captious 
people,  finding  fault  with  the  aphor- 
ism, insist  that  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  woman,  we,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  broader  views,  embrace 
a  wider  field,  and  construe  7nan  so  as 
to  include  "  his  uncles  and  his  sisters, 
and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts  ;  "  in  a 
word,  taking  in  the  whole  animate 
creation  from  the  *'  noblest  work  of 
God,"  down  through  the  anthropoid 
apes,  to  what  Cowper  calls  ''the 
meaner  things  that  are." 

After  such  a  letting  of  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  as  this  is,  it  would  be 
needless  to  deny  that  our  paper  is 
written  on  an  evolution  basis.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  theories 


by  means  of  which  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject— viz.,  those  of  evolution  and 
revolution. 

To  many  good  people  the  latter 
theory,  although  they  don't  call  it  by 
any  such  name  as  I  have  attached  to 
it,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
"  palpable  obscure "  in  the  garb  of 
the  evangelic  ;  to  them  it  is  as  easily 
conceivable  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  the  result  of  spasmodic 
action,  and  of  violent  and  innumer- 
able catastrophes,  as  that  the  produc- 
tion of  a  bag  of  flour,  or  a  piece  of 
machinery,  is  the  result  of  similar 
human  puny  spasms  and  catastrophes. 
To  such,  the  acknowledgment  of 
one  that  he  is  an  evolutionist,  comes 
vvith  hardly  less  of  grim  horror,  ac- 
companied by  the  usual  flesh-creeping 
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and  hair-erecting  sensations,  than  if 
he  had  confessed  to  being  a  cannibal, 
a  vampire,  or  a  ghoul. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  the  revolutionists,  mildly  or 
otherwise,  express  themselves  to  the 
effect  that  they  "can't  understand," 
they  "don't  see,"  and  it  is  "wholly 
beyond  their  comprehension,"  how 
anybody  can  ever  pretend  to  be- 
lieve in  any  such  dreadful  doctrine 
(doctrine  is  always  the  word),  as 
"  that  man  originated  in  a  monkey." 
This  is  the  bald  way  these  people 
put  it;  to  them  evolution  simply 
means  "I  know  I  am  a  man  — 
oftener  still,  a  woman  —  and  this 
dreadful  wretch  wishes  to  convince 
me  that  my  great-grandparents,  or 
some  removes  beyond  them,  were 
hideous,  gibbering  apes :  perish  the 
thought  I  "  Should  the  person  so  ex- 
pressing himself,  or  herself,  be  witty, 
as  most  of  those  people  are,  the 
argument  is  not  seldom  wound  up 
with,  •'  Well,  you  may  claim  descent 
from  the  baboons  if  you  please,  you 
don't  look  unlike  one,  I  confess ;  but 
as  for  me,  I  prefer  to  think  I  origi- 
nated in  some  other  way."  When  the 
evolutionist's  back  is  turned — indeed, 
in  many  cases  to  his  face — he  is 
characterized  as  a  "bad  man,"  "a 
very  bad  man,"  "a  sceptic,"  "an 
infidel,"  or,  at  the  very  least,  if  his 
opponent  be  one  in  whose  breast  all 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  has,  even 
if  a  little  soured,  not  become  quite 
curdled,  the  evolutionist  is  "  fond  of 
running  after  new-fangled  notions," 
or  "  he  is  courting  notoriety," 
or,  mayhap,  "he  is  a  little,  weak, 
poor  fellow,"  and  here  the  speaker 
will  tap  his  forehead  knowingly. 

Now,  it  is  really  important  to  all 
concerned,  and  that  is  everybody, 
that  we  teachers  should  endeavour 
to  form  something  like  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  this  question.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  wish  that  all  were  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  about  "Our  Poor 


Relations"  as  are  Darwin,  and  Huxley, 
and  Spencer,  and  Tyndall,  and 
Hgeckel,  and  scores  of  other  illustrious 
scientists.  Were  we  of  one  opinion 
in  such  matters,  social  putrefaction 
would  follow  close  upon  mental  stag- 
nation; intellectual  cobwebs  would 
clog  the  machinery  of  thought ;  the 
world  as  we  see  it  would  speedily  be- 
come the  world  as  it  was ;  and  the 
shadow  upon  the  dial  of  the  soul 
would  go  back  not  ten,  but  more 
than  ten  times  ten  degrees.  It  would 
be  insulting  to  your  intelligence  to 
do  more  than  simply  ask  you  to 
revert  to  the  names  of  those  great 
pioneers  of  thought — to  those  who, 
whether  in  the  days  of  the  past,  or  in 
our  own  time,  have  dared  to  brave  the 
reproaches  of  their  fellow-men  (and 
what  does  one  feel  more  keenly, 
more  bitterly,  than  reproach?)  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  hoary  tradition  and 
simple  truth,  further  than  that  Truth  is 
eternal  and  immutable ;  and  that  de- 
spite the  garb  of  sophistry  in  which 
she  is  so  frequently  clothed,  her  very 
self  shorn  of  the  tawdry  and  some- 
times ragged  habiliments  that  hamper 
her  movements  and  hide,  perhaps,  even 
her  features,  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  discovered  by  her  ardent  worship- 
pers ;  and  those  who  decked  her  out 
in  meretricious  guise,  be  put  to  open 
shame.  The  names  of  the  unselfish 
fellow-beings  alluded  to  crowd  upon 
the  memory ;  but,  alas  !  with  very 
many  of  us  the  appearance  of  such 
workers  in  our  midst  is  still  too  apt 
to  evoke,  in  spirit  at  least,  the  old, 
old  cry,  "  Down  with  him,  away  with 
him,  he  is  a  teacher  of  false  docrine; 
let  him  die  the  death." 

The  time,  in  Christendom  at  any 
rate,  is  well-nigh  past  for  treatment 
of  this  description  to  be  meted  out 
successfully,  even  to  him  who  under- 
takes to  propagate  the  very  essence 
of  absurdity,  provided  that  in  so 
doing  he  interfere  not  with  the  privi- 
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leges  of  his  neighbour,  or  run  counter 
to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  the  laws 
themselves  to-day  being  much  less 
Draconian  in  spirit  and  letter  than 
those  of  the  so-called  ''  good  old 
times." 

Whether  we  adopt  the  views  set 
forth  either  by  the  one  theory  or  the 
other,  is  a  matter  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  that  we  understand  both 
of  them,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  understand  them  from  the  mate- 
rials at  our  command ;  and  these,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  not  so  plenti- 
ful as  one  might  wish.  From  the 
nature  of  things,  however,  it  will 
appear  evident  to  everybody  that  the 
supply  of  new  material,  either  for  or 
against  one  or  the  other  view,  must  be 
furnished  by  the  student  of  biology, 
or  natural  history,  a  name  by  which 
the  study  is  perhaps  better  known. 

But  "  why  should  it  be  thought  a 
strange   thing  among  you"  that  the 
whole  brute  creation,  and  lower  beings 
even  than  they,  are  of  our  own  kith 
and  kin?  Are  we  not  all  animals?    Do 
we  not  all  possess  organs  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  chief  functions  of 
life — respiration  and  digestion?  True, 
on  good  authority,  we  have  the  dicta 
that    "  there   is   one   flesh   of  fishes, 
another  of  birds,  and  another  of  men," 
and  that  "all  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh;"  but  this  is  a  difference  merely 
in  degree,  not  in  kind;  chemically, 
they   are   almost  identical,  and   too 
much  is  not  conceded  by  acknowledg- 
ing  that  to   the  Fijian  addicted   to 
dining   off    cold    missionary,    or,    in 
cannibalistic   phrase,    "long   pig,"   a 
well-conditioned  "  man  and  brother" 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  animal  food 
in  any  other  form.    Think  as  we  may 
regarding  the  new  school  of  thought 
as  to  the  origin  of  species,  denounce, 
as  we  may  feel  disposed  to  do,  its 
heretical  and  free-thinking  tendencies, 
scorn  as  most  of  us  assuredly  do  .he 
evolutionist  or  man-monkey  the/^  rist, 
one  thing  it  is  vain  for  us  to  de  ly  as 


a  result  of  Lamarck's,  of  Darwin's, 
of  Wallace's,   of  Lubbock's,  and   of 
Huxley's  researches,  and  that  is  the 
enormous  impetus  they  have  given  to 
the    study    of    animate     organisms. 
Only  a  short  time  previous  to  the  life 
perhaps   of  the   youngest   reader   of 
The  Monthly,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient by  students  of  nature  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  somewhat  of  an 
empirical  manner;  much  was  taken 
for    granted,    simply   because    some 
former  authority  had  said  so  and  so  ; 
conclusions  were  not  seldom  jumped 
at,  and  promulgated  as  fact,  without 
proper    consideration ;   and    theories 
as  to  the  why  of  this,  or  the  wherefore 
of  that,  were  boldly  launched  upon 
the    scientific    world,     based     upon 
merely  casual  examination  and  inter- 
mittent observation.    Of  course,  here 
and   there,  exceptions    to  this  loose 
condition  of  affairs   might  be  found, 
as,   for  example,  Linnseus  among  his 
flowers,   and   Huber   with    his    bees; 
but  now  the  ride  is  calm,  close,  care- 
ful and  prolonged  investigation,  and 
that  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  every  possible  element   of 
error.     In  illustration  of  this,  let  me 
cite  the  case  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
who  in  studying  the  vexed,  and  still 
to  many,  unsettled  question  of  spon- 
taneous   generation,  actually    had    a 
house  of  peculiar  construction  erected 
in   which   to  place  his  hermetically- 
sealed    vessels    containing    a    great 
variety  of  liquids  and  solutions,  the 
observations   on  which  from  time  to 
time    extended    over   several   years. 
Or  again,  take  Darwin  himself     It  is 
a  fact  that  for  sixteen  years  before  the 
appearance  of  his  celebrated  "  Origin 
of  Species,"  he  was  making  innumera- 
ble experiments,  and  applying  crucial 
tests  to  establish  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  his  own  views ;  and  was,  even  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  only  prevailed 
upon  to  publish  a   summary  of  his 
views,    at  the   urgent   solicitation  of 
many  friends. 


Our  Poor  Relations. 
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As  an  example  of  patience  not  at 
all  uncommon,  and  one  which  I 
select  simply  because  it  met  my  eye 
the  other  day  in  a  newspaper,  let  us 
take  this  : — "  Professor  Calderwood, 
of  Glasgow,  speaking  of  insects, 
quoted  Sir  John  Lubbock  with  refer- 
ence to  their  position  in  the  order  of 
development.  Sir  John  said  that 
though  the  anthropoid  apes  ranked 
next  to  man  in  bodily  structure,  ants 
claimed  that  place  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence. Once  he  watched  an  ant 
workings  a?td  it  worked  from  six  in 
the  morjiing  to  ten  at  nighty  without 
intermission,  carrying  one  hundred  a?id 
eighty-sei^en  lamce  to  its  nest.'' 

The  field  of  observation  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  is  open  to  us 
all,  if  we  but  feel  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  our  opportunities.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  curiosity 
innate  amongst  our  raw  material — 
our  scholars.  They,  with  a  little 
judicious  direction,  may  be  taught 
the  proper  use  of  their  eyes — some- 
thing that  a  few  of  us  older  people 
have  yet  to  learn,  but  which  it  is 
feared  we  now  never  will  learn,  any 
more  than  we  would  be  likely  to  take 
to  reading  or  writing,  if  the  golden 
opportunities  of  youth  had  been 
allowed  to  glide  past  unseized.  Young 
folk  generally,  not  having  attained  to 
the  possession  of  that  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  mind  we  call  pride,  are  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  poor 
relations.  There  are  few  other  sub- 
jects in  which  children,  boys  more 
particularly,  take  so  much  interest  as 
that  of  animals.  Stories  about  bears, 
lions,  whales,  and  sharks,  possess 
never-ending  interest,  and  so  would 
stories  about  raccoons,  ground-hogs, 
and  squirrels,  if  we  only  knew  as 
much  about  them  as  we  do  concern- 
ing the  former  larger  and  further 
away  animals.  What  we  should  do 
with  our  scholars  is  to  excite  an 
interest  in  them  respecting  their  sur- 
roundings ;  to  put  them  on  the  scent 


as  it  were,  although  even  this  is  not 
always  required,  there  being  at  least 
one  of  our  poor  relations  scientific- 
ally known  as  Mephitis  Chinga,  who 
himself  succeeds  admirably  in  putting 
both  old  and  young  on  the  scent,  and 
whose  power  of  attracting  attention 
to  his  whereabouts  is  the  subject  of 
family  lore  at  every  fireside  in  the 
Dominion. 

It  is  quite  astonishing,  too,  how  the 
tastes  of  our  young  disciples  will  be 
found  to  differ  in  the  objects  upon 
which  they  lavish  their  attention, 
after  an  interest  in  their  poor  relations 
has  been  aroused.  Beetles  (or  as 
commonly  called,  bugs,)  will  engross 
one  boy;  butterflies,  another;  perhaps 
insects  generally,  a  third;  whilst 
others  will  take  to  birds,  or  fossils,  or 
plants,  for  plants  also  are  remotely 
connected  with  ourselves. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  in  these 
times  for  every  man  or  class  of  men 
riding  a  hobby  to  clamour  for  its 
admission  into  the  Public  School 
course.  In  this  way  the  claims  of 
political  economy,  cookery,  sectarian- 
ism, Christian  morals,  agriculture,  tele- 
graphy, phonography,  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  only  knows  what  more, 
have  all  had  their  advocates.  We 
who  have  the  work  to  perform  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  along  with 
what  is  already  cut  out  for  us  to  do, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  desire  to  see 
the  trouble  aggravated  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  more  ologies.  What  I  would, 
therefore,  plead  for  in  our  schools, 
both  High  and  Public,  in  connection 
with  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
our  poor  relatives,  is  not  so  much 
that  Natural  Science  should  be  placed 
authoritatively  upon  the  programme, 
as  that  we — the  teachers — be  required 
to  know  somewhat  of  Nature's  opera- 
tions, and  that  our  text-books  furnish 
us  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  suit- 
able matter,  enabling  us  to  bring  the 
subject  immediately  before  our  pupils 
in   such   a   way   that    upon    leaving 
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school  there  may  be  some  foundation 
laid  for  carrying  on  more  extensive 
study. 

To  the  farmer  it  is  needless  to  say 
hov/  important  this  kind  of  knowledge 
is,  and  must  necessarily,  from  the 
nature  of  his  calling,  continue  to  be. 

To  proceed  upon  another  tack  for 
a  little  while,  we  may  try  to  answer 
the  question  that  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  us  from  the  title  of  this  paper: 
Why  call  these  relations  of  ours 
"poor?"  Well,  I  refer  to  them  in 
this  way,  not  because  they  are  ab- 
solutely poor,  but  because  they  are 
only  somewhat  deficient,  as  compared 
with  ourselves,  in  that  soft,  gray,  con- 
voluted substance — that  mysteriously 
wonder-working  pulpy  stuff  with  which 
all  teachers  are  undoubtedly  so  largely 
endowed — Braifi. 

In  many  respects  the  lower  animals, 
if  the  lower  animals  had  sense 
enough — that  is,  did  they  but  possess 
a  little  more  brain-power,  or  its  equi- 
valent, as  believed  in  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock — might  well  look  down 
upon  us  with  feelings  of  contempt. 

The  Arachnidce^  or  spider  family, 
are  furnished  with  eyes  not  only  in 
front,  but  above  or  behind.  What  a 
terrible  being  a  teacher  would  be 
thus  armed,  or  rather  eyed  !  Let  us 
thank  the  Fates  it  is  otherwise  with  us, 
for  even  with  a  pair  we  sometimes  see 
too  much.  And  picture  to  yourselves 
if  you  can  the  unutterable  misery  of 
an  urchin  behind  you,  who,  burning 
with  hot  desire  to  insert  the  finer 
end  of  a  pin  into  his  enemy  on  the 
next  seat,  is  rooted  to  the  spot  as  he 
sees  your  third  optic  blinking  and 
winking  right  in  the  parting  of  your 
hair,  somewhere  between  the  crown 
of  your  head  and  the  collar  of  your 
coat !  It  is  really  terrible  to  contem- 
plate such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  we 
shall  drop  the  subject. 

The  house-fly,  in  common  I  think 
with  every  other  insect,  has  compound 
eyes,  equal  in  value  to  many  thousands 


of  simple  ones  like  our  own ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  the  human  species  that 
has  ever  come  to  my  hearing,  being 
that  of  the  Scotchman  (now  dead 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years)  who 
was  said  to  have  seen  half-a-dollar  in 
his  hand  every  time  he  was  about  to 
invest  twenty-five  cents.  I  am  aware, 
too,  that  in  certain  "  spiritual "  condi- 
tions of  our  earthly  tabernacle,  seeing 
double  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
phenomenon ;  but  these  have  no 
bearing  in  any  way  upon  our  subject 
at  present. 

The  frog  has  a  longer  and  more 
pliant,  though  undoubtedly  less  volu- 
ble tongue  than  any  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  it  point  directly 
down  his  throat.  Besides  this,  he  is 
equally  at  home  in  a  puddle  or  upon 
a  bank  of  mud.  Like  some  others  of 
our  poor  relations,  he  can  boast  that 
he  was  once,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  fish — that  is,  possessing  true 
gills  ;  that  he  had  disported  himselt 
in  what  was  to  him  the  mighty  deep ; 
but  that,  becoming  tired  of  wriggling 
the  tail  of  a  tadpole,  he  shot  out  for 
himself  two  pair  of  legs,  and  furnished 
himself  with  lungs,  discarding  mean- 
time his  gills  near  one  end  of  his 
body,  and  his  tail  at  the  other.  Who 
wouldn't  be  a  frog,  if  only  the  boys 
could  be  taught  not  to  throw  stones 
at  them  ?  An  equally  interesting  and 
more  valuable  creature — the  toad — 
has  a  tongue  by  means  of  which  he 
can  transfix  his  prey  nearly  two  inches 
away  from  his  nose.  I  hope  every 
one  will  be  kind  to  the  poor  toads. 
Three  years  ago,  London  (England) 
market-gardeners  were  paying  as  high 
as  one  pound  sterling  for  a  single 
toad  to  rid  the  plants  of  vermin. 

The  metamorphoses  of  batrachians 
just  referred  to  are  not  a  whit  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  many  in- 
sects, notably  the  butterfly  and  the 
moth,  only  that  the  latter  attracts  slight 
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attention  because  we  see  the  stages  so 
often.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a 
single  physical  characteristic  in  which 
the  lord  of  creation  is  not  inferior  to 
some  one  or  more  of  our  poor 
relations. 

The  bird,  like  the  batrachians,  is 
provided  with  double  means  of  loco- 
motion, and  would  seem  to  have  been 
for  long  a  source  of  extreme  envy  to 
gushing  young  poets  and  love-sick 
swains,  whom  we  hear  praying  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  soar  away  on 
the  pinions  of  the  eagle,  or,  lamenting 
their  base  pedomotive  powers,  sigh- 
ing, **  Oh  !  that  I  were  a  dove." 

It  is  not  intended  for  a  moment  to 
insinuate  that  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  be  owners  of  the   ten    thousand 


physical  advantages  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals; in  place  of  these  our  brain 
serves  us  in  much  better  stead. 
There  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  young  ladies  who  would 
be  willing  to  exchange  their  own 
noses,  even  though  they  were  pugs 
(which  is  very  improbable),  for  a 
yard  of  elephant's  trunk,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  additional 
weight  it  would  give  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Neither  is  there 
any  nice  young  man  who,  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  having  to  turn 
his  head,  would  give  away,  if  he 
could,  his  own  ears  for  the  more 
capacious  ones  of  a  certain  animal 
that  shall  be  nameless. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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{Continued  from  page  268.) 


( 2 )  yiivenal-Persiiis-Despres. 

I  MUST  be  brief  in  my  notice  of  the 
Delphin  Juvenal.  In  this  case  the 
annotator  was  Louis  Despres,  or  as  the 
name  is  Latinized,  Ludovicus  Pra- 
teus ;  further  described  on  the  title 
page  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric. As  usual,  Persius  is  the  com- 
panion of  Juvenal  in  the  same  vol- 
ume. Like  Frederick  Leonard,  Des- 
pres  is  fulsome  in  his  Dedicatory 
Epistle  to  the  most  serene  Dauphin ; 
offering  incense  to  the  father  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  son.  He  begins  quite 
abruptly,  as  if  in  continuation  of 
Leonard's  harangue  :  "  Neither  let  it 
be  a  matter  of  regret  to  you,"  he  says, 
"  that  you  once  made  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  satirists,  most  serei^e 
prince  !  The  more  fully  you  have 
been  trained  to  all  good  by  the  exam- 
ple afforded  you  in  your  own  home 
23 


and  by  your  natural  inclination,  the 
more  pleasure  will  you  have  in  seeing 
the  vices  of  the  Romans,  which  are 
our  own  too,  everywhere  placed  under 
a  ban,  and  virtue  everywhere  held  up 
to  view  as  an  object  of  love  and  sub- 
ject of  praise.  Perchance  it  will  be 
even  agreeable  to  you  to  compare  to- 
gether the  diverse  style  and  genius  of 
two  of  them,  both  employed,  never- 
theless, in  the  same  business  of  satire. 
Not  without  delight  will  you  contrast 
the  flowing  ease  of  a  poet,  who  so 
keenly  yet  eloquently  attacks  wicked- 
ness, with  the  morose,  straightlaced, 
pungent  sarcasm  of  Persius,  inces- 
santly puffing  the  wares  of  the  stoic 
school.  You  will  not  despise  in  him, 
however,  his  numerous  pronunciamen- 
tos  of  wisdom.  But  in  the  other,  how 
many  things  you  will  observe  and  pe- 
ruse with  delight,  which  are  applicable 
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to  our  own  happy  era  !  For  exam- 
ple, lines  like  these  will  suggest  to  you 
the  grandeur  of  a  Louis  : 

Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Coesare  tantum  ; 
Solus  enim  tristes  hac  tempestate  respexit. 
— Camoenas  (Sat.  vii.  :  i,  2,  3). 

(The  hope  and  method  of  all  studious 
pursuits  rest  wholly  on  Caesar:  for  he 
alone  in  these  last  days  has  had  re- 
spect to  the  Muses.)     And  again  : 
Spes  vitae  cum  Sole  redit. 

(The  joy  of  life  comes  back  along 
with  the  Sun  :  a  flattering  allusion  to 
the  device  or  badge  of  Louis — the  Sun 
in  its  splendour.)  And  to  quote  words 
which  seem  conceived  in  the  happiest 
strain  of  augury  in  regard  to  yourself 
Hereafter  when  you  shall  have  become 
ripe  for  the  exercise  of  royal  sway, 
how  instantly  will  you  chant  them 
forth  as  your  chosen  motto — 

Nobilitas  sola  est  et  unica  virtus. 

(The  one  sole  nobility  in  man  is  vir- 
tue.) This  is  a  principle  specially  re- 
cognised by  the  Bourbon  stock.  This 
is  a  peculiarity  derived  from  ancestors. 
Not  degenerate,  you  exhibit  this  trait, 
your  exemplification  of  which  will  be 
left  by  you,  a  stimulus  and  incentive 
to  your  descendants.  Go  on,  most 
serene  prince,  clasping  to  yourself  all 
the  highest  excellences,  adorning  them 
by  your  learning  and  wisdom.  This  is 
truly  to  vie  in  grandeur  with  Louis  le 
Grand.  So  long  as  you  nobly  toil 
after  ends  like  these,  we  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  the  felicity  which  marks  this 
age  and  the  Domain  of  France,  to  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations — France ! 
where  kings  so  studiously  philosophize 
and  with  such  sapience  rule  !  " 

In  the  Preface,  which,  as  usual,  fol- 
lows the  Dedication,  Despres,  after 
setting  forth  that  he  has  in  his  notes 
strictly  conformed  to  the  instructions 
given  by  the  illustrious  Montausier 
and  the  directors  of  the  education  of 
the  most  serene  Dauphin,  meets  the 
objection  of  certain  cavillers,  who  will 


spurn  from  them  the  edition  of  Ju- 
venal now  offered  them  because  it  has 
undergone  expurgation — been  Bowd- 
lerized, as  Shakspearians  would  say. 
There  are  some  men,  he  observes,  full 
of  a  zeal  for  knowledge,  but  with  little 
discretion  :  who,  unless  they  get  their 
author  entire,  as  they  express  them- 
selves, albeit  reeking  with  abomina- 
tions, think  they  get  nothing  at  all. 
*'0  mores  !  "  he  exclaims  :  "scilicet 
pudor  tanti  est!"  (Has  it  come  to 
this  ?  Has  the  value  of  modesty 
fallen  so  low?)  "We,  on  the  con- 
trary, however,"  he  proceeds  to  pro- 
claim, in  deference  to  the  admonition 
of  sacred  Scripture  and  the  mandate  of 
•the  great  men  already  named,  "have 
separated  the  precious  from  the  vile*' 
(preciosium  ^  vili  secrevimus).  He 
further  justifies  this  line  of  action  by 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Julius 
Scaliger.  "  Faeditates  nemo  bonus 
nominare  debet ;"  that  great  critic 
says :  "  nedum  ut  Uteris  mandet.  Quid 
enim  cogitet  adolescens  qui  certarum 
ignarus  obscenitatum,  audiat  verba 
aut  vocabula  tam  nefanda?  Quam 
monstroso  sunt  ingenio  ii,  qui  ea 
scriptis  suis  audent  inserere?  Malo 
igitur  non  reprehendere  vitia  detes- 
tanda,  quam  in  execranda  oratione 
mereri  reprehensednem,"  with  more 
to  the  same  effect.  On  the  whole, 
Despre's  hopes  that  students  will  now 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  peru- 
sal of  Juvenal  and  Persius  without 
any  shock  to  taste  and  good  sense. 
"  Per  tot  insignia  morum  documenta 
quae  passim  apud  Juvenalem  et  Per- 
sium  occurrunt,  ire  quisque  deinceps 
queat  inoffenso  pede  et  mente.  His 
fruere  diu  Lector,"  he  benevolently 
adds. 

The  Delphin  Horace,  a  copy  of 
which  is  also  in  my  collection,  was 
likewise  annotated  by  Louis  Despres. 
"A  life  of  Horace  from  bis  pen  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
but  no  dedication.  It  was  with  refe- 
rence to  a  note  of  Despres  on  the  text 
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of  Horace  iii.  1 2,  that  Carey,  in  his 
**  Prosody  Made  Easy,"  so  long  ago  as 
1 808,  made  the  somewhat  severe  ob- 
servation on  the  Delphin  classics  in 
general  :  ♦*  It  is  time,"  he  says,*'  that 
these  Dauphin  editions  were  banished 
from  our  schools,  as  they  long  have 
been  from  the  schools  of  France  ;  or 
at  least  that  the  text  were  corrected 
from  better  editions,"  What  Carey 
suggested  was  afterwards  done  in  the 
English  issues  of  the  Delphin  classics. 
The  disappearance  of  these  books 
from  the  schools  of  France  may  be 
accounted  for  on  political  grounds, 
without  any  reference  to  the  quality  of 
their  notes  and  text.  It  is  intimated 
on  the  title  page  that  this  Horace 
was  for  the  use,  not  of  the  Dauphin 
only,  but  for  the  Dauphin's  sons  after 
him,  namely,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Angers  and  Berry ;  the  same  princes, 
Louis,  Philip  and  Charles,  whose  heads 
we  have  seen  on  the  bronze  Louis 
XIV.  medal.  This  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Fene- 
Ijn,  who  constructed  for  his  benefit 
the  prose  poem  of  Telemachus,  in 
which  Fe'nelon's  ill-wishers  asserted 
that  Louis  XLV  and  his  Court  were 
satirized. 

(3)  Virgil- Ruceus. —  The  Delphin 
Virgil  was  considered  the  best  of 
the  series  for  practical  purposes. 
Charles  de  la  Rue  (Carolus  Ruceus) 
was  the  editor.  He  prefixes  no  de- 
dication. In  an  Address  to  the 
Reader  he  modestly  observes  that  he 
has  confined  himself  to  the  brevity 
and  simplicity  enjoined  on  him  by  the 
Dukeof  Montausier.  Ruaeus  belonged 
to  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  at  one 
time  petitioned  his  Superiors  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  proceed  as  a 
missionary  to  Canada,  but  the  prayer 
was  refiised.  It  would  have  been 
curious  had  the  Virgil  annotator  been 
associated  with  the  history  of  our 
Hurons  round  Lake  Simcoe,  and  so 
with  the  history  of  Toronto.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 


one.  He  won  the  favour  of  Louis 
XIV,  in  the  first  instance,  by  writing 
a  Latin  poem  on  his  victories,  which 
Moli^re  turned  into  French  verse  and 
presented  to  the  king. 

(4)  Cicero- Merouille. — On  the  tilie- 
page  of  the  Delphin  Orationes  Se- 
lectae  of  Cicero,  which  you  have  here, 
the  name  of  Father  Charles  Merou- 
ille, of  the  "  Society  of  Jesus,"  appears 
as  editor.  Merouille  has  added  to  the 
Orations  the  De  Amicitia  and  De 
Senectute  :  but  on  these  he  has  given 
no  notes,  because,  he  says:  "  Jucunda 
eorum  dialogorum  utilitas,  eos,  absque 

I   ope  aliena  studiosae  Juventuti  facilli- 
mos  intellectu  praestabit. 

(5)  CcBsar. — The  Delphin  Caesar 
which  is  here  is  a  reprint  by  Valpy, 
and  does  not  give  the  name  of  the 
original  editor  and  annotator. 

(6)  Ovid,  Sallust,  Crispi?ius. — Ovid 
was  annotated  for  the  Delphin  series 
by  Daniel  Crispin,  a  Swiss  (Daniel 
Crispinus,  Helvetius).  Gibbon  has 
found  fault  with  his  notes  on  the 
Fasti,  stigmatizing  them  as  suited  only 
for  schoolboys,  and  below  criticism. 
Gibbon  was  also  irritated  by  the 
Index,  because  it  referred  him  to  the 
page  instead  of  the  ode  and  line.  He 
was  likewise  shocked  with  the  incon- 
gruity of  moral  and  theological  senti- 
ment cropping  out  here  and  there  in 
the  midst  of  the  notes.  With  all  his 
vast  knowledge,  Gibbon  was  possibly 
not  as  fully  informed  as  my  hearers 
now  are,  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
under  which  Daniel  Crispin  and  his 
fellow-scholiasts  compiled  their  notes. 
Gibbon  had  perhaps  never  taken  into 
his  ken  the  schedule  of  instructions 
which  the  illustrious  Montausier  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of 
the  sub-editors  of  the  Delphin  series. 
What  notes  but  those  suited  only  for 
young  beginners  were  to  be  expected, 
under  the  circumstances  ?  A  philoso- 
pher and  scholar  like  Gibbon  would 
certainly  desire  some  other  expounder 
of  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  than  Crispin,  if 
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the  text  pure  and  simple  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  him.  Crispin's  notes  on  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  a  copy  of 
which  of  the  Delphin  edition  is  here, 
seem  quite  appropriate  and  reason- 
able, in  view  of  the  conditions  of  their 
compilation. 

My  Delphin  Sallust  is  also  edited 
by  Daniel  Crispin,  and  in  a  manner 
well  adapted  to  those  who  were  ex- 
pected to  use  it.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
him,  in  his  Address  to  the  Reader, 
flattering  himself  that  the  great  luci- 
dity of  the  Delphin  glosses  on  the 
Latin  authors  will  entirely  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  ephemeral 
versions  of  them  in  French,  which 
from  time  to  time  appeared,  and  of 
which  he  speaks  with  great  reproba- 
tion :  "Jam  nihil  opus  erit  vernaculis 
istis  et  quotannis  fere  renovandis  in- 
terpretationibus,  quae  vix  satis  unquam 
autoris  sensum  et  scopum  assequun- 
tur  ;  semper  ab  ejus  ratione  modoque 
recedunt." 

The  animus  of  this  remark  discloses 
the  fundamental  error  of  the  Delphin 
series. 

Among  all  the  ameliorations  in  the 
method  of  studying  the  Latin  classics 
contrived  for  the  benefit  of  the  most 
serene  Dauphin ;  among  all  the  plans 
adopted  for  making  his  path  across 
the  wide  field  of  Latin  literature,  really 
a  "  royal  road,"  cleared  of  thorns, 
strewn  with  flowers,  as  far  as  possible 
— is  it  not  astounding  that  the  free  use 
of  the  French  language  in  the  process 
was  not  thought  of?  To  the  Dauphin, 
as  to  most  other  youths,  the  explica- 
tio  and  annotations  of  the  Delphin 
editors  were  at  the  first  glance  as  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  as  the  text  itself  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  of  all  the  boons, 
allurements  and  encouragements  that 
could  have  been  devised  for  the  Dau- 
phin in  this  direction,  a  series  of  lively 
French  versions,  accompanied  by  an 
apparatus  of  lively  French  notes, 
would  have  been  the  greatest,  the  most 
acceptable  ?     That  the  serene  prince 


took  kindly  to  Terence  we  are  assured 
by  Frederick  Leonard.  It  was  not  to 
Terence,  however,  we  may  be  sure,  as 
a  Latin  Classic  that  he  was  drawn,  but 
to  Terence  as  the  source  of  some  lively 
theatrical  pieces  coming  before  him 
first  in  a  French  dress  and  fascinating 
his  boyish  mind,  just  as  a  play  of  Mo- 
lifere  or  Racine  would  do.  That  he 
expressed  a  fondness  for  Terence  was 
the  result  of  no  propensity  to  Latin 
studies.  It  was  simply  a  response  of 
nature  to  nature.  The  prince,  we  are 
told,  enjoyed  hunting  the  wolf  in  the 
forests,  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
equipage  :  he  also  enjoyed  the  sport 
of  catching  weasels  in  a  barn  with  the 
help  of  a  number  of  small  terriers.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  whatever  inte- 
rest in  Latin  may  have  been  excited 
within  him  by  his  acquaintance  with 
Terence,  was  killed,  rather  than  fos- 
tered, by  the  Latin  explications  of  his 
scholastic  guides.  We  do  not  hear 
that  he  ever  became  a  scholar  in  a 
sense  satisfactory  to  his  Latin  precep- 
tors. In  point  of  fact,  however,  no 
time  was  allowed  him  to  develop  lite- 
rary ability  or  tastes.  He  was,  as  we 
have  heard,  a  husband  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  soon  the  father  of  a 
considerable  family  :  he  is  actively  en- 
gaged year  after  year  in  his  father's 
wars  of  aggression  on  his  neighbours. 
That  the  French  language  was  ig- 
nored in  the  classical  education  of  the 
Dauphin  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  the  Jesuit  So- 
ciety of  the  time,  of  which  society,  as 
we  have  seen,  several  of  the  annota- 
tors  were  members.  With  the  Jesuits 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  with  the 
Jesuits  now — though  not  perhaps  to 
the  same  extent — Latin  was  the  amal- 
gam which  fused  into  one  an  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  aspiring  men, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
it  became  amongst  them  (from  fami- 
liar use  in  writing  and  speaking)  a 
language  as  natural  and  common- 
place as  any  vernacular  speech  is  to 
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ordinary  persons.  The  enforcement 
of  the  Latin  language  on  the  pu- 
pils of  their  schools  was  a  matter 
of  course,  inevitable,  indispensable. 
Those  schools  were  the  see(i  plots 
to  which  they  looked  for  the  perpetu- 
ation to  the  end  of  time  of  their 
order  and  their  power.  It  would 
have  been  a  flagrant  breach  of  princi- 
ple to  have  given  countenance  for  a 
moment,  in  a  series  of  books  likely  to 
have  a  wide  and  long-lived  circula- 
tion, to  a  system  of  interpretation 
which  recognized  a  local  vernacu- 
lar as  of  co-ordinate  importance 
with  Latin,  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
learned  education.  To  make  an  ex- 
ception, even  in  favour  of  the  first- 
born son  of  the  Grand  Monarque  of 
France,  if  he  was  to  be  a  pupil  of 
theirs,  was  impossible.  We  have  here 
the  prima  labes  mali  of  the  Delphin 
series,  and  the  source  of  many  of  the 
drawbacks  from  which  education  after- 
wards suffered  throughout  Europe. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  one  more 
Delphin  specimen  which  I  chance  to 
have,  because  it  is  a  relic  of  the  period 
when  a  renaissance  of  common  sense 
in  the  matter  of  annotating  Latin  au- 
thors was  beginning  on  this  continent, 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  is,  in  reality,  a  duplicate  of 
the  Select  Orations  of  Cicero  with 
Merouille's  notes,  at  which  I  have 
already  glanced.  But  it  is  an  edition 
with  Merouille's  notes,  or  the  most 
important  of  them,  translated  into 
English.  The  scholar  who  ventured 
on  this  innovation  was  Mr.  John  G. 
Smart,  of  Philadelphia.  His  book  is 
an  octavo,  published  at  Philadelphia 
in  1826.  The  title-page,  character- 
istically, is  half  Latin,  half  English. 
The  upper  portion  reads  :  "  M.  T. 
Ciceronis  Orationes  Select?e,  in  Usum 
Delphini,  etc.  ;"  while  the  lower  runs 
thus,  in  English  :  "  In  this  edition  are 
introduced  all  the  valuable  notes  of 
the  Dauphin  edition,  translated  into 
English,  etc.,  etc.,  by  John  G.  Smart, 


Philadelphia.  Published  and  for  sale 
by  To  war  and  Hogan,  No.  255,  Mar- 
ket Street,  1828."  (This  is  the  second 
edition.) 

A  sentence  or  two  of  Mr.  Smart's 
Preface  will  put  into  words  the  con- 
clusion we  have  doubtless  all  come 
to,  in  regard  to  the  Delphin  Classics. 
"The  compilers  of  the  notes  in  the 
Dauphin  editions  of  the  Classics,"  Mr. 
Smart  remarks,  "  took  great  care  to 
collect  a  mass  of  useful  information ; 
and  many  of  their  notes  and  observa- 
tions are  of  such  importance  as  to 
merit  the  attention  of  the  student. 
But,  as  they  have  hitherto  appeared, 
that  which  was  intended  to  aid  the 
scholar,  is  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
This  was  a  difficulty  which  could  not 
be  entirely  removed  by  the  use  of  dic- 
tionaries ;  the  variety  of  significations 
of  which  many  words  are  suscepti- 
ble, and  of  which  an  enumeration  is 
always  indispensable  in  a  lexicon, 
often  perplexed  the  scholar  and  ren- 
dered a  short  explanatory  note  desir- 
able. We  need  say  nothing  of  the 
advantages  which  he  will  derive  from 
having  the  notes  and  explanations 
given  him  in  a  language  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  from  his  infancy, 
as  they  must  be  evident  to  every  one." 
The  Testimonial  given  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wylie,  a  distinguished  Professor 
of  the  day,  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, contains  also  some  just  re- 
marks on  the  subject :  "  The  value  of 
this  edition  in  the  existing  state  of 
classical  literature  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration  of  the 
following  fact,  but  too  well  attested  by 
the  experience  of  most  teachers, — 
That  many  of  their  pupils  are  too  in- 
dolent, not  to  say  too  ignorant,  to  pe- 
ruse the  Latin  notes  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  we  are  beginning  now  to 
admit  as  a  truth  what  should  always 
have  been  considered  as  axiomatic, 
viz.:  That  all  helps,  introductory  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages, 
should  be  more  plain  and  more  easily 
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accessible  than  those  languages  are 
themselves — in  other  words,  the  thing 
explaining  should  always  be  plainer 
than  the  thing  explained."  By  these 
words  of  Dr.  Wylie  we  are  once  more 
brought  to  realize  that  astounding  in- 
fatuation on  which  in  these  papers  I 
have  before  enlarged,  viz.,  the  attempt 
to  teach  an  unknown  tongue  in  an 
unknown  language :  an  infatuation 
which  for  so  long  a  period  did  more 
than  any  other  thing  to  bring  discre- 
dit on  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  as 
instruments  of  education,  and  to  de- 
fraud men  of  an  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  the  riches  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature.  Here  was  the  fundamental 
mistake  and  misfortune,  not  only  of 
the  Delphin  books  from  the  moment 
of  their  first  appearance  ;  but  of  most 
of  the  annotated  books  issued  for  the 
use  of  the  young  throughout  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  British  Islands, 
for  many  a  long  year. 

Mr.  Smart's  example  was  followed. 
It  is  to  a  scholar  of  the  United  States, 
Professor  Anthon,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, that  modern  students  of  classical 
literature  are,  perhaps,  indebted  the 
most  for  the  improved  style  of  hand- 
ling Greek  and  Latin  texts  whea  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  beginners. 

In  Great  Britain,  Barker  of  Thet- 
ford,  Norfolk,  was  among  the  earliest 
to  favour  Anthon's  intelligent  method. 
I  remember  the  delight  with  which  I 
devoured  the  instructive  and  enter- 
taining matter  brought  to  bear  by 
Barker  on  the  De  Amicitia  and  De 
Senectute  of  Cicero,  and  the  Agricola 
of  Tacitus.  Also  the  supposed  con- 
versations, though  somewhat  formal, 
between  Dr.  Barton  and  his  pupil, 
Henry  Arlington,  prefixed  to  some 
of  Anthon's  books.  In  the  dearth 
of  good  books  of  general  reference 
at  the  time,  information  from  uncom- 
mon sources  was  ever  most  welcome. 
Of  course,  everything  was  done  by 
those  who  were  pecuniarily  and  other- 
wise concerned  in  the  commonly  re- 


ceived publications,  to  drive  Barker 
off  the  field ;  and  Anthon  too  ;  whose 
editions  were  speedily  reprinted  in 
England,  and  extensively  adopted, 
showing  that  a  felt  want  was  being 
supplied.  By  the  worshippers  of  the 
old  routine  both  were  anathematized. 
They  were  to  be  frowned  down  as 
dangerous  innovators.  Making  too 
easy  the  work  of  the  young,  who  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  encounter  and  sur- 
mount disagreeable  difficulties,  they 
evidently  did  not  themselves  know 
what  scholarship  was.  They  had  be- 
trayed the  arcana  of  a  craft  and  low- 
ered the  scholastic  profession. 

Barker  and  Anthon  were  abused, 
but  they  were  imitated.  Major  trans- 
lated Porson's  Euripides,  and  Brasse 
did  the  same  for  Brunck,  and  Hermann 
and  others  on  Sophocles.  Dr.  Arnold 
issued  Thucydides  with  notes  and 
elucidations  in  plain  English.  Dr. 
Stocker  performed  the  like  office  for 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  Herodotus  and 
Livy.  And  now  all  English  school 
books  are  copiously  annotated  in  the 
vernacular.  To  employ  Latin  for  such 
a  purpose  would  at  the  present  time 
be  deemed  quite  eccentric. 

Furthermore,  it  must  finally  be  ob- 
served, that  the  English  notes  ap- 
pended to  the  modern  elementary 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics differ  widely  in  spirit  and  aim, 
as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  language, 
from  those  of  the  Delphin  scholiasts 
and  their  followers.  Scholarship,  in 
these  last  days,  has  become  scientific. 
It  is  the  substance  of  Greek  and  Latin 
books  that  is  now  regarded  ;  not 
merely  the  words  and  their  shades  of 
meaning.  The  history  of  human  so- 
ciety, of  human  institutions,  manners 
and  arts,  everywhere  and  in  all  ages, 
is  sought  to  be  mastered,  and  com- 
bined into  a  grand  whole.  With  a 
view  to  this,  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages and  literatures  are  now  stu- 
died, being  indispensable  elements  in 
the  science  of  comparative  philology, 
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out  of  which  has  come  so  much  light 
on  the  subjects  of  human  descent  and 
history.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  anno- 
tations on  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
even  when  intended  only  for  the  use 
of  tyros,  as  also  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
grammars  and  vocabularies,  are  all 
now  in  harmony  with  the  age,  and  par- 
take of  a  philosophic  or  scientific 
character;  so  that  the  young  student, 
by-and-bye,  when  he  rises  to  higher 


levels  of  research,  may  not  find  him- 
self in  a  strange  field,  confused  by  a 
new  technical  phraseology  and  re- 
quiring to  unlearn  much.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  with  such  objects  in  view, 
the  notes  of  the  Delphin  scholiasts 
and  their  imitators,  from  Louis  XIV. 's 
day  to  the  present  moment,  whether 
religiously  preserved  in  the  original 
Latin,  or  presented  in  familiar  Eng- 
lish, offer  him  but  meagre  help. 


A  PAPER  ON  CICERO— II. 


BY   REV.    C.    H.    MOCKRIDGE,    B.D.,    HAMILTON,    ONT. 
{Continued  from  page  261.) 


FOR  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  Cicero 
pined  and  fretted  in  Macedonia, 
thinking  of  a  man  like  Clodius  lording 
it  over  Senate  and  people  in  Rome. 
But  this  soon  wrought  its  own  cure. 
Much  as  Cicero  had  been  appreciated, 
his  real  value  was  not  known  till  he 
was  gone.  The  only  men  of  weight  at 
that  time  were  Pompey,  Caesar,  Cato, 
and  Cicero ;  and  circumstances  had 
now  deprived  Rome  of  all  these  ex- 
cept Pompey.  Caesar  was  off  warring 
in  Gaul,  Cato  (it  is  thought,  to  serve 
Caesar's  own  ends,  thinking  he  would 
be  better  out  of  Rome  than  in  it)  was 
sent  to  govern  Cyprus  :  Cicero  was  in 
exile ;  so  the  way  was  clear  for  the 
effeminate  Clodius  to  play  at  legisla- 
tion. Pompey  took  no  active  part, 
but  he  soon  saw  that  everything  was 
^oing  wrong.  The  state  of  Rome  at 
the  time  might  well  be  described  in 
the  words  of  King  Harry  to  his  son  : 

■*•  Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink, 
dance, 

Revel  the  night ;  rob,  murder,  and  com- 
mit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt ; 
England  shall  give   him   office,    honour, 
might." 


Substituting  Rome  for  England  and 
Clodius  for  the  scapegrace  described, 
you  have  the  state  of  the  Roman  capi- 
tal at  this  time — a  state  which  Momm- 
sen  speaks  of  as  a  "  Walpurgis  dance 
of  political  witches."  The  ship  was 
rocking  wildly  to  and  fro,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  steady  the  helm. 
Pompey  was  afraid  for  his  life,  and 
therefore  at  once  had  a  decree  passed 
recalling  Cicero.  The  great  orator 
had  his  enemies,  and  he  has  them  in 
some  of  the  historians  of  the  present 
day.  Mommsen  and  Froude,  for  in- 
stance, seem  to  dislike  to  say  a  good 
word  for  him,  yet  this  fact  speaks  for 
itself.  The  need  of  his  presence  was 
felt  by  the  few  wise  heads  then  left  in 
Rome,  and  he  was  recalled.  It  was 
a  proud  day  for  Cicero  when  this  re- 
call was  received.  He  certainly  had 
a  high  opinion  of  himself.  His  con- 
fident remarks  regarding  his  own 
powers  and  work  savour  of  a  self- 
conceit  which  makes  one  smile.  In 
fact,  in  reading  his  speeches,  one  gets 
tired  of  his  vanity.  In  his  opinion, 
his  consulship  was  the  most  brilliant 
triumph  the  Roman  State  had  ever 
seen.  He  refers  to  it  ad  nauseam. 
His  bold  policy,  his  active  vigilance, 
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his  untiring  legislation  had  saved  the 
Republic.  This  is  the  burden  of  his 
song  continually.  And  then  to  fail 
because  of  that  very  act  on  which  he 
had  plumed  himself,  and  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  exile, 
was  enough  to  break  his  proud  spirit. 
However,  the  recall  soon  set  every- 
thing right  again.  His  old  vanity 
came  back  in  a  new  shape.  "The 
people  have  seen  their  mistake  ;  after 
all,  my  policy  was  a  good  one ;  my 
consulship  was  brilliant ;  I  was  the 
saviour  of  my  country,  and  the  people 
see  it  now."  In  this  he  certainly 
made  a  mistake.  Had  Cicero  been  a 
little  more  resolute  he  would  have 
done  far  better  for  himself.  Had  he 
been  true  to  the  people,  who  certainly 
clung  to  him  as  long  as  they  thought 
he  was  their  friend,  it  would  have 
been  far  better  for  him.  But  he  was 
somewhat  dazzled  by  the  Senate,  and 
he  put  himself  too  much  in  its  power. 
He  thought  it  a  grand  thing  to  have 
so  many  aristocratic  friends,  but  he 
soon  learned  that  the  most  substantial 
friends  were  the  people.  His  recall 
was  an  affair  of  great  brilliancy.  All 
the  way  from  Brundisium  to  Rome  he 
was  congratulated  and  lionized.  The 
citizens  of  Rome  received  him  heartily. 
His  status  and  property  were  restored 
to  him,  his  houses  were  rebuilt  at  the 
public  expense,  and  once  more  he 
became  the  popular  idol.  But  Rome 
was  in  a  frightful  condition.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  take  everything  that 
Cicero  says  of  his  enemies  as  true. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ex- 
aggeration of  invective  ;  but  even  ad- 
mitting this,  the  men  who  then  ruled 
in  Rome  were  detestable  examples  of 
impurity  and  vice.  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  Cicero  says  :  "I  am  broken- 
hearted, my  dear  brother — broken- 
hearted that  the  constitution  is  gone, 
that  the  courts  of  law  are  naught,  and 
that  now,  at  my  time  of  life  [he  was 
then  53  years  old],  when  I  ought  to 
be  leading  with  authority  in  the  Sen- 


ate, I  must  be  either  busy  in  the 
Forum  pleading,  or  occupying  myself 
with  my  books  at  home." 

But  with  all  his  ambition  Cicero 
was  not  able  to  quell  the  turbulence 
of  the  times.  Mere  invective  and  the 
calling  of  hard  names  had  little  effect 
upon  men  whose  lives  were  as  bad  as 
those  who  were  assailed.  Cicero's 
strong  point  was  his  oratory.  In  this 
he  had  no  rival.  He  could  sway  the 
Senate  and  he  could  sway  the  crowd, 
but  he  had  no  power  to  fall  back  upon 
to  help  him  to  give  his  measures  effect. 
He  lacked  the  iron  will  to  carry  out 
what  he  was  always  courageous  enough 
to  advocate.  He  had  sufTered  much 
in  his  contest  with  Clodius.  The 
revenge  of  this  young  demagogue  was 
insatiable,  for  even  after  Cicero's  re- 
turn he  curried  favour  with  the  people 
so  as  to  neutralize  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero ;  and  when  at  last  Clodius  was 
murdered,  the  people  were  enraged 
and  burnt  the  Senate-House,  as  if  the 
senators  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
their  trouble.  Cicero,  as  one  of  the 
Senatorial  party,  was  detested  by  the 
crowd,  and  losing  even  his  boldness 
of  utterance,  he  never  delivered  the 
speech  which  he  had  prepared  in  de- 
fence of  the  alleged  murderer  of  Clo- 
dius. He  dared  not  deliver  it.  We 
have  it  preserved  to  us  now — his 
speech  in  defence  of  Milo ; — an  elo- 
quent effort,  a  masterly  defence ;  but 
reason  would  have  had  no  avail  with 
the  mob,  and  the  speech  was  never 
made. 

In  this  way  the  years  wore  on. 
Caesar  was  achieving  wonders  in  con- 
quering Gaul  and  Britain.  Pompey 
was  doing  equally  well  in  the  East. 
Rome  was  disorganized,  and  sooner 
or  later  some  iron  hand  must  grasp 
the  reins  there  and  make  things  bend 
before  it.  That  hand  was  already 
stretched  out  towards  the  city.  The 
warrior  had  to  do  what  the  statesman,, 
however  brilliant  as  an  orator,  had 
failed  to  do.     The  veteran  legions  of 
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Csesar  had  performed  their  work 
abroad  ;  they  now  were  looking  home- 
wards. Their  great  chief  had  ambi- 
tious designs  for  himself  He  now 
no  longer  feared  Cato  nor  Cicero, 
but  of  Pompey  he  was  afraid.  He 
knew  that  either  he  or  Pompey  must 
go  down  if  one  or  the  other  was  to 
rule,  and  therefore  he  crossed  the 
fatal  Rubicon,  and  rode  on  to  seek 
the  death  of  Pompey,  only,  alas !  to 
hasten  on  the  events  which  were  to 
bring  himself  to  an  equally  violent 
death.  Pompey  lay  dead  on  the 
sands  of  an  Eastern  shore,  and  Caesar 
marched  to  Rome  to  quiet  disturb- 
ances there,  and  to  rule  the  State  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  rule  his 
legions.  Men  stood  by  affrighted. 
Cicero  had  always  been  friendly  with 
Caesar.  They  had  kindred  tastes, 
especially  in  literature,  but  the  great 
orator  stood  aghast  at  Caesar's  grow- 
ing power.  He  worked  on  quietly  as 
a  lawyer ;  more  than  once  he  pleaded 
cases  before  "  most  excellent  Caesar," 
as  he  was  wont  to  call  him,  but  he  had 
sad  forebodings  of  coming  trouble. 
He  loved  the  Republic.  At  the  cost 
of  his  own  political  success,  he  had 
defended  it  against  lawless  anarchy. 
He  now  began  to  see  in  Caesar  a 
"  one-man  power,"  savouring  of  that 
ancient  monarchy  which  had  in  time 
developed  a  Tarquinius  Superbus — 
and  he  shuddered.  But  what  could 
be  do  ?  His  influence  with  the  people 
was  gone ;  the  Senate  was  cowed  by 
the  power  of  Caesar;  the  veteran 
legions  were  at  hand  to  govern  when 
lawful  means  might  fail.  He  could 
only  wait  and  watch.  And  Caesar 
held  unconstitutional  sway,  hurrying 
with  fearful  haste  to  the  memorable 
"  Ides  of  March,"  when  in  the  Senate- 
House,  "  even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's 
statue,  which  all  the  while  ran  blood," 
great  Caesar  had  to  fall. 

Once  more  the  assassin's  dagger 
had  to  do  what  nothing  else  could 
effect.     His  best  friends  stabbed  him 


to  the  heart,  and  Caesar  fell.  Cicero 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  this. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exulted 
over  it  with  savage  glee.  But  may  we 
not  say  that  this  was  not  at  the  death 
of  his  friend,  nor  yet  at  the  method 
employed  to  bring  the  desired  politi- 
cal relief,  but  merely  at  the  fact  that 
a  terrible  warning  had  been  given 
to  those  who  should  at  any  time  at- 
tempt to  assume  royal  sway  in  Rome  ? 
The  key  to  many  of  the  expressions 
of  Cicero,  otherwise  inexplicable,  lies, 
I  think,  in  his  extreme  love  and  jeal- 
ous care  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  which  he  loved.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  he  cared  only  for 
himself  Some  have  seen  in  Cicero 
an  extraordinary  example  of  vanity. 
Certainly  there  are  traces  of  it.  He 
wanted  to  be  the  bright  light,  and 
Caesar's  light  was  too  strong  for  that. 
But  there  were  indications  that  he 
loved  the  constitution  of  the  Republic 
as  well.  At  any  rate  he  rejoiced  that 
Caesar  was  dead.  Historians  differ  as 
to  the  reason  of  this.  Some  think 
it  was  simply  because,  Caesar  gone, 
Pompey  dead,  Cicero  must  rise.  It 
may  be  so ;  men  like  to  rule,  and  Cicero 
had  an  unusually  strong  desire  in  that 
direction.  But  he  soon  found  that 
Caesar  was  more  potent  with  the  peo- 
ple than  he  had  dreamed  of  A  great 
reaction  speedily  set  in.  It  was  found 
that  his  was  a  noble,  generous  heart, 
and  the  men  who  had  used  their  un- 
hallowed daggers  had  to  flee  the 
country,  and,  even  in  foreign  lands  or 
distant  colonies,  within  three  years, 
they  all  came  to  a  tragic  end.  Cicero, 
however,  still  lived  on,  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Senate.  He  brought  all 
his  brilliant  powers  of  oratory  to  bear 
upon  reviving  the  embers  of  the  Re- 
public. The  men  who  were  to  swoop 
down  upon  the  unhappy  State  were 
carrying  on  distant  wars.  Mark  An- 
tony was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  old 
Caesar  faction,  and  Cicero  opposed  him 
with  an  amount  of  energy  surprising 
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in  an  old  man.  His  fourteen  orations 
against  Antony,  known  as  "the  Philip- 
pics," are  brilliant  efforts  of  oratory. 
The  fire  of  the  old  man  burnt  its 
brightest  as  it  was  about  to  go  out 
for  ever.  But  his  eloquence  could 
not  withstand  military  power.  The 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed. 
Octavius,  Lepidus  and  Antony  joined 
forces  and  marched  on  to  Rome. 
Great  fear  and  consternation  was 
the  result.  Murder  was  commit- 
ted on  every  hand.  Our  poor  old 
orator,  who,  since  the  death  of  CcTesar, 
had  had  a  brief  lease  of  power,  felt 
that  his  last  burning  shot  had  been 
fired,  and  that  no  longer  would  the 
Senate  walls  listen  to  his  brilliant 
words.  The  victorious  party  ap- 
proached the  city,  and  Cicero  fled. 
It  was  his  only  hope ;  but  he  did  not 
fly  with  sufficient  haste.  He  hated 
to  leave  Rome.  He  was  an  old  man 
and  loved  his  country.  His  hesita- 
tion cost  him  his  life.  Soldiers  found 
him  and  cut  off  his  head.  It  was 
brought  to  Mark  Antony,  who  treated 
it  with  every  mark  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt— a  disgraceful  act  in  which  his 
wife  joined.  Her  hatred  knew  no 
bounds.  She  even  pierced  with  her 
bodkin  the  poor  silent  tongue — that 
tongue  which  was  so  eloquent  in  the 
denunciation  of  her  husband's  crimes 
and  vicious  life. 

This  was  the  end  of  Cicero.  The 
light  of  the  old  era  was  fast  burning 
out.  Cicero  little  knew  how  close 
his  times  were  upon  a  new  light  which 
was  to  spring,  not  from  Rome  nor  yet 
from  Greece,  but  from  a  little  de- 
spised province — a  light  which  was  to 
usher  in  a  new  era,  brightened  by 
principles  that  were  to  serve  no  single 
State,  but  the  whole  world.  He  died 
forty-three  years  before  Christ.  We 
are  now  nearly  1900  years  after  Christ, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  height 
of  His  morality.  He  saw  what  Cicero 
would  have  given  worlds  to  see — the 


true  principles  which  were  in  the 
end  to  bring  happiness  for  mankind. 
Cicero  was  Roman,  and  he  nearly 
saw  the  old  era  end.  Christ  be- 
gan a  new  era,  and  He  was  cos- 
mopolitan. It  was  the  world  he 
sought  to  help.  Cicero  made  the 
well-being  of  man  a  study.  He  tried 
to  bring  happiness  to  Rome  by  re- 
viving, or  rather  introducing,  among 
his  countrymen  the  philosophy  of  the 
learned  Greeks.  He  studied  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  produce  many  excellent  works  full 
of  wise  counsel.  Nothing  could  be 
more  excellent  than  his  letters  to  his 
son  Marcus,  known  as  "  De  Officiis." 
Young  men  of  any  age  would  be 
vastly  benefited  by  reading  them. 

No  one  can  read  his  books  without 
feeling  that  one  is  in  the  presence  of 
a  good  and  a  pure  soul,  who  sought  to 
know  what  "that  good  was  for  the 
sons  of  men  on  earth."  His  essays 
on  "  Friendship"  and  "Old  Age"  will 
remain  charming  examples  of  ancient 
moral  principles  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts ;  and  his  treatise  on  the  "  Na- 
ture of  the  Gods  "  shows  that  he  had 
no  faith  whatever  in  the  mythical 
deities  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his  own 
countrymen;  but  there  was  a  noble 
reaching  out  beyond  these  things  to 
a  Great  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  He  saw  there  what  he 
could  not  see  in  Rome — the  beau- 
ties of  perfect  order  and  govern- 
ment. His  knowledge  of  astronomy 
impressed  him  all  the  more  with  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  Ruler 
of  all  things.*  Dean  Merivale  calls 
Cicero  "  the  best  specimen  of  the 
highest  culture,  both  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, in  the  ancient  world." 
Erasmus  thought  him  inspired;  and 
an    old    scholar    declared,    "  I    am 

*  He  says  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Nature  of  the 
Gods  "  (1 1.  5) :  '•  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  avoid 
thinking  that  the  wonderful  motion-:,  revolutions  and 
order  of  the  many  and  great  heavenly  bodies,  no  part 
of  which  is  impaired  by  the  countless  and  infinite 
succession  of  ages,  must  be  governed  and  directed  by 
some  supreme  Intelligent  Being." 
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always  a  better  man  for  reading 
Cicero."  Unlike  most  ancient  writers, 
Cicero  never  offends  the  finest  sense 
of  delicacy.  In  his  speeches,  some- 
times he  used  intemperate  language 
and  spoke  plainly  of  monstrous  sins, 
but  in  his  writings  you  see  purity 
itself.  They  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  our  day  with  perfect  safety.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 
In  his  writings  you  see  a  desire  to 
know  the  highest  good  for  man ;  but 
this  remained  for  one  greater  than 
any  philosopher  to  give  to  the  world 
in  all  its  force  and  power.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Galilean  peasant  to 


show,  not  only  beauty  of  precept,  but 
perfection  of  life,  coupled  with  an  un- 
selfishness which  has  ever  made  His 
enemies  wonder.  But  though  Cicero 
wrote  beautiful  philosophy,  and  gave 
golden  rules  of  integrity  and  virtue,  he 
did  not  profess  to  be  a  moral  teacher. 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman,  yet 
he  saw  the  root  of  all  the  trouble  in 
Rome.  It  was  an  utter  want  of  moral 
principle.  This  made  him  tremble  for 
the  future  of  the  State,  and  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  best 
Greek  literature  in  order  to  teach  his 
countrymen  the  true  philosophy  of 
morality.  In  such  a  light  let  us  think 
of  Cicero,  and  so  leave  him. 


k 


"What  is  your  education,  with  all  its  in- 
tellectual completeness,"  says  an  able  writer, 
*'if  it  does  not  secure  that  the  child  shall 
become  the  true  man,  the  pure  friend,  the 
worthy  parent,  the  noble  citizen,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  exemplary  Christian?"  We 
answer,  nothing.  But  that  this  end  can  be 
obtained  the  internal  management  of  a  school 
must  be  favourable;  it  must  not,  in  fact,  be 
hostile  nor  contradictory.  This  end  is  not 
obtained  by  pure  precept.  It  will  not  do 
to  give  long  and  frequent  lectures  from  the 
desk,  for  example,  if  in  the  next  moment  we 
are  tearing  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  child 
to  pieces  by  calling  it  a  dunce,  a  clown,  a 
blockhead,  or  for  some  trivial  misdemeanor 
which  some  one  committed,  closeting  it  for 
half  an  hour  to  make  it  tell  on  its  companion. 
Oh,  the  trifles  that  are  magnified,  and  the 
little  things  that  absorb  the  attention  of  our 
school  officers,  and  the  real  acts  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  that  take  place  within  the 
walls  of  a  school,  make  me  think  that  we 
teachers  as  a  class  are  the  most  unbending 
and  narrow-minded  beings  that  exist  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  !  The  rule  of  ihe  Sultans, 
Czars,  and  Caesars  was  nothing  to  it.  The 
allowances  that  we  make  for  one  another 
in  every-day  life  are  never  thought  of  here 
where  they  are  most  needed,  and  where  the 
child  is  trying  to  learn.     Were  a  State  gov- 


erned as  many  a  school  is  conducted,  there 
would  be  open  rebellion — the  tyranny  could 
not  be  endured.  What  passes  for  order  is 
often  the  most  absolute  despotism  and  op- 
pression.— Journal  of  Education. 


The  Desired  End. — The  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  that  education  should  consist  in 
the  development  of  the  faculties,  rather  than 
in  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  more 
and  more  insisted  upon  by  practical  thinkers. 
The  London  Lancet  says  that  it  may  appear 
a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  simple  and  plain  state- 
ment of  fact,  that  a  man  may  be  well  edu- 
cated and  yet  know  little  or  nothing.  The 
best  intellectual  organism  is  not  that  which 
has  been  most  heavily  charged  with  informa- 
tion, but  that  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  the  faculty  or  power  of  finding  facts 
at  pleasure,  and  using  them  logically  and 
with  prompt  ability.  A  ready  wit,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  is  incomparably  better 
than  a  loaded  brain. — N.   Y.  Tribune. 


Morals  in  the  School. — The  State 
cannot  afford  to  educate  the  mind  of  a  bad 
child  without  correcting  his  morals.  That  is 
putting  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  maniac. 
Intelligence  has  no  moral  character.  It 
makes  men  neither  better  nor  worse,  except 
in  the  sense  that  any  weapon  may  do  so. — 
Rev.  R.  T.  Hall,  Ohio, 
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UNIVERSITY  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchv,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


UNIVERSITY   OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1882. 

Junior  Matriculation, 

TRIGONOMETRY — HONORS. 

Examiner — A.  K.  Blackadar,  B.A. 

I.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Common 
and  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  any  number*. 

Write  down  the  characteristics  of  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  6,  5320,  and  .0042,  and 
prove  that  your  results  are  correct. 

lf^=/ 


log. 


and  z  —  e 


log^jj' 


Icgg  z 


find  X  and  y. 


prove  that  x  —  e 

2.  Perform   the   following  operations   by 
means  of  logarithms : 

(i)  What  per  cent,  of  $119,048  is  $300? 

(2)  cos  ^=sin  148°  tan  125°,  find  A. 

(3)  2^. 3^  =  252 
^qV-x  —  loooo 

3.  Prove  the  formulae  : 

(i)  tan  A  +  coi  A  —  stc  A  cosec  A. 
(2)  %\n  {A+B)  —  s\nA  coi  B-'fCOsA  sm  B. 
Show  by  a  geometrical  demonstration  that 
sin  (A-\-B)  =  s\Ti  .4+2  sin  ^i^cos  {A  +  ^B). 

4.  Find  the  value  of  sin  30°  and  cot  15°. 
Find  X  from  the  equation 

tan  jc  +  cot  2jc=2. 

5.  In  any  triangle  prove  the  formulae : 


(i)  tan  ^A. 


a  cos  B  +  b  cos  A 
^^'  a  sin  B  +  b  sin  A 


\{s-b){s-c) 
>     s{s-a) 

^[cotB  +  coiA). 


6.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  given 
the  area  =  246.458,  ^  =  39°  9',  find  a,  b,  B. 

7.  Having  given 

^  =  49°  9'  50",  ^  =  387.465,  ^  =  245.985; 
find 

(1)  a,  B,  C. 

(2)  Area  of  the  triangle. 

(3)  Radius  of  inscribed  circle. 

8.  (a)  If  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  in 
arithmetical  progression,  show  that  the  radii 
of  the  escribed  circles  are  in  harmonical  pro- 
gression. 

{b)  In  any  triangle,  if  c'^  =  a'^  +  ab,  show 
that  C  =  2A. 


Number. 

Log. 

LOG. 

200000 

301030 

sin  32° 

9.724210 

300000 

477121 

tan  55° 

10.154773 

2.52000 

401400 

cos  40°  49' 

9.878983 

119048 

075721 

tan  39°  9' 

9.910645 

360552 

556968 

cot  24°  34'  55" 

10.339653 

778151 

891064 

sin  49°  9'  50" 

9.878857 

492916 

692773 

tan  26°  1'  26" 

9.688639 

463345 

665904 

sin  39°  23'  39" 

9.802538 

633450 

801709 

sin  88°  33'  29" 

9.999861 

246458 

391743 

387465 

588232 

245985 

390909 

141480 

150695 

293240 

467228 

170105 

230717 

EUCLID— HONORS. 

1.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the 
exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  two  interior 
and  opposite  angles ;  and  the  three  interior 
angles  of  every  triang'e  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 

In  the  sides  AB,  ^C  of  the  triangle  ABC 
are  taken  points  D  and  E  at  equal  distances 
from  A,  and  a  straight  line  is  drawn  through 
D  and  E  to  meet  BC  produced  in  F.  If 
angle  ABC  is  one-third  of  angle  ACBy  then 
triangle  DFB  will  be  isosceles. 

2.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two 
parts,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
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whole  and  one  of  the  parts  shall  be  equal  to 
the  square  on  the  other  part. 

In  square  A  BCD,  the  side  AB  is  divided 
in  //  so  that  AB.BH-AH*;  AD  is  bisected 
in  £,  and  CD  is  bisected  in  F;  if  £//,  £B, 
^/^ are  joined,  show  that 

£//^  +  //B*  +  B£^  =  2//F*. 

3.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  equilateral 
figure  inscribed  in  a  circle,  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 

A  quadrilateral  A  BCD  is  inscribed  in  a 
circle  such  that  the  diagonals  AC  and  BD 
intersect  at  right  angles  in  the  point  M ; 
show  that  the  straight  line  passing  through 
M  and  the  middle  point  of  AB  will  be  at 
right  angles  to  CD. 

4.  In  a  given  circle  place  a  straight  line, 
equal  to  a  given  straight  line  not  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  the  circle. 

Inscribe  in  a  given  circle  a  chord  CD  of 
given  length,  so  that  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  a  fixed  chord  AB, 

5.  Inscribe  an  equilateral  and  equiangular 
hexagon  in  a  given  circle. 

Two  equal  circles  cut  one  another  in  the 
points  C  and  Z?,  the  circumference  of  the  one 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  other,  if 
the  centres  A  and  B  be  joined,  and  a  circle 
drawn  touching  the  arcs  AC,  BC,  and  the 
straight  line  AB,  prove  its  radius  =  §^i9. 

6.  Triangles  and  parallelograms  of  the 
same  altitude  are  one  to  another  as  their 
bases. 

7.  Equal  triangles  which  have  one  angle 
of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other, 
have  their  sides  about  the  equal  angles  re- 
ciprocally proportional;  and  triangles  which 
have  one  angle  in  the  one  equal  to  one  angle 
in  the  other,  and  their  sides  about  the  equal 
angles  reciprocally  proportional,  are  equal  to 
one  another. 

From  the  points  A,  C,  in  the  triangle  ABC, 
are  drawn  parallel  straight  lines  AD,  CF 
without  the  triangle  to  meet  the  opposite 
sides  produced  in  the  points  D  and  F ;  show 
that  the  triangle  DBF  is  equal  to  the  tri- 
angle ABC. 

In  what  direction  must  the  parallel  lines 
AD,  C/^be  drawn  in  order  that  the  triangle 
FBD  may  be  similar  to  the  triangle  ABC? 


8.  In  right-angled  triangles,  the  rectilineal 
figure  described  upon  the  side  opposite  to 
the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  similar  and 
similarly  described  figures  upon  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angle. 

9.  If  squares  be  described  on  the  sides  of 
a  triangle  and  their  centres  joined,  the  area 
of  the  triangle  so  formed  exceeds  the  area  of 
the  given  triangle  by  one-eighth  part  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY    EXAMINATION,    1882. 

Intermediate. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  A  beam  14  feet  long  is  supported  at 
both  ends;  a  weight  of  1200  pounds  is  sus- 
pended 4  feet  from  the  centre.  Find  the 
pressure  at  each  point  of  support.  (Weight 
of  beam  to  be  neglected.) 

2.  What  power  (in  pounds)  is  required  to 
draw  a  train  of  cars,  weighing  158  tons,  up  a 
railway  grade  rising  10  inches  in  every  100 
feet?     (Friction  to  be  neglected.) 

3.  Given  the  diameters  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders of  a  hydrostatic  press  and  the  force  ap- 
plied to  the  piston,  determine  the  pressure 
produced. 

4.  A  man  exerting  all  his  strength  can  just 
raise  230  pounds.  What  would  be  the  weight 
of  a  stone  (spec.  gr.  2.9)  which  he  could  just 
raise  under  water  ? 

5.  To  what  height  will  glycerine  (spec. 
gr.  1.27)  rise  in  a  Toricellian  tube  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  30.5  inches,  spec.  gr. 
of  mercury  being  14? 

6.  Describe  a  simple  experiment  to  illus- 
trate 

(i.)  The  buoyancy  of  the  air,  and 
(ii.)  The  variation  of  the  buoyancy,  with 
the  barometric  pressure  of  the  air. 

7.  A  power  of  12  pounds  on  a  wheel,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  8  feet,  balances  a  weight 
of  280  pounds  on  the  axle ;  what  is  the  di- 
ameter of  the  axle,  the  thickness  of  the  rope 
on  the  wheel  being  one  inch,  on  the  axle  two 
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inches?  (The  rope  regarded  as  perfectly 
flexible,  and  the  whole  weight  being  sup- 
posed to  act  along  i's  centre.) 

8.  Describe  Nicholson's  Hydrometer. 

9.  Distinguish  between 
(i.)  Mass  and  weight ; 

(ii.)  Density  and  specific  gravity. 

10.  Define  the  term  "equilibrium,"  and 
distinguish  between  stable  and  unstable  equi- 
librium. 

1 1 .  Demonstrate  that  two  liquids  will  be  in 
equilibrium  in  communicating  vessels  when 
the  altitudes  of  their  columns  are  to  each 
other  inversely  as  their  specific  gravities. 

EUCLID. 

(Usual  abbreviations  permitted.) 

1.  A  parallelogram  is  a  rectilineal  figure 
whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  whose 
opposite  angles  are  equal. 

Show  clearly  what  is  deficient  and  what 
redundant  in  this  definition. 

2.  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  to- 
gether equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Prove  this ;  and  by  its  means  show  how  to 
divide  a  right  angle  into  three  equal  parts. 

3.  Triangles  upon  the  same  base  and  be- 
tween the  same  parallels  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

Prove  this;  and  thence  show  how  to 
change  an  irregular  four-sided  figure  into  an 
equal  triangle. 

4.  Given  three  straight  lines,  show  how  to 
construct  a  triangle  having  these  lines  for 
sides.  Can  it  always  be  done?  Explain 
fully. 

5.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  also 
cut  into  two  unequal  parts,  give  the  relations 
existing  among  the  segments  as  expressed 
in  two  propositions  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Euclid,  and  prove  one  of  these  propositions. 

6.  Do  one  only  of  the  following : — 

{a)  \{  A,  B,  C  be  the  angular  points  of  a 
triangle,  find  an  expression  for  the  perpen- 
dicular from  A  upon  the  side  BC  in  terms  of 
the  sides. 

{b)  If  from  any  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  two  lines  are  drawn  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  diameter,  the  sum  of  the  squares 
upon  these  lines  is  constant;  and  the  angle 


contained  by  these  lines  is  a  right  angle.    [No 
reference  to  Euclid,  Bk.  III.] 

7.  What  proposition  of  the  Second  Book 
would  be  formed  from  Euclid  II.  12,  by 
bringing  the  vertex  A  down  to  the  point  D 
in  the  side  BC  produced? 


The  solution  to  question  8,  Intermediate 
Examination,  was  omitted  in  the  July- August 
number.     Both  are  now  inserted  : 

8.  A  sells  an  article  at  a  certain  advance 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  to  B,  who,  in  turn,  at 
the  same  advance  per  cent.,  disposes  of  it  for 
$19,  finding  that  had  he  sold  for  $13  he 
would  have  lost  per  cent,  i  J  of  what  he  now 
gains  per  cent.  What  did  A  pay  for  the 
article  ? 

As  regards  B^  per  question,  $19  -  profit  = 
$13  +  1  profit;  .-.  profit  =  $|;  .*.  cost  to 
B  is  $i6J.  Hence  advance  per  cent,  is  ^9°  J 
therefore  A  paid  for  the  article  $I4-j7T' 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1882. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (i.)  Name  in  order,  beginning  at  the 
north  and  ending  at  Mexico,  the  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  on  the  eastern  side  of  North 
America  that  possess  one  or  more  sea- 
ports;  (ii.)  name  an  important  seaport  in 
each  ;  (iii.)  state  the  chief  export  or  exports 
from  each  such  seaport ;  and  (iv.),  if  it  is  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of,  or  upon  a  large  river, 
name  that  river. 

2.  (i.)  Contrast  the  physical  characteristics 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Europe. 
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(ii.)  Arrange  the  governments  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  states  under  the  following 
heads  : — Republics,  Limited  Monarchies, 
Absolute  Monarchies. 

3.  (i.)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Hindostan; 
(ii. )  mark  on  it  the  names  and  courses  of 
three  important  rivers,  and  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  and  of 
four  large  cities. 

4.  (i.)  Name  five  African  lakes;  and  (ii.) 
state  with  regard  to  each  whether  it  is  north 
of,  south  of,  or  on  the  equator. 

5.  Explain  why,  though  Canada  is  nearer 
the  sun  in  January  than  in  July,  the  weather 
is  warmer  in  the  latter  month. 

COMPOSITION. 


Write  out  the  sense  of  the  following  pas- 
sage in  good  prose  : — 

EPITAPH    ON    A  JACOBITE. 

To  my  true  king  I  offered  free  from  stain 
Courage  and  faith  ;  vain  faith,  and  courage 

vain. 
For   him,  I   threw   lands,   honours,   wealth 

away. 
And  one  dear  hope,  that  was  more  prized 

than  they. 
For  him  I  languished  in  a  foreign  clime, 
Gray-haired  with  sorrow  in  my  manhood's 

prime  ; 
Heard    on    Lavernia   Scargill's  whispering 

trees. 
And  pined  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  Tees  ; 
Beheld    each    night    my  home    in   fevered 

sleep, 
Each    morning  started  from    the  dream  to 

weep  ; 
Till  God,  who  saw  me  tried  too  sorely,  gave 
The  resting-place  I  asked,  an  early  grave. 
Oh  thou,  whom  chance  leads  to  this  nameless 

stone, 
From  that  proud  country  which  was  once  my 

own. 
By  those  white  cliffs  I  never  more  must  see, 
By  that  dear  language  which  I  spake  like 

thee, 
Forget  all  feuds,  and  shed  one  English  tear 
O'er  English  dust.    A  broken  heart  lies  here. 
— Macaulay, 

II. 

{a)  Sketch  the  line  of  argument  in  the 
"Deserted  Village,"  or 

[b)  Write  a  short  essay  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  : 


(i.)  The  relative  advantage  of  life  in  the 
country  and  in  large  cities. 

(ii.)  How  far  do  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  go  hand-in-hand?  Illustrate  by 
historical  examples. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1.  Explain  the  terms  Folio,  Cash,  Trial 
Balance,  Posting,  Bills  Receivable,  Sundries, 
Consignment. 

2.  Write  out  the  general  forms  of  a  Prom- 
issory Note,  a  Draft,  and  a  Bill  of  Exchange. 

3.  Define  the  terms  Profit  and  Loss, 
Stock,  Excise,  Bill  of  Entry,  Drawback, 
Dividend. 

4.  What  is  the  general  rule  of  Debiting 
and  Crediting? 

5.  Journalize  the  following  :  — 
{a)  I  receive  a  legacy  of  $1,000. 

((5)  Borrowed  $500,  for  which  I  give  my 
note  due  three  months  hence. 

{c)  Took  a  promissory  note  in  payment  of 
debt  of  $100 ;  discounted  same  ;  net  pro- 
ceeds $97. 

{d)  Sold  Mdse.  amounting  to  $1,000,  for 
which  I  received  $500  Cash,  Cheque  on 
Bank  of  Montreal  for  $200,  Note  at  60  days 
for  Balance. 

(<?)  Commenced  business  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000  cash,  $2,000  in  Bills  Receivable, 
$2,000  borrowed  from  A.  B. 


FRENCH. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1882. 

Junior  Matrictdation. 

FRENCH — PASS. 

Examiner — J.  L.  McDougall,  M.A. 
I. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  as  to  agreement 
of  the  adjective  in  English  and  French? 

2.  What  are  the  uses  of  tti  zxv^vous  ? 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  oi parler^  avotr, 
ttre,  s'enniiyer. 

4.  Name   five  prepositions  which  denote 
place. 

5.  When  is  the  subjunctive  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  indicative? 
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II. 

Translate : 

1.  You  are  neither  entirely  right  nor  en- 
tirely wrong. 

2.  They  have  a  few  more. 

3.  Does  he  walk  as  far  as  I  ? 

4.  No,  he  remains  at  home,  he  has  sore 
eyes. 

5.  Will  you  lend  them  to  me  ? 

6.  Mr.  Thompson  intends  making  an  ex- 
tended journey  by  rail  this  summer. 

7.  Have  you  received  the  money  which 
you  needed  ? 

8.  He  assures  me  that  he  has  not  had 
them. 

9.  I  have  now  a  room  behind,  but  I  shall 
soon  get  one  in  front. 

10.  Good  singing  attracts  almost  every- 
body. 

in. 

Translate : 

Autour  de  moi  tout  faisait  silence.  Au 
dehors  seulement  une  pluie  glacee  balayait 
les  toits  et  roulait  avec  de  longues  rumeurs 
dans  les  goutti^res  sonores.  Par  instants, 
une  rafale  courait  sous  les  tuiles  qui  s'entre- 
froissaient  avec  un  bruit  de  castagnettes,  puis 
elle  s'engouffrait  dans  le  corridor  desert. 
Alors  un  petit  fremissement  voluptueux  par- 
courait  mes  veines,  je  ramenais  sur  moi  les 
pans  de  ma  vieille  robe  de  chambre  ouatee, 
j'enfon9ais  sur  mes  yeux  ma  toque  de  velours 
rape,  et,  me  laissant  glisser  plus  profonde- 
ment  dans  mon  fauteuil,  les  pieds  caresses 
par  la  chaude  lueur  qui  brillait  a  Iravers  la 
porte  du  poele,  je  m'abandonnais  ^  une  sen- 
sation de  bien-etre  avivee  par  la  conscience 
de  la  tempete  qui  bruissait  au  dehors.  Mes 
regards  noyes  dans  une  sorte  de  vapeur  er- 
raient  sur  tous  les  details  de  mon  paisible 
interieur;  ils  allaient  de  mes  gravures  k  ma 
bibliotheque,  en  glissant  sur  la  petit  causeuse 
de  toile  de  Perse,  sur  les  rideaux  blancs  la 
couchette  de  fer,  sur  le  easier  aux  cartons 
depareilles,  humbles  archives  de  la  man- 
sarde!  puis,  revenant  au  livre  que  je  tenais  a 
la  main,  ils  s'effor9aient  de  ressaisir  le  fil  de 
lecture  interrompue. — Souvestre,  Un  Philoso- 
phe  sous  les  Toils ,  p.  196. 


1.  Distinguish  between  Autour  and  aUn- 
tour ;  dans  and  en. 

2.  Name  the  verb  corresponding  in  each 
case  to  pluie^  sonores,  frSmisseitient^  vieille^ 
lueur ^  sensation^  details,  gravures^  blancs ^ 
lecture. 

IV. 

Translate  : 

The  newspapers  and  letters  are  there  also, 
but  all  interest  is  centred  on  one  which  Mrs. 
Forester  is  reading  from  her  son  Roland. 
There  is  such  rejoicing  over  it,  for  it  tells 
very  modestly  of  his  success  at  Cambridge, 
and  tears  come  into  the  mother's  eyes  as  she 
reads,  "Dearest  mother,  I  feel  I  owe  this 
success  to  your  training."  The  two  sisters, 
in  their  glee,  dance  round  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Forester,  who  has  risen  and  is  standing  be- 
hind his  wife's  chair,  says,  "Well  earned 
praise,  my  dearest  love;  but  come,  girls, 
there  is  a  time  to  dance  and  a  time  to  sit 
still;  so  come  to  breakfast,  for  I  am  going 
to  be  at  home  to-day,  and  have  a  world  of 
business  on  my  hands." 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS.    1882. 

Intermediate. 

I. — Grammar  and  Composition. 

1.  Slate  the  principal  rules  for  forming 
the  feminine  of  adjectives,  and  give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

2.  Give  two  sentences  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  pronoun  on,  and  state  when 
on  takes  /'  before  it. 

3.  Explain  fully,  with  examples,  how  ques- 
tions are  asked  in  French. 

4.  Write  out  the  indicative  mood  of  the 
verb  y  avoir ^  and  the  subjunctive  mood  of 

falloir.     Give  the  principal  parts  of  ouvrir^ 
tenir,  naitre,  croire,  dire. 

5.  State  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  ad- 
verbs in  -ment  from  adjectives,  with  ex- 
amples. 

6.  Give  the  meanings  and  plurals  of  chef- 
lieu,  Hotel-Dieu,  chef-d^ceuvre,  cog-ct-Pdne, 
contre-coup,  passe-partout. 
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7.  When  are  I,  thou,  he,  they  (m.)  ren- 
dered into  French  by  moi^  tot,  lui,  eux  ? 

8.  State  the  principal  rules  for  the  use  of 
the  subjunctive  mood. 

9.  Translate  into  French : 
{a)  With  whom  do  you  live? 

(3)  There  are  in  France  eighty-six  capitals 
of  departments. 

(c)   What  I  fear,  is  to  displease  you. 

{d)  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will 
obtain  the  prize. 

[e)  Gently,  sir;  speak  of  him  with  more 
respect. 

10.  Translate  into  French  : 

Louis  the  Ninth  appeared  a  prince  des- 
tined to  reform  Europe,  if  Europe  could  have 
been  reformed;  to  make  France  triumphant 
and  well  governed;  and  to  be  in  everything 
the  model  of  men.  His  piety,  which  was 
that  of  an  anchorite  (anachorete),  did  not 
take  away  from  him  any  kingly  virtue.  He 
knew  how  to  harmonize  (accorder)  profound 
policy  with  strict  justice,  and  perhaps  he  is 
the  only  sovereign  who  deserves  this  praise. 

II. — SOUVESTRE:  Un  Philosophe  sous  Us 
Toits. 
Translate  : 

(a)  Qu'irai-je  faire,  moi,  au  milieu  de  ces 
hardis  aventuriers  de  la  finance  !  Pauvre 
moineau  ne  sous  les  toits,  je  craindrais  tou- 
jours  I'ennemi  qui  se  cache  dans  le  coin 
obscur ;  prudent  travailleur,  je  penserais  au 
luxe  de  la  voisine  si  subitement  evanoui ; 
observateur  timide,  je  me  rappellerais  les 
fleurs  lentement  elevees  par  le  vieux  soldat, 
ou  la  boutique  devastee  pour  avoir  change 
de  maitres  !  Loin  de  moi  les  festins  au-dessus 
desquels  pendent  des  epees  de  Damocles. 
Je  suis  un  rat  des  champs ;  je  veux  manger 
mes  noix  et  mon  lard  assaisonnes  par  la 
securite. 

1.  craindrais — parse  and  give  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  verb. 

2.  Loin  de  moi,  etc.     Supply  the  verb. 

3.  Des  ep^es  de  Damocles.  Je  suis  un 
rat  des  champs.     Explain  the  allusions. 

Translate  : 

(b)  Enivre  par  I'air  libre,  par  la  penetrante 

24 


senteur  de  la  scve  en  travail,  par  les  parfums 
des  chevre-feuilles,  il  marchait  jusqu'i  ce  que 
la  faim  et  la  fatigue  se  fissent  sentir.  Alors 
il  s'asseyait  a  la  lisii:re  d'un  fourr^  ou  d'un 
ruisseau  :  le  cresson  d'eau,  les  fraises  des  bois, 
les  mQres  des  haies,  lui  faisaient  tour  a  tour 
un  festin  rustique;  il  cueillait  quelques 
plantes,  lisait  quelques  pages  de  Florian  alors 
dans  sa  premiere  vogue,  de  Gessner  qui 
venait  d'etre  traduit,  ou  de  Jean-Jacques 
dont  il  possedait  trois  volumes  d^pareill^s. 
La  journee  se  passait  dans  ces  alternatives 
d'activite  et  de  repos,  de  recherches  et  de 
reveries,  jusqu'^  ce  que  le  soleil,  a  son  declin, 
I'avertit  de  reprendre  la  route  de  la  grande 
ville  ou  il  arrivait,  les  pieds  meurtris  et  pou- 
dreux,  mais  le  coeur  rafraichi  pour  toute  une 
semaine. 

1.  Lisait  quelques  pages.    Distinguish  from 
lisait  des  pages. 

2.  Venait  d'etre.     Distinguish  from  venait 
k  etre. 

3.  Avertit.     Parse. 

4.  Write  short  notes  on  Florian,  Gessner, 
Jean-Jacques. 

De  Fivas'  Reader. 

Translate  : 

La  cigale,  ayant  chante 

Tout  I'ete, 
Se  trouva  fort  depourvue 
Quand  la  bise  fut  venue  : 
Pas  un  seul  petit  morceau 
De  mouche  ou  de  vermisseau. 
EUe  alia  crier  famine 
Chez  la  fourmi  sa  voisine. 
La  priant  de  lui  preter 
Quelque  grain  pour  subsister 
Jusqu'a  la  saison  nouvelle. 
Je  vous  paierai,  lui  dit-elle, 
Avant  TaoAt,  foi  d'animal, 
Interet  et  principal. 
La  fourmi  n'est  pas  pretense  ; 
C'est  la  son  moindre  defaut. 
Que  faisiez-vous  au  temps  chaud  ? 
Dit-elle  k  cette  emprunteuse. 
— Nuit  et  jour  a  tout  venant 
Je  chantais,  ne  vous  deplaise. 
— Vous  chantiez  !  J 'en  suis  fort  aise. 
He  bien,  dansez  maintenant. 

1.  Parse  depourvue,  venue,  foi,  deplaise. 

2.  Compare  petit,  chaud,  moindre. 

3.  J 'en  suis  fort  aise.     Explain  "en"  by 
a  phrase  in  French  equivalent  in  meaning. 
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SCIENCE. 

Geo.  Dickson,  M.A,,  and  R.  B.  Hare,  Ph.D., 

Hamilton,  Editors. 


UNIVERSITY    OF   TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1882. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

MEDICINE — CHEMISTRY — HONORS. 

Examiner,  W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.,  M.B. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  compounds  of 
hydrogen  with  chlorine  sulphur,  nitrogen, 
and  silicon. 

2.  Define  the  terms,  "acid,"  "alkali," 
'  *  base, "  "  salt."     Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  How  many  grains  of  nitre  are  required 
to  yield  one  kilogram  of  nitric  acid  ? 

4.  Express  by  an  equation  the  reaction 
that  occurs  where  sulphuric  acid  is  heated 
with  copper. 

5.  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  the 
composition  of  carbon  dioxide. 

6.  How  many  litres  of  carbon  dioxide  at 
0°  C.  and  jSC"""  Bar.  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  one  kilogram  of  marble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  ? 

H=i,  0  =  16,  N  =  i4,  Ca  =  40,  C=i2,  CI 

=  35-5- 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

INTERMEDIATE,  1882. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  A  specimen  of  water  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  One  part  was  then  boiled  for 
some  time.  To  this  and  the  unboiled  por- 
tion, contained  in  separate  bottles,  a  small 
quantity  of  finely  powdered  chalk  was  added. 
Upon  agitation  it  was  found  that  the  boiled 
portion  had  become  milky,  the  unboiled  por- 
tion remained  clear,  the  chalk  having  dis- 
solved.    Explain  the  cause  of  this  difference. 

2.  How  much  sulphur  dioxide,  by  weight, 
can  be  obtained  by  burning  25  grains  of  sul- 
phur in  sufficient  oxygen  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  following  gases  should  be 
collected  by  upward  3.nd  which  by  downward 
displacement  :  Chlorine,  Carbon  Dioxide, 
Hydrogen,  Sulphur  Dioxide,  Ammonia  ? 


4.  A  quantity  of  alcohol,  contained  in  an 
evaporating  dish,  was  ignited  and  the  burn- 
ing liquid  poured  through  wire  gauze  held 
over  a  beaker.  The  flame  was  by  this  pro- 
cess confined  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  wire 
gauze,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  col- 
lected unignited  in  the  beaker.  State  the 
principle  upon  which  the  success  of  this  ex- 
periment depends. 

5.  Assign  reasons  for  assuming  that  the 
atmosphere  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  but 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

6.  Describe  the  physical  changes  which 
sulphur  undergoes  in  being  heated  to  440°  C 

7.  Write  out  the  equation  representing  the 
reaction  taking  place  in  the  preparation  of 
nitrogen  dioxide,  and  represent  by  diagram 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  its  elimination 
and  collection. 

8.  A  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  spirits 
of  turpentine  when  plunged  into  a  jar  con- 
taining dry  chlorine  ignites.     Explain. 

9.  (i.)  Write  out  the  equation  represent- 
ing the  reaction  in  preparing  carbon  dioxide 
from  calcium  carbonate  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

(ii.)  How  much,  by  weight,  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  required  to  furnish  12  litres  of 
carbonate  dioxide,  measured  at  0°  C.  and 
760°^-  P.  ? 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1882. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

GREEK   GRAMMAR — HONORS. 

Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 

1.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  terms,  me- 
tathesis, coronis  perispomenon,  anastrophe, 
stem,  tmesis. 

2.  Decline  j/aCs,'^x'*>J'y*P*5»  """P* 

3'    Compare  /neVos,  rreVrj?,  -niiav,  Taxu5,  i/zevS^s. 

4.  Write  out  fully  the  perf.  ind.  pass,  of 
c^acVw  :  plupf.  ind.  pass,  of  aAAa<r<rw  '•  the  aorist 
pass  subj.  of  a4)n)/iAi. 
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5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following 

verbs:  a\i<ricoft.ai ;  ciirrw;  p\tu<TKto ;  yafLtitt ;  fiiai- 
Tata  ;    KTtlvm  ;   peo). 

6.  (rt)  When  the  subject  nominative  is  the 
first,  second,  or  third  personal  pronoun,  it  is 
usually  omitted  except  for  emphasis.  Ex- 
plain fully  the  reason  of  this  rule-     Ex.  \iyo>, 

Aeyeis,  Aeyet,  etC. 

{i>)  Analyse   the   formation  of  the  words 

^poTOs,  ire<t>v<av,  ipptov,  fxaWov,  eini. 

7.  Translate  into  Greek  : 

{a)  They  do  whatever  they  please. 

{/>)  If  we  do  not  fight,  they  will  revolt. 

(c)  If  he  had  not  wished  to  give  certain 
things,  he  would  not  have  given  them. 

(d)  They  asked  whether  they  should  give 
up  the  city. 

GREEK — ARTS   AND   MEDICINE. 

Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 

I. 
Translate : 

(a)  KXeapx^x:  8k  ctTre  raSe.  %vix(Bov- 
Xevo)  eyw  rov  avhpa  tovtov  eKTroSwv  Trotet- 
a-Qat  u)s  Ta^^tara,  w?  ijltjkctl  Sir]  tovtov 
(f>v\dTT€(T6ai,  dXXa  (TXo)<.r]  rj  rjfuv  to  /cara 
TOVTOV  elvat  tov<;  e^eAovras  cfaXovs  tov- 
Tovs  €v  TTOtetr.  TavTT^  Sk  TTJ  yvoifxri  ecfirj 
/cat  TOv<;  oAAovs  TrpocrOecrOaL    Mera  ravra 

K€\€VOVTO<;  K.VpOV  iX(ij3oVTO  T^?  ^0)Vr}<i  TOV 

*0p6vTr]v  iiTL  OavaTio  a-rravTes  ava^dvTes, 
Koi  ol  cnryycvcts'  cTra  Sk  i^rjyov  avTov 
ols  Trpo<T€Td)(6r).  'ETret  8k  elSov  avTOV 
o'lTrep  TrpoaOev  Trpoa-eKvvovVy  koL  t6t€ 
7rpo(r€Kvvr}(Tav,  KatVep  ctSores  otl  ctti 
OdvaTOv  dyoLTO.  'ETret  8k  ets  tyjv  'Apra- 
TTttTOV  (TK7]vr]v  elcrq)(Orj  tov  Trto-rorarov 
Twv  Ku/oov  a-Kr]7rT0V)(it)V,  fxeTo.  tuvtu  ovre 
^wvTa  *Op6vTr]v  ovtc  TedvrjKOTa  ovScts 
€l8€  ttwttotc,  ov8k  OTTWS  aTTe^ttvcv  ovSctg 
ctSo)?  lAeyev  etKa^ov  8e  oAXoi  oAAws*  Td<f>o^ 
8k  ov8el<i  TrcoTTorc  avTOV  i(f>dv7]. 

— Xenophon,  Anab,,  I.,  c.  6. 

1.  Farse  jrposde'aOat,  eAa/SovTO,  ^ciiojs,  ei<r^x^^» 

2.  Tttxio-Ta,  ^tAos.  Give  the  other  degrees 
of  comparison. 

3.  iiivra..  Write  out  fully  the  present  in- 
dicative and  present  infinitive,  active  voice. 

II. 
Translate : 

{b)  4>av€pos  8'  rjv  koX  et  rt's  ti  ayajSov 


I  ^  KaKOl/  7rOt7)o-<l€V  aUTOV,  VIKUV  7r€ip<0/AC- 
j  VO?*  Kttt  €V)(y]V  8t  TlV€<i  aVTOV  i$€<f>€pov 
j    ws  €u;(otTO  Too'ouTOi'  ;j(poi'0»'  ^rjv  IcTTt  VLK(jrrf 

Kttt  TOVS  €V  Kttt  TOVS  KttKW?  TTOtOt'l'TaS  dA<^0- 

fievos.  Kat  yap  ovv  TrA-ticrrot  8r)  avraJ 
cvt'  y€  avSpL  TUiV  icf)  r}fxC)v  iTredyfirj^av  kol 
Xprjp-a-Ta  kox  ttoAci?  Kat  to.  kavToiV  rroj/aara 
irpoia-OaL.  Ov  fiev  8r)  ov8k  tovt  dv  Tt5 
ctTToi  wq  T0v<;  KaKovpyovs  koL  d8iKov?  efa 
KOTayckdv,  aXX*  d<f>€LoiaTaTa  TrdvTiDV  eri- 
fioipetTo.      noA.A.aKts  8*  ^v  t8€tv  Trapa  ras 

0rT€t/?O/>t€VaS    68ovq    KOi    TToSOiV  KoL    ;(€tptOV 

Kat  6cf)0a\fM(ji)v  o-T€pnfj,€vovq  dvOpdiTrov^' 
uiCTT  iv  Trj  Kvpov  dp^rj  cyevcro  Kat  EA* 
Xryi/t  Kai  j^ap^dpio  fxr)8kv  dSiKOvvTL  dScojs 
TTopcveo-^at  oTrot  rts  •^^cAci',  t^ovTi  o,  tl 
Trpo)(wpoLT].  Tov<s  ye  pavTOi  dya6ov<s  ei9 
TToAc/xoi/  w/xo\6yrjTO  8ta^€pdiaws  Ttp,dv. 
— /^.,  c.  9. 

1.  Parse  ela,  i^Eif,  e^oi^i,  »rpox«poiT}. 

2.  irpafeiai',  vikwi).  Write  down  the  other 
forms. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  iva- 
/3a<ri5  ?  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  expedition 
up  to  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

III. 
Translate : 

Tr)v  5'  i7ju,et/3eT'  enei-ra  fieya<;  Kopv9aio\oi  'EfCTwp 
"  Mjj  joioi  oivov  aetpe  fie\i<t>pova,  noTvia.  jUTJrep, 
yirj  jot'  aTToyuicosjj?,  /xeVos  5'  oLAk^s  tc  Aadw/xai. 
Xeport  5'  aj'iTTTOKrti'  Ait  Aet/Seti/  aLfloTra  oivoc 
'A^o/aaf  ovSe  nj)  etrri  >c€Aaii'e(/)6i  Kpofi.'wi'i 
A'ifxaTi  KoX  Auflpoj  TreTroAaYju.eVoj'  evxerdaaOai. 
*AAAa  (TU  ^ter  rrpos  ^i)6f  'Adrji/aiij?  ayeAetTjs 
'Ep;^eo  <ri)i/  flueecrati',  aoAAt'crcrao'a  yepatas. 
Ilg'jrAoj'  6',  OS  Ti's  TOi  x*P'-*<^^''^'''°5  '7fie  /xe'yiaTOS 
'EcTTii'  ej*!  ju.eyap<^  icat  TOi  ttoAv  (/>lATaTOs  avTi7, 
Tbv  des  'Afliji'aiTj?  ejrt  ■yovi'acrti'  ijuKo/xoio, 
Kal  oi  wrro<rxe'erdai  Svo/caifieKa  /Sous  evi  vrjiZ 
'Hi/is  i\K€<jTa<;  cepevcre/xej',  ac  k'  eAeT/aij 
'Acttv  T6  (cat  Tpdiiav  aAo^ovs  <«t"i  v^irta  TCKva, 
At  <ev  TuSeos  viov  dn-dcrxH    I^iow  'P'??) 
'A'ypioi'  atxM'jTTji'  Kparfpbv  fiT^ariapa  (^ojSoio. 
'AAAa  au  /xev  Trpos  vr^ov  'AflrjvaiSjs  ayeAetTjs 
'Epxew  eyw  Se  Ilaptf  joteTeAeuo-Ojutat,  cx^pa  KoAeacru), 
At  k'  efle'Ajjo"'  etjroi'Tos  a>coue'/u,ei/*  ui<r  /«e  ot  aCdt 
Tata  xai'Of  M'6y<»  7<ip  /'^t*'  'OAujLtJrios  eTp«<^e  Jrij/u.a 
Tpoiai  re  #cat  npia/L<.<i>  /u-eyaA^ropt  Toto  re  naiaiv^ 
Ei  Kcifoi'Jye  i6oiju,t  KareAfloi'T'  'Ai'fios  etaw, 
<>aiT)v  Ke  (^pei/'  arepnov  ot^u'os  iic\€\a9f<T9ax." 

—Homer,  Iliad,  VI.,  263-285. 

1.  KaOoifiat,  viro<;xe<T9at.,  <^avoi,  erpe<^c,  de's. 

2.  jLte  /ot*  ajToyvtuio-us.  Express  this,  using  the 
imperative  mood. 

3.  Point  out  the  Epic  forms  in  the  eight 
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first  lines,  and  give  the  corresponding  forms 
in  Attic. 

4-  Scan  lines  274  and  284,  explaining  the 
peculiarities. 

5.  Explain  the  use  and  meaning  of  6,  ^,  t6 
in  Homer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION- 
JANUARY,    1882. 

Examiners — ^J.  S.  Reid,  Esq..  Ll.M.,  M.A., 
and  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E. 


I.  Horcue — Odes,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Translate  into  English : 

A. 

Tu  ne  quaesieris  scire  nefas,  quem  mihi,  quem 

tibi 
Finem  di  dederint,  Leuconoe,  nee  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melius,  quidquid  erit, 

pati! 
Seu  piures  hiemes  seu  tribuit  Juppiter  ulti- 

mam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum :    sapias,   vina  liques,   et  spatio 

brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.     Dum  loquimur  fu- 

geret  invida 
^tas :  carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula 

postero. 

B. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis?     Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 
Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 

Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urget !     Cui  Pudor  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas 
Quando  uUum  inveniet  parem  ? 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi  Virgili. 
Tu  frustra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum 
Poscis  Quinctilium  deos. 

Quodsi  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 
Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini, 
Quam  virga  semel  horrida, 

Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere, 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi. 
Durum  :  sed  levius  fit  patientia, 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

C. 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar, 
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Non  trabes  Hymettiae 

Aemunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 
Africa,  neque  Attali 

Ignotus  heres  regiam  occupavi, 
Nee  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae ; 
At  fides  et  ingeni 

Benigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  dives 
Me  petit :  nihil  supra 

Deos  lacesso  nee  potentem  amicum 
Largiora  flagito, 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
Truditur  dies  die, 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae. 
Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulcri 
Immemor  struis  domos 

Marisque  Bails  obstrepentis  urges 
Summovere  litora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 

II.  History  and  Geography. 

1.  State  briefly  what  you  know  about 
Maecenas  and  Agrippa  and  their  relation  to 
Augustus. 

2.  What  connection  was  there  between 
Augustus  and  C.  Julius  Caesar  ? 

3.  To  what  event  does  Horace  allude  in 
speaking  of  Catonis  nubile  letujn  ? 

4.  Who  was  Archytas  ? 

5.  Give  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
What  were  the  powers  engaged  in  it,  and 
what  were  its  results  ? 

6.  Who  is  the  Crispus  Sallustius  to  whom 
the  second  ode  of  the  second  book  is  ad- 
dressed ? 

7.  Define  the  positions  of  Tibur,  Soracte, 
Tarentum,  Rhodes,  Mitylene,  Larissa,  Delos, 
Tempe,  Pindus,  and  Hoemus. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  Italy,  marking  the  posi- 
tions of  the  different  provinces  or  districts 
into  which  it  was  divided  by  Augustus. 

III.  Passages  for  translation  from  books 
not  prescribed : 

I.  Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius. 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  im- 

potens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum. 
Non  omnis  moriar  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam. 

2.  Magnae  fuit  perseverantiae  Livius  Dru- 
sus,  qui  aetatis  viribus  et  acie  oculorum  de- 
fectus  jus  civile  populo  benignissime  inter- 
pretatus  est,  utilissimaque  discere  id  cupien- 
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tibus  monumenta  composuit.  Nam  ut  senem 
ilium  natura,  crecum  facere  fortuna  potuit,  ita 
neutra  interpellare  valuit,  ne  non  animo  et 
videret  et  vigeret. 

LATIN   GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

1.  Decline,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  fons  perennis^  juvenis  demens,  tota 
domus ;  also,  in  the  singular  only,  Aeneas j 
requies,  rete,  tibicen,  as^  prces. 

2.  Mark  the  gender  of  scriba^  sal,  alnus, 
laCi  ^ii^ff  jubar,  ordo,  fascis. 

3.  Parse  sedili,  aucupem,  gruem,  prapeti- 
bus,  ineuntum^  pertimueris.,  illexeritis^  orsu- 
rum. 

4.  Write  down  the  perfect  indicative  (first 
person  singular  only)  and  the  future  parti- 
ciple (nominative  masculine  singular  only) 
corresponding  to  compingo,  implico,  insero, 
restinguo,  avello,  arcesso,  redimo,  percello. 

5.  Give  the  names  for  the  different  frac- 
tions of  the  as, 

6.  Write  down  the  parts  of  inquani  in  use ; 
also  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  jio  and 
potior,  and  the  imperative  oifero. 

7.  Give  the  perfect  indicative  (first  person 
singular  only),  the  supine  (where  it  exists), 


and  infinitive  present,  corresponding  \.oJUcto, 
dirimoy  indulgeo^  emico^  occulo,  parco,  sapio^ 
visa. 

8.  State  the  main  principles  which  deter* 
mine  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

9.  What  constructions  usually  follow  on 
pudet,  persuadere,  mutare,  impedire,  convin- 
cere,  cupidus,  interdicere ,  eripere  f 

10.  Translation  into  Latin. 

[N.B. — Particular  importance  is  attached 
to  the  correct  rendering  of  these  sentences.] 

(a)  The  consul  was  condemned  on  a  capi- 
tal charge. 

(b)  We  have  need  of  masters  to  teach  us 
the  best  accomplishments. 

{c)  I  wish  to  hear  from  you  whether  you 
are  going  to  tell  the  truth  or  not. 

(d)  It  is  well  known  that  Strabo  was  on 
the  point  of  being  killed  when  his  son  came 
to  his  assistance. 

{e)  It  is  evident  that  for  many  years  Gal- 
lus  studied  Greek  literature  more  earnestly 
than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 

(/)  The  centurion  could  not  be  prevented 
from  declaring  that  the  city  would  have  been 
captured  within  ten  days  had  the  consul  been 
fit  to  command. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 

DAVID  BOYLE,  TORONTO,  EDITOR.* 


GEOGRAPHY  FOR   SENIOR   CLASS. 

Why  is  a  mountain  range  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  "backbone"  of  a  country? 

What  constitutes  a  sierra  ? 

Where  are  mountain  ranges  called  Cor- 
dilleras ? 

Distinguish  a  summit  from  a  peak. 

♦  The  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  department  of  the  Monthly  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  increasing  duties,  long  and  efficiently 
performed  by  Mr.  McAllister,  of  the  Treasurership 
of  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly  Company. 
The  exacting  character  of  these  duties,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  other  work  on  Mr.  McAllister's  hands,  have 
compelled  him  to  seek  relief  from  the  task  of  editing 
"  School  Work,"  and  Mr.  Boyle,  well  and  favourably 
known  to  many  in  the  profession,  has  at  our  request 
kindly  stepped  in  to  fill  the  bteach.  We  owe  much 
to  Mr.  McAllister  for  his  friendly  interest  and  kind 
co-operation  in  the  management  of  the  Monthly. — 
Ed.  C.  E.  M. 


Define  snow-line,  and  account  for  it  either 
increasing  or  diminishing  in  height  (as  the 
case  may  be)  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
equator. 

What  economical  purposes  do  mountains 
serve? 

Recent  discoveries  point  to  Mt.  Hercules 
reaching  the  greatest  elevation  above  the 
sea.     Where  is  this  mountain  situated  ? 

Taking  the  continents,  as  sometimes  given, 
to  be  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Australia,  name  those 
that  form  islands. 

What  constitute  Micronesia,  Melanesia, 
and  Polynesia? 

Define  atoll,  bore,  and  crevasse. 

Level  tracts  of  land  are  known  as  plains, 
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prairies,  llanos,  steppes,  and  pampas.  State 
in  which  countries  these  names  are  applied. 
Name  those  districts  in  Canada  where 
coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  gypsum,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  are  found. 

Name  twelve  navigable  Canadian  rivers, 
omitting  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa. 

Name  five  rivers  that  flow  through  por- 
tions of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
omitting  the  St.  Lawrence  in  every  part  of 
its  course. 

The  land  on  each  side  of  the  Fraser  River 
is  described  as  being  terraced  ;  explain  ter- 
raced. 

Give,  in  feet,  the  height  above  the  sea-level 
of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior, 
Simcoe,  and  Winnipeg. 

Name  five  waterfalls  in  the  Dominion,  and 
tell  upon  what  river  each  occurs. 

How  does  a  rapid  differ  from  a  fall  ?  Name 
the  chief  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ot- 
tawa rivers. 

Give  the  names  of  the  principal  passes 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Do- 


ARITHMETIC. 

From  the  papers  set  by  the  London  (Eng.) 
School  Board  at  the  Scholarship  Exami- 
nation held  last  month. 

Time,  two  hours.  Answers  to  show  each 
step  in  the  working. 

1.  From  nine  thousand  and  three  millions 
ten  thousand  and  three,  take  eight  thousand 
and  nine  millions  ten  thousand  and  ninety- 
four. 

2.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days, 
but  after  3  days'  work  B  comes  to  help  him, 
and  they  finish  it  in  4  days.  In  what  time 
could  B  have  done  the  whole? 

3.  If  a  man  spends  in  4  months  as  much  as 
he  earns  in  3,  how  much  can  he  save  if  he 
earns  £(>o  5^-.  every  2  months  ? 

4.  A  merchant  sells  goods  at  a  certain 
price  at  a  loss  of  5  per  cent.;  had  he  sold 
them  for  £\2  more  he  would  have  gained  10 
per  cent.     What  did  they  cost  him? 

5.  In  what  time  will  £i<^  \os.  amount  to 
;^I75  at  2.\  per  cent.? 

6.  Express  .375  of  a  guinea +  ^|  crowns + 


.3  of  7^.  dd.  --{^  of  2d,,  as  the  decimal  of 

£\    \2S. 
7.  Simplify 


3  +  4' 

8.  A  court  is  \2\  feet  long  and  10  feet 
broad;  what  will  be  the  expense  of  covering 
it  with  tiles  8  inches  long  and  6  inches  broad, 
at  30^.  per  thousand  ? 

9.  After  paying  a  poor  rate  and  income 
tax,  a  person  had  ^972  left ;  the  poor  rate 
amounted  to  £0^^  more  than  the  income  tax. 
If  the  original  income  was  ;i^i,o8o,  find  the 
pence  per  pound  in  the  income  tax  and  in 
the  poor  rate. 

10.  A,  B  and  C  travel  from  the  same 
place  at  the  rate  of  4,  5  and  6  miles  an  hour 
respectively,  and  B  starts  2  hours  after  A  ; 
how  long  must  C  start  after  B  in  order  that 
they  may  both  overtake  A  at  the  same 
moment  ? 


MY  PART  IN  A  FRIDAY  AFTER- 
NOON'S CHAT  WITH  MY  SECOND- 
BOOK  CLASS. 

Are  you  all  ready  ? 

Now,  if  I  say  anything  funny,  I  want  you 
all  to  laugh.  I  suppose  you  would  do  that 
even  if  I  didn't  tell  you,  eh? 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of  a 
place  called  America  ? 

Is  America  a  village,  or  is  it  a  township  ? 

Did  you  ever  see  any  one  who  lived  or  was 
born  in  America  ? 

What  do  you  call  a  person  who  was  born 
in  America — a  "Heathen  Chinee"  or  an 
Egyptian? 

How  many  of  you  are  Americans? 

But  you  say  America  is  a  very,  very  large 
place.  Do  you  think  I  could  walk  from  one 
end  of  it  to  another  in  a  whole  week?  In  a 
month  ?     In  a  year  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  country  in  Amer- 
ica where  we  live  ? 

How  many  of  you  are  Canadians  ? 

Could  you  ride  in  a  buggy  from  one  end 
of  Canada  to  the  other  in  a  fortnight  ?  In 
six  months? 
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How  long  will  it  take  the  cars  to  go  when 
the  railway  is  finished? 

Is  the  longest  way  in  this  direction,  or  in 
this  direction  ?    (Teacher  points.) 

What  direction  is  that  ? 

Which  is  the  longest  way  of  America? 

How  can  that  be  ? 

Suppose  you  started  to  walk  straight  ahead, 
either  east  or  west,  till  you  got  to  the  sea, 
tell  me  any  kind  of  place  you  would  be  sure 
to  come  to  that  you  couldn't  walk  over. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  river  and 
a  lake  ? 

If  the  lake  was  so  large  that  you  couldn't 
see  across  it,  how  would  you  know  it  to  be  a 
lake? 

After  you  got  to  the  sea,  how  would  you 
know  what  it  was,  otherwise  than  by  tasting 
the  water  ? 

Do  you  suppose  you  would  see  elephants, 
or  alligators,  or  whales  in  the  ocean  ? 

If  a  whale  liked,  could  it  carry  you  across 
the  ocean  on  its  back  ? 

How  many  of  you  would  like  to  ride  two 
thousand  miles  on  the  back  of  a  whale  ? 

That  will  do  for  to-day. 


OUR  EXCHANGE. 

Teachers  wishing  to  exchange  books, 
natural  history  specimens,  or  any  educational 
object  or  appliance,  may  intimate  their  de- 
sire through  our  columns.  We  have  only  to 
request  that  our  correspondents  will  write 
distinctly  and  briefly.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  models  : — 

John  Smith,  Plunkett  P.O.— Webster's 
Dictionary,  Fleming's  Analysis,  and  a  hemi- 
sphere globe,  for  a  microscope. 

Maria  Emily  Jones,  Repton  P.O.— loo 
dried  plants,  named,  for  as  many  fresh-water 
shells. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  cry  is  almost  universal  that  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  are  in  the  hands  of  ill-prepared, 
underpaid  teachers.  Some  prescribe  this, 
and  others  that,  remedy  for  the  evil.  Better 
wages  and  good  supervision  will  go  far  to- 


wards changing  this  condition  of  things;  but 
there  must  be  something  behind  both  of 
these,  which  are  but  the  symptoms  of  the 
disorder.  All  real  improvement  must  come 
from  within.  A  sick  man  recovers  by  his 
own  vital  energy,  while  the  medicines  only 
hold  the  disease  in  check  until  these  forces 
can  act.  In  the  same  way  the  improvement 
of  the  Public  Schools  depends  upon  the  ele- 
vation of  the  professional  character  of  the 
teachers  more  than  upon  external  conditions. 

Natural  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
should  be  the  first  consideration  by  those  in- 
tending to  enter  the  profession.  No  amount 
of  training  can  compensate  for  natural  defi- 
ciencies. Earnest  determination  to  excel  may 
do  much  to  help  one  on  against  his  natural 
bent;  but,  when  a  crisis  comes,  the  arti- 
ficial character  so  laboriously  induced  will 
break  down,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  teacher 
will  become  apparent  to  himself  and  his 
district. 

The  candidate  for  honors  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  must  make  special  preparation 
for  the  calling.  An  intellect  well  disciplined 
by  systematic  study  and  a  vast  store  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  are  essential  to  success  in  all 
intellectual  pursuits;  but  to  these  must  be 
added  exact  technical  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  science,  together  with 
training  in  their  right  application.  In  teach- 
ing, as  in  other  responsible  positions  in  life, 
we  insist  upon  special  aptitude  and  thorough 
training  for  important  and  difficult  work. 
Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art ;  hence 
the  teacher,  to  be  truly  so  called,  must  be  a 
scientific  artist.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  science  is  based  are  as  complex,  and 
mastered  only  by  as  hard  a  study,  as  those  of 
law  or  medicine.  The  teacher  unacquaint- 
ed with  them  is  as  inefficient  as  the  lawyer 
ignorant  of  Blackstone,  or  an  a^ronomer,  of 
Newton. 

The  thorough  preparation  just  urged  upon 
teachers  presupposes  an  earnest  devotion  to 
the  profession  and  a  determination  to  follow 
it.  It  is  folly  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
make  the  needed  preparation  for  his  calling, 
and  then  on  the  smallest  pretence  to  forfeit 
I  his  advancement  and  begin  again  in  another 
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line.  If  adapted  by  mental  and  physical  en- 
dowments, give  yourself  up  to  your  chosen 
pursuit  with  all  the  intensity  of  your  nature. 
Master  its  principles,  read  its  history,  culti- 
vate acquaintance  with  its  great  minds,  fol- 
low rationally  its  approved  methods,  and 
love  it  with  undivided  affection. 


The  considerations  of  natural  fitness,  spe- 
cial preparation,  a  devotion  to  the  work  and 
a  determination  to  follow  it,  are  the  condi- 
tions of  radical  improvement  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Better  pay  will  then  be  cheer- 
fully offered,  and  wiser  supervision  of  some 
avail. — Pa.  School  Journal. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Hints  and  Remedies  for  the  Treat- 
ment OF  Common  Accidents  and 
Diseases,  and  Rules  of  Simple  Hy- 
giene. Compiled  by  Dawson  W.  Turner, 
D.C.L., with  numerous  illustrations.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Toronto  :  Will- 
ing &  Williamson. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  volume,  and 
it  would  be  well  could  it  find  its  way  into  every 
home  in  the  country.  A  careful  perusal  of 
its  contents  would  clearly  point  out  the  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  in  simple  cases,  as  well 
as  what  should  be  done  preparatory  to  send- 
ing for  the  nearest  and  best  medical  aid  in 
cases  of  a  more  serious  character.  On  some 
points,  however,  we  take  exception  to  the 
treatment  recommended,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  as  we 
fear  that  the  remedies  suggested  would  avail 
but  little,  and  in  such  serious  ailments  time  is 
too  valuable  to  lose  even  a  minute.  Again, 
in  the  management  of  snake-bites,  a  dose  of 
Liquor  Potassa  would  accomplish  much  more 
than  its  equivalent  of  Liq.  Ammonia,  as  re- 
commended. 

In  the  event  of  being  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog,  we  would  recommend,  in  addition  to 
the  advice  given  here,  that  a  band  should 
be  tied  tightly  round  the  limb  to  produce 
venous  congestion,  and  to  prevent  absorp- 
tion. Bleeding  by  incisions,  cupping,  and 
warm  fomentations  should  follow. 

The  volume  stands  in  serious  need  of  an 
index,  and  a  good  deal  of  improvement  might 
be  made  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences :  as 
illustrative  of  our  remark,  take  the  follow- 
ing on  Insomnia :  **  Sleep  in  a  flannel 
night-shirt,  and  between  the  blankets,  not 
in  cold  sheets  (I  cannot  recommend  this  too 


strongly) ;  say  your  prayers  before  you  un- 
dress yourself,  or  else  in  bed,  and  not  starv- 
ing and  shivering  with  cold  in  a  linen  night 
shirt  by  the  bedside ;  and  be  sound  asleep 
in  ten  minutes." 

At  its  modest  cost,  of  twenty-five  cents, 
this  book  should  be  found  on  the  desk  of 
every  teacher  and  of  every  school  in  the 
Province. 


Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  E.  J.  Payne  (reprinted  from  the 
Clarendon  Press).  Boston:  Rand,  Avery 
&  Co.  Toronto:  Canada  Publishing  Co. 
1882. 

Our  educational  authorities  have  made  a 
wise  choice  in  selecting  for  the  Intermediate 
examination  a  work  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  English  style,  and  one  whose 
position  on  the  border-line  between  the  poli- 
tics of  the  past  and  the  present  makes  him  a 
subject  of  special  interest  to  the  thoughtful 
student  of  history.  Burke  has  no  peer  in 
English  political  life  except,  perhaps,  Pitt  in 
his  own  time  and  Gladstone  in  ours.  It  was 
of  Burke  that  Dr.  Johnson  observes:  "You 
could  not  pass  five  minutes  in  his  company, 
while  taking  shelter  from  a  rain  storm,  with- 
out discovering  that  he  was  an  extraordinary 
man." 

Mr.  Payne's  Introduction  is  an  elaborate 
and  clever  presentation  of  all  that  requires  to 
be  put  before  the  student  as  to  Burke's  liter- 
ary and  political  position,  both  in  thought 
and  form.  It  is  a  good  sample  of  the  Oxford 
scholarship  of  to-day — the  Oxford  which  is 
no  longer  reactionary,   medieval,   and  con- 
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servative,  but  earnest,  progressive,  and  truth- 
seeking.  The  Notes,  also,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  assist  the  student  in  all  obscure  and 
difficult  passages  of  a  treatise  whose  issues 
have  to  some  extent  passed  away  from  our 
horizon,  but  are  yet  pregnant  with  much  that 
is  instructive  for  the  minds  of  to-day.  The 
mechanical  appearance  of  this  little  manual, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  is  of  more  than  usual 
excellence. 


Morality  in  Public  Schools,  and  its 
Relation  to  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Wilson,  M.A,  London:  Macmillan 
&Co. 

This  is  an  address  which  was  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  Education  Society  [of 
England]  in  November,  1881.  The  rev- 
erend gentleman  has  dealt  with  his  subject 
in  a  very  judicious  manner.  As  headmaster 
of  Clifton  College,  he  has  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  very  important  and  difficult 
problem  in  many  of  its  serious  aspects. 

The  conflict  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit 
is  a  permanent  conflict,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  can  cease  while  man  exists  as  a  being 
compounded  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  teacher, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  must  take  an  active 
part  in  this  conflict.  The  highest  part  of 
that  office  is,  as  Mr.  Wilson  puts  it,  "to 
educate,  develop,  guide,  lead,  instruct  that 
spiritual  faculty  in  the  child  which,  by  what- 
ever name  we  call  it,  is  supreme."  Mr. 
Wilson  indicates  various  ways  by  which  the 
teacher  can  and  ought  to  develop  this  spiritual 
power.  Though  we  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
recommendations  made  for  securing  the  de- 
sired end,  yet  the  perusal  of  the  address 
afiForded  us  much  pleasure  and  profit.  We 
strongly  urge  masters  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it. 


Leaflets  from  Standard  Authors — 
Prescott.  Passages  from  the  works  of 
W.  H.  Prescott,  for  homes,  libraries,  and 
schools.  Compiled  by  Josephine  E. 
Hodgdon.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&Co. 

This  little  packet  of  Leaflets  consists  of 
extracts  from  the  works  of  the  most  gifted 
United    States    historian.      The   Leaflets — 


fortyinnumber,  and  unstitched —are  intended, 
so  far  as  their  school  use  is  concerned,  "  to 
develop  a  love  for  the  beautiful  thoughts,  the 
noble  and  elevating  sentiments,  that  pervade 
the  choicest  literature,  and  thus  to  turn  aside 
that  flood  of  pernicious  reading  which  is 
deluging  our  beloved  country." 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  desire  to  effect  the 
same  object,  but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
Miss  Hodgdon  has  blundered  if  she  supposes 
these  Leaflets  likely  to  supplant  "  Dick 
Plarkaway,"  the  "Pirate  Chief,"  or  "Rob 
Redhand,  the  Boss  Scalper  of  the  Far  West," 
in  the  affections  of  Young  America.  Until 
it  is  possible  to  "  put  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders,"  the  object  in  view  will  be  more 
nearly  attained  by  Scribner's  "  St.  Nicholas," 
Harper's  *'  Young  People,"  or,  better  still, 
"  The  Boy's  Own  Paper,"  and  "The  Girl's 
Own  Paper,"  for  both  of  which  we  offer  in 
this  issue  extraordinary  inducements  to 
purchasers. 

That  the  Leaflets  contain  **  elegant  ex- 
tracts," we  are  not  indisposed  to  admit;  but 
they  are  aimed  so  high  that  we  fear  they 
will  overshoot  any  mark  educationists  can 
reasonably  expect  to  hit. 


Demosthenes,  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Praslector  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     Toronto:  N.  Ure  &  Co. 

This  is  the  American  reprint  of  one  of  the 
best  of  that  admirable  series  of  "Classical 
Writers,  edited  by  John  Richard  Green."  It 
looks  so  inviting  in  its  elegant  dress,  is  so 
neat  and  handy,  and  so  beautifully  printed, 
that  the  mere  English  reader  will  be  tempted 
to  look  into  it.  We  have  little  doubt  if  he 
make  a  beginning  he  will  go  through  the 
book.  He  will  find  an  Old  World  familiar 
to  him,  in  spirit  at  least ;  and  while  observing 
the  straightforward,  conscientious,  and  provi- 
dent patriot  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  tor- 
tuous, corrupt,  and  greedy  politician,  he  will 
not  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the  little  change 
wrought  by  centuries  upon  human  thought 
and  feeling. 

The  scholar  and  the  student  will  be  de- 
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lighted  with  the  happy  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject of  perennial  interest.  Mr.  Butcher  brings 
so  much  ripe  scholarship  to  bear  on  his  au- 
thor, flashes  so  many-side  lights  upon  him, 
and  is  withal  so  concise  and  perspicuous, 
that  he  must  indeed  be  a  dull  school-boy 
who  will  not  read  the  book  voluntarily,  and 
a  very  blase  reader  who  will  go  through  it 
without  some  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Butcher,  in 
addition  to  being  a  charming  writer,  is  an 
accomplished  critic,  and  in  a  chapter  of  sur- 
passing interest,  with  rare  anatomical  skill, 
he  lays  bare  the  secret  of  Demosthenes'  force 
and  energy,  and  the  perfection  of  his  literary 
form.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr. 
Butcher  through  the  controversial  questions 
that  beset  the  student  of  Demosthenes ;  suf- 
fice it  to  state  that  they  are  fully  and  intelli- 
gently treated.  We  especially  advise  all 
masters  and  pupils  who  are  engaged  this 
year  upon  Demosthenes  to  procure  this  little 
book  and  to  read  it  through.  It  is  worth 
tomes  of  verbal  quibbling  and  linguistic  hair- 
splitting, and  goes  far  to  redeem  classical 
scholars  from  the  reproach  of  laborious  tri- 
fling and  erudite  ignorance  of  practical  aflfairs. 


Guides  for  Science  Teaching.  No. 
VII.  Worms  and  Crustacea.  By  Prof. 
Alpheus  Hyatt.  Boston :  Ginn,  Heath 
&  Co.,  1882. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  that  has 
come  under  our  notice,  and  we  welcome  it 
as  a  most  important  addition  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  science  primers,  amongst 
which,  for  simplicity  of  arrangement  and 
adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  elemen- 
tary teaching,  these  booklets,  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  occupy  a  first  place. 

In  the  little  volume  before  us,  fourteen 
pages  are  devoted  to  worms — an  amount  of 
space  that  is  hardly  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  more  especially 
in  view  of  the  impetus  that  has  recently  been 
given  to  its  study  by  the  researches  of  Dar- 
win. The  remainder  of  the  book,  up  to  p.  68, 
treats  of  the  lobster,  the  crab,  and  their  con- 
geners— a  department  which  owes  so  much 
to  the  labours  of  Prof.  Huxley.    The  lessons 


are  nicely  illustrated,  and  succeed  admirably 
in  elucidating  the  text. 

We  would  commend  to  our  readers  the 
following  extract  from  the  preface : — ' '  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  knowledge  gained,  it  is 
the  habit  of  persevering  in  seeing  and  think- 
ing over  and  over  again  the  same  things  until 
the  mind  can  arrange  and  properly  assimi- 
late them,  which  makes  a  lesson  in  observa- 
tion valuable." 

We  would  venture  to  suggest  the  taking 
of  a  little  more  care  with  the  composition. 
In  the  sentence  we  have  quoted,  "thinking 
over  and  over  again  the  same  things,"  is  not 
elegant.  Immediately  preceding,  the  preface 
reads,  "How  much  pupils  learn  is  of  little 
importance;  how  they  learn,  everything,  in 
the  early  years  of  training."  This  arrange- 
ment is  bad.  At  p.  ii,  "In  December  sev- 
eral seeds  were  found  in  one  hole  which  had 
sprouted,"  is  scarcely  what  the  author  meant 
to  say. 

The  price  of  the  series  (15  cents  each)  is 
very  reasonable,  and  should  enable  every 
teacher  to  provide  himself  with  a  set,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  issues 
are  equally  valuable,  although  we  have  seen 
only  one  of  them.  We  would  be  glad  to 
examine  the  series  in  extenso. 


Beowulf.  I.  Text  (only).  Edited  from  the 
text  of  M.  Heyne,  by  Jas.  Albert  Harrison, 
Professor  of  English  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  daily  re- 
ceiving increased  attention  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  those  colleges  that  are  not  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  a  stereotyped  course  of 
Classics  (so-called)  and  Mathematics.  A 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  imperatively 
demanded  before  any  one  can  boast  of  his 
"English." 

Hitherto,  Beowulf  could  be  procured  only 
from  Germany  or  Britain,  and  the  pub- 
lishers deserve  the  thanks  of  students  for 
this  excellent  edition  of  a  really  classical 
work.  The  text  is  complete  in  loi  pp., 
paper  covers,  and,  we  should  suppose,  will 
sell  for  seventy-five  or  eighty  cents.  A 
glossary  is  promised  shortly. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK 
AND  THE  "SCHOOL  JOURNAL." 

Those  who  desire  the  growth  of  a  sound 
public  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  educational  affairs  would,  we 
apprehend,  have  no  difficulty  in  rightly  esti- 
mating the  motive  which  prompted  our  criti- 
cism of  last  month  on  "Our  Educational 
Executive,"  or  in  endorsing  much,  if  not  all, 
of  what  we  had  then  to  say.  Were  we  in 
doubt  in  this  matter,  the  letters  of  approval 
we  have  received,  and  the  assurances  of 
agreement  which  have  been  orally  addressed 
to  us  by  many  thoughtful  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, in  regard  to  the  judgments  ex- 
pressed in  the  article  in  question,  would 
readily  satisfy  us  that  our  conclusions  were 
correct.  As  an  independent  journal,  and 
giving  expression  to  independent  opinions, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  our 
criticisms  would  please  every  one.  Those, 
it  seems,  we  have  not  pleased  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  School  Journal,  for  in  the  cur- 
rent number,  in  an  article  curiously  entitled 
"  Trade  Organism  (sic)  and  Political  Parti- 
sanship," the  Monthly  is  held  up  to  simu- 
lated opprobrium,  and  its  editor  treated  to  a 
clumsy  "slogging,"  for  leading,  as  it  is  as- 
serted, "a  political  crusade"  and  making 
"a  party  football"  of  our  educational  system 
— accusations  which  are  as  ludicrously  absurd 
as  they  are  feeble  and  false. 

The  School  yournaPs  motive,  in  making 
these  assertions,  is  of  course  on  the  surface. 
It  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  defend  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  that  our  contemporary  has 
again  brought  the  Monthly  to  the  notice 
of  its  readers.  So  far  from  doing  this,  it  has 
but  given  increased  publicity  to  our  criti- 
cisms, and,  in  its  generous  selection  of  the 
plums  in  our  article,  has  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  will  learn  of  our  estimate 


of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  of  the  judgment  we  had 
passed  upon  his  administration.  The  motive 
of  its  attack  upon  us  is  simply  one  of  jealousy, 
and  the  desire  to  discredit  us  in  the  duty  we 
were  performing,  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  danger  which  threatens 
our  school  system  from  the  increasing  de- 
moralization of  politics,  and  their  malign  in- 
fluence upon  our  educational  affairs.  What- 
ever the  School  Journal  may  say,  this  is  an 
evil  which  every  close  and  dispassionate  ob- 
server of  the  recent  working  of  our  educa- 
tional machinery  is  loud  in  decrying.  So 
grave  is  the  danger,  and  so  menacing  is  it  to 
the  interests  of  education  in  the  Province, 
that  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  timely  and 
pointed  reference  in  two  of  the  addresses  de- 
livered at  the  late  Provincial  Teachers'  Con- 
vention, which  we  publish  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number. 

But  our  contemporary  tells  its  readers  that 
we  were  actuated  by  partisan  motives  in  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  in  our  last  issue ;  that  our 
criticisms  upon  our  present  educational  ad- 
ministration were  due  "to  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  secure  a  change  of  Departmental 
management  by  a  change  of  Government;" 
and  that  it  is  the  boast  of  the  conductors  of 
the  Monthly  that  its  judgments  "indicate 
the  line  of  attack  on  the  Government,  and 
form  one  of  the  first  elements  (whatever  that 
may  mean)  in  the  coming  campaign."  Now, 
our  reply  to  so  much  as  we  understand  of 
the  above  indictment  is  this,  that  it  is  wholly 
and  maliciously  untrue.  We  have  had  no 
thought  of  upsetting  the  Government  of  the 
Province,  of  conducting  any  crusade  against 
it,  or  of  importing  into  our  educational  affairs 
any  political  feeling,  or  of  writing  against  its 
head  with  partisan  acerbity.  Our  aim,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  to  keep  these  influ- 
ences, and  the  prejudices  which  they  en- 
gender, at  a  long  arm's  length  from  educa- 
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tion  and  educational  affairs.  We  are  our- 
selves attached  to  no  party,  and  have  no 
personal  quarrel  with  the  Minister,  nor  have 
we  any  motive,  save  that  of  sincere  and 
hearty  interest  in  the  profession  and  its  work, 
in  directing  public  attention  to  what  we 
consider  grave  and  increasing  evils  in  con- 
nection with  the  educational  administration 
of  the  Province.  This,  once  for  all,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  say.  To  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  these  evils,  at  the  same  time,  or  to 
affirm  that  the  Department  of  Education  is 
at  present  in  good  and  competent  hands,  is 
to  strain  courtesy  and  to  mislead  the  public. 
But  this  our  contemporary  is  careful  not  to  do. 
It  has  no  defence  to  make  for  the  Minister, 
and  it  wisely  does  not  attempt  one.  Its  con- 
ductors know  very  well  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  heroic  figure  of  Mr.  Crooks, 
and  they  themselves  acknowledge  that  they 
are  "often  compelled  to  diflFer  from  the 
Minister  on  matters  of  policy."  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  what  everyone  is  saying,  and  it 
is  no  more  than  our  own  position,  shorn  of 
the  outspokenness  which  independence  per- 
mits. But  we  go  further  than  our  contempo- 
rary, and  ask  to  be  informed  what  is  really 
the  Minister's  policy?  Does  anyone  know 
it,  and  if  it  is  known,  can  one  be  sure  of 
what  it  will  be  next  week?  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  his  line  with  respect  to  the  Normal 
Schools,  Upper  Canada  College,  or  Super- 
annuation ?  Can  anyone  tell  ?  It  may  be 
answered,  it  matters  little,  if  one  is  a  good 
politician  and  on  the  favoured  side,  what  the 
Minister's  attitude  is  or  will  be  in  regard  to 
any  educational  question.  But  suppose  one 
is  neither  a  politician  nor  a  henchman  of 
party,  what  then?  Must  the  Minister's  policy, 
on  so  many  subjects  of  importance  to  educa- 
tion and  the  profession,  be  as  shiftless  as 
politics,  and  take  its  colour  from  the  party 
badge?  Let  the  School  journal  answer. 
Meantime  we  shall  continue  to  protest  against 
the  Minister's  management  of  his  office  on 
the  political,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  also 
on  the  sectarian,  lines  which  party  predilec- 
tion or  party  pressure  has  shaped  for  him. 
In  the  broadest  interests,  also,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  raise  our  voice  against  the  Minister's 


vacillation  and  ineptitude,  and  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  wretched  habit  he  has  fallen  into, 
of  issuing  Departmental  edicts  as  feelers  of 
professional  and  public  opinion,  to  be  subse- 
quently cancelled  if  adversely  criticised. 
There  is  no  surer  evidence  of  a  weak  man 
than  this ;  and  to  allow  the  Minister  to  in- 
dulge the  habit  is  to  impair  his  authority  and 
to  bewilder  and  harass  the  profession.  Until 
Mr.  Crooks's  regime  we  have  had  little  occa- 
sion to  notice  how  much  the  value  of  an  office 
depends  on  its  incumbent.  Need  it,  then, 
be  wondered  at  if  we  ask  whether,  in  main- 
taining a  political  head  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  public  service  is  benefited, 
or  should  there  not,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
month,  be  a  return  to  a  Chief  Superinten- 
dency,  with  the  discreet  and  impartial  direc- 
tion of  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ? 
However  this  question  may  be  settled,  and 
whatever  the  School  yournal  may  say,  we 
have  yet  to  meet  with  anyone  who  has  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Crooks's  judgment,  or  who 
feels  that  the  interests  of  education  are  safe 
in  his  hands. 


"THE  MOST  CORRECT  (!)  MANUAL 
OF  SPELLING." 

If  any  one  is  curious  to  see  how  far  edu- 
cational journalism  is  becoming  a  sweet  and 
tender  calling,  we  would  advise  him  to  read 
the  last  issue  of  the  Canada  School  Journal. 
The  space  occupied  in  the  number  with 
complimentary  references  to  this  magazine 
will  surprise  one.  While  we  acknowledge 
these  courtesies,  we  must  add  that  it  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  to  please  our  friends,  Messrs. 
Gage  &  Co.  If  we  express  an  adverse 
judgment  on  any  book  issued  by  that  esti- 
mable firm  of  publishers,  a  literary  torpedo 
is  instantly  exploded  under  us.  If  our  re- 
view is  favourable,  we  have  no  better  luck. 
How  the  firm  can  reconcile  these  inconsis- 
tencies is  a  riddle  to  us.  Some  eight  months 
ago  we  reviewed,  with  considerable  labour 
and  carefulness,  a  veracious  little  manual 
entitled  "Gage's  Practical  Speller."  For 
our  pains  we  were  abused  like  a  pickpocket. 
Last  month,  with  like  frankness  and  justice, 
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we  set  before  our  readers  the  merits  of  the 
same  publishers'  text  book  on  Botany,  and 
in  acknowledgment  we  had  our  kindness 
thrown  in  our  face.  Just  how  to  deal  with 
Messrs.  Gage  &  Co.  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  We  want  to  do  right,  and  to  do  and 
say  the  proper  things  in  the  proper  way. 
Yet,  whether  we  praise  or  blame,  our  re- 
views are  referred  to  as  the  "ludicrously  un- 
just criticisms"  of  the  Monthly.  How  far 
our  work  deserves  to  be  thus  spoken  of, 
let  certain  facts  concerning  the  "Practical 
Speller"  and  the  new  "English  Readers" 
bear  witness. 

To  take  the  latter  first,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  our  April  issue  we  exposed  the 
utter  unsuitableness  of  the  series  for  use  in 
Canadian  schools.  What  follows,  but  the 
dispatch  of  the  books  to  a  literary  infirmary 
for  treatment — the  diagnosis  revealing  "  gen- 
eral debility  and  the  entire  break-up  of  the 
system."  The  "Speller,"  some  little  time 
before,  had  been  under  our  hands,  and  was 
found  to  suffer  from  "rickets  and  other  con- 
stitutional defects."  It,  too,  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  to  be  operated  upon. 

Taking  up  the  School  Journal  the  other 
day,  we  were  gratified  to  find  that  the  "  Spel- 
ler," presumably  convalescent,  was  abroad 
again.  Naturally,  our  readers  will  believe 
us,  we  sought  our  friend  out  to  congratulate 
him,  and  found  him  yet  far  from  well, 
though  he  had  the  doctor's  certificate  of  "  a 
sure  cure"  pinned  to  his  person.  Doubt- 
ful of  the  cure,  we  read  the  hospital  bulletin, 
which  affirmed  that  "Gage's  Practical 
Speller  is  now  the  most  correct  Manual  of 
Spelling  offered  to  Canadian  teachers ; "  in 
proof  of  which  it  is  announced  that  it  is  able 
to  be  printed  on  "Callendered  (two  ll's  !) 
paper,"  which  should,  of  course,  dispel  all 
incredulousness. 

Still  dubious,  we  perused  a  special  cer- 
tificate, which  read  in  this  wise  :  "  In  order 
that  this  popular  Manual  for  Spelling  and 
Dictation  should  be  entirely  free  from  errors^ 
we  have  had  the  plates  recast  (a  graceful 
endorsement  of  the  "ludicrously  unjust  criti- 
cisms "  of  the  Monthly),  and  at  the  same 
time  had  the'  proofs  read  by  the   best  au- 


thority on  the  American  Continent — a  gen- 
tleman whose  experience  as  proof-reader  of 
Worcester's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries  is  a 
guarantee  o{ perfect  accuracy.''^ 

What  we  have  yet  to  relate  will  not  be 
found  complimentary  to  "  the  best  authority 
on  the  American  Continent."  A  few  min- 
utes' test  of  ' '  perfect  accuracy "  led  to  our 
docketing  the  above  away  in  our  collection 
of  "quack  advertisements,"  and  to  our  confi- 
dentially informing  our  "nearest  and  dear- 
est" that  we  had  no  faith  in  man  1  Need 
we  add,  that  until  the  firm  try  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly  specifics,  we  de- 
spair of  the  restoration  to  health  of  "  Gage's 
Practical  Spelling  Book." 


HIGH  SCHOOL  MASTERS  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

With  the  general  notion  that  all  teachers 
in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes should  have  experience  in  teaching 
before  beginning  work  in  these  Institutions, 
few  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel.  The  more 
likely  is  this  to  be  the  case  when  we  bear  in 
mind  how  much  of  the  training  of  our  teach- 
ers is  now  done  by  the  Secondary  Schools. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  changes  made  by  Mr. 
Crooks,  for  which  something  can  be  said,  is 
the  one  requiring  that  all  teachers  in  High 
Schools  shall  be  teachers  of  a  certain  profes- 
sional standing.  Without  any  reservation, 
this  is  true  as  regards  the  heads  of  these 
schools.  When  we  consider  the  responsi- 
bilities, the  onerous  duties,  the  delicate  mat- 
ters these  gentlemen  have  to  bear  and  deal 
with,  manifestly  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  that  these  masters  should 
not  only  be  men  of  learning  and  academic 
training,  men  of  experience  in  the  school- 
room, but  also  men  of  integrity  and  keen 
sense  of  honour.  This  being  the  case,  we 
ask  for  them  freedom  from  officialism  by  the 
Department,  and  intelligent  support  by  local 
authorities.  But  it  is  a  different  matter  when 
assistant  masters  are  concerned.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Minister  has  been 
impolitic  in  requiring  that  each  subordinate 
master  is  to  have  a  first-class  professional 
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certificate.  It  seems  to  us  (and  we  say  it  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  men  who  at  the 
present  time  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day)  that  too  much  ado  is  made  about 
having  a  professional  certificate.  A  person 
may,  by  assurance  and  a  good  deal  of  self- 
possession,  capture  a  first-class  certificate, 
and  yet  be  a  poor  teacher ;  while  a  scholar 
of  the  highest  attainments,  and  one  who  will 
give  the  country  the  very  best  service  as  a 
teacher,  maybe  so  constituted  as  to  fail  in  his 
endeavour  to  secure  the  professional  parch- 
ment. Instead  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  we  would  prefer  that 
the  principals  of  the  various  High  Schools 
be  allowed  considerable  latitude  in  the  mat- 
ter. They  are  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned ;  and  where  the  responsibility  is,  there 
the  power  to  meet  it  should  by  all  means 
reside. 

Good  ought  to  follow  if  all  our  educational 
authorities  would  ponder  Napoleon's  caution 
to  the  unthinking  lady  : — "  Madame,  respect 
the  burden!"  We  fear  the  restriction  will 
deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  some  of 
the  best  teachers  in  our  Secondary  Schools. 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  helping  themselves  during 
their  college  course,  without  having  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  First-class  Professional  Ex- 
aminations. 


ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  CONVEN- 
TION,  1882. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  MASTERS'  SECTION. 

There  was,  we  learn,  a  fair  attendance, 
and,  as  usual,  much  interest  manifested  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  Association.  The 
New  Regulations  proposed  by  the  Minister, 
of  which  the  majority  of  members  had  heard 
little  and  seen  nothing  until  their  arrival  at 
the  Convention,  threw  much  hesitation  and 
uncertainty  into  the  deliberations.  A  sense 
of  relief,  however,  almost  amounting  to  the 
joyous,  was  felt  at  the  abolition  of  the  hateful 
system  of  "Payment  by  Results;"  and,  if 
members  did  not  feel  inclined  to  welcome 
the  coming,  they  were  thoroughly  in  accord 
in  speeding  the  parting,  guest. 


The  proposed  changes,  we  find  from  the 
daily  press,  were  generally  looked  upon  as 
not  mere  changes,  but  a  revolution.  The 
Minister's  new  method  of  distributing  the 
legislative  aid  to  High  Schools  was  received 
with  marked  disfavour,  and  many  teachers, 
representing  all  classes  of  schools,  feared  they 
would  be  crippled,  if  not  ruined.  The 
scheme  arrived  at  presupposes  that  the 
Minister  is  determined  to  carry  his  own  plan 
into  effect,  and  that  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  induce  him  to  make  such  changes  as 
would  mitigate  in  some  degree  its  present 
defects.  The  resolution  arrived  at,  we  are 
informed,  was  merely  acquiesced  in,  many 
not  voting  and  not  approving  of  the  new 
basis  of  distributing  legislative  aid  on  the 
amount  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Only  two  papers  were  read  in  the  Section  : 
the  first  on  "  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Inter- 
mediate," by  Mr.  G.  H.  Robinson,  Principal 
Whitby  Collegiate  Institute;  and  the  second 
on  '*  Legislative  Aid  to  High  Schools,"  by 
A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Kingston 
Collegiate  Institute.  We  hope  to  be  able  at 
an  early  date  to  lay  both  of  these  valuable 
papers  before  our  readers. 

We  give  below  the  Resolutions  passed  by 
the  Section,  Mr.  McHenry  in  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  acting  as  Secretary. 

1.  Re  Departmental  and  University  Ex- 
amination : — 

Resolved,  That  this  High  School  Section 
call  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Intermediate  is 
generally  concurrent  with  the  Pass  and 
Honor  Examinations,  Junior  Matriculation, 
and  Women's  Local  Examination,  Toronto 
University ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Sec- 
tion that  it  would  be  better  otherwise,  as  there 
are  a  great  many  High  School  students  who 
wish  to  try  both  Examinations. 

2.  Re  the  Intermediate  Programme  : — 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized 

to  communicate  with  the  Minister,  and  re- 
present to  him  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Section,  in  the  Intermediate  Programme, 
History  and  Geography  should  be  removed 
from  the  optional  to  the  obligatory  list ;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  difhcult  for  the 
present  for  schools  to  provide  properly  quali- 
fied teachers  in  Drawing,  that  Drawing  be 
included  in  7  (<?),  so  as  to  read :  '*  Any  two 
of  the    following   four  —  French,    German, 
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Music,  and  Drawing — one  of  which  shall  be 
French  or  German,"  and  that  clause  2  (2), 
on  page  19,  be  amended  in  harmony  with 
the  foregoing. 

3.  Re  the  distribution  of  the  Legislative 
Grant : — 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  proposed 
scheme  will  bear  hardly  upon  the  smaller, 
and  also  upon  many  of  the  larger  schools, 
which  have  been  doing  work  worthy  of  Gov- 
ernment encouragement,  therefore  the  High 
School  Section  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  Minister  of  Education  should 
modify  his  proposed  scheme  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Every  High  School  to  receive  a  fixed 
grant  of  $500. 

(2)  Every  High  School  employing  two  (2) 
teachers,  to  receive  in  addition  25  per  cent, 
of  excess  of  salaries  above  $1,500  to  $2,000, 
i.e.,  $125  for  the  maximum  allowance  under 
this  head. 

(3)  In  addition,  every  High  School  employ- 
ing three  (3)  teachers  to  receive  40  per  cent, 
of  exce§s  of  salaries  above  $2,000  up  to 
$4,500,  i.e.,  $1,000  as  a  maximum  under 
this  head. 

(4)  Every  Collegiate  Institute  to  receive  a 
fixed  grant  of  $500. 

(5)  In  addition,  every  Collegiate  Institute 
to  receive  25  per  cent,  of  salaries  in  excess 
of  $5,000  up  to  $6,250,  i.e.,  $250  as  a  maxi- 
mum grant  under  this  head. 

Furthermore,  that  if  the  Minister  cannot 
see  his  way  to  the  adoption  of  this  scheme, 
the  Section  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
adopted  in  spirit,  so  that  the  grant  may  be 
distributed  in  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
the  smaller  schools,  and  that  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Government  should  be 
continuous  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  schools. 

4.  Report  adopted  respecting  Toronto 
University  Examinations : — 

(i)  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
communicate  with  the  Senate  of  Toronto 
University,  and  represent  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Section,  it  is  advisable  for  the  Senate 
to  issue  specific  instructions  to  its  examiners 
for  Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation. 

(2)  That  the  instructions  should  embody — 
{a)  The  necessity  of  the  examiners,  in  their 
questions,  remaining  strictly  within  the 
limits  assigned  in  the  curriculum.  (^)  In  the 
papers  set  in  languages,  specific  instructions 
should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  proportion- 
ate values  of  the  parts  relating  to  transla- 
tion, grammatical  and  critical  questions, 
re-translation,  composition  and  sight-work. 
{c)  In  Mathematics,  similar  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  proportionate  values  of  ques- 
tions in  book-work,   and  riders  and  prob- 


lems, id)  In  History,  English,  Geography 
and  Literature,  instructions  which  will  ensure 
that  the  papers  set  in  these  subjects  shall 
fairly  cover  the  grounds  prescribed,  and  not 
be  confined  to  a  particular  part  or  particular 
parts,  and  thus  be  one-sided  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subjects. 

(3)  That  the  representative  of  the  High 
School  Masters  in  the  Senate  be  requested 
to  use  his  efforts  to  secure  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  authorizing  the 
issuing  of  the  above  instructions,  and,  if 
necessary,  more  explicitly  to  represent  to  the 
Senate  the  opinions  of  the  Masters  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

5.  Respecting  the  death  of  S.  A.  Marling, 
M.A.  :— 

Resolved,  That  the  High  School  Section  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  desire  to  express 
their  sincere  regret  at  the  death  of  the  late 
S.  Arthur  Marling,  M.A.,  High  School  In- 
spector, and  their  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
the  bereaved  family.  Mr.  Marling  possessed 
many  qualities  fitting  him  for  the  position 
which  he  ably  tilled  for  many  years  ;  and  by 
his  death  the  country  lost  one  of  her  ablest 
classical  scholars,  and  the  cause  of  education 
one  of  her  best  friends.  The  High  School 
Masters  feel  that  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  Mr. 
Marling's  untimely  death,  and  do  hereby 
express  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Marling's 
ripe  scholarship,  high  Christian  character, 
and  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education. 

On  motion,  the  following  Committees  were 
struck : — The  Executive  Committee — Messrs. 
Robinson,  Bryant,  Oliver,  Hunter,  and  In- 
spector Dearness  ;  Legislative  Committee — 
Messrs.  McHenry,  Purslow,  and  McMurchy. 

The  following  Memorandum,  in  reference 
to  a  letter  in  The  Mail  and  Globe,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Minister  during  the  Ses- 
sion ; — 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  letter  signed  Amans  Patria  proceeds 
upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  intention  of 
the  Regulations. 

1.  A  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between 
the  First  Class  Provincial  Certificate  and 
the  Certificate  described  by  the  Regulations 
as  the  Professiofuxl  Certificate. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  qualifying  High 
School  Assistants  who  are  not  in  possession 
of  the  First  Class  Provincial  Certificate,  it  is 
provided  that  a  Graduate  may  pass  in  the 
professional  subjects  of  the  First  Class  Ex- 
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amination  without  being  required  to  pass  in 
the  non-professional  subjects. 

3.  The  same  privilege  is  secured  for 
Undergraduates  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  have 
passed  the  Examination  for  the  Third  Year. 

4.  Those  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
qualify  in  the  modes  above  described,  have 
still  the  opportunity  allowed  by  the  former 
Regulations  of  obtaining  a  special  Certificate, 
if  the  circumstances  are  deemed  such  as  to 
warrant  this  privilege. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Sound,  which  are  at  present  being 
delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  Toronto,  by  Dr.  Koenig,  an  ac- 
complished acoustician  of  Paris,  and  Prof. 
Loudon,  of  University  College.  The  lec- 
tures, six  in  number,  are  to  be  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  novel  and  interesting  experiments 
explanatory  of  the  phenomena  of  Sounds, 
their  qualities  and  propagation,  the  methods 
of  studying  and  communicating  vibrations, 
and  other  curious  matter  embraced  in  the 
science  of  acoustics.  The  opportunity  of 
witnessing  these  experiments  conducted  by 
eminent  specialists  of  our  own  and  other 
lands  should  not  be  omitted  by  such  of  our 
High  School  Masters,  at  least,  as  are  inter- 
ested in  scientific  studies  and  the  methods 
of  scientific  investigation.  Application  for 
tickets  for  the  course  may  be  made  to  Mr. 
James  Bain,  jr.,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Institute. 


The  trouble  with  modest  merit  is,  that, 
from  want  of  confidence,  it  rarely  does  it- 
self justice.  If  the  correspondence  of  the 
Monthly  continues  to  be  of  the  flattering 
character  of  that  we  have  recently  received, 
we  shall  soon  bravely  get  over  the  disadvan- 
tages from  which  we  have  hitherto  suffered. 
Here  are  extracts  from  two  letters  to  this 
office  lately  to  hand.  We  trust  we  shall  be 
pardoned  in  publishing  them.  One  com- 
munication, we  ought  to  say,  enclosed  $5  for 
the  back  volumes  of  the  Monthly.  We 
borrow  a  phrase  from  a  contemporary :  "Acts 
speak  louder  than  words ! " 

•'Permit  me  to  add  a  word  expressing  my 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  honest  and 
manly  course  pursued  by  you  in  the  Month- 
ly, in  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  in  waging  valiant  warfare  against 
the  sham  and  aimless  tinkering  that  has  of 
late  years  been  practised  by  the  educational 
powers  that  be.     Yours  truly, ." 

"The  C.  E.  Monthly  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation  for  the  thoroughly  in- 
dependent course  it  has  taken,  for  still  man- 


fully performing  a  noble  work,  neither  bowing 
nor  cringing  before  any  class  or  any  monopo- 
list ;  but  faithfully,  honestly,  and  persevering- 
ly  performing  its  duty  to  all  true  friends  of 
education.       Yours  very  faithfully,  ." 

For  these  encouraging  and  appreciative 
words  we  return  our  correspondents  our 
grateful  thanks.  We  are  human  and  we 
like  them. 


Since  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith's  return  to 
Canada  we  have  repeatedly  been  asked  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  resumption  of 
the  Bystander.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  there  is,  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  brilliant  magazinist  having  been 
effectual  in  extorting  the  promise  to  issue 
the  periodical  quarterly,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  the  year.  A  new  volume  of  much 
interest  may  also  be  looked  for  at  an  early 
date  from  Professor  Smith's  pen.  The  work, 
we  understand,  will  be  entitled  '•  British 
Policy,"  and  will  review  many  questions  of 
the  day  on  which  its  learned  author  holds 
decided  opinions,  to  wit:  Party  Govern- 
ment, Hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Established 
Church,  the  Irish,  Foreign,  Colonial,  and 
Fiscal  Policy  of  England,  etc. ,  etc. 


Weston  High  School,  in  a  modest  but 
self-possessed  way,  has  just  issued  a  record 
of  the  work  of  the  institution  at  the  last  Uni- 
versity and  Intermediate  Examinations,  to- 
gether with  a  synopsis  of  results  since  1875. 
The  results  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
school,  and  evidence  the  careful  scholarship 
and  high  professional  standing  of  the  princi- 
pal, Mr.  George  Wallace,  B.A.  The  school, 
it  appears,  has  a  record,  since  1875,  of  15 
University  matriculants,  who  took  17  honors 
in  subjects  ranging  over  the  entire  school 
course,  together  with  a  goodly  array  of  subse- 
quent honors  and  scholarships.  During  the 
same  period,  51  out  of  70  of  its  candidates 
passed  the  Intermediate.  Thorough  work 
will  always  tell. 

Mr.  Archibald  Lampman,  of  Toronto, 
has  received  the  appointment  to  the  Classical 
Mastership  in  the  Orangeville  High  School. 
Mr.  Lampman  is  a  son  of  Rev.  A.  Lampman, 
and  has  had  a  distinguished  scholastic  career 
both  in  the  Port  Hope  School  and  in  Trinity 
College,  ranking  first  each  year  in  both  of 
these  institutions,  and  bearing  away  the  lead- 
ing prizes,  honors,  and  scholarships.  We 
have  seen  some  of  Mr.  Lampman's  contribu- 
tions to  the  press  of  verse  and  essay  writing, 
which  are  full  of  excellent  promise.  We 
congratulate  Orangeville  on  obtaining  Mr. 
Lampman's  services. 
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NEW-WORLD  BEGINNINGS.* 


BY    DANIEL   WILSON,    LL.D.,    F.R.S.E.,    PRESIDENT    OF    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE, 

TORONTO. 


WE  meet  to-day  to  organize  a 
fellowship  for  the  study  and 
encouragement  of  Science  and  Letters 
in  our  young  Dominion ;  and  I  find 
the  duty  imposed  on  myself  of  de- 
livering an  opening  address  for  this 
section  of  our  newly  constituted  Cana- 
dian Royal  Society,  to  which  are 
apportioned  the  departments  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  History,  and  Archae- 
ology. I  should  have  preferred  to 
deal  with  a  less  comprehensive  range 
of  subjects;  and  would  indeed  have 
been  better  pleased  if  our  Canadian 
Society  had  approached,  in  this  re- 
spect, more  nearly  to  the  practice  of 
the  parent  Royal  Society  by  omitting 
English  Literature  altogether  from  the 
objects  of  its  fostering  encourage- 
ment. But  as  neither  Archaeology 
nor  History  finds  a  place  in  the  pro- 


*  The  inaugural  address  of  the  Section  of  English 
Literature,  History,  and  Archaeology  of  the  Royal 
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ceedings  of  the  Royal  Society;  and 
Canada  is  hardly  yet  prepared  to 
emulate  older  countries  in  the  multi- 
plication of  its  Academies  and  Insti- 
tutes of  Science  and  Letters  :  I  accept 
the  duty  assigned  to  me ;  only  re- 
gretting the  absence  of  the  distin- 
guished scholar  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  my  own  as  one  of  the 
presidents  of  this  section,  and  who  is 
so  much  better  fitted  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  History  and  of  English 
Literature  on  such  an  occasion. t 

The  multifarious  objects  assigned 
to  the  section  render  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  select  a  theme  for  this 
occasion  without  seeming  to  give 
undue  prominence  to  one  or  other 
of  its  distinct  branches  ;  but,  looking 
on  the  organization  of  this  Society  as 
a  new  step  in  the  development  of 
our  young  country,  it  may  not  prove 
unsuitable  if  I  revert  to  some  archae- 

+  Professor  Gold  win  Smith  D.C.L. 
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ological  and  literary  indices  of  the 
first  glimpses  of  this  Western  Conti- 
nent, and  glance  at  it  in  its  distinctive 
individuality  as  a  world  apart  from 
all  the  historical  arenas  of  Semitic  or 
Aryan  civilization. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  we 
still  speak  of  this  western  hemisphere 
as  the  New  World.  The  date  of 
its  discovery,  and  all  the  attendant 
circumstances,  constitute  the  era  a 
definite  index  beyond  all  else,  mark- 
ing the  world's  entrance  on  modern 
centuries;  a  fresh  starting-point  in 
the  history  of  the  Old  World,  as  well 
as  the  beginning  of  that  of  the  New. 
The  history  of  the  latter  is  for  us 
necessarily  modern.  Unless  we  reckon 
the  Mexican  hieroglyphic  codices, 
and"  the  '  sculptured  but  undecipher- 
able records  of  Central  America  and 
Peru  as  historical  documents,  all  that 
here  dates  before  the  memorable 
A.D.  1492  is  prehistoric.  How  far 
back  that  unrecorded  period  may  yet 
be  traced,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  assign  a  limit.  But  of  our  own 
Canadian  domain,  through  all  its  wide 
stretch  of  territory,  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  and  northward  to  the  Pole,  it 
must  be  owned  that  as  yet  nothing 
has  disclosed  itself  indicative  of  other 
than  ephemeral  tribes  akin  to  the 
nomads  who  still  wander  aimlessly 
over  the  prairies,  or  linger  in  diminish- 
ing numbers  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  know  of  but  one  inscription 
in  Canada  which  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  genuine  native,  graven 
record.  Of  earth-works,  graded  ter- 
races, or  memorial  mounds,  we  have 
none  on  a  scale  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  rude  forest  or  prairie  tribes; 
and  of  sculpture  or  architecture  akin 
to  the  ruined  palaces  of  Yucatan,  or 
the  temples  and  cyclopean  remains  of 
Peru,  we  have  no  other  trace  than  is 
discernible  in  the  curious  reappear- 
ance of  the  like  style  and  conven- 
tional art-forms,  in  the  ivory  carvings 
of  the   Tawatin   Indians   of  British 


Columbia,  and  the  elaborate  orna- 
mentations of  the  ephemeral  lodges 
of  the  Haidas  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands. 

If,  indeed,  we  turn  to  philological 
evidence,  the  languages  of  the  abor- 
igines of  Canada,  and  of  the  arctic 
haunts  of  the  Esquimaux  in  their 
essentially  distinctive  families,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  dialects,  remote  in 
all  respects  from  the  characteristic 
affinities  of  the  languages  of  the  Old 
World  :  point,  beyond  question,  to  the 
lapse  of  unnumbered  centuries  during 
which  successive  generations  have  run 
their  course,  more  unprogressive  amid 
all  the  inevitable  changes  wrought  by 
time  than  the  autumns  of  their  own 
forests.  We  catch  the  earliest  glimpses 
of  them  in  the  graphic  notes  of  Cartier 
and  Champlain  ;  and  yet  their  own 
legends  seem  to  tell  of  a  time  when 
the  Mastodon — whose  huge  skeletons 
are  met  with  in  the  superficial  drift- 
gravels, — was  known  to  their  fathers, 
even  as  the  mammoth  is  proved  to 
have  been  familiar  to  Europe's  palaeo- 
lithic man.  But  of  the  events  of  all 
the  intervening  centuries  we  have  no 
more  definite  record  than  of  the 
leaves  of  their  recurring  autumns,  or 
the  snows  that  melted  on  each  return 
of  spring. 

But  the  all-absorbing  theme  of 
archaeological  inquiry,  the  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  man,  receives  no 
less  attention  on  this  continent  than 
in  Europe ;  and  already  not  only  flint 
and  stone  implements  from  the  au- 
riferous gravels  of  California,  and  the 
river-drift  of  New  Jersey,  have  been 
produced  as  the  workmanship  of  the 
men  of  the  glacial  period  ;  but  even 
the  assumed  crania  of  those  palaeoli- 
thic workmen  have  been  accredited 
by  American  .geologists  and  archae- 
ologists. So  far,  however,  as  the 
man  of  this  continent  and  his  arts  are 
concerned,  the  reliable  disclosures 
hitherto  made  are  referable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  periods  which  must  be 
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classed  as  recent,  whether  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  archaeological  or 
the  historical  determinations  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  Old  World.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  traces  of  philolo- 
gical relation  between  the  native 
languages  of  America  and  those  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  Polynesia,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption 
of  migrations  of  extremely  remote 
•date.  Bat  language  carries  us  back 
but  a  little  way  when  brought  into 
competition  with  the  materials  for 
prehistoric  research  which  archaeology 
has  supplied. 

The  comprehensive  aspect  which 
the  prehistoric  archaeology  of  Europe 
has  now  assumed,  with  its  palaeolithic 
and  neolithic  periods,  illustrated  not 
only  by  abundant  examples  of  primi- 
tive arts,  but  by  sepulchral  disclosures 
familiarizing  us  with  the  physical 
form  and  cerebral  capacity  of  the 
workmen,  enables  us  to  systematize 
our  knowledge  of  Europe's  earliest 
post-glacial  epoch.  Much  has  now 
been  recovered  illustrative  of  the  geo- 
graphical condition  of  Europe  in  the 
later  geological  periods  associated 
with  man.  We  know  the  character 
of  the  fauna,  and  the  accompany- 
ing climatic  conditions  of  successive 
periods  of  change.  Still  more,  we 
are  familiar  with  the  rude  implements 
of  the  river-drift,  and  with  the  ingeni- 
ous arts  of  man,  contemporary  with 
the  strange  animal  life  of  that  pre- 
historic dawn.  Abundant  examples 
have  sufficed  to  illustrate  the  peculiar 
workmanship,  for  example,  of  the 
men  of  the  Reindeer  period  of  south- 
ern France.  We  possess  their  graphic 
drawing  of  the  living  Mammoth,  along 
with  carvings  and  etchings  of  the  fossil 
horse,  the  reindeer,  and  other  long- 
extinct  fauna,  graven  by  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  La  Madelaine  and  other 
rock-shelters  of  the  Ve'zere,  when  the 
Garonne  valley  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated in  climate  to  that  of  the  Moose 
or  the  Abbitibbe  Rivers  of  our  own 


Hudson    Bay   territory.      We    have, 
moreover,   the  large,  well-developed 
skulls  of  the  men  of  Mentone,  Cro- 
magnon,  and  other  palaeolithic  cave- 
sepultures,  with  all  the  accumulated 
evidence    of    cave    and    river-drift, 
kitchen-middens,  lake-dwellings,  cran- 
oges, cists,  and  barrows.    Much  knowl- 
edge remains  still  to  be  added  before 
the  history  of  that  strange  prehistoric 
dawn  assumes  coherent  verisimilitude. 
But  we  have  learned  enough  to  no 
longer  doubt  that  a  history  lies  be- 
hind Europe's  oldest-written  records, 
compared  with  which  even  the  chron- 
iclings  of  the    Pharaohs  are  recent. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  assumed  proofs 
of  any  corresponding  American  palaeo- 
lithic art  have  been,  at  best,  isolated 
and   indecisive ;    with,    perhaps,    the 
single  exception  of  the  "  turtle-back 
celts,"   reported   by   Dr.  Charles  C. 
Abbot  as  characteristic  of  the  glacial- 
drift   of  the   Delaware   River,    New 
Jersey.     But  the  age  of  this  geological 
formation  has  been  questioned.     The 
occurrence    of    seemingly    intrusive 
flint   implements  of  modern  Indian 
workmanship  there,  as  elsewhere  in 
ancient  gravels,  has  tended  still  fur- 
ther to  suggest  a  wise  caution  against 
accepting   as    indisputable    the   evi- 
dence which  would  thus  point  to  the 
presence  of  man  on  this  continent  in 
palaeolithic   times.     Yet  there  is  no 
ground  for  assuming  it  as  impossible, 
nor  even  as  necessarily  improbable. 
So  striking,  indeed,  in  some  respects 
are  the  analogies  between  the  ingeni- 
(Tus   arts   of  the    ancient    draftsman 
and  sculptor  of  Europe's  Palaeolithic 
period,  and  those  of  our  own  hyper- 
borean  hunter  race,    that   Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins,  in  his  "  Early  Man  of 
Britain," — somewhat  hastily  carrying 
analogies  to  an  extreme, — arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  race  of  the 
cave  men  of  Central  Europe's  Rein- 
deer and  Musk-sheep  period  finds  its 
living  representatives  in  the    Esqui- 
maux of  our  own  arctic  Canada.     To 
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the  geologist  who  realizes  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  slow  retreat  of  this 
palaeolithic  race  over  submerging  con- 
tinents, and  through  changing  eras  of 
glacial  and  sub-glacial  range,  to  such 
a  home  within  our  own  arctic  circle, 
the  oldest  historical  dates  of  this  New 
World  must  seem  indeed  but  of  yes- 
terday. The  assumption,  however, 
was  a  hasty  one,  based  on  a  corre- 
spondence in  arts  easily  accountable 
in  races  in  many  respects  dissimilar, 
but  placed  under  all  the  narrow  limi- 
tations of  the  hunter  stage  in  an  arctic 
or  semi-arctic  climate.  In  reality  the 
crania  of  the  Perigord  draftsmen  and 
carvers  present  no  ethnical  corre- 
spondence to  those  of  the  Esquimaux, 
while  in  point  of  artistic  ability  their 
carvings  and  etchings  exhibit  a  degree 
of  skill  and  manual  dexterity  alto- 
gether surpassing  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  Esquimaux  art.  Yet  in  their 
imitative  design  and  artistic  skill  the 
aborigines  of  this  continent  present 
striking  elements  of  contrast  to  many 
of  the  races  of  the  Old  World  in  cor- 
responding stages  of  development. 
Not  only  do  the  Esquimaux  carve 
their  bone  and  ivory  into  ingenious 
representations  of  the  fauna  of  their 
inhospitable  clime  ;  and  draw,  in  well- 
etched  outline,  on  the  handles  of 
their  weapons  and  implements  of  the 
chace,  spirited  representations  of  the 
incidents  of  their  hunter-life  :  but  also 
the  rude  tribes  of  our  North-West 
and  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
islands  of  British  Columbia  not  only 
copy  the  familiar  animal  and  vege- 
table forms  surrounding  them,  but 
represent  with  no  less  ingenious  veri- 
similitude the  novel  objects  of  Euro- 
pean art  brought  under  their  notice. 
This  imitative  faculty  shows  itself  in 
many  ways :  in  plaited  and  woven 
grass  and  quill  work,  decorated  with 
pictorial  devices,  wrought  as  patterns 
with  colored  grasses  and  dyed  porcu- 
pine quills,  in  the  process  of  plating 
Or   weaving.       Again   it   is   seen   in 


pottery  ornamented  with  floral  pat- 
terns or  modelled  into  human  and 
animal  forms.  Not  less  curious  are 
the  arts  and  architecture  of  the  Hai- 
das  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
with  their  elaborately  carved  monu- 
mental posts,  and  the  decorative 
ornamentation  of  their  village  lodges. 
The  analogies  which  those  present  to- 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  sculp- 
tures of  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan^ 
as  already  noted,  are  replete  with 
interest,  marking  for  us  traces  of  a 
long-extinct  civilization,  and  surviv- 
ing, like  half-obliterated  foot-prints, 
confirmmg  other  indications  derived 
from  customs  and  language,  of  ancient 
routes  of  migration,  and  of  early  in- 
tercou*"se ;  if  not  of  a  common  rela- 
tionship, between  savage  tribes  of  our 
Canadian  North-West  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  the  ancient  civilized  na- 
tions of  Central  America  and  the 
Mexican  plateau. 

It  is  sad,  surely,  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  glimpse  we  thus  catch  of 
those  artistic  Haidas  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  with  all  their  pe- 
culiar aptitude  in  carving  and  con- 
structive skill,  is  that  of  a  vanishing 
race.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Haida  that  "he  dies,  and  gives  na 
sign."  On  the  contrary,  his  ingenious 
arts  embody  far-reaching  glimpses  of 
a  remote  past,  the  full  significance  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
They  help  us,  moreover,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  other  records  of  a  like 
kind,  such  as  those  of  the  long-van- 
ished Mound  Builders,  by  whom  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  were  occupied  in  Ameri- 
ca's prehistoric  times.  With  the  aid 
of  their  carvings  and  pottery  we  learn 
much  regarding  their  physical  aspect^ 
the  range  of  their  geographical  expe- 
rience, their  intercourse  with  remote 
regions,  and  probably  with  diverse 
tribes,  extending  from  the  rich  copper 
regions  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.     We  have  material  also 
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for  gauging  their  mental  capacity  and 
intellectual  development,  though  this 
is  a  problem  requiring  wise  caution  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  it.  The  arts  of 
the  savage  Haidas  show  how  great 
may  be  the  artistic  development 
within  certain  narrow  limits,  perpetu- 
ating mimetic  skill  and  an  inherited 
conventional  art  through  many  gen- 
erations, and  yet  accompanied  by  no 
corresponding  traces  of  civilization  in 
other  directions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  marvellous  earthworks  which  have 
been  justly  accepted  as  the  true 
characteristics  of  the  vanished  race 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  perpetuate  for  us 
the  perplexing  evidence  of  a  singular 
geometrical  skill  among  a  people  with 
whom  the  metallurgic  arts  were  in  the 
very  simplest  elementary  stage. 

By  these  and  the  like  means  we 
recover  glimpses  of  an  ancient  past 
for  our  New  World,  as  for  the  Old. 
Prehistoric  they  are  for  us,  though 
liow  old  we  cannot  as  yet  pretend  to 
g'uess ;  for,  after  all,  antiquity  is  a  very 
xelative  thing.  The  landing  of  Julius 
Caesar  is  among  the  oldest  of  definite 
events  for  the  British  historian.  For 
E.ome  it  was  a  very  late  date  ;  and  as 
for  Greece,  Carthage,  Phoenicia,  or 
Egypt,  their  histories  had  already 
come  to  an  end  long  before  ours  was 
thus  beginning. 

For  our  western  world,  even  now 
anything  dating  before  the  landing  of 
Columbus  seems  remote  as  the  era  of 
Menes  to  the  Egyptologist;  and  yet 
for  England  that  is  the  time  of  her 
Tudors,  and  already  modern.  But 
Greenland  has  disclosed  in  our  own 
day  the  graven  runic  memorials 
which  place  beyond  all  question  an 
older  knowledge  of  America  revealed 
to  European  explorers.  During  a 
.recent  visit  to  Copenhagen,  I  ex- 
amined with  peculiar  interest  the 
runic  monuments  recovered  from  Iga- 
likko,  Ikigeit,  Kingiktorsoak,and  other 
settlements  of  the  old  Northmen  of 
Greenland :    memorials  of   Eric  the 


Red,  the  founder  of  the  first  colony 
of  Northmen  beyond  the  Atlantic 
about  the  year  1000  ;  and  of  Lief, 
his  son,  who,  according  to  the  old 
Eric  saga,  sailed  southward  in  quest 
of  other  lands;  for  whose  traces 
the  antiquaries  of  Rhode  Island  and 
other  New  England  States  have 
searched  with  all  becoming  enthu- 
siasm. The  Dighton  Rock  is  familiar 
now  to  all  American  antiquaries,  for 
no  Behistun  cuneiforms,  or  trilateral 
Rosetta  stone,  ever  received  more 
faithful  study.  The  more  substantial 
Round  Tower  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  long  furnished  another  well- 
accredited  memorial  of  the  explora- 
tion of  New  England  by  the  Northmen 
of  the  eleventh  century.  Professor 
Rafn,  and  his  brother  antiquaries  of 
Copenhagen,  welcomed  the  dubious 
relics  with  undoubting  faith,  and  their 
authentication  of  them  in  the  Antiqui- 
tates  Aniericafue  gave  them  for  a  time 
a  well-accredited  guarantee  of  genu- 
ineness. But  the  runics  of  the  Dighton 
Rock  have  vanished  with  the  faith  of 
their  too-credulous  interpreters  ;  and 
as  for  the  Newport  Round  Tower — 
one  of  the  few  genuine  historical 
ruins  of  the  New  World,  north  of 
Mexico, — its  chief  associations  are 
now  with  the  venerable  New  England 
poet,  so  recently  passed  away  from  us 
in  the  ripe  maturity  of  years  and  fame, 
who  linked  its  ancient  walls  with  more 
genuine  Norse  sentiment  in  his  fine 
ballad  of  "  The  Skeleton  in  Armour." 
The  poet,  William  Morris,  in  his 
''  Earthly  Paradise,"  represents  the 
later  Vikings  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury following  the  old  leadings  of 
Leif  Ericson  across  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  the  earthly  paradise  : 

•'  That  desired  gate 
To  immortality  and  blessed  rest 
Within  the  landless  waters  of  the  West." 

The  time  chosen  by  the  poet  is  that 
of  England's  Edward  III.,  and  still 
more,  of  England's   Chaucer.     But, 
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in  reality,  all  memory  of  the  land 
which  lay  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  had  faded  as  utterly  from 
the  minds  of  Europe's  mariners,  in 
that  fourteenth  century,  as  in  the 
elder  days  when  Plato  restored  a  lost 
Atlantis  to  give  local  habitation  to 
his  ideal  Republic ;  and  when  the 
idea  revived,  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  not  as  a  philoso- 
phic dream,  but  as  a  legitimate  induc- 
tion of  science,  the  reception  which 
it  met  with  from  the  embodied  wisdom 
of  that  age,  curiously  illustrates  the 
common  experience  of  the  pioneers 
in  every  path  of  novel  discovery. 

To  Columbus,  with  the  well-de- 
fined faith  in  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth  which  gave  him  confidence 
to  steer  boldly  westward  in  search  of 
the  Asiatic  Cipango,  the  existence 
of  a  world  beyond  the  Atlantic  was 
no  mere  possibility.  So  early,  at 
least,  as  1474  he  had  conceived  the 
design  of  reaching  Asia  by  sailing  to 
the  west ;  and  in  that  year  he  is  known 
to  have  expounded  his  plans  to  Paolo 
Toscanelli,  the  learned  Florentine 
physician  and  cosmographer,  and  to 
have  received  from  him  hearty  en- 
couragement. Assuming  the  world 
to  be  a  sphere,  he  fortunately  erred 
alike  in  underestimating  its  size,  and 
in  overestimating  the  extent  to  which 
the  continent  of  Asia  stretched  away 
to  the  eastward.  In  this  way  he 
diminished  the  distance  between  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  so, 
when  at  length  he  sighted  the  new- 
found world  of  the  west,  so  far  from 
dreaming  of  another  ocean  wider  than 
the  Atlantic  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  quest,  he  unhesitatingly 
designated  the  natives  of  Guanahani, 
or  San  Salvador,  "  Indians,"  in  the 
confident  belief  that  this  was  an  out- 
lying coast  of  Asiatic  India.  Nor 
was  his  reasoning  unsound.  He 
sought,  and  would  have  found,  a  west- 
ern route  to  that  old  east  by  the  very 
track  he  followed,  had  no  American 


continent  intervened.  It  was  not  till 
his  third  voyage  that  the  great  ad- 
miral for  the  first  time  beheld  the  new 
continent  :  not  indeed  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  nor  even  that  of  our  north- 
ern dominion ;  but  the  continent  of 
South  America,  and  the  embouchures 
of  the  Orinoco  River,  with  its  mighty 
volume  of  fresh  water,  proving  beyond 
dispute  that  it  drained  an  area  of  vast 
extent,  and  opened  up  access  far  into 
the  interior  of  a  new  world. 

Columbus  had  realized  his  utmost 
anticipations,  and  died  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  reached  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia.  Nor  is  the  triumph  in  any 
degree  lessened  by  this  assumption. 
The  dauntless  navigator,  pushing  on 
ever  westward  into  the  mysterious 
wastes  of  the  unexplored  Atlantic  in 
search  of  the  old  east,  presents  the 
most  marvellous  example  of  pure  faith 
that  Science  can  adduce.  To  estimate 
all  that  that  faith  implied,  we  have  to 
turn  back  to  a  period  when  his  unac- 
complished purpose  rested  solely  on 
that  sure  and  well-grounded  faith  in 
the  demonstrations  of  Science. 

In  the  city  of  Salamanca,  there  as- 
sembled in  the  Dominican  Convent 
of  San  Esteban,  in  the  year  1487,  a 
learned  and  orthodox  conclave,  sum- 
moned by  Prior  Fernando  de  Tala- 
vera  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
theory  propounded  by  Columbus,  and 
decide  whether,  in  that  most  Catholic 
of  Christian  kingdoms,  on  the  very 
eve  of  its  final  triumph  over  the  in- 
fidel, it  was  a  permissible  belief  that 
this  Western  World  of  ours  had  even 
a  possible  existence.  Columbus  set 
before  them  the  scientific  demonstra- 
tion which  constituted  for  himself 
indisputable  evidence  of  an  ocean 
highway  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Western  World  beyond.  The  clerical 
council  included  professors  of  mathe- 
matics, astronomy  and  geography,  as. 
well  as  other  learned  friars  and  digni- 
taries of  the  Church :  probably  as. 
respectable  an  assemblage  of  cloister 
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bred  pedantry  and  orthodox  conserva- 
tism as  that  fifteenth  century  could 
produce.  Philosophical  deductions 
were  parried  by  a  quotation  from  St. 
Jerome  or  St.  Augustine,  and  mathe- 
matical demonstrations  by  a  figurative 
text  of  Scripture  ;  and,  in  spite  alike 
of  the  science  and  the  devout  religious 
spirit  of  Columbus,  the  divines  of 
Salamanca  pronounced  the  idea  of 
the  earth's  spherical  form  to  be  hetero- 
dox, and  declared  a  belief  in  antipodes 
incompatible  with  the  historical  tradi- 
tions of  the  Christian  faith  :  since  to 
assert  that  there  were  inhabited  lands 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe 
would  be  to  maintain  that  there  were 
nations  not  descended  from  Adam,  it 
being  impossible  for  them  to  have 
passed  the  intervening  ocean. 

It  may  naturally  excite  a  smile  to 
thus  find  the  very  ethnological  prob- 
lem of  this  nineteenth  century  dog- 
matically produced  four  centuries  ear- 
lier to  prove  that  America  was  an 
impossibility.  But,  in  reality,  this 
ethnological  problem  long  continued 
in  all  ways  to  affect  the  question. 
Among  the  various  evidences  which 
f  olumbus  adduced  in  confirmation  of 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tinent beyond  the  Atlantic,  was  the 
report  brought  to  him  by  his  own 
brother-in-law,  Pedro  Correa,  that  the 
bodies  of  two  dead  men  had  been 
cast  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Flores, 
differing  essentially  from  any  known 
race,  "  very  broad-faced  and  diverse 
in  aspect  from  Christians."  And,  in 
truth,  the  more  widely  they  differed 
from  all  familiar  Christian  humanity, 
the  more  probable  did  their  existence 
appear  to  the  men  of  that  fifteenth 
century.  Hence  Shakespeare's  mar- 
vellous creation  of  his  Caliban.  Up- 
wards of  a  century  and  a  half  had  then 
elapsed  since  Columbus  returned  with 
the  news  of  a  world  beyond  the 
western  ocean  ;  yet  still  to  the  men  of 
Shakespeare's  day,  the  strange  regions 
of  which    Columbus,   Amerigo  Ves- 


pucci, Gomara,  Lane,  Harriot,  and 
Raleigh  wrote,  seemed  more  fitly 
occupied  by  Calibans  and  the  like 
rude  approximations  to  humanity,  than 
by  men  and  women  in  any  degree 
akin  to  ourselves.  Othello,  in  truth, 
only  literally  reproduces  Raleigh's  ac- 
count of  a  strange  people  on  the 
Caoro,  in  Guiana.  He  had  not  him- 
self, indeed,  got  sight  of  those  mar- 
vellous Ewaipanoma,  though  anxious 
enough  to  do  so.  Their  eyes,  as 
reported,  were  in  their  shoulders,  and 
their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts ;  nor  could  the  truth  be 
doubted,  since  every  child  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Arromiaand  Canuri  affirmed 
the  same.  The  founder  of  Virginia, 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
men  of  that  wise  Elizabethan  era ;  and 
with  all  the  experience  which  travel 
supplies  :  reverts*  again  and  again  to 
this  strange  new-world  race  as  to  a 
thing  of  which  he  entertained  no 
doubt.  The  designation  of  Shake- 
speare's Caliban  is  but  an  anagram  of 
the  epithet  which  Raleigh  couples 
with  the  specific  designation  of  those 
monstrous  dwellers  on  the  Caoro. 
"To  the  west  of  Caroli,"  he  says, 
"are  divers  nations  of  cannibals,  and 
of  those  Ewaipanoma  without  heads." 
Of  *^such  men,  whose  heads  stood 
in  their  breasts,"  Gonsalo,  in  "The 
Tempest,"  reminds  his  companions,  as 
of  a  tale  which  every  voyager  brings 
back  "good  warrant  of;"  and  so  it 
was  in  all  honesty  that  Othello  enter- 
tained Desdemona  with  the  story  of 
his  adventures  : — 

"  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

The  idea  of  an  island-world  lying 
in  some  unexplored  ocean,  apart  from 
the  influences  which  affect  humanity 
at  large,  with  beings,  institutions,  and 
a  civilization  of  its  own,  had  been  the 
dream  of  very  diverse  ages,  and  a 
fancy    of    widely    dissimilar    minds. 
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When  indeed  we  recall  what  the  rude 
Norse  galley  of  Eric  the  Red  must 
have  been,  and  what  the  little  ' '  Pinta  " 
and  the  ''Niiia"  of  Columbus — the 
latter  with  a  crew  of  only  twenty-four 
men,— actually  were  ;  and  remember, 
moreover,  that  the  pole  star  was  the 
sole  compass  of  the  earlier  explorer : 
there  seems  nothing  improbable  in 
the  assumption  that  the  more  ancient 
voyagers  from  the  Mediterranean  who 
claimed  to  have  circumnavigated  Af- 
rica, and  were  familiar  with  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic,  may  have  found  their 
way  to  the  great  continent  which  lay 
beyond.  Vague  intimations,  derived 
seemingly  from  Egypt,  encouraged 
the  behef  in  a  submerged  island  or 
continent,  once  the  seat  of  arts  and 
learning,  afar  on  the  Atlantic  main. 
The  most  definite  narrative  of  this 
vanished  continent  is  that  recorded  in 
the  Timccus  of  Plato,  on  the  authority 
of  an  account  which  Solon  is  affirmed 
to  have  received  from  an  Egyptian 
priest.  According  to  the  latter,  the 
temple-records  of  the  Nile  preserved 
the  traditions  of  times  reaching  back 
far  beyond  the  infantile  fables  of  the 
Greeks.  Yet  even  these  preserved 
some  memory  of  deluges  and  convul- 
sions by  which  the  earth  had  been 
revolutionized.  In  one  of  those  the 
vast  island  of  Atlantis — a  continent 
larger  than  Lybia  and  Asia  conjoined, 
— had  been  ingulphed  in  the  ocean 
which  bears  its  name.  This  ocean- 
world  of  fancy  or  tradition,  Plato  re- 
vived as  the  seat  of  his  imaginary 
commonwealth ;  and  it  had  not  long 
become  a  world  of  fact  when  Sir 
Thomas  More  made  it  anew  the  seat 
of  his  famous  Utopia,  the  exampler 
of  "  the  best  state  and  form  of  a  pub- 
lic weale."  "  Unfortunately,"  as  the 
author  quaintly  puts  it,  '*  neither  we 
remembered  to  enquire  of  Raphael, 
the  companion  of  Amerike  Vespuce 
on  his  third  voyage,  nor  he  to  tell  us 
in  what  part  of  the  new  world  Utopia 
is  situate ;"  and  so  there  is  no  reason 


why  we  .should  not  locate  the  seat  of 
this  perfect  commonwealth  within  our 
own  young  Dominion,  so  soon  as  we 
shall  have  merited  it  by  the  attain- 
ment of  such  Utopian  perfectibility  in 
our  polity. 

But  it  is  not  less  curious  to  note 
the  tardiness  with  which,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  had  been 
placed  beyond  question,  its  true  sig- 
nificance was  comprehended  even  by 
men  of  culture,  and  abreast  of  the 
general  knowledge  of  their  time.  Peter 
Giles,  indeed,  citizen  of  Antwerp, 
and  assumed  confidant  of  "  Master 
More,"  writes  with  well-simulated  grief 
to  the  Right  Honorable  Counsellor 
Hierome  Buslyde :  "  As  touching 
the  situation  of  the  island,  that  is  to 
say  in  what  part  of  the  world  Uto- 
pia standeth,  the  ignorance  and  lack 
whereof  not  a  little  troubleth  and 
grieveth  Master  More ;"  but  as  he 
had  allowed  the  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining this  important  fact  to  slip 
by  :  so  the  like  uncertainty  long  after 
mystified  all  current  ideas  of  the 
new-found  world.  Ere  the  "  flowers 
of  the  forest "  had  been  weeded  away 
on  Flodden  Hill,  the  philosophers  and 
poets  at  the  liberal  Court  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  had  learned  in  some  vague 
way  of  the  recent  discovery ;  and  so 
the  Scottish  poet  Dunbar,  reflecting 
on  the  king's  promise  of  a  benefice 
still  unfulfilled,  hints,  in  his  poem 
"  Of  the  World's  Instabilitie,"  that, 
even  had  it  come  "fra  Calicut  and 
the  new  found  Isle  "  that  lies  beyond 
"  the  great  sea-ocean,  it  might  have 
comen  in  shorter  while."  Upwards 
of  twenty  years  had  passed  since  the 
return  of  the  great  discoverer  from  his 
adventurous  voyage,  but  the  Novus 
Orbis  then  and  long  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  be  an  insubstantial  fancy; 
for  nearly  another  twenty  years  had 
elapsed,  when  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in 
his  "Dreme,"  represented  Dame  Re- 
membrance as  his  guide  and  in- 
structor in  all  heavenly  and  earthly 
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knowledge ;  and  among  the  rest,  he 
says  : 

**  She  gart  me  clearly  understand 

How  that  the  earth  tripartite  was  in  three; 
In  Afric,  Europe,  and  Asie;  " 

the  latter  being  in  the  Orient,  while 
Africa  and  P^urope  still  constituted  the 
Occident,  or  Western  World.  Many 
famous  isles  situated  in  "  the  ocean 
sea"  also  attract  his  notice;  but 
"  The  new  found  isle  "  of  the  elder 
poet  had  obviously  faded  from  all 
memory  of  that  younger  generation. 
Another  century  had  nearly  run  its 
course  since  the  eye  of  Columbus  be- 
held the  long-expected  land,  vvhen,  in 
1590,  Edmund  Spenser  crossed  the 
Irish  Channel,  bringing  with  him  the 
first  three  books  of  his  "  Faerie 
Queen;"  in  the  introduction  to  the 
second  of  which  he  thus  defends  the 
verisimilitude  of  that  land  of  fancy 
in  which  the  scenes  of  his  "  famous 
antique  history  "  are  laid  : — 

**  Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessel  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  true  ? 
Or   fruitfullest  Virginia    who  did  ever 
view  ? 
Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them 
know, 
Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  been  ; 
And   later   times   things    more  unknown 
shall  show  ; 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much 

misween 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  be  hath 
seen  ; 
What  if  within   the  moon's    fair  shining 
sphere  ; 
What  if  in  every  other  star  unseen, 
Of  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear? 
He  wonder  would  much  more  ;  yet  such 
to  some  appear." 

Raleigh,  the  discoverer  of  Virginia, 
was  the  poet's  special  friend,  his  ''shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean,"  the  patron  under 
whose  advice  he  visited  England  with 
the  first  instalment  of  the  epic  which 
he  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "to 
live  with  the  eternity  of  her  fame ; " 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  to  Spenser's 
fancy  this  western  continent  was  then 
scarcely  more  substantial  than  his  own 


faerie  land ;  in  truth  still  almost  as 
much  a  world  apart  as  if  Raleigh  and 
his  adventurous  crew  had  sailed  up 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  brought 
back  the  story  of  another  planet  on 
which  it  had  been  their  fortune  to 
alight. 

Nor  had  such  fancies  wholly  van- 
ished long  after  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  had  become  a  familiar  thing. 
It  was  in  1723  that  the  philosophical 
idealist,  Berkeley — afterwards  Bishop 
of  Cloyne, — gave  form  to  a  more  defi- 
nite and  yet  not  less  visionary  Utopia 
than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He 
was  about  to  organize  "  among  the 
English  in  our  western  plantations  "  a 
seminary  which  was  designed  to  train 
the  young  American  savages,  make 
them  masters  of  arts,  and  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  regeneration  of  their 
own  people  ;  while  the  Academe  was 
to  accomplish  no  less  for  the  refor- 
mation of  manners  and  morals  among 
his  own  race.  In  his  fancy's  choice 
he  gave  a  preference  at  first  for  Ber- 
muda, or  the  Summer  Islands,  as  the 
site  of  his  college,  and  "  presents  the 
bright  vision  of  an  academic  home 
in  those  fair  lands  of  the  west,  whose 
idylic  bliss  poets  had  sung,  from 
which  Christian  civilization  might  be 
made  to  radiate  over  this  vast  conti- 
nent, with  its  magnificent  possibilities 
in  the  future  history  of  the  race  of 
man."  It  was  while  his  mind  was 
pre-occupied  with  this  fine  ideal  "  of 
planting  arts  and  learning  in  Ame- 
rica" that  he  wrote  the  well-known 
lines : — 

"  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 
The  wisest  heads  and  nob'est  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay  ! 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay. 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
The  four  first  acts  already  past,      [way; 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 
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The  visionary  philosopher  followed 
up  his  project  so  far  as  to  transport 
himself — not  to  the  summer  islands, 
of  which  Waller  had  sung, — but  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  sojourned 
for  three  years,  in  pleasant  seclusion 
and  meditative  work.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  "still  air  of  delightful  studies;" 
planned  many  perfect  Utopias;  specu- 
lated on  space  and  time,  and  objec- 
tive idealism  ;  and  then  bade  farewell 
to  America,  and  to  his  romantic 
dream  of  regenerated  savages  and  a 
renovated  world. 

Yet  the  refined  metaphysical  ideal- 
ist was  by  no  means  the  latest  dreamer 
of  such  dreams.  In  our  own  century 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  the  little  band 
of  Bristol  enthusiasts  who  planned 
their  grand  pantisocratic  scheme  of 
intellectual  communism ;  created  for 
themselves,  with  like  fertile  fancy,  a 
Utopia  of  their  own, 

'*  Where    Susquehanna   pours   his  untamed 
stream  ; " 

and  many  a  later  dreamer  has  striven 
after  ideal  perfectibility  in  "  peaceful 
Freedom's  undivided  dale." 

In  truth,  in  all  ways  we  are  re- 
minded that  this  is  a  new  world,  still 
young  and  sanguine ;  familiar  with 
the  splendour  of  its  own  western  suns; 
and  seeing  in  them  the  promises  of 
a  brighter  morrow.  The  thoughtful 
student  of  history  cannot  look  on  the 
marvellous  advantages,  and  all  the 
wondrous  capacities  of  this  young 
country,  without  anticipating  for  it  a 
great  future.  And  why  should  not 
young  Canada  indulge  the  amplest 
hopes  of  youthful  fancy,  on  which  no 
thought  of  the  impossible  intrudes  ? 

"  Maybe  wildest  dreams 
Are  but  the  needful  preludes  of  the  truth. 
This  fine  young  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  go-cart.     Patience  !   give  it  time 
To   learn  its   limbs  :    there  is  a  hand  that 
guides." 

With  all  the  impulsive  eagerness  of 
youth,  as  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
of  action,  alike  in  the  young  Republic, 


and  in  our  still  more  youthful  Do- 
minion, take  each  new  step,  it  is  with 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  a  first  step, 
untrammelled  by  the  traditions  and 
the  conventionalities  inherited  from 
an  ancient  past ;  "  a  happy  clime," 
as,  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  we  would 
fondly  believe, 

"  Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules ; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and 

sense, 
The  pedantry  of  Courts  and  Schools." 

The  poetLongfellow — in  the  highest 
characteristics  of  his  genius  as  a  sweet 
singer,  a  true  link  between  old  and 
new  England,  —  has  very  recently 
passed  away  from  us  ;  and  as  I  note 
the  movement  for  some  fitting  monu- 
mental memorial  of  the  sweet  New 
England  singer,  the  fact  serves  to 
recall  the  characteristic  terms  with 
which,  in  very  recent  years.  Bayard 
Taylor  thus  dedicated  the  monument 
to  another  of  the  New  England 
poets :  Fitzgreene  Halleck.  "  We 
have  been  eighty  years  "  said  he,  "  an 
organized  nation,  ninety-three  years 
an  independent  people,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  an  American  race ; 
and  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  we  meet  to  dedicate  publicly, 
with  appropriate  honours,  a  monu- 
ment to  an  American  poet." 

Since  then  the  youthful  American 
Republic,  vigorous  offspring  of  Old 
England,  has  attained  her  majority; 
and  at  the  grand  Centennial  gather- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1876, 
the  poet  Whittier's  graceful  invoca- 
tion, after  craving  that  beneath  our 
western  skies  may  be  fulfilled  **  the 
Orient's  mission  of  good- will,"  thus 
closed  the  nation's  appeal  to  "our 
father's  God:"— 

"  O  !  make  Thou  us,  thro'  centuries  long 
In  peace  secure,  and  justice  strong  ; 
Around  our  gift  of  Freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law, 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mould, 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old  !  " 

We  too  are  this  day  inaugurating  a 
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new  movement  of  which  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say  that,  as  yet,  it  presents  no 
greater  significance  than  did  the  little 
club,  by  and  by  designated  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  "  The  Invisible  Society,"  which 
in  1645  ^"^  following  years — while 
England  was  pre-occupied  with  her 
great  Civil  War, — held  its  meetings  at 
Dr.  Goddart's  lodgings,  to  consider 
points  of  philosophical  interest.  From 
thence  it  moved  to  Gresham  Col- 
lege ;  and  there,  or  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  or  again  at  the  lodgings 
of  Mr.  Boyle,  the  little  coterie  of 
philosophers  gravely  discussed,  e.g.^ 
the  truth  of  Schotter's  affirmation 
"  that  a  fish  suspended  by  a  thread 
would  turn  towards  the  wind  ! "  or 
tested  by  crucial  experiment  the 
opinion  that  a  spider  could  not  get 
out  of  a  space  encircled  with  pow- 
dered unicorn's  horn  !  Yet  this  is  the 
body  which  only  seventeen  years  later 
received  from  the  restored  Charles 
II.  its  charter  of  incorporation  as 
the  Royal  Society;  and  which  now 
includes  in  its  illustrious  roll  of 
Fellows  the  names  of  Wren,  Halley, 
Newton,  Davy,  and  the  whole  intel- 
lectual peerage  of  England. 

Intellect  and  genius  are  limited 
neither  by  race  nor  geographical 
boundary.  Let  us  hope  and  believe 
that,  in  the  future  of  our  young  Do- 
minion, men  will  arise  to  bear  a  part 
in  Letters  and  Science  not  less  worthy 
than  those  who  figure  in  England's 
golden  roll.  If,  when  that  consu/n- 
mation  has  been  reached,  our  vork 
of  to-day  should  be  reverted  to  ;  even 
as  we  now  recall  that  first  little 
gathering  of  England's  scientific  pio- 
neers in  Dr.  Goddart's  parlour :  the 
name  of  *'  Royal  Society,"— whatever 
may  then  be  the  political  o'ganisation 
of  Canada, — will  suggest!  anew  the 
circumstances  of  its  origm  under  the 
special  encouragement  Ci'  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Marquis  of  Lome,  as  the 
representative  of  a  Quee  1  whose  name 
will   be    associated    in'  future   ages. 


like  that  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  with 
an  era  of  unequalled  distinction  in 
letters  and  science. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  as  in  no  degree  foreign  to  the 
legitimate  objects  of  a  section  which 
embraces  history  as  well  as  literature, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  new  rela- 
tions, or  the  modified  organisation  of 
this  Dominion  : — 

"  Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see," 

the  confederation  which  has  thus 
sprung  into  being  from  the  exten- 
sion of  responsible  constitutional  gov- 
ernment by  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  Provinces  of  British  North 
America,  under  a  vice-regal  represen- 
tative of  the  Crown,  presents  features 
which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  thoughtful  student  of  history. 
What  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  Greece, 
or  Rome,  to  Iheir  provincial  states 
and  colonies  ;  and  what  Venice,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  France,  and  Holland, 
have  alike  failed  to  achieve  in  modern 
centuries,  has  become  for  us  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  colonies  of 
Greece  were  indeed  bound  to  the 
Hellenic  centre  by  community  of 
language,  race,  and  faith  ;  even  as  the 
republican  Anglo-American  cannot, 
'f  he  would,  wholly  alienate  himself 
from  the  old  land  and  race  with 
which  he  shares  in  common 

*'  The  tongue 
That    Shakespeare   spake ;    the    faith   and 

morals  holds 
Which  Milton  held." 

But  history  has  no  parallel  to  this 
novel  experience  of  a  free  people,  the 
occupants  of  a  vast  region  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  en- 
joying all  constitutional  rights,  elect- 
ing their  own  parliaments,  organizing 
an  armed  militia,  controlling  customs, 
immigration  and  all  else  that  pertains 
to  independent  self  government,  while 
they  continue  to  cherish  the  tie  which 
binds  them  to  the  Mother  Country,  to 
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claim  a  share  in  all  its  triumphs,  and 
to  render  a  willing  homage  to  the 
Representative  of  the  Crown. 

Whatever  our  aspirations  may  be, 
it  is  surely  no  mean  privilege  which 
we  share,  in  our  relations  to  the  world- 
wide empire  of  Britain ;  to  her  who 
has  been  the  examplar  of  the  nations 
in  the  freedom  of  self-government : 
to  have  thus  far  solved,  for  her  and 
with  her,  the  problem  of  colonial 
relationship  in  a  free  state.  We  thus 
present  to  the  world  a  social  and  po- 


litical achievement  such  as,  till  now, 
the  wisest  of  ancient  and  modern  na- 
tions had  alike  failed  even  to  aim  at; 
and  so  have  wrought  out,  on  a  true 
basis,  a  system  whereby  the  colonies 
j  and  dependencies  of  Britain,  scattered 
as  they  are  on  every  continent,  and 
in  farthest  oceans,  may  perpetuate 
their  relations  with  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, while  partaking  of  all  the  bless- 
ings of  her  well-regulated  freedom; 
or  may  be  trained  to  emulate  her 
example  as  independent  States. 


A  YEAR  IN   ENGLAND  :   WHAT  I   SAW,  WHAT  I   HEARD,  AND 
WHAT  I  THOUGHT. 


BY  A  CANADIAN. 


{Continued  from  page  271,] 


LONDON    AND    THE    LONDONERS. 


Dear  Sammy,- 


M 


Y  first  walk  towards  the  Bank  of 
England,  about  nine  o'clock 
one  morning,  impressed  me  as  I  shall 
never  forget,  though  I  was  not  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  appeal - 
ance  of  the  streets  of  our  busiest 
Canadian  and  some  of  our  American 
cities.  Crowds  of  people  there  were, 
then  and  always,  whenever  I  passed 
that  way ;  they  evidently  had  business 
in  hand,  and  meant  to  be  about  it. 
But  that  agitated,  eager,  driven  look, 
so  familiar  to  me  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence; 
and  my  astonishment  was  great  at  the 
comparative  coolness  of  the  people 
about  me.  They  looked  as  if  they  felt 
that  life  was  long  enough  for  what  they 
were  meant  to  do,  and  as  if  the  world 
would  find  men  to  do  its  work  when 
they  were  gone.  They  seemed  to 
have  time  to  bow  a    recognition    to 


each  other  quietly,  and  pass  without 
jostling  each  other  off  the  rather  nar- 
row thoroughfares  ;  and,  Sammy,  as  I 
told  you  before,  all  this  is  contagious. 
I  felt  that  I  lived  at  lower  pressure 
and  just  as  happy,  if  not  more  so.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  climate 
there  may  have  something  to  do  with 
calming  that  excitement  that,  it  would 
seem,  inseparably  belongs  to  our 
.nodern  life.  But  your  English  crowd 
is  an  orderly  one.  There  stands  that 
poi'ceman  before  the  Exchange,  where 
in  five  minutes  I  have  counted  fifty 
vehicles  slowly  passing  and  seen  a 
throng  of  countless  human  beings, 
and  wirh  the  quiet  motion  of  his 
finger  ho  regulates  matters  to  the 
general  sitisfaction.  No  one  gets 
run  over,  <,nd  yet  you  must  wonder 
why  not.  Well,  this  is  why.  From 
childhood  the  London  lad  is  taught 
to  recognize  ,law,  authority,  rank  and 
order,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches 
manhood  he  i  >  so  trained  that  he  never 
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thinks  of  resisting  what  he  has  been 
led  to  believe  a  part  of  the  settled 
order  of  things  in  this  world — that  is, 
to  him,  the  world  of  Ivondon.  Now, 
Sammy,  to  my  colonial  eyes  this 
practical  English  regard  for  things  we 
all  appreciate  in  the  abstract,  but  do 
not  believe  in  with  a  ''saving  faith," 
as  the  clergy  call  it,  was  very  striking 
and  instructive.  I  heartily  wished 
many  a  time  I  could  import  a  little 
more  of  it  into  my  own  country.  The 
notion  that  because  a  man  having 
the  entree  to  the  same  public  building 
as  yourself,  through  having  paid  an 
equal  amount  of  money,  has  also  the 
right  to  smoke,  spit  about  you,  if  not 
upon  you,  talk  during  a  performance, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  a  conception  almost 
purely  American,  and  the  sooner  we 
teach  our  youth  to  respect  age,  ex- 
perience, position,  intelligence,  moral 
worth,  and  in  a  general  way  the  rights 
of  others,  by  virtue  of  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  the  better  for  the  real 
progress  of  our  people. 

I  believe,  Sammy,  the  question  of 
religious  education  in  schools  is  one 
that  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of 
thoughtful  discussion.  People  are  too 
greatly  at  variance  to  do  much  prac- 
tically in  this  direction  now ;  but 
surely  in  the  matter  of  morals',  high 
principles,  training  in  the  regula- 
tion of  social  life  to  good  ends,  is  a 
part  of  education  that  all  should  feel 
the  need  of  introducing  into  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  statistics  of  crime, 
insanity,  etc.,  show  us  that  to  teach 
people  the  "three  R's"  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  them  better  members  of 
a  community ;  and  every  phase  of  our 
life  of  to-day  tells  us  that  the  tendency 
of  public  school  education,  even  that 
of  boasted  Canada,  is  not  so  much  to 
make  men^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  as  highly  perfected  machines  for 
increasing  capital  and  gathering  in 
wealth.  The  god  of  this  age,  Sammy,  is 
Mammon,  or  power  in  some  form  of  a 
natural  kind.    We  worship  wealth ,  and 


we  worship  what  can  secure  wealth — 
that  is,  intellectual  sharpness  ;  and  the 
reflex  of  all  this  we  see  in  the  public 
school  system  of  to-day.  In  the  "pay- 
ment by  results,"  where  and  how  does 
the  result  of  the  moral  influence  of 
the  teacher  count  ?  But,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  the  great  vulgus  that 
sways  everything  is  responsible  for 
this,  and  not  alone  the  powers  that 
sit  enthroned  on  the  Olympian  heights 
of  educa'cional  government.  People 
wish  their  children  to  be  "smart,"  and, 
provided  they  be  not  openly  immoral, 
they  will  not  grieve  over  the  rest,  but 
clever  they  must  be,  or  be  miserable 

here,  and .    Well,  never  mind  the 

rest.  This  leads  me  to  make  another 
remark — the  result  of  some  observa- 
tion of  English  people,  and  cultivated 
people  too — that  in  England  neither 
wealth  nor  merely  intellectual  sharp- 
ness is  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  a 
man  a  desirable  social  unit.  You 
may  say  to  me,  "But  do  they  not 
carry  social  distinctions  to  that  per- 
nicious degree  we  so  reprobate  in 
America?"  Yes,  in  certain  quarters, 
but  I  speak  now  of  the  cultivated 
middle  class,  constituting  as  they  do, 
take  them  all  in  all,  a  body  of  people 
unequalled  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Now,  this  class  does  demand 
from  its  members  not  only  a  character 
free  from  grosser  stains,  but  a  fine 
moral  feeHng  which  is  reaUy  essential 
to  form  a  gentleman ;  and,  unless  I 
greatly  mistake,  this  class  has  as 
yet  to  be  formed  in  Canada,  or  at 
least  is  not  very  largely  represented. 
If  I  were  a  school  inspector,  and  came 
across  a  man  or  woman  essaying  that 
most  noble  of  all  arts — the  one  of 
making  out  of  crude  humanity  the 
proportionate  and  healthful  organisms 
worthy  of  being  called  men  and 
women — I  say,  Sammy,  if  I  found  men 
in  that  profession  that  showed  no 
regard  for  anything  finer  than  quad- 
ratic equations  and  grammatical  forms, 
I  should  "  write  them  down  "  as  per- 
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sons  to  be  advised  at  once  to  choose 
a  more  fitting  occupation.  I  suppose 
I  should  soon  find  my  own  "occupa- 
tion gone."  Well,  really,  with  all  her 
faults,  her  relics  of  feudalism,  her 
mass  of  pauperism  besides  her  mass 
of  wealth,  her  abominable  class  dis- 
tinctions, with  all  this  and  more,  one 
does  feel  when  in  England  that  he  is 
in  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the 
world — shall  I  not  say  the  best? — I 
mean  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is 
the  biggest  and  the  purest.  One 
feels  in  England  that  people  do  not 
ivish  to  cheat  you — to  get  the  best  of 
you.  If  you  are  an  advanced  Re- 
former you  will  often  deplore  what 
seems  amazing  stupidity ;  you  will 
see  vast  evils  as  they  appear  to  the 
American  or  Canadian  eye,  and  yet 
when  you  come  to  know  the  people 
connected  with  these  institutions  that 
you  would  speedily  sweep  away,  you 
find  they  are  among  the  finest  you 
ever  met.  The  difference  between 
their  great  evils  and  ours  is  that  theirs 
have  come  down  as  legacies  of  the 
past — things  that  have  had  their  day 
and  should  be  removed.  They  were 
not  imposed  on  the  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century — they  were  unfor- 
tunate inheritances.  But  in  America 
our  great  national  festering  sores  are 
the  result  of  deliberate  and  gigantic 
frauds — of  rapid  growth,  and  indicat- 
ing corruption  of  the  grossest  forms. 
Our  Tammany,  whiskey,  and  railroad 
rings,  our  Pacific  Railway  and  other 
scandals,  cannot  be  foisted  on  other 
centuries,  and  no  Daniel  need  *'  come 
to  judgment"  to  tell  us  what  they 
mean.  Now,  if  my  estimate  of  Eng- 
land's moral  worth  is  approximately 
correct,  the  question  arises,  to  what 
is  it  due?  Is  it  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  her  school  system  ?     Well, 


the  Board  Schools  of  London  are,  to 
my  mind,  wondrous.  They  represent 
in  the  midst  of  conservatism  the  most 
democratic  ideas  as  applied  to  educa- 
tion. They  are  remarkable  in  another 
aspect.  They  are  an  example  of 
legislation  being  much  in  advance  of 
the  popular  intelligence.  At  the 
present  day  even  many  of  the  people 
send  their  children  to  these  schools 
under  protest — such  is  their  unfortu- 
nate inheritance  of  prejudice.  I  have 
myself  in  the  streets  of  London  heard 
a  woman,  hurrying  her  child  along  to 
school,  roundly  berating  the  authori- 
ties as  she  passed,  all  for  compelling 
her  to  send  the  little  one  to  be  in- 
structed. Nor  has  England  to  thank 
the  legislators  so  much  as  certain  far- 
seeing,  noble-hearted  men  and  women 
of  the  Metropolis,  among  them  Hux- 
ley and  certain  other  distinguished 
scientists,  when  it  was  then  much 
more  the  custom  than  now  to  abuse 
as  perverters  of  all  the  primary  and 
essential  beliefs  of  mankind,  but  one 
of  whom  his  country  has  since  en- 
shrined in  the  resting-place  of  the 
mighty  dead ;  and  yet  did  ever  man 
work  less  for  fame  and  more  for  truth 
than  Charles  Darwin? 

Well,  dear  Sammy,  I  did  mean  to 
tell  you  a  good  deal  in  this  letter  of 
the  Londoners,  in  a  small  way;  but 
to  me,  and  I  hope  to  you,  it  is  not  so 
much  what  people  look  like,  how  they 
eat,  drink,  and  are  clothed,  as  to 
what  sort  of  stuff  they  are  made  of  in 
the  better  part  of  man,  that  concerns 
most.  But  really  next  time  I  write 
you  must  hear  a  little  about  the  minor 
matters,  which  are  not  without  their 
own  interest,  but  for  this  time,  Sammy, 
be  satisfied.       Yours  as  ever. 

Tommy. 

(7i7  be  continued.) 
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OUR    POOR    RELATIONS.— II. 


BY    DAVID    BOYLE. 


{Continued  from  page  333.) 


YOU  have  all  been  taught,  no  doubt,  I 
as  I  was,  that  the  lower  animals  I 
performed  every  one  of  their  functions 
by  means  of  instinct ;  only  man,  we 
were  told,  was  gifted  with  reason. 
All  this  is  now  changed,  and  we  find 
some  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the 
day  on  Natural  History  attributing 
reason  to  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  bee, 
the  ant,  and  many  more — reason, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  a  voluminous 
writer  on  this  subject,  recently  issued 
a  work,  upholding  the  view  of  im- 
mortality for  our  poor  relations. 
After  all,  the  supposition  is  not  a 
novel  one.  The  same  view  has  been 
taken  by  many  great  ones  of  the 
earth  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  thousand  years,  but  I  confess  to 
having  been  a  little  surprised,  not  long 
since,  when  informed  that  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley  entertained  the  same 
opinion.  Not  having  read  the  whole 
of  his  sermons  myself,  I  have  probably 
missed  the  references;  but  as  it  is  likely 
that  every  reader  of  the  Monthly  is 
ahead  of  me  in  this  as  in  many  other 
respects,  they  will  know  just  in  how  far 
the  statement  to  wiiich  I  have  referred 
holds  good.  If  these  things  be  so, 
wouldn't  it  almost  appear  as  if  Mr. 
Lo  is  not  so  far  out  of  his  reckoning 
when  he  insists  upon  the  existence  of 
a  Happy  Hunting  Ground  beyond 
the  setting  sun. 

The  great  stumbling-block  on  the 
part  of  those  who  not  only  refuse  to 
accept  evolution,  but  who  deny  that 
it   contains   the    germs   of  common 


sense,  consists  chiefly,  I  imagine,  in 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  man's 
ownership  of  a  soul,  if  he  be  derived 
from  the  apes  or  baboons.  The 
difficulty  in  question  is  more  than 
met  half-way,  if  it  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  is  a  hereafter  for  our  poor 
relations. 

Who  is  there  that  would  grudge 
eternal  companionship  to  docile  old 
Dobbin,  or  poor  dog  Tray?  And  is 
there  any  one  who  would  not  feel  the 
happier  in  mingling  with  the  spirits 
of  Nature's  songsters,  or  in  gliding 
among  the  spheres  in  company  with 
the  household  pets,  whether  of  one's 
decrepit  age,  or  of  our  buoyant  child- 
hood days  ? 

But  this  is  a  moot  question,  and 
one  about  which  nothing  can  be  said 
with  anything  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty; its  chief  beauty  in  my  eyes 
consisting  in  the  thought  that  if  some 
people  could  be  brought  to  entertain 
a  belief  in  the  opinion,  there  would 
not,  at  times,  be  so  much  cruelty 
inflicted  on  those  poor  relations  of 
ours,  to  whom  we  so  often  refer  as 
the  "dumb  animals." 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper  it  was 
remarked  that  there  were  only  two 
theories  by  means  of  which  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  world  as  we 
find  it.  Of  late  years,  howev^er,  a  not 
unimportant  class  of  thinkers  have 
effected  what  they  regard  as  a  com- 
promise between  evolution  and  revo- 
lution, acknowledging  the  truthfulness 
of  the  former  theory  in  the  production 
of  our  poor  relations,  but  denying  it 
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in  toto^  and  claiming  a  special  creative 
act  when  attempting  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Of  itself,  this  is  an  immense  stride, 
and  one  for  which  those  who  wish 
well  to  the  advancement  of  scientific 
truth  may  feel  truly  grateful;  but, 
apart  altogether  from  what  is  called 
the  Mosaic  Genesis,  can  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  our  own  environment?  We 
may  think  we  do — we  may  even 
pride  ourselves  upon  being  out-and- 
out  opponents  of  everything  that 
savours  of  Darwinism,  and  yet,  upon 
closer  examination,  find  that  we,  too, 
are  far  gone  on  the  high  road  to 
evolution. 

What  is  the  history  of  any  civilized 
country  but  an  account  of  that 
country's  evolution,  in  which,  it  may 
be,  revolution,  too,  has  played  a  lead- 
ing, but  always  a  coincidental  part? 

Trace  the  history  of  chemistry 
since  the  days  of  the  search  for  the 
Philosopher's  Stone  and  the  Elixir  of 
Life,  until  this  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  even  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  most  dis- 
tant planets  are  tolerably  well  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
and  what  is  it  but  a  magnificent  illus- 
tration of  evolution  as  applied  to  one 
phase  of  human  thought  ? 

Or,  compare  the  childlike  astonish- 
ment of  him  who  first  produced 
mechanical  action  by  rubbing  a  piece 
of  amber  on  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic, 
up  through  and  with  the  results  pro- 
duced by  Volta,  and  Galvani,  and 
Franklin,  and  our  own  celebrated 
Faraday,  to  the  living  Professor 
Faure,  who  only  the  other  day  sent 
from  Paris  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
electricity,  stored  up  in  a  small  box 
little  larger  than  a  beaver  hat,  to  Sir 
Wm.  Thomson,  the  famous  Scottish 
electrician,  who  declares  the  discovery 
of  Prof.  Faure  to  be  the  most  preg- 
nant in  possible  benefits  to  the  human 
race,  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this 


old  earth  of  ours  since  "Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span." 

Is  not  this  evolution  ? 

Why,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  proba- 
bly hear  of  little  boys  running  to  the 
drug  store,  saying,  "Please,  mother 
sent  me  for  five  cents'  worth  of  elec- 
tricity, and  she  wants  it  good ! " 
Teachers,  too,  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
it  in  small  but  effectual  doses  in  their 
pockets  to  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  it  towards  awaking  the  dor- 
mant or  drowsy  faculties  of  tiresome 
pupils  ;  and  wont  this  be — well,  I  am 
afraid  this  will  be — revolution. 

Music,  painting,  sculpture,  me- 
chanics and  agriculture,  as  we  find 
them,  are  all  proofs  in  point  of  our 
contention  \  and  what  about  the 
science  of  Education,  especially  in 
Ontario?  Will  any  one  have  the 
temerity  to  deny  that  our  theory 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  its  present 
condition?  Because  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  evolution  is  some- 
times retrograde  in  its  movements^ 
although,  upon  the  whole,  its  ten- 
dency is  towards  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest." 

Upon  the  surface  of  what  a  tremen- 
dous graveyard  do  we  find  ourselves  t 
Where  now  stand  the  busy  agricultu- 
ral and  commercial  centres  of  this  the 
"  Garden  Province  "  of  our  fair  Do- 
minion, comparatively  a  short  time  ago- 
the  dark  blue  waters  of  an  ocean,  vast 
and  deep,  afi'orded  a  congenial  element 
wherein  disported  themselves,  and 
plundered  one  another,  millions  upon 
millions  of  our  poor  relations:  rela- 
tions so  very  poor,  that  although  it  is 
quite  certain  they  had  a  stomach 
(and  that  is  an  important  organ  to 
have),  were  yet  quite  devoid  of  much 
that  goes  to  afford  solid  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment  to  other  and  more 
highly  constituted  beings.  Only  one 
genus  had  really  good  eyes,  possibly 
feet  or  flippers  of  some  sort,  a  jointed 
body,  and  what  might,  by  courtesy, 
be  called  a  tail.     This  fellow,  known 
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to  us  as  a  trilobite,  seldom  exceeded 
a  foot  in  length  and  two-thirds  of  that 
in  width ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
specimens  found  are  rarely  more  than 
from  two  to  four  inches  long.  Corals, 
in  some  respects  ranking  amongst 
our  most  poverty-stricken  ancestors, 
were  extremely  abundant ;  in  fact, 
most  of  the  limestone  found  in  the 
Province  is  the  result  of  their  labours, 
"  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  dark 
blue  sea,"  as  Mrs.  Hemans  says,  al- 
though she  makes  a  mistake  in 
referring  to  the  polyps  as  ''an  i7tsect 
train." 

From  the  existence  of  corals,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  seas  overlying 
what  are  now  our  farms,  and  gardens, 
and  streets,  must  have  had  at  least 
a  moderately  high  temperature,  other- 
wise the  coral-makers  of  those  days 
flourished  where  their  recent  con- 
geners would  perish  of  cold. 

When  the  coal-miner  finds  impres- 
sions of  reeds,  ferns,  and  coniferous 
plants  in  the  roof  of  his  deep,  dark, 
and  highly  dangerous  workshop,  he 


says, 


Once    these 


were  green, 
flourished,  and  bore  fruit."  When 
the  forms  of  fish  are  found  embedded 
in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland, 
or  when  the  skulls  and  teeth  of  more 
richly  endowed  relatives  are  met 
with,  the  observer  has  no  hesitation 
in  concluding  that  all  these  are  the 
remains  of  creatures  that  existed  and 
enjoyed  life,  we  cannot  tell  how  long 
ago. 

We,  in  like  manner,  are  justified  in 
stating  that  our  coral,  and  shell,  and 
crustacean  impressions,  are  all  that  is 
left  of  some  poor  relations  who  lived 
life's  little  span,  to  eat,  or  to  be  eaten, 
when  this  portion  of  the  empire  was 
some  thousands,  perhaps  some  mil- 
lions of  years  younger  than  in  the 
year  of  grace,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-two. 

But  this  is  a  comparatively  recent 
theory.  Time  was,  and  not  very  far 
back  either,  when  the  Evil  One  was 
26 


credited  with  the  production  of  the 
various  fossil  forms  then  known,  and 
this  he  was  supposed  to  have  done 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  vie  with  his  own 
Creator,  in  imitating  the  works  of  the 
Great  Architect  Himself 

Speculation  always  goes  abroad 
with  the  schoolmaster,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  schoolmaster  to  do  what 
he  can  in  giving  direction  to  it,  and 
not  only  to  point  out  the  channels 
through  which  it  may  be  pursued, 
but  to  guard  the  possible  and  prob- 
able speculators  against  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way. 
In  other  words,  it  is  our  duty — yours 
and  mine — not  to  cramp  thought, 
certainly  not  to  smother  it,  but, 
rather  to  encourage  its  legitimate  ex- 
ercise by  every  means  in  our  power ; 
and  if  not  ourselves  leading  the  race, 
neither,  most  assuredly,  to  be  found 
bringing  up  the  rear ;  nor  as  stragglers 
whom  the  great  army  of  thinkers  has 
marched  away  from  and  left  to  per- 
ish in  the  enemy's  confines. 

Few,  if  any,  departments  of  human 
thought  teem  more  largely  with  vital 
interest  to  us  than  those  affecting  the 
life-history  of  our  poor  relations — the 
Natural  Sciences.  From  an  imagina- 
tive point  of  view,  these  stand  un- 
rivalled amid  all  the  subjects  upon 
which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  bestow 
his  attention;  while,  practically,  our 
social,  moral,  and  physical  well-being 
depend  very  largely  indeed  upon  the 
results  deducible  from  their  careful 
and  conscientious  study,  and  the 
method  of  presentation  adopted  in 
laying  these  results  before  an  intelli- 
gent, wide-awake  community,  for  con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps  we  shall  always  be  afflicted 
with  wild-goose  theorists  ;  with  those 
who,  either  for  notoriety's  sake,  or 
owing  to  that  kind  of  impetuosity, 
which,  scorning  common-sense  dic- 
tates, must  needs  launch  into  print, 
propagating  bizarre  or  absurd  opin- 
ions, to  the  unutterable  detestation 
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of  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  their 
flimsy  fancies  have  been  woven,  and 
to  the  disgust  of  many  liberally  dis- 
posed souls  who  shrink  from  giving 
adherence  to  any  doctrine  that 
appears  to  be  productive  of  such 
miserable  results.  Of  this  character 
(the  wild-goose  theorists)  was  a  Ger- 
man author  whose  work  I  read  some 
time  ago,  and  who,  in  referring  to  the 
eye,  dared  to  make  the  assertion  that 
any  optician  of  these  days  who  could 
not  manufacture  a  superior  article, 
would  be  accounted  nothing  better 
than  a  botch  ! 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  rule  by 
means  of  which  to  judge  of  any  sect 
or  system,  is  to  take  its  best  men, 
not  its  worst ;  and  if  this  rule  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  evolution, 
then  evolutionists  themselves  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

The  study  of  our  poor  relations, 
and  of  cognate  subjects,  to  which  this 
study  inevitably  leads,  has  engrossed 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  finest 
intellects  and  most  acute  observers 
the  world  has  been  privileged  to  look 
upon. 

In  the  somewhat  rambling  and  dis- 
connected remarks  made  up  to  this 
point  on  "Our  Poor  Relations,"  I 
have  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
the  use  of  technical  nomenclature  ; 
I  have,  in  fact,  aimed  to  make  what 
\  had  to  say  rather  of  a  gossipy 
than  of  an  abstract  essay.  During 
holiday  times  we  hate  being  bored, 
as  I  daresay  most  of  us  always  do, 
although  from  the  nature  of  our  oc- 
►cupation  this  is  something  we  not  only 
\have  to  suffer  much  from,  but  some- 
thing of  which  we  have  a  good  deal 
to  inflict — at  least  I  imagine  our 
scholars  think  so.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  while  I  attempt  to 
lay  before  you,  briefly,  some  of  the 
practical  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
study  of  Natural  or  Physical  Science. 


Perhaps,  first  may  be  named  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  especially 
human  suffering.  In  connection  with 
this  point,  I  shall  do  no  more  than 
refer  to  the  foolish  outcry  recently 
made  against  vivisection ;  an  opera- 
tion, it  is  true,  involving  the  sacrifice 
of  many  poor  relations,  but  looking 
to  the  eventual  well-being  of  the  su- 
perior animal. 

Closely  connected  with  the  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering  may  be 
placed  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and 
it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  average  life-time  of  a  man  is 
longer  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  species,  in  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  may  be  deduced  from  the 
records  of  profane  history. 

These  two  aims  and  results  of  the 
study  are  of  themselves  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  irrepressible  query, 
What  good  ?  But  the  benefits  are 
not  wholly  confined  to  them. 

The  exact  use  of  our  observing 
powers,  as  cultivated  so  largely  in  the 
pursuit  of  biology,  is  not  one  of  its 
least  merits.  The  eye  and  ear  of  a 
biological  student'  are  very  different 
organs  in  quality,  if  not  in  kind,  from 
those  of  persons  who  wander  list- 
lessly, as  it  were,  through  the  journey 
of  life,  and,  as  a  rule,  enter  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  Death  much  as  one 
might  suppose  a  brother  or  a  sister  to 
do,  who  had  never  cared  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  perhaps  not 
even  knowing  some  of  them  by 
sight. 

x\gain,  and  lastly,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  our  poor  relations 
has  an  elevating  tendency,  notwith- 
standing it  may  lead  us  to  conclude, 
with  so  many  eminent  thinkers,  that 
our  own  immediate  forbear  wasamem- 
berof  the  firm  of  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee, 
Ape  &  Co.  Our  thoughts  upon 
merely  sublunary  objects  are  not 
necessarily  grovelling.  I  think  it  was 
Sydney  Smith  who  said  "Who  feeds 
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fat  oxen,  should  himself  be  fat ;  "  but 
whoever  he  was,  his  epigram  only 
proves  him  to  have  been  fonder  of 
fun  than  of  fact.  Much  more  ctpropos 
to  my  purpose  is  the  sentiment  of 
another,  and,  I  should  feel  tempted 
to  declare,  a  better  man,  who  speaks 
of  one's  thoughts  being  lifted  "  from 
Nature  up  to  Nature's  God."  If,  as 
has  also  been  said,  **The  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad,"  much  more  may 
it  be  affirmed  of  the  biologist.  That 
opinion  is  changing  in  regard  to  evolu- 
tion, I  take  the  liberty  to  append  the 
following  from  a  once  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  the  theory — Prof.  McCosh 
of  Princeton.  Says  the  Professor: 
^*  There  is  no  real  antagonism  between 
the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  those 
of  Genesis.  The  discoveries  made 
by  science  seemed  at  limes,  he  said, 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  in  the 
end  such  inconsistency  disappeared, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  startUng  dis- 
coveries are  reconcilable  with  Bible 
doctrines  of  the  creation.  There  is  a 
unity  in  the  process  of  evolution 
which  indicates  it  to  be  a  system  of 
development  originated  by  God.  It 
is  admitted  that  all  the  occurrences 
of  nature  are  due  to  cause  and  effect, 
and  men  of  large  minds  have  hereto- 


fore found  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
assumption  that  God  works  in  a  sec- 
ondary way  through  these  operations 
of  nature.  The  earth  in  its  present 
form,  with  all  its  beauties  and  its  won- 
ders of  regularly  changing  seasons, 
and  its  reproduction  of  species,  is 
the  product  of  agencies  which  have 
worked  for  thousands  of  years.  These 
agencies  (it  mattered  little  what  their  ^ 
original  constituents  were)  all  com- 
bine to  produce  beneficial  results. 
These  results  are  evolved,  if  one 
choose  so  to  term  it,  but  they  come 
of  elements  originally  created  by  God. 
They  all,  furthermore,  operate  in  per- 
fect harmony,  arguing  that  some  mind 
and  power  directs  their  development. 
The  periodicity  and  stability  of  nature 
in  all  her  operations  go  to  prove  this. 
Everything  follows  a  predesigned  sys- 
tem, and  never  deviates  therefrom. 
Nature,  moreover,  has  a  progression, 
and  there  has  been  a  steady  advance 
from  age  to  age  since  the  beginning. 
Mankind  has  steadily  acquired  a  larger 
capacity  for  happiness,  and  has  de- 
veloped in  intellectual  growth.  In 
all  this  God  can  be  seen  as  the  in- 
spiring cause.  Because  a  horse,  dog, 
or  rose  is  developed  by  natural  causes, 
its  creation  is  none  the  less  the  Divine 
handiwork." 


It  may  be  said  of  thousands  of  so-called 
men  and  women,  that  though  they  bear  the 
human  name  they  completely  fail  to  illustrate 
its  worth.  They  neither  enrich  the  world 
nor  bless  it;  and  when  they  pass  out  of  it 
they  are  scarcely  missed,  and  no  one  sustains 
any  serious  loss  in  their  removal.  Surely 
this  is  not  in  harmony  with  reason  or  with 
common  sense.  "Something  attempted"  and 
"something  done"  alone  indicate  the  pos- 
session of  a  right  conception  of  life.  The 
noble  influences  of  truth,  and  the  grand 
manifestations  of  its  power  in  the  life,  are 
in  every  way  worthy  of  man's  being.     The 


mind,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  to  receive 
truth,  so  that  we  may  be  prompted  to  make 
every  endeavour  to  produce  its  living  reality 
in  our  daily  life. 


A  nation's  advancement  depends  upon  its 
I    teachers.     To  make  true  progress  each  gene- 
j    ration  must  give  to  the  next  something  which 
!    it  did  not  receive,  but  itself  discovered  or 
j    originated,  and  added  to  the  common  heredi- 
tary store.     This,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  toward  the  world,  to  help  his  genera- 
tion to  take  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  — Philadelphia  Teacher. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION.* 


BY   J.    B.    SOMERSET,    INSPECTOR    OF    THE    WINNIPEG    CITY    SCHOOLS. 


THE  art  of  teaching  is  as  old  as  the 
human  race,  and  the  school- 
master, whatever  his  social  or  intel- 
lectual status,  has  always  been  one  of 
the  main  influences  in  improving  the 
civilization  and  increasing  the  intelli- 
gence of  any  community.  His  influ- 
ence, exercised  at  a  period  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  when  his  mind  is 
plastic,  his  habits  unformed,  and  his 
capacity  for  receiving  impressions 
consequently  large,  is  a  greater  power 
in  shaping  the  character  than  any 
other  brought  to  bear  outside  of  the 
parental  relation.  The  recognition 
of  this  influence  underlies  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  nearly  all  intelligent 
Governments  for  the  efficient  training 
and  instruction  of  teachers — efforts 
whose  earnestness  and  magnitude 
correctly  indicate  in  each  instance 
the  degree  of  appreciation  felt  as  to 
the  importance  of  their  results.  A 
review  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
teaching  reveals  a  rate  of  progress, 
especially  during  the  last  forty  years, 
that  may  be  almost  termed  revolu- 
tionary. In  looking  back  even  to 
our  own  youth,  many  of  us  smile  and 
wonder  at  the  effete  and  clumsy 
methods  then  in  vogue  ;  and  we  often 
reflect  with  indignation  that  mental 
growth  was  cramped  and  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  what  seems  to  us  now 
to  be  the  first  principles  of  the  art  of 
imparting  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  reasonably  anticipatethat 
the  future  will  be  as  fruitful  in  progress 


♦  A  Paper  read  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Association,  14th  October, 


and  in  surprising  results  as  the  past 
has  been  ;   for  a  glance  at  the  present 
state  of  the  art  will  show  that  reform 
in  some  departments  is   but   in   its 
infancy,  and  that  many  of  the  most 
difticult   problems    to   be   solved    in 
making  the  school  teacher  a  skilled 
workman,   have  not  yet  been  vigor- 
ously dealt  with.     One  of  the  most 
notable   of    these   problems   is   that 
of    requiring  from    every    candidate 
for    the    teaching    profession,    some 
i  preliminary   training  previous  to  his 
assumption    of  responsible   duty    in 
teaching.     Normal  Schools  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  machinery  necessary 
for   conducting   them ;    but   a   little 
inquiry  into   the   statistics  of  States 
and  Provinces,  where  they  exist,  show 
a  surprisingly  small  proportion  of  the 
teaching   staff  of    the   country   who 
have    received    the    benefit   of    full 
attendance  at  these  institutions.    New 
York,    with    seven    Normal   Schools, 
supplies  the  cities  of  the  State  with 
trained  teachers,  but  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts  have   the    benefit    of    trained 
instructors.       This    can    hardly    be 
attributed  to  the   poverty   or   sparse 
settlement  of  such  an  old  State,  but 
to  the  failure  of  school  commissioners 
to  realize  what  they  lose  by  failing  to 
secure    a   trained    teacher.       In   the 
Province  of  Ontario,  where  so  much 
has  been  done,  especially  in  the  last 
ten  years,  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers   are  but   rated   third   class, 
with  only  such   training  as  may  be 
secured  from  a  short   attendance   at 
the  County  Model  School.     Previous 
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to  this  provision  for  elementary  train- 
ing, the  proportion  of  Normal-trained 
teachers  varied  from  one-sixth  to 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  teaching  body. 
I  will  not  discuss  at  this  point  the 
defects  in  the  training  imparted,  the 
comparison  at  present  made  having 
reference  only  to  the  number  really 
trained  with  those  wholly  untrained. 
But  the  study  of  facts  accessible  to 
everyone,  regarding  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  places  where  attention  is 
given  to  the  training  of  the  teacher 
for  his  work,  will  show  beyond  ques- 
tion the  necessity  of  such  training. 
In  regard  to  the  proposition  some- 
times advanced  that  experience  may 
fairly  offset  the  lack  of  training, 
there  is  this  to  be  said  in  its  support: 
That  the  man  who  loves  his  work,  and 
intelligently  uses  his  best  efforts  in  it, 
will  eventually  discard  what  is  false 
or  useless  in  his  method  for  that 
which  at  least  common  sense  will  not 
condemn.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  invaluable 
time  is  lost  by  even  the  most  apt 
learner  before  he  acquires  the  neces- 
sary skill,  to  the  injury  of  the  material 
worked  upon.  Again,  the  teacher 
outside  the  centres  of  population  is 
an  isolated  being,  debarred  from  the 
opportunities  of  observation  and  in- 
terchange of  ideas  concerning  his 
work  that  are  generally  within  easy 
reach  in  other  departments  oflabour; 
but  the  most  serious  danger  to  the 
untrained  and  uninstructed  teacher  in 
acquiring  skill  by  experience  alone,  is 
that  of  becoming  the  slave  of  false 
methods,  which,  for  want  of  correction 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  career, 
become  eventually  fixed  habits,  im- 
possible to  be  eradicated — which 
finally  stamp  him  as  "  old-fashioned  " 
or  "  eccentric."  Another  proposition 
— that  teachers  are  born,  not  made — 
is  one  that  I  should  desire  to  qualify 
very  materially  before  giving  my 
adherence  to  it.  I  think  it  is  quite 
true  that  some  persons  could  never 


be  teachers,  training  or  no  training, 
whatever  their  scholastic  attainments 
might  be.  Most  of  us  have  come  in 
contact  at  some  time  with  an  unfor- 
tunate of  this  kind,  who  was  vainly 
striving  against  fate.  There  are  also 
some  persons  blessed  with  qualities 
of  mind  that  fit  them  peculiarly  for 
teaching,  the  success  of  whose  work 
commands  our  admiration,  and  the  ap- 
parent lightness  of  whose  efforts  excites 
our  envy.  But  the  class  is  so  small 
that  any  idea  of  this  becoming  a  test 
of  fitness  is  at  once  recognized  as 
impracticable.  Some  persons  in  the 
same  way  have  a  natural  fitness  for 
being  musicians  or  artists  or  mechan- 
ics. But  in  all  cases  the  truth  of 
these  two  propositions  will  be  admit- 
ted :  First,  that  the  ranks  of  no 
profession  can  be  filled  exclusively 
by  those  only  possessing  natural  apti- 
tude for  its  work  ;  and  second,  that 
the  possession  of  this  natural  aptitude 
or  fitness  by  no  means  frees  the 
possessor  from  the  necessity  of  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  those 
qualities  from  which  it  is  derived. 
The  universal  testimony  of  great 
artists  is  that  hard  work  and  constant 
study  have  been  the  chief  factors  in 
their  success ;  and  many  a  "man  of 
talent "  has  made  his  life  a  failure 
from  his  unwillingness  to  supplement 
his  natural  talent  with  faithful  appli- 
cation. Applying,  then,  the  principle 
of  the  two  propositions  above  given 
to  the  teaching  profession,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  all  cases,  a 
period  of  training  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary (i)  to  bring  into  useful  service 
all  the  natural  talent  of  which  the 
beginner  may  be  possessed,  and  (2) 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  that  follows  the  effort  of  the 
student  to  be  his  own  instructor  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  Two  questions 
here  inevitably  occur:  (i)  How  is 
this  training  to  be  imparted  effectually 
and  universally?  and  (2)  What  will 
it  do  for  the  student,  the  better  to  fit 
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him  for  his  work  ?  An  endeavour  to 
answer  briefly  these  two  questions  will 
close  this  paper. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  first,  is  at  once  seen  in  view  of 
the  facts  before  referred  to,  of  the 
small  proportion  of  the  teaching  body 
found  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
training  institutions  in  countries  where 
they  are  plentifully  supplied  and 
liberally  equipped.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  causes  that  tend  to 
produce  this  state  of  afiairs  v;ill  afford 
a  key  to  the  remedy.  I  will  notice 
two  of  them  :  (i)  The  failure  of  the 
people  to  realize  the  loss  consequent 
upon  the  employment  of  an  untrained 
teacher;  and  (2)  the  unwillingness  of 
the  student,  who  proposes  to  spend 
only  a  short  time  in  the  work,  to 
incur  the  expense  and  delay  incident 
to  a  systematic  preparation  for  it. 
How  shall  we  convince  people  that  a 
trained  teacher  is  better  value  at  an 
enhanced  price  than  the  raw  but 
cheap  beginner  ?  Argument :  There 
has  been  a  fabulous  amount  of  good 
logic  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of 
this  question.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the  minds 
of  some  trustees  to  a  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  account.  There  is 
but  one  way  that  I  can  see  to  do  this, 
and  that  is  by  taking  the  poorer 
article  out  of  their  reach  and  supply- 
ing them  only  with  the  better,  so  that 
they  may  experimentally  prove  the 
truth  of  what  perchance  one's  elo- 
quence failed  to  convince  them. 
How  shall  the  unwillingness  of  the 
student  to  incur  expense  and  delay 
be  met?  It  is  plain  that  here  also,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  as  long  as  there 
is  an  option  between  commencing  to 
teach  at  once  with  no  preparation 
and  of  waiting  and  paying  for  such 
training  as  will  secure  eventually 
better  rewards,  that  which  presents 
the  prospect  of  quickest  returns  will 
prove  most  attractive.  The  removal 
of  the  option  then  seems  to  be  the 


only  course  competent  to  meet  this 
difficulty.  But  there  are  other  expe- 
diencies that  call  for  caution  and 
judgment  in  its  adoption,  for  the 
schools  must  go  on  unchecked  of  their 
supply  of  teachers  even  by  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  great  reform.  That  this 
reform  can  be  effected,  however,  with 
due  regard  to  these  and  other  inter- 
ests, there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt; 
and  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  the  time  when,  in  order  to  secure 
a  license  to  teach  in  this  Province, 
every  candidate  must  give  evidence 
of  having  served  an  efficient  appren- 
ticeship to  his  profession.  We  will 
now  look  at  the  question.  What  is  a 
normal  training  expected  to  do  for  a 
student  in  order  to  fit  him  for  his 
work  ?  Will  it  send  him  into  his 
school-room  a  perfect  teacher,  with 
nothing  to  be  learnt  by  experience 
and  nothing  to  be  perfected  by  study? 
While  no  one  will  venture  to  say  yes 
to  this,  yet  is  it  not  evident  that  many 
by  their  actions  affirm  their  belief 
that  there  remains  nothing  for  them 
to  learn,  so  evenly  do  they  pursue 
the  tenor  of  their  way,  oblivious  of  the 
busy,  moving  world  around  them,  and 
content  to  perform  their  little  round 
of  dry  duties  without  any  disturbing 
reference  to  it  ? 

But  while  the  training  cannot  be 
expected,  in  a  short  session,  to  perfect 
the  student  in  his  work,  it  may  put 
him  into  the  way  of  commencing 
aright  and  inspiring  him  to  con- 
tinue his  researches  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  education,  and  the  correct 
appHcation  of  them  to  the  art  of 
teaching.  In  this  way  the  young 
teacher  is  enabled  to  begin  his  school- 
room work  with  definite  aims  before 
him,  and  with  at  least  some  know- 
ledge of  the  correct  method  of  accom- 
plishhig  them.  He  has,  by  observa- 
tion, become  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  operation  in  school-rooms 
in  which  teachers  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience are  engaged ;  he  has  also  been 
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encouraged  to  put  into  practice  the 
instructions  he  has  received  by  teach- 
ing classes  in  the  various  subjects,  his 
errors  being  on  each  occasion  pointed 
out  to  him  with  instruction  how  to 
avoid  them  in  subsequent  attempts. 
He  is  let  into  the  secret  of  school 
government  by  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  those  qualities  in  charge  of 
a  class  that  he  has  already  been 
instructed  are  necessary  to  its  control 
and  management ;  he  has  proved 
experimentally  in  his  practice  teach- 
ing that  in  order  to  give  a  successful 
lesson  to  any  class  from  lowest  to 
highest,  he  must  come  before  his 
pupils  prepared  by  previous  thought 
and  research  for  presenting  it  in  its 
most  interesting  form.  In  short,  in 
all  the  routine  of  the  school-room,  he 
has  received  such  instruction  and  had 
such  practice  as  enables  him  to  begin 
aright  for  himself  when  he  goes  into 
his  own  school,  and  further  serves  as 
a  guide  to  direct  his  future  studies. 
But  training  does  not  and  should  not 
stop  here,  simply  because  the  teach- 
er's duties  and  his  influence  on  the 
the  plastic  minds  under  his  care  are 
not  confined  to  his  class  teaching.  As 
an  educator,  his  relation  to  his  pupils 
influences  them  for  good  or  evil  in 
many  other  ways ;  for  instance,  the 
deportment  of  the  teacher  will  soon 
be  reflected  in  the  manners  of  his 
pupils,  and  a  training  that  sends  out 
a  teacher  of  uncouth  manner,  or  of 
slovenly  person,  or  who  indulges  in 


slangy  English,  does  a  grievous  injury 
to  those  unfortunately  under  his  influ- 
ence; for  it  is  useless  for  anyone  to  in- 
culcate neatness  while  he  himself  is  a 
"slouch,"  to  teach  good  manners  while 
his  own  are  boorish,  or  to  drill  his 
pupils  carefully  in  grammar  while  he 
himself  murders  the  Queen's  English. 
The  teacher  must  then  be  a  model  as 
well  as  an  instructor,  and  his  training 
should  fully  impress  the  importance 
of  this  upon  his  mind.  It  can  hardly 
be  expected  at  once  to  revolutionize 
habits  long  formed,  but  it  may  put 
the  individual  in  the  way  of  thorough 
reformation,  for,  after  all,  the  effects 
of  training  will  be  lost  unless  the 
teacher  continue  it  during  his  teach- 
ing career.  To  this  end  he  must  be  a 
reader  of  the  current  literature  and 
news  of  the  day,  in  order  to  keep  him- 
self abreast  of  the  time  he  lives  in  and 
to  prevent  of  his  sinking  into  a  rut  of 
self-complacent  ignorance  ;  he  must 
mix  with  his  fellow-men,  interest  him- 
self in  their  lives,  and  be  one  of  them, 
if  he  would  save  himself  from  drift- 
ing into  a  mere  pedant.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  line  marked  out  for 
the  teacher,  and  the  standard  for 
which  a  normal  training  is  designed 
to  prepare  him,  is  too  exacting  for 
attainment;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  some  do  nobly  meet  all 
the  requirements,  and  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  aim  is  high,  the  effort  made 
is  proportionately  great. —  Winnipeg 
Times. 


We  think  it  would  be  well  to  insist  upon 
teachers  giving  more  attention  to  the  rela- 
tions which  education  bears  to  the  general 
problems  of  life.  It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of 
school  boards  to  ascertain  who  of  their  teach- 
ers are  interested  in  spreading  throughout 
the  community  useful  information  on  educa- 
tional topics,  and  who  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  "talk  shop,"  as  they  term  it,  out  of  the 
school-room.  Reader,  to  which  class  do  you 
belong  ? — Pacific  School  Journal. 


A  French  journal  is  authority  for  the 
existence  of  twenty-five  republican  govern- 
ments in  the  world.  The  list  is  as  follows : 
France,  United  States,  Switzerland,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Columbia,  Chili,  Equador,  Bolivia, 
Argentine  Confederation,  Venezuela,  Guate- 
mala, Hayti,  San  Salvador,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, San  Domingo,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
The  Transvaal,  Liberia,  Oi-ange  States,  The 
Turcomans,  Andore,  San  Marino. — Journal 
of  Education. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

SENIOR  MATRICULATION,  1882. 

ALGEBRA    AND    TRIGONOMETRY  —  HONORS. 

Examiner — ^J.  W.  Loudon,  B.A. 

1.  Divide 

n-|-l       n+1  n      n  n  n 

jc*     +j«     +2jf*  J/*    -  I  by  jf*    +^»   -I. 

2.  Solve  the  equations : 

nx'^ -x(\n+l)  +  \n-i=o. 

;ccos  «  (at- i)-jr(i+cos  3^) +  2  cos  26  =  0. 

{2-\-2x)"'  +2(I-Ar)«  ={l-X'')"'  +2"+l. 

3.  Sum  the  series  1^+2^  +  2"  + +«" 

by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients. 

Sum  2  +  22[2+  2=«|^3+  . .  +2''^n. 

4.  State  and  prove  the  Binomial  Theorem 
for  negative  and  fractional  indices. 

Write  down  and  simplify  the  «"'  term  in 
the  expansions  of 

(^x-i  +  Z-jjz-s)-!;     (2xi-3>'J)-«; 

(I-2"^'2)-tV. 

5.  Find  cos  9°. 

6.  Simplify 

tan-i  {a-d)  +  tan-^  {-^  -  ^)  +  tan-^  {c  -  a) 
when  a*+d^+c*=a6  +  lfc  +  ca. 

7.  State  and  prove  De  Moivre's  Theorem. 

8.  Express  sin  6  and  cos  P  as  products  of 
quadratic  factors. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARTS, 
JULY,  1882. 

ARITHMETIC   AND   ALGEBRA. 

Examiners  —  Dr.  John  Hopkinson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  Benjamin  Williamson,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 


_,  /26.54X  0.004321  .    ^ 

I.  Express -y — — — — correctly  to 

'      0.00001357 

the  nearest  integer. 


2.  Prove  that  any  number  is  divisible  by 
9  if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  9. 
Prove  also  that  a  number  is  divisible  by  il 
if  the  sum  of  the  odd  digits  {i.e.  the  1st,  3rd, 
5th,  etc.)  exceeds  or  is  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  even  digits  {i.e.  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  etc.) 
by  a  number  divisible  by  11. 

3.  What  must  the  rate  of  interest  be  that 
a  sum  of  money  may  accumulate  at  com- 
pound interest  to  double  its  amount  in  20 
years  ? 

[log  2  =  0.3010300;  log  20705=4.3160752; 
log  20706  =  4.3160962.] 

4.  Determine  the  condition  that  x^  +ax+d 
and  x^  +ax  +  b'  may  have  a  common  divisor, 
x  +  c;  and  prove  that  this  common  divisor 
will  also  divide  ax*  +  {b-a')x-  b'. 

5.  Reduce  to  their  lowest  terms 


ax-V2 


and 


2a  +  (rt*  -i^)x-2ax* 

x^  +  Sx^  +6j;^+  5.y+i 
X*  +  3;c'»  -2x*  +  yc+  I* 

6.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  m  n 
different  things  can  be  distributed  among  Pi 
persons  so  that  each  person  may  have  n  of 
them. 

7.  The  first  term  of  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion is  a,  and  the  tenth  term  is  b,  find  the 
«*•'  term. 

8.  Solve  the  equation 

-^ + 3 ^£ 

.j:*  +  2;r-2     x'^-2x  +  2)      2* 

9.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers 
is  650,  and  their  product  is  323 ;  what  are 
they? 

10.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  per- 
petual annuity,  ;^io  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  £1 1  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
and  so  on,  increasing  £1  each  year;  interest 
being  taken  at  4  per  cent.? 
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MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION,  JUNE, 
1882. 

I.  Add  together  and  simplify 

T*T  {  A  + 1(3  -  s) }  of  a  pound,  and 

I  of  I II  of  i4Y*r  of  a  penny. 


Express  \f^ — 4^1753  correctly  to  the 
\     o.oo-?Qi 


nearest  integer. 

_  1.5476  X  10.618  .     .,      .      ,    , 

3.  Express  -^^-^ — ; — , m  its  simplest 

2.6547 
form. 

4.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  apples  would  enable  a  purchaser  to  obtain 
120  more  for  a  sovereign.  What  maj  the 
price  be  before  reduction  ? 

5.  A  merchant  lays  out  £1000  in  buying 
cloth  in  England  at  3  shillings  a  yard.  He 
takes  the  cloth  to  France  at  an  expense  of  3 
pence  a  yard  for  carriage,  packing,  etc.,  and 
paying  a  duty  of  42  centimes  a  metre.  He 
sells  half  the  cloth  at  8  francs  a  metre,  the 
rest  at  6  francs  d  metre.  What  profit  does 
he  make? 

[Express  the  result  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence ;  and  assume  25  francs  to  be  equal 
to  £1^  and  a  metre  to  be  39I  inches.] 

6.  Simplify 


(— -— ) 

\x-l     x+i/ 


x^  - 1    {x-iy{x+i)^+x^ 

x«  +  1    '  X'^  +X^  +  l 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  five  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression,  the  second  being  4  and 
the  fifth  8^. 

Also  find  the  sum  of  five  numbers  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  the  third  being  3  and 
the  fifth  27. 

8.  Divide  £$  between  a  man,  a  woman, 
two  boys,  and  a  girl,  so  that  the  man  has  as 
much  as  the  two  boys  and  the  girl  together, 
the  woman  and  girl  together  as  much  as  the 
two  boys  together,  and  the  man  and  girl  to- 
gether half  the  whole  amount. 

9.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of 

X*  +  14J:'  +  67ar«  +  I  26j;  +  72, 
X*  +  3J;»  -  31J;*  -  I23;c  -  90, 
X*  +  i^x^+  4gx^  +  2yx  -  90. 

10.  A  man  pays  ;^i5o  a  year  for  rent, 
water-rate,  and  poor-rate,  the  rates  being 
charged  on  the  rent  he  actually  pays.     If 


the  rent  were  reduced  10  per  cent.,  the  rate 
per  £  of  the  poor-rate  25  per  cent.,  and  of 
the  water-rate  5  per  cent.,  he  would  pay  in 
all  £1^0  Is.;  whereas  if  poor-rates  were 
doubled  and  water-rate  reduced  5  per  cent., 
the  rent  being  as  at  first,  he  would  pay  ;^i69 
los.  What  did  he  pay  for  rent,  poor-rate, 
and  water-rate  respectively  ? 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION    e5iAM  IN  ATION- 
JANUARV,    1882. 

Examiners — J.  S.  Reid,  Esq..  Ll.M.,  M.A., 
and  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E. 

GREEK. 

I.  Xenophoti — Anabasis  VI. 

Translate  into  English  : 

A.  Kat  6  s.evo(f>(i)v  cTret  ecupa  TrXetovo? 
ivBiov,  TrapeXOwv  ilircv,  dA.A.',  w  avSpcs, 
€<f>r),  (05  Trdvv  ciS^re,  ofxvvw  v/xlv  Oeovq 
7rdvTa<s  kol  7rdcra<s  rj  jxrjv  iyio  cttci  t7)v 
vjxeripav  yvui/JLrjv  ycrOavofJLrjv,  edvofxrfv  ci 
/SeA-Ttov  ctrj  vfjuv  re  ifjLol  i-mTpiiJ/aL  raxrrqv 
TTjv  a.p)(Y]v  Koi  ijxol  vTToaTrjvai-  kol  /jlol  ot 
Oeol  ovTOif;  iv  tols  Upol<s  ia-yfxrjvav  wsre 
KOL  lSlmtijv  av  yvoivat  on  7-^9  fjLovap^La<; 
aire^ccrBai  yu,e  0€.i .  ovro)  ^y]  li.€LpL(TO(f>ov 
alpovvraL,  ^€LpL(TOcf>o<;  3*  €7ret  ypeOrj, 
TrapeXOihv  el-rrev,  dXX\  w  dvSp^q,  tovto  fxkv 
f(TT€  oTt  ovS'  av  lycoye  iaTaaia^ov,  €t 
aXXov  etXccrOi'  Sevo^wvra  fxevroi,  ^ff>r], 
wvqaare  ov;(  kXofJLCvoi  •  w?  /cat  vvv  Ac^itt- 
TTOs  T]Sr)  Ste/SaXev  avrov  Trpos  * Kva^lj^LOv 
o  Tt  eSwaro  Kat  jxdXa  ijxov  avrov  criyd- 
^OVTO<i.  6  8'  ecjiT)  VO/Xtt,€LV  avTov  Tt/xa(TtWt 
fiaXXov  (TVvdp^eLV  iOeXyjaat  AapSavcf 
ovTL  Tov  KA.eap;^ov  aTpaT€vp.aTO<i  rj  eavTw 

AdKOiVt  OVTL. 

B.  TaOra  TrapeXavvoiv  eXcye  /cat  a/xa 
vf^r^CtTO  hrl  <j)dXayyo<;,  Kat  to^s,  ttcA.- 
rao-ras  iKarepioOev  Troirjad/xevoL  iiropeV' 
ovTO  iirl  Tov^  TToXe/xtovs.  Trapt^yyeXro  St 
TO.  fxev  Sopara  ctti  tov  8c^tov  wjxov  €X^'*'» 
€(09  o~r)fxaLvoL  TT)  ardXiriyyi-  eircLTa  Be  eis 
TTpo^oXr^v  KaOevTaq  eircaOai  /SdSrjv  Kal 
fj-rjSeva    Spo/xo)   8i(0Ketv.      (k  tovtov  crvv- 
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Oyjfxa  TraprjeL  Zeu?  aoirtjp,  'HpaKX^q  rjye- 

fXWV.       ol  Se  TToXc/XLOL  VVCfieVOV,  VOfXL^OVTe^ 

KaXov  €)(^£Lv  TO  xoipiov.  iirel  8'  i7rXr)<Tiat,ov, 
dXaXd$avTes  ol  "EAAvyvcs  TrcXTacrrat  eOeov 
ilTL  TOV<S  7roA.€/xtovs  TrpLV  Tiva  KfXcViLV  ol 
Se  TToXc/xtat  avTiOi  wp/xTycav,  oi"  6''  hnrcL<i 

Kttt  TO  (TTlcfiOS  TUiV  ^lOvVIOV   Kol  TpeTTOVTaL 

TOv<s  7reA.Tao-Tas.  aXX'  tTrct  vTrqvTLa^ev  rj 
(fioXay^  Twv  OTrA-traiv  ra^^v  TTopcvo/xivr) 
Kttt  a/xa  17  (TaXiny^  c^^ey^aro  Kat  cTrat- 
dvL^ov  KOL  fX€Td  TavTa  TjXdka^ov  koL  dp.a 
TO.  Sopara  KaOUcrav,  ivTavOa  ovk€tl  iSe^- 
avTO  ol  TToXifXiOL,  aXXa  ecficvyov. 

II.  Grammar. 

1.  Name  three  Greek  adjectives  which 
form  their  comparatives  in  -la-repos,  and  three 
with  comparatives  in  -tcoi/.  What  rule  deter- 
mines whether  the  comparative  of  an  adjec- 
tive in  -OS  shall  end  in  -orepo?  or  Korepo?  ?  State 
some  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

2.  Write  down  the  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numerals  from  i  to  10;  also  express  t2veniy, 
liventieth,  foriy^  jortieth. 

3.  Give  {a)  the  plural  of  the  second  aorist 
indicative  active  of  npoi-nni,  {^)  all  the  plu- 
perfect active  of  e»c6i5a>/uii;  {c)  the  first  aorist 
middle  imperative  of  Io-ttj^i. 

4.  Parse  and  give  the  meaning  of  xepw?, 

Xpwjj,  T6\fxr]<Tav,  KOfJUfirai,  taytv,  TedvfuiTmv,  eppiif>rj, 
yvit),  Kfl<TO,  cp^vai. 

5.  What  constructions  usually  follow  on 

fjTtTpeTreii/,  apiaKfiv,  ex«r0ai  (middle)  1  irpoo'ijKei, 
IT  e  I  pair  6  ai,  ftorjOeiv  ? 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  principal  uses 
of  the  middle  voice. 

III.  History  and  Geography. 

1.  What  do  you  know  of  Xenophon's  life 
to  the  time  of  his  joining  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus?  Name  some  works  written  by  him, 
in  addition  to  the  Anabasis. 

2.  How  did  Xenophon  come  to  be  one  of 
the  Greek  commanders  during  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  ? 

3.  What  became  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  after  they  reached  the  Helles- 
pont ? 

4.  Give  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Greeks  narrated  in  Anabasis 
VI. 

5.  Define  the  position  of  Sinope,  Hera- 
clea,  Calpe,  Chrysopolis,  Elis,  Stymphalus. 


6,  Describe  the  nature  of  the  country  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Euxine,  adjoining  the 
coast,  pointing  out  the  position  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  and  principal  rivers. 

IV.  Passages  for  translation  from  books 
not  previously  mentioned. 

1 .  Trept  yc  p.^i/  tt}?  et?  ;j(p^/AaTa  SiKaio- 

(TVV€fS    TTOla      dv     Tl<S     IX€Lt,(li     TCK/Xl^pttt     €^0 

ToivOe;  VTTO  yap  'AyrjaiXdov  CTTipccrbaL 
fxkv  ov'Scts  ov^ev  irioTroTe  iviKdXeacv,  ev  Se 
TTiirovOivai  ttoXXoI  TroXXd  uifxoXoyovv. 

2.  €K  /xivTOL  TUiv  TOLOVTOiv  TTaOdv  cya> 
(fifjfxl  dvOpwirovs  TraiSevecrOaL  fJidXiara  /xcV 
(OS  ou8'  otKeVa?  ^prj  opyfj  KoXd^nv  ttoA.- 
XciKts  yap  KOL  Seo-TTOTttt  opyi^o/xevot  ft€t^o> 
KttKtt  hraOox'  rj  iTroLYjcrav  •  drap  dvTiTraXois 
TO  fxeT  opy^s  oAAa  jxr]  yvtofir]  irpocrf^i- 
pcaOat,  oXov  dfidpTTj/xa. 

3.  TL    OVV  TTOTi.   TO   OITLOV,   W    ^W/CpaT€S, 

OTL  €yo>,  OTav  pxv  Tts  TTtpt  dXXov  TOV  TTOL-q- 
Tov  SiaXeyrp-aL,  ovt€  irpocri-^io  tov  vovv^ 
dovvaTOi  T€  KOL  oTiovv  (TvixfSaXeaOai  Xoyov 
d$iov,  dXA'  drc;(vtos  vvo-ra^o)'  €7rei8av  S4 
TL<s  TTcpt  Ourjpov  fivrjaOrj,  €v6v<;  re  eypiy- 
yopa  KOI  7rpoo"e^oj  T6^'  vovv  Kat  cvTTopcu  o 
Ti  Xeyo). 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1882. 
Junior  Matriculation. 

LATIN. 

Examiner:  Adam  Johnston,  B.A,,LL.B. 

I. 

Translate  : 

Britanniae  pars  interior  ab  iis  incolitur, 
quos  natos  in  insula  ipsa  memoria,  proditum 
dicunt :  maritima  pars  ab  iis,  qui  praedae 
ac  belli  inferendi  causa  ex  Belgis  transierani  ; 
qui  omnes  fere  iis  nominibus  civitatum  ap- 
pellantur,  quibus  orti  ex  civitalibus  eo  per- 
venerunt,  et  bello  illato  ibi  remanserunt  atque 
agros  colere  coeperunt.  Hominum  est  in- 
finita  multitudo,  creberrimaque  aedificia,  feie 
Gallicis  consimilia  :  pecoris  magnus  numerus. 
Utunlur  aut  aere,  aut  taleis  ferreis,  ad  certum 
pondus  examinatis,  pro  nummo.  Nascitur 
ibi  plumbum  album  in  mediterraneis  regioni- 
bus,   in  maritimis  ferrum  ;    sed  ejus  exigua 
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est  copia  ;  acre  utuntur  importato.  Materia 
cujusque  generis,  ut  in  Gallia,  est  praeter 
fagum  atque  abietem.  Leporem,  et  gal- 
linam,  et  anserem  gustare  fas  non  putant ; 
haec  tamen  alunt  animi  voluptatisque  causa. 
Loca  sunt  temperatiora,  quam  in  Gallia, 
remissioribus  frigoribus. 
—CcEsar,  De  Bella  Gallico,  B.  V.  ch.  12. 

1.  Parse:  incolilur,  natos,  proditunty  di- 
cunt^  inferetidi^  transieranty  orti,  pet'venerunt, 
illato,  coepenmt,  aere,  remissioribus. 

2.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of 
incolitur,  maritima,  transierant,  pervene- 
runt,  illato,  colere,  injinita,  pecoris,  abietem^ 
leporem,  gallinam,  anserem. 

3.  Qiios  natos ....  dicunt.  Explain  the 
construction. 

4.  Distinguish  pecoris  and  pecudis  in  mean- 
ing and  gender. 

II. 

Translate  : 

Ergo  ilium,  qui  haec  facerat,  Rudinum 
hominem,  majores  nostri  in  civitatem  re- 
ceperunt,  nos  hunc  Heracleensem,  multis 
civitatibus  expetitum,  in  hac  autem  legibus 
constitutum,  de  nostra  civitate  ejiciemus? 
Nam  si  quis  minorem  gloriae  fructum  putat 
ex  Graecis  versibus  percipi,  quam  ex  Latinis, 
vehementer  errat,  proptera  quod  Graeca 
leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus,  Latina 
suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  continentur.  Quare 
si  res  eae,  quas  gessimus,  orbis  terrae  re- 
gionibus  definiuntur,  cupere  debemus,  quo 
manuum  nostrarum  tela  pervenerint,  eodem 
gloriam  famamque  penetrare,  quod  quum 
ipsis  populis,  de  quorum  rebus  scribitur, 
haec  ampla  sunt,  turn  iis  certe,  qui  de  vita 
gloriae  causa  dimicant,  hoc  maximum  et 
periculorum  incitamentum  est  et  laborum. 
Quam  multos  scriptores  rerum  suarum  mag- 
nus  ille  Alexander  secum  habuisse  dicitur  ! 
Atque  is  tamen,  quum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis 
tumulum  astitisset,  O  fortunate,  inquit,  ado- 
lescens,  qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  prae- 
conem  in  veneris  !  Et  vere.  Nam,  nisi 
Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui  cor- 
pus ejus  contexerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset. 
Quid  ?  noster  hie  magnus,  qui  cum  virtute 
fortunam  adaequavit,  nonne  Theophanem 
Mitylenaeum,  scriptorem  rerum  suarum,  in 


concione  militum  civitate  donavit  ?  et  nostri 
illi  fortes  viri,  sed  rustici  ac  milites,  dulce- 
dine  quadam  gloriae  commoti,  quasi  parti- 
cipes  ejusdem  laudis,  magno  illud  clamore 
approbaverunt  ? 

— Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  ch.  X. 

1.  Ilium,  Rudinum  hominem.  Who  is 
meant  ?     Give  an  account  of  him. 

2.  Noster  hie  Magnus.     Who  ? 

3.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of :  Ru- 
dinum, majores,  expetitum, propterea,  Latina, 
pervenerint,  dimicant,  laborum,  scriptores, 
praeconem,  fortunam,  Theophanem. 

4.  Rudinmn,  Heracleensem,  Mitylenaeum. 
Give  the  names  of  the  places  from  which 
these  adjectives  are  derived.  Where  were 
they  situated  ? 

5.  Graeca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  genti- 
bus. In  what  countries  was  Greek  at  that 
time  the  prevailing  language  ? 

6.  Parse  :  fecerat,  ejiciemus,  percipi,  gessi- 
mus, cupere,  pervenerint,  astitisset,  inveneris, 
obruisset,  civitate. 

7.  What  were  the  points  upon  which 
Archia's  claim  to  the  citizenship  was  founded? 

III. 
Translate  : 
Nee  requievit  enim,  donee  Calchante  min- 

istro — 
Sed  quid  ego  haec  autem  nequicquam  ingrata 

revolvo  ? 
Quidve  motor  ?    Si  omnes  uno  ordine  habetis 

Achivos, 
Idque  audire    sat  est ;    jamdudum    sumite 

poenas : 
Hoc  Ithacus  velit  et  magno  mercentur  Atridae. 
Tum    vero    ardemus    scitari    et   quaerere 

causas, 
Ignari  scelerum  tantorum  artisque  Pelasgae. 
Prosequitur  pavitans,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur  : 
Saepe  fugam  Danai  Troja  cupiere  relicta 
Moliri,  et  longo  fessi  discedere  bello. 
Fecissentque    utinam  !     Saepe   illos  aspera 

ponti 
InterclusU  hiems  ;  et  terruit  Auster  euntes. 
Praecipue  quum  jam  hie  trabibus  contextus 

acernis 
Staret  equus,  toto  sonuerunt  aethere  nimbi. 
—  Virgil,  yEneid,  B.  II.,  100- 113. 

1.  Scan  the  first  five  lines,  marking  the 
quantity  of  each  syllable. 

2.  Donee  Chalchatite  ministro — sed  quid, 
etc.     What  figure? 

3.  Ithacus,  Atridae.     Give  their  names. 
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4.  Requievit,  prosequitur.  Supply  the 
subjects. 

IV. 

Translate  : 
Ut  rediit  animus,  pariter  rediere  dolores, 

Pectora  legitimus  casta  momordit  amor. 
Nee  mihi  pectendos   cura  est  praebere  ca- 
pillos, 

Nee  libet  aurata  corpora  veste  tegi. 
Ut  quas  pampinea  tetigisse  Bicorniger  hasta 

Creditur ;  hue  illuc,  qua  furor  egit,  eo. 
Conveniunt    matres    Phylaceides,     et    mihi 
clamant  : 

"Indue  regales,  Laodamia,  sinus  !" 
Scilicet  ipsa  geram  saturatas  murice  lanas, 

Bella  sub  Iliacis  moenibus  ille  geret  ? 
Ipsa  comas  pectar,  galea  caput  ille  premetur : 

Ipsa  novas  vestes,  dura  vir  arma  feret  ? 
Qua  possum,  squalore  tuos  imitata  labores 

Dicar,  et  haec  belli  tempera  trislis  agam. 
Dyspari  Priamide,  damno  formose  tuorum, 

Tan^sis  hostis  iners,  quam  malus  hospes 
eras. 
Aut  te  Taenariae  faciem  culpasse  maritae, 

Aut  illi  vellem  displicuisse  tuam. 

— Ovid,  Nereides,  XIII.,  29-46. 

1.  Ut  quas  pampinea,  Qic.     Explain. 

2.  Ipsa  comas  pectar.  Explain  the  con- 
struction. 

3.  Phylaceides,  Priamide.  Explain  the 
derivation.  What  are  words  of  this  class 
called  ? 

4.  Taenariae  maritae.  Who,  and  why  so 
called  ? 

5.  Scan  the  first  four  lines. 

6.  Name  the  works  of  Ovid. 


MATRICULATION    AND    SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXAMINATIONS,  1882. 

LATIN    GRAMMAR. 

Examiner:  Adam  Johnston,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

1.  Give  the  gender  oi  acer,  cardo,far,  dos, 
ftios,  seges,  Hnter,  marmor,  senio,  calix,  caro, 
vas,  lepus,  tribus,  virus,  Aegyptus,  supellex, 
ensis,  sanguis,  lapis. 

2.  Mention  any  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
in  peciis,  eqiia,  arciis,  senatus,  laurus,  ju- 
gerum,  rcspublica,  deus,  supellex,  Jocus,  ancile, 
requies,  caelum,  mane,  lues,  vis,  spes,  vas, 
ftlius,  Sappho. 

3.  Write  the  genitive  singular,  marking 
the  quantity  of  the  penult  where  doubtful, 
of  socer,  celtiber,  Macedo,  Hannibal,  grando, 
£aro,  Anio,  mel,   Xenophon,  calcar,  as,  ebur. 


4.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  adimo, 
fulcio,  gigno,  pario,  coquo,  oblino,  attingo, 
gaudeo,  reperio,  pungo,  sedeo,  seco ;  marking 
the  quantity  of  all  penults  where  doubtful. 

5.  Show  how  the  meaning  of  the  following 
differs  according  to  differences  of  quantity  : 
refert,  educat,  sedes,  finis,  oblitus,  miseris. 

6.  Give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison 
of  ditior,  summits,  gracilis,  vetus,  muni/icus, 

frugi. 

7.  Parse  and  explain  the  origin  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms  :  ted,  ellum,  eccam,  quoi,  per- 
duint,  nosti. 

8.  What    are    inseparable    prepositions 
Give  the  list  of  them,  and  explain  the  force 
of  each  with  an  example. 

9.  What  cases  are  governed  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  ? — miseresco,  ignosco,  confide, 
studiesus,  vescor,  imperitus. 

10.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  moods 
in  conditional  sentences,  with  examples. 

11.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

I  will  go  into  the  country,  and  remain 
there. 

Fabla  was  a  cause  of  laughter  to  her  sister, 
who  wondered  that  her  sister  was  ignorant 
of  it. 

The  clients  answered  that  they  would  con- 
tribute as  much  as  he  had  been  condemned 
in. 

yElius  used  to  write  orations  for  others  to 
speak. 

These  things  must  be  confessed  by  Epi- 
curus. 

12.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Ecthlipsis, 
synceresis,  asyndeton,  anacoluthen,  hendiadys. 
Bucolic  ccBsura,  with  examples, 

LATIN    PROSE — PASS  AND  KONORS. 
Examiner  :  J.  Fletcher,  M.A. 

Candidates  for  Honors  will  take  I.  and 
II.;  Candidates  for  Pass  will  take  I.  only. 

I. 
When  the  Gods  had  been  chased  away 
from  Greece,  and  their  realms  were  being 
divided  among  mortals,  a  certain  man  ob- 
tained Parnassus  as  his  share,  and  made  use 
of  it  as  a  pasturage  for  asses.  Well,  the 
asses  found  out  somehow  or  other  that  the 
Muses  used  to  live  there,  and  they  proceeded 
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to  make  the  following  observations :  *'  It 
wasn't  for  nothing  that  we  were  turned  loose 
on  Parnassus.  No  doubt  the  fact  is  the 
world  is  tired  of  the  Muses,  and  it  wants  us 
to  sing  to  it  here." 

II. 
"  Look  out  now,"  cries  one  of  them  ;  "no 
nervousness  !  I  will  lead  off,  and  mind  you 
don't  lag  behind.  Timidity  becomes  us  not, 
my  friends.  Surely  we  shall  render  our  race 
illustrious,  forming  our  own  choir,  and  lift- 
ing up  our  voice  in  louder  music  than  the 
nine  sisters  ever  produced.  And  in  order 
that  no  injury  may  be  done  to  our  confra- 
ternity, we  will  establish  among  ourselves 
the  following  regulation  :  That  no  individual 
shall  be  admitted  on  Parnassus  whose  voice 
is  deficient  in  the  true  asinine  charm." 

—Krilof. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note. — The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

INTERMEDIATE  ENGLISH. 

Answered  by  D.  C.  Hetherington,  St. 
Catharines. 

I.  (a)  For  this  and  that  way  swings 
The  flux  of  mortal  things, 
[(w")   Though    moving    inly   to   one   far-off 
goal.] 

Principal  declaratory  sentence  containing 
an  adverbial  clause.  Subject,  *'  flux."  At- 
tributive adjuncts  of  subject,  1st  "The;" 
2nd  "  of  mortal  things."  Simple  predicate, 
"  swings."  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  predicate, 
1st,  '•  this  and  that  way ;"  2nd,  Adverbial 
clause  \tn'  Though  .  .  .  goal].  Con. 
El.  "for,"  =  Latin  "  Etenim  ;"  hence  intro- 
ducing a  prin.  clause. 

Analysis  of  vf. — Kind,  subordinate  adver- 
bial clause  of  concession.  Subject,  *'  (it)." 
Simple  predicate,  "  (is)  moving."  Adverbial 
adjuncts  of  predicate,  ist  "inly;"  2nd  "to 
one  far-off  goal."     Con.  El.,  "Though." 


Note. — The  form  "though  moving"  is 
really  a  confusion  of  two  constructions.  See 
Abbott's  How  to  Parse,  pp.  406  and  407. 

"  What  had   our  Arthur  gain'd   to   stop 
and  see, 
After  light's  term,  a  term  of  cecity, 
A  church  once  large  and  then  grown  strait 
in  soul ?  " 

Principal  interrogative  sentence.  Sub- 
ject, "Arthur."  Attributive  adjunct  of 
subject,  "our."  Simple  predicate,  "had 
gain'd."  Object,  "what."  Predicate  ad- 
verbial adjunct  of  condition,  "to  stop  and 
see     .     .     .     soul," 

{b)  For,  though  the  current  of  human  events 
is  constantly  flowing  in  one  direction,  it 
sometimes  appears  to  deviate  from  its 
course.  Had  Arthur  lived  he  would  have 
seen  nothing  but  a  term  of  light,  followed 
by  one  of  darkness  ;  liberality  followed  by 
illiberality  of  religious  opyiion  and  feeling. 

(<:)  To  die,  an  infinitive,  subject  noininative 
to  "is  good,"  which  must  be  supplied  after* 
"to  die,"  thus:  "what  better  can  he  crave 
than  to  die  is  good?"  Underground,  ad- 
verb, simple,  of  place,  in  adverbial  relation 
to  "  sleeping."  Break,  an  infinitive,  form- 
ing with  "should,"  the  periphrastic  form  of 
the  subjunctive  mood.  This  and  that  way, 
adverbial  phrase,  in  adverbial  relation  to 
"swings."  To  stop,  an  infinitive  gerundial, 
in  adverbial  relation  to  had  gained. 

{d)  For  etymology  see  dictionary.  In/y, 
inwardly.  "Moving  .  .  .  goal,"  =  mov- 
ing with  an  inward  and  unseen  impulse  to- 
wards one  far-off  object.  Light's  term,  a 
period  of  liberality  of  thought  and  feeling. 

2.  (i.)  The  age  of  Queen  Anne  stretches 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  life  or 
"time"  of  Defoe,  so  that  the  expression 
conveys  a  wrong  idea.  If,  however,  as  some- 
times happens,  "time"  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  age,"  then  the  word  should  not  be 
changed,  as  the  change  suggests  an  intended 
difference.  In  "his  descendants"  we  have 
an  error  of  fact,  as  neither  King  William  nor 
Queen  Anne  left  issue.  The  author  probably 
means  "successors."  Besides,  it  is  usual  to 
speak  of  this  age  as  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
or  the  Augustan  age  of  English  Literature. 
(It  ended  with  George  I.)     Correct  as  fol- 
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lows: — "Defoe  lived  in  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne,"  or  *'  Defoe  lived  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  Literature." 

(ii.)  "Sometimes"  should  not  be  used  with 
"  seems,"  as,  if  Cowper  seems  at  any  time,  he 
must  seem  always.  The  true  meaning  is 
that  he  seems  to  have  had  the  power  some- 
times. Strength  refers  to  *'  thong  of  satire," 
not  to  Cowper's  power  of  knitting.  In  the 
second  sentence  the  "pre"  of  the  word 
"prefer"  and  the  preposition  "before"  express 
the  same  idea ;  and  latter,  being  pleonastic, 
must  be  dropped.  The  phrase  "take  him 
all  in  all,"  being  a  quotation,  should  be  ex- 
pressed correctly — "  Take  Vxmfor  all  in  all." 
But  the  quotation  does  not  harmonize  with 
I  he  matter-of-fact  character  of  the  sentence, 
therefore  prefer  "on  the  whole."  Correct 
as  follows: — It  seems  that  Cowper  had 
sometimes  the  power  to  knit  a  thong  of 
satire,  in  strength  quite  equal  to  that  of  Pope. 
On  the  whole  we  prefer  him  to  Pope. 

(iii.)  Prefer  "twenty-two"  to  two-and- 
twenty.  "  Ivy  "  should  precede  "  myrtles," 
as  the  plural  comes  next  the  verb  when  the 
verb  is  in  the  plural  number. 

(iv.)  "Sung"  and  "sprung"  are  the 
forms  of  the  perfect  participle,  and  should 
be  changed  to  "sang"  and  "sprang,"  the 
forms  used  in  the  past  indicative.  But 
"sung"  and  "sprung"  are  allowable  in 
poetry.     The  clauses, 

''  Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sang. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace," 

are  applicable  to  "  the  isles  of  Greece,"  and 
are  correct ;  but  Delos  sprang  not  from  the 
isles  of  Greece,  but  from  the  sea.  This 
should  then  read  "among  which  Delos 
sprang."  Phoebus  was  born  in  Delos, 
which  the  verse  does  not  include  in  "the 
isles  of  Greece."  The  sentence  in  strict  ac- 
curacy should  be  so  arranged  as  to  convey 
this  meaning. 

(v.)  The  expression  "  too  extraordinary  " 
is  exclusive  or  preventive  in  meaning ; 
the  sentence  given  may  be  paraphrased 
thus  :— 

"  No  event  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  char- 
acter as  to prezient  its  possibility." 

Correct  therefore  thus : — 

"  No  event  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  pos- 


sible ;"  or  "no  event  is  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  impossible." 

(vi.)  Change  "  lay  "  to  "  lie,"  as  "  lay  "  is 
the  past  indicative  of  the  verb  "  lie,"  and 
the  infinitive  of  the  transitive  verb  lay,  we 
require  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  lie. 

(vii.)  We  have  to  infer  that  the  events 
took  place  on  the  same  day ;  the  fact  is  not 
directly  stated.  If  the  owner  traced  the 
cows,  either  he  must  have  lost  them  or  they 
must  have  been  stolen.  Further,  the  expres- 
sions in  the  last  sentences  are  incorrect. 
Read  :  — 

"A  butcher  bought  two  cows  from  two 
men  who  offered  them  for  sale.  He  imme- 
diately slaughtered  one  of  the  animals,  and 
took  the  hide  and  carcase  to  the  city.  On 
the  day  in  which  these  events  happened,  the 
person  from  whom  the  cows  had  been  stolen 
(or  who  had  lost  the  cows)  traced  them  to 
the  butcher."  If,  however,  "  it  "  refers  to 
the  cow  the  butcher  had  slaughtered,  or  to 
the  hide  and  carcase,  the  proper  idea  must 
be  substituted. 

(viii.)  "Subsequently"  is  a  pleonasm,  as 
the  marriage  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
formation  of  this  "tie."  Exception  may 
also  be  taken  to  the  phrase  "an  indissoluble 
tie,"  as  all  earthly  ties  may  be  broken.  This 
tie  was  evidently  not  indissoluble.     Read:  — 

A  (indissoluble)  tie  had  been  formed  be- 
tween them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  return 
of  his  malady,  their  meditated  marriage 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  place. 

(ix.)  The  unity  of  this  sentence  is  broken, 
and  the  adverbial  clause  left  without  any 
real  connection  with  the  principal  sentence. 
Correct  as  follows : — When  we  consider  what 
care  (or  "the  care")  she  had  taken  of  the 
poet,  we  can  pardon  her  for  showing  some 
feelings  of  jealousy. 

(x.)  As  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
partly  drowned  man  does  not  pump  the 
water  from  his  own  stomach,  we  must  read 
as  follows: — The  man  was  thought  to  be 
dead ;  but,  after  the  water  had  been  pumped 
from  his  stomach,  he  began  to  show  signs  of 
returning  consciousness. 

(xi.)  No  mention  is  made  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  pledge  is  to  be  submitted,  nor 
does  the  word  "  candidates  "  always  refer  to 
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the  same  persons.  The  phrnse  "on  that 
issue  "  and  the  word  "  they"  are  objection- 
able: the  reference  of  the  latter  is  not  evi- 
dent at  once,  and  the  former  does  not  indi- 
cate directly  what  the  issue  is. 

The  sentence  may  be  corrected  thus: — A 
most  interesting  feature  will  be  the  submis- 
sion to  the  meeting  of  a  pledge  to  support 
prohibition  candidates.  The  prohibitionists 
are  determined  to  place  a  third  man  in  the 
field  to  run  in  their  interests,  if  the  present 
candidates  refuse  to  support  a  prohibition 
policy. 

(xii.)  The  number  of  settlers  who,  in  the 
future,  may  go  in  does  not  affect  the  num- 
ber of  non-producers  now  in  the  place,  so 
that  * 'are  already  "  must  be  changed  to  a  future 
predicate,  if  this  is  the  meaning  intended. 
But,  as  the  sentence  stands,  it  does  not  pos- 
sess unity.  Possibly  the  meaning  is — If  not 
more  than  30,000  settlers  go  in  this  year 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  non-producers 
in  the  country. 

(xiii.)  It  is  not  the  nature,  but  the  extent, 
of  the  change  to  which  the  writer  evidently 
refers.     Read : — 

*'  You  have  no  idea  how  much  this  place 
has  changed.  It  is  pretty  nearly  built  over 
now." 

(xiv.)  As  the  balls  and  concerts  take  place 
during  the  same  season,  the  predicate  should 
be  "  has  commenced."  In  the  second  sen- 
tence omit  all  following  "popular,"  as  the 
word  "appears"  casts  a  doubt  on  the  pre- 
vious statement,  and  the  first  clause  includes 
the  second,  if  "appears  to  be  liked,"  be 
changed  into  "is  liked." 

(xv.)  Change  "whom  "  to  "  who,"  as  the 
latter  is  the  subject  of  "  was  ill."  The  sen- 
tence should  read,  "  You  were  saying  that 
neither  you  nor  I  am  well,"  as  the  second 
person  should  precede  the  first,  and  the  verb 
agree  with  the  subject  next  it ;  but  as  there 
is  an  awkwardness  in  having  a  singular  verb 
for  a  plural  and  a  singular  subject,  we  must 
read,  "You  were  saying  that  neither  were 
you  well,  nor  was  I."  The  pronoun  "you" 
always  takes  a  verb  in  the  plural,  hence  the 
change  of  "you  was  saying"  into  "you 
were  saying." 

Verb,  sap.,  verbuni  sapientibus,  "  A  word  to 
the  wise  (is  sufficient)."  Infra  dig.,  infra  dig- 
nitatem — below  one's  dignity.  Bizarre — 
see  dictionary.  Boycott — the  name  of  an 
Irish  farmer  with  whom  his  neighbours  re- 
fused to  have  any  dealings.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  a  system  by  which  people 
refuse  to  deal  ia  any  way  with  some  other 
person  or  persons.    Solecism — see  dictionary. 


4.  nUn-cha-ldng,  dng-we,  bron-ki-tis  {ke], 
pdng-shdng,  c-kld',  dc-p6. 

5,  Counsel,  advice,  or  to  advise  (verb  and 

noun). 
Council,  a  body  of  men  met  to  deliberate 

on  a  matter  (noun). 
Practise,    to   do,   to  perform   repeatedly 

(verb). 
Practice,  the  frequent  performance  of  an 

action  (noun). 
Per'fume,  scent  (noun). 
Perfume,  to  scent   (verb) — sometimes  in 

poetry  =  the  noun. 
Compliment,  to  flatter,  a  flattering  speech 

(verb  and  noun). 
Complement,  a  full  number  or  quantity, 

completeness  (noun). 

6.  See  dictionary. 

7.  General  rule. — "  Shall "  expresses"  the 
idea  of  the  future,  depending  upon  what  is 
external;"  "will"  expresses  "the  idea  of 
the  future  depending  upon  what  is  internal." 

The  following  special  rules  are  applic- 
able : — 

1.  To  denote  simple  futurity  "shall"  is 
used  for  the  first  person,  "  will "  for  the 
second  and  third  persons,  in  principal  declar- 
atory sentences. 

2.  In  subordinate  clauses  "  shall "  ex- 
presses futurity  in  all  the  persons. 

3.  When  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  is  intended  to  be  expressed, 
"will"  is  employed  in  the  first  person, 
"  shall  "  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  in 
principal  declaratory  sentences,  but  not  in 
subordinate  clauses.  In  these  "shall"  is 
employed  in  all  persons. 

4.  When  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed "  will"  is  used  in  all  t»^ persons  in 
principal  and  subordinate  sentences. 

5.  Whenever  the  action  of  external  events 
comes  into  play,  the  speaker,  using  the  first 
person  must  pass  from  "  will "  to  "  shall." 

6.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  egotism  "  I 
will "  may  be  softened  into  "  I  shall,"  even 
in  cases  of  determination;  but  "I  will" 
may  never  be  substituted  for  "I  shall." 

7.  In  interrogative  sentences,  "shall"  or 
"will"  is  used  according  as  "shall"  or 
"  will  "  is  expected  in  the  answer. 

8.  See  dictionary. 

9.  See  grammar. 

10.  (i)  Incorrect  punctuation. 

(2)  Impure  English — solecisms,  etc. 

(3)  Bad  construction  of  sentences  and 
I  paragraphs. 
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NORTH  HASTINGS  UNIFORM  PRO- 
MOTION EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  to  junior  Third  Class. 

LITERATURE  AND   WRITING, 

Teachers  should  give  the  explanations 
needed  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand 
the  questions. 

I.  Explain  the  following  words  and 
phrases  : — expecting  to  amuse  himself,  almost 
stifled,  attracted  the  notice,  tears  of  sweet 
affection,  defy,  epitaph,  finished  a  portion, 
presence  of  mind. 

II.  Name  four  lessons  in  the  Second 
Reader  that  give  examples  of  "  presence  of 
mind." 

III.  Who  was  called  the  "sweet  singer  of 
Israel?"     Why? 

IV.  Write  the  following  passages,  using 
for  the  italicized  expressions  other  words  or 
phrases  which  will  not  change  the  sense  : — 

(i.)  He  had  an  exciting  chase. 
(ii.)  The  bear  committed  great  havoc. 
(iii.)  Gathering  all  his  energies  together  he 
managed  to  reach  it. 
(iv.)  His  distracted  father. 

[The  following  sentence,  after  being  re- 
written by  the  candidate  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  question,  is  to  be  also 
used  as  a  test  for  Penmanship.] 

(v.)  Merely  waiting  to  assure  himself  that 
the  noble  animal  had  strength  enough  to 
regain  the  bank,  his  master  set  the  example 
by  quitting  the  buoy,  and  by  striking  out 
lustily  for  the  shore. 

V.  What  good  lessons  should  be  learned 
from  the  following  stories  in  the  Second 
Reader?— "My  Father's  at  the  Helm," 
"  The  Old  Man  and  his  Ass,"  "Whittington 
and  his  Cat." 


VI.  Write  from  memory   the    first    three 
verses  of  the  Evening  Hymn,  beginning 
"Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night." 
One  mark  is  to  be  deducted  for  every  error 
made  in  spelling,  capitals,  or  arrangement  in 
lines,  in  writing  these  verses. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Full  work  required.  Full  marks  to  be 
given  for  correct  solutions  only.  If  the 
answer  be  nearly  correct  and  the  method 
be  quite  correct,  from  lo  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value  may  be  given.  In  marking,  neatness 
of  arrangement,  etc.,  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

I.  Add  together,  seven,  nine  thousand  and 
eight,  seventy  thousand  and  eighty,  four, 
nine  hundred  and  five,  four  hundred  and 
four  thousand  and  forty,  eight  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine. 

II.  Jenny  has  427  buttons,  Mary  has  2 
more  than  Jenny,  Ann  has  14  more  than 
Mary,  and  Susan  has  187  less  than  the  num- 
ber that  Jenny  and  Ann  together  have  :  how 
many  have  all  the  girls  got  ? 

III.  Write  94,  169,  147,  234,  375,  and 
400,  in  Roman  numerals. 

IV.  Mrs.  Cooke  sells  39  lbs.  lard  at  13 
cents  a  lb.,  27  lbs.  butter  at  19  cents  a  lb., 
22  chickens  at  25  cents  a  pair,  and  240 
stalks  of  rhubarb  at  9  cents  a  bunch,  each 
bunch  containing  10  stalks  ;  in  payment,  she 
gets  9  lbs.  of  sugar  at  ii  cents,  5  lbs.  of  tea 
at  55  cents,  14  yards  of  calico  at  18  cents  a 
yard,  and  the  balance  in  pork  at  ten  cents  a 
lb.     How  much  pork  should  she  receive  ? 

V.  How  often  is  87  contained  in  3001407? 

VI.  Find  the  value  of  247  -  99  -  14  +  89  - 
165-27. 

VII.  Write  correct  definitions  iox  addends, 
multiplicand,  factor,  composite  number,  nota- 
tion. 
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VIII.  Multiply  4798  by  8007  and  divide 
the  product  by  48  by  factors. 

Entrance  to  Senior  Third  Class. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Full  work  required.  Full  marks  to  be 
given  for  correct  solutions  only.  If  the 
answer  be  nearly  correct  and  the  method 
quite  correct,  from  lo  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value  may  be  given.  In  marking,  neatness 
of  arrangement,  etc.,  should  be  taken  into 
account.  One  hundred  marks  to  count  a  full 
paper. 

I.  Multiply  by  factors  the  sum  of  eighty- 
seven,  twenty-five  millions  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand and  fourteen,  eighty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  three,  and  three  millions 
and  thirty  by  42,  and  divide  the  product  by 
8049. 

II.  {a)  How  many  pounds  of  cheese  are 
there  in  7  tons,  18  cwt.,  64  oz.? 

{b)  Reduce  19  miles,  169  rods,  504  inches 
to  feet. 

III.  If  the  dividend  be  387546,  the 
quotient  4905,  and  the  remainder  51,  what 
must  the  divisor  be  ? 

IV.  How  many  barrels  (200  lbs.  each)  of 
flour  at  $3.25  per  cwt.,  should  be  received 
384  lbs.  barley  at  90  cts.  a  bushel,  390  lbs. 
wheat  at  $1.20  a  bushel,  392  lbs.  rye  at  80 
cts.  a  bushel,  495  lbs.  pork  at  $12  per  cwt., 
and  II 52  cub.  ft.  wood  at  $2.50  a  cord? 

V.  What  is  a  cube  ?  a  cubic  foot  ?  a 
square?    a  square  foot  ? 

VI.  An  ox  weighs  six  times  as  much  as  a 
butcher;  they  both  weigh  121 1  lbs.:  how 
many  pounds  does  the  ox  weigh  more  than 
the  man  ? 

VII.  If  18  bushels  of  wheat  be  bought 
for  $22.25,  and  sold  for  $26.75,  ^o^  much 
will  be  gained  on  240  bushels  at  the  same 
rate  of  profit  ? 

SPELLING. 

Four  marks  to  be  given  for  each  number 
correctly  written  ;  nothing  to  be  given  for 
numbers  in  which  any  errors  are  made. 

1.  No  slackening  of  the  pace  occurred. 

2.  There's  herbage  ;  moral  discourses. 

3.  Repair  the   breach ;    vicinity,    dimin- 
ished. 
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4.  Engineering  resources ;   crayon,  ama- 
teur. 

5.  Emifiprants,  neither,  beaver,  indispen- 
sable adjuncts. 

6.  Four  deer's  bones;  hideous,  skeleton, 
similar. 

7.  Mischievous ;  artful  cells ;  sells  honey. 

8.  "Forth  issuing  from  a  neighbouring 
wood." 

9.  Discreeter  grown  ;    toad  ;  a  bowl  of 
dough. 

10.  Eagerly  seize  the  bait ;  He  sees  their 
luscious  hoard. 

11.  The  choir  sings  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church. 

12.  Relief,  chief,  leaf,  beef,  deaf,  deceit. 

13.  It  suddenly  protruded  in  the  tiger's 
face. 

14.  Scythe,  rhyme  ;  buy  wrought  iron. 

15.  Sue,  juice,  Jew,  sluice,  trough,  soot. 

16.  A  gilt  spoon ;   guilt  makes   us  timid. 

17.  Appalling  murderous  roar  ;  president. 

18.  He  has  finished  his  peregrinations 
among  the  flowers  of  the  South. 

19.  Inducing,  Delaware,  untamable. 

20.  Let  the  humble-bee  be  there. 

21.  Wholly  destitute  of  amiable  traits  ; 
jerking  his  tail. 

GRAMMAR  AND    COMPOSITION. 

I.  O  little  flowers  !  you  love  me  so, 

You  could  not  do  without  me ; 
O  little  birds  that  come  and  go  ! 

You  sing  sweet  songs  about  me  ; 
O  little  moss,  observed  by  few, 

That  round  the  tree  is  creeping  1 
You  like  my  head  to  rest  on  you, 

When  I  am  idly  sleeping. 

Select  and  arrange  in  separate  columns 
the  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  adverbs,  and 
prepositions  in  the  above  extract. 

II.  Write  sentences  each  containing  one 
of  the  following  words : — sugar-maple,  fear, 
idle,  kindness,  their,  use,  ewes,  meat,  meet, 
mete. 

[There  must  be  no  error  with  regard  to 
capitals  or  punctuation.] 

III.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into 
subject  and  predicate,  thus — He  \  was  in  a 
rage. 

(i.)  Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 
A  modest  violet  grew. 
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(ii.)  Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road. 

(iii.)  Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 
Shone  over  it  at  setting. 

(iv.)  Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 

(v.)  The  sight  of  a  sleek  and  beautiful  cat 
seated  calmly  in  the  midst  of  a  cage  of  birds 
was  astonishing. 

(vi.)  Delighted  with  his  ingenuity,  the  men 
rewarded  him  liberally. 

(vii.)  In  a  situation  of  such  great  peril  no 
one  expected  to  escape. 

LITERATURE  AND    VVRITNG. 

One  hundred  marks  to  count  a  full  paper 
in  Literature.      Value  of  Writing,  50  marks. 

I.  Write  the  following  passages  using  for 
the  words  and  phrases  in  italics  other  words 
and  phrases  which  will  make  good  sense : — 

(i.)  Attained  to  some  age. 

(ii.)  It  had,  in  some  measure,  recovered  from 
its  terror. 

(iii.)  It  convinced  us  of  the  ^utility  of  all 
attempts. 

(iv.)  Its  docility  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
young  horse. 

(v.)   To  regale  on  a  new -taken  fly. 
(vi.)  The  beavers  sallying  forth  to  repair  the 
breach. 

(vii.)  The  maintename  of  the  dam  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance. 

(viii.)  Displays  as  much  affection. 
(ix. )  The  beaver  is  too  highly  civilized  for  a 
nomadic  life. 

(x.)  In  spite  of  the  shameful  ingratitude  it 
exhibited. 

(xi.)  Death  in  this  case  was  probably  as 
much  occasioned  by  fear  as  by  the  injuries 
inflicted. 

(xii.)  He  had  a  meditative  expression  on  his 
face. 

II.  Explain  fully  and  clearly  the  meaning 
of  the  following : — 

(i.)  Enterprising  individuals. 

(ii.)  They  lived  in  the  Saskatchewan. 
(iii.)  Moral  discourses, 
(iv.)  A  significant  term. 

(v.)  The  dam  is  an  indispensable  adjunct. 
(vi.)  Veterinary  college. 

Ill  Write  the  first  verse  of  "  The  Canadian 
Boat  Song." 


[Examiners  will  deduct  one  mark  for  each 
error  in  spelling,  capitals,  or  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines.  Writing  will  be  judged  from 
this.] 

IV.  What  lesson  is  taught  by  the  story  of 
"Boots  and  his  Brothers?" 


Entrance  to  Junior  Fourth  Class. 
SPELLING. 

Capitals  and  periods  must  be  used  where 
necessary.  Value  80.  Four  marks  to  be 
deducted  for  each  error  in  spelling  or  capitals, 
and  two  for  each  error  in  the  use  of  punctua- 
tion points. 

1.  "Their  great  Original  proclaim." 

2.  Accept   this  little   flower  in  remem- 
brance of  my  gratitude. 

3.  That  eminent  senator  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  not  earning  his  salary. 

4.  Pare  a  pair  of  lemons  ;  our  guest 
guessed  the  answer, 

5.  He  bored  a  hole  through  a  whole 
board. 

6.  Quotient,  business,  diligent,  onion, 
union. 

7.  Half-a-dozen  councillors  including  the 
reeve  made  an  excursion  to  Guelph. 

8.  Settled  ;  government  duty  ;  conscien- 
tiously. 

9.  Civility,  courtesy  and  reverence  should 
be  practised  by  every  scholar. 

10.  Victuals,  carrot ;  movable  sewing 
machines. 

11.  Drowned,   settled  ;    ceased   paddling. 

12.  The  principal  Saxon  chiefs  readily 
agreed  to  Alfred's  proposal. 

13.  Eventful  reign  ;  especially  useful ;  lite- 
rary leisure. 

14.  Vigilance,  unintelligible,  apparel,  re- 
petition, nauseous,  besieged. 

15.  Tied  inextricably  together,  the  centre 
canoes  drew  them  into  the  foaming  waters. 

16.  Recollection,  potato,  heaven,  aggrieve. 

17.  That's  capital  celery,  it  suits  my 
palate. 

18.  He  was  sent  with  a  cent  to  buy  some 
scent. 

COMPOSITION    AND    WRITING. 

Use  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  where 
necessary.      The  answer  to  the  first  question 
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•will  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  Penmanship. 
Value  of  Writing,  50  marks. 

I.  Combine  the  following  statements  into 
a  simple  sentence  properly  constructed  : — 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  is  Premier  of 
England.  He  is  the  present  Premier  of 
England.  He  has  gained  a  reputation  for 
his  eloquence.  He  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  his  wonderful  industry  aud  vigour.  He 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  his  earnest  desire 
to  do  right.  He  has  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

II.  Name,  in  a  properly  constructed  simple 
sentence,  six  things  you  can  see  in  the  room 
in  which  you  are  being  examined. 

III.  Write  sentences  each  containing  one 
of  the  following  words  and  phrases : — at 
length,  in  the  direction  of,  without  regarding 
the  missiles,  disciples,  oar,  ore,  o'er,  lie,  lye, 
silly,  Scilly,  canvas,  canvass,  waist,  waste. 

IV.  To  these  questions  write  sentence- 
answers  : — 

(i.)  When,  where,  and  between  what 
nations  was  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights 
fought  ? 

(ii.)  What  makes  the  Newfoundland  coast 
dangerous  to  sailors  ? 

(lii.)  What  are  the  names  of  six  of  the 
most  prominent  politicians  of  Canada  ? 

V.  (i.)  Write  a  simple  sentence  in  which 
the  subject  is  modified  by  an  adjective,  and 
by  a  noun  in  apposition. 

(ii.)  Write  a  simple  sentence  in  which  the 
subject  is  modified  by  an  adjective  phrase, 
and  the  predicate  verb  completed  by  an 
object  and  modified  by  an  adverbial  phrase. 


MY  PART  IN  A  SECOND-BOOK 
GRAMMAR  TALK. 

How  many  of  you,  boys  and  girls,  would  go 
home  this  afternoon  pleased,  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  all  buy  books,  and  begin 
to  learn  grammar  on  Monday  morning  ? 

Not  one  of  you  !  Jane,  let  me  ask  you, 
why? 

You  think  you're  not  old  enough.  Is  that 
your  reason,  Peter? 

You  think  it's  too  hard.  Now,  how  many 
of  you  agree  with  Jane  and  Peter?  Every 
one  of  you,  eh  ? 


Well,  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  all  wrong. 
You  are  all  old  enough  to  learn  grammar, 
and  grammar  is  not  very  hard  to  learn.  I 
should  be  very  stupid  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to 
learn  grammar  from  grammar  books,  but  we 
need  no  books. 

Annie,  how  old  do  you  think  boys  and 
girls  should  be  before  they  begin  to  learn 
grammar?  Twelve,  you  say.  And  you? 
You  think  about  fourteen.  Then,  I  suppose 
you  would  all  look  upon  a  child  as  being 
very  clever,  who  should  begin  to  learn  gram- 
mar when  three  years  old. 

You  would  ;  I  thought  so. 

You  must  think  then  that  I  was  a  remark- 
ably bright  child,  for  I  began  to  learn  gram- 
mar before  I  was  three  months  old  ! 

You  all  seem  to  be  surprised ;  but  there  was 
nothing  very  strange  about  this,  for  every  one 
of  you  began  about  the  same  age. 

Before  we  could  even  speak,  we  knew  the 
names  of  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  things,  and 
we  could  tell  by  the  tone  of  father's  or  mo- 
ther's voice  whether  we  were  doing  right  or 
wrong.  These  were  our  first  lessons  in 
grammar. 

Long  before  we  came  to  school  we  had 
learned  more  grammar  than  any  book  about 
grammar  contains. 

But  since  coming  to  school,  how  many  of 
you  have  been  taking  lessons  in  grammar  ? 

What  !     Not  one  ?    Think  again. 

Well,  Harry? 

Learning  to  read,  you  say,  was  learning 
grammar.  You  are  right.  Every  word  you 
have  been  taught  to  pronounce ;  every  word 
you  have  learned  to  spell  ;  everything  you 
have  been  told  about  the  use  of  capitals, 
commas,  full  stops,  and  apostrophes,  have 
been  just  so  many  lessons  in  grammar,  be- 
cause grammar  means  knowing  how  to  speak 
and  to  write  in  a  proper  way. 

After  this,  therefore,  when  you  get  into  a 
higher  class,  all  that  you  will  be  asked  to  do 
is  to  go  a  little  farther  along  the  road  you 
have  already  been  travelling  for  some  years. 

You  will  learn  the  names  of  different  kinds 
of  words,  and  sentences,  and  you  will  be 
taught  why  it  is  right  to  speak  one  way,  and 
wrong  to  speak  another. 

Do  you  think  this  would  be  too  hard? 
No,  I  am  sure  you  don't;  and  yet  a  great 
many  boys  and  girls  find  **  book  grammar  " 
very  hard.  How  can  this  be  ?  You  don't 
know  !  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  is 
the  reason,  and  then  this  lesson  will  be  over. 

Some  scholars  don't  like  to  learn  grammar 
because  they  don't  understand  the  use  of  it. 
You  will  all  love  grammar,  —  perhaps. 
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TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 


WENTWORTH  COUNTY. 

First  Day — Friday,  Oct.  2oth. — Mr. 
W.  R.  Manning,  of  Ancaster,  delivered  an 
address  on  "Our  Profession."  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Public  Schools  do  not  continue  their 
studies  after  school  life,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  having  right  ideas  of  the  nobility  of  the 
teaching  profession,  its  preparation,  work 
and  rewards.  He  contended  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
sesthetical  and  moral  natures  of  pupils  was 
necessary,  as  well  as  that  of  the  will.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  teacher's  encouragements 
and  rewards. 

Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam  was  then  introduced 
to  the  Association,  and  delivered  an  address 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Leave  to  be  Useful," 
which  was  particularly  to  be  gained  in  the 
Association  by  mental  contact,  which  must 
have  a  quickening  and  enlivening  effect. 
The  difficulties  of  teachers  from  their  isola- 
tion while  engaged  in  their  work  were  great, 
and  the  aims  of  the  Association  should  be 
kept  before  their  minds  during  the  interval 
between  meetings,  as  this  would  increase 
their  usefulness.  No  half  purpose  ever  pro- 
duced a  whole  deed.  They  should  consider 
how  and  with  what  effect  women  have  found 
"  Leave  to  be  Useful."  He  heartily  sympa- 
thized with  their  co-education  with  man.  A 
new  era  has  opened  for  them  in  intellectual 
and  artistic  fields.  Women's  chief  work  so 
ar  has  been  prose  fiction,  in  which  they 
have  won  a  high  position.  We  should  learn 
the  secret  of  "How  to  Read,"  as  books 
inspire  to  lofty  aims.  He  referred  to  the 
abolition  of  postage  on  newspapers,  giving 
some  interesting  statistics  of  the  trammels 
on   the   freedom   of  the  ipress  in  the  past. 


The  best  of  books  are  now  published  in  such 
a  cheap  form  that  no  teacher  can  be  excused 
for  not  being  well  read  in  the  best  literature. 
They  should  indulge  their  taste  discreetly, 
and  give  a  literary  flavour  to  the  meetings  of 
their  Associations,  and  add  papers  on  popu- 
lar science.  In  reference  to  Canadian  litera- 
ture, two  forces  must  be  present,  the  moment 
and  the  man,  and  as  our  country  is  yet 
young,  no  doubt  both  will  come.  At  present 
the  political  arena  absorbs  the  literary  talent 
of  the  country,  but  as  politics  and  literature, 
except  in  rare  cases,  are  antagonistic,  this 
complaint  would  pass  away.  Many  of  our 
political  leaders  were  unable  to  write  an 
ordinary  letter  and  would  bungle  a  leading 
newspaper  article  fearfully.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  discouragements  and  encourage- 
ments of  teachers  and  the  increasing  numbers 
of  those  who  are  engaging  in  literary  work — 
a  work  which  affords  them  now  great 
encouragement,  and  that  without  the  hope 
of  fee  or  reward.  The  Press  might  be  help- 
ful in  giving  critical  reviews  of  national 
literary  work,  especially  as  there  is  an  in- 
creased desire  for  good  reading,  although 
political  matters  still  attract  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  cry  for  a  more  educated 
ministry  and  more  effective  preaching  opens 
up   another  field  of  usefulness  to  teachers. 

The  address  occupied  an  hour  in  its  de- 
livery, and  was  replete  with  valuable  ideas 
dressed  in  good  language.  At  the  conclusion 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bissonnette,  M.A.,  of 
Dundas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  of " 
Beverly,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this 
Association  be  presented  to  Mr.  Adam  for 
his  most  excellent  and  stimulating  address. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Bernard,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Carruthers,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  presented  to  Mr.  Manning  for  his 
address. — Carried. 
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Chase  AND  Stuart's  Classical  Series: — 
A  First  Latin  Book,  with  Exercises  on 
the  Inflections  and  the  Principal  Rules  of 
Syntax,  also  special  and  general  Vocabu- 
laries and  Notes,  by  George  Stuart,  A.M., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  in  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  A 
Latin  Reader,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  a  Vocabulary,  by  George  Stuart,  A.M. 
Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

The  publishers  of  Chase  and  Stuart's 
Classical  Series  claim  peculiar  merit  for  their 
work  in  the  following  particulars  :  the  purity 
of  the  texts,  the  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
the  notes,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
students,  the  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper, 
the  handsome  binding,  the  convenience  of 
the  shape  and  size,  the  low  price  at  which 
the  volumes  are  sold,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  preparation  of  the  whole  series  is 
the  work  of  American  scholars.  There 
•was  a  time  when  the  last  statement  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  exclude  the  works 
from  Canadian  schools,  but  happily  that 
time  has  gone  by,  and  the  original  work  of 
the  American  scholar  now  passes  current 
everywhere.  The  publishers  in  these  vol- 
umes have  made  good  their  claims,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  works  will  win  favourable 
notice  and  be  much  used  on  "  the  other  side." 
With  us,  who  naturally  incline  to  the  fruits 
of  British  scholarship,  the  Principia  Latina 
obviates  the  necessity  or  the  desire  for  a 
change  in  our  elementary  manual  of  Latin. 
The  Reader  is  a  good  sequel  to  the  First 
Latin  Book,  and  is  well  adapted  to  thfe  stu- 
dent's first  attempts  at  translating.  The 
selections  are  generally  excellent,  but  why 
■unearth  for  modern  use  the  *' Colloquies 
of  Erasmus,"  which,  whatever  may  be  their 
brightness  and  wit,  are,  as  he  himself  said, 
full  of  foolish  things,  including  bad  Latin, 
:and  reckless  solecisms.  American  youth 
should  be  taught  the  tongue  of  Livy  and 
Cicero,  and  not  that  of  St.  Jerome. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. :  Revised  Standard  Edition  of  188 1. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1882. 

When  noticing  in  our  February  issue  of 
1 88 1  Messrs.  Seath  and  Henderson's  Com- 
panion to  Harkness' s  Latin  Grammar^  we 
remarked  that  these  authors  would  have  done 
well  first  to  revise  the  Grammar,  and  then 
write  their  Companion  to  it.  What  these 
scholars,  however,  did  not  undertake  to  do, 
Dr.  Harkness  was  then  doing,  and  has  since 
completed  for  himself,  and  none  too  soon. 
Classical  masters  familiar  with  the  best 
Latin  Grammars  published  in  England,  and 
all  who  have  kept  up  their  Latin  critically, 
must  have  felt  that  the  Authorized  Latin 
Grammar  has  been  for  some  years  past  fall- 
ing behind  the  times,  and  that  something 
more  than  this  book  was  required  by  the 
Honor-man  in  classics.  Happily  Dr.  Hark- 
ness, whose  Grammar  has  been  the  author- 
ized Text  Book  in  our  High  Schools,  has 
been  spared  to  revise  his  own  work,  and  by 
his  ripe  scholarship  to  leave  it  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  may  require  but  little  modification  for 
several  years.  To  say  that  he  has  written  a 
good  work  would  at  this  time  of  day  be  a 
mere  platitude.  He  has  improved  upon  him- 
self, even  where  improvement  seemed  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  Want  of  space,  we 
regret,  will  prevent  our  going  fully  into  the 
merits  of  the  revised  work,  but  it  may  be 
briefly  said  that  the  designs  of  the  author, 
as  stated  in  his  preface,  are  fully  realized. 
These  are  : 

"I.  To  present  a  clear,  simple,  and  con- 
venient outline  of  Latin  Grammar  for  the 
beginner.  Topics  which  require  the  fullest 
illustration  are  first  presented  in  their  com- 
pleteness in  general  outline  before  the  sepa- 
rate points  are  explained  in  detail.  A  single 
page  often  foreshadows  the  leading  features 
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of  an  intended  discussion,  imparting  a  com- 
pleteness and  vividness  to  the  impression  of 
the  learner  impossible  under  any  other  treat- 
ment. 

•*2.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  adequate  and 
trustworthy  Grammar  for  the  advanced  stu- 
dent. The  Subjunctive  Mood  and  Indirect 
Discourse  have  received  special  attention. 

'•  3.  In  a  series  of  footnotes  it  aims  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  the  student  some  of  the 
more  important  results  of  recent  linguistic 
research.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  work  consists  in  the  abundant 
references  which  are  made  to  some  of  the 
latest  and  best  authorities  upon  the  numerous 
linguistic  questions  naturally  suggested  by 
the  study  of  Latin  grammar." 

In  going  carefully  through  the  work  we 
have  found  some  new  and  valuable  material 
on  nearly  every  page.  Whole  sections  have 
been  added,  several  tables  have  been  sup- 
plied, many  formidable  lacunce  filled  up,  and 
scores  of  new  examples  quoted,  throwing  the 
fullest  light  upon  idioms.  There  is  indeed 
so  much  that  is  new  and  useful  that  it  is  im- 
possible in  a  brief  notice  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  valuable  additions  that  have  been  made. 
Our  readers  interested  in  classics  will  eagerly 
go  over  the  book,  and  in  their  hands  this 
new  edition  will  soon  supersede  all  others. 
Some  idea  of  the  number  of  changes  made 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  Index  of 
Subjects  has  been  extended  from  19  pages 
in  the  first  edition  to  36  in  the  third.  The 
book  is  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper, 
and  is  handsomely  and  strongly  bound,  while 
the  cost  is  not  increased. 


Virgil's  ^Eneid,  Book  V.  (1-361).  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  C.  J.  Logan,  B.A.,  and 
Petler  Perry,  B.A.  Toronto:  William 
Warwick  &  Son. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  handy  edition  of 
the  portion  of  Virgil  prescribed  for  the 
"Intermediate."  There  is  a  life  of  Virgil, 
and  full  notes,  a  chapter  on  Virgilian  Metre, 
Examination  Papers,  full  references  to  Hark- 
ness's  Grammar  and  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary.  In  a 
modest  preface  the  editors  acknowledge  their 


obligations  to  the  various  authorities,  and 
demur  to  their  being  considered  rivals  of 
older  and  more  experienced  teachers.  As 
usual,  modesty  but  betokens  merit,  and  the 
reader  will  not  have  far  to  seek  for  occasion 
of  praise.  The  notes  are  brief  and  to  the 
point,  and  will  all  be  read ;  the  original  matter 
is  scholarly,  the  questions  are  appropriate, 
and  the  vocabulary,  which  embodies  the 
latest  researches,  is  an  excellent  bit  of  judi- 
cious compilation.  Messrs.  Logan  and  Perry 
have  done  good  honest  work,  and  deserve  to 
be  trusted  guides  to  Virgilian  lore.  Messrs^ 
Warwick  &  Son  have  also  done  their  part  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 


The  College  Euclid  :  comprising  the 
first  six,  and  the  parts  of  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities  ? 
chiefly  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Simson,  with 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  Figures  and 
Demonstrations  ;  the  Enunciations  of  the 
Propositions  separately  ;  Questions  on  the 
Definitions  ;  Arithmetical  and  Algebraical 
Demonstrations  of  Books  II.  and  X. ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Geometrical  Problems  for 
Solution,  by  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Fifth  Edition.  London  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1880. 

If  the  College  Euclid  of  Mr.  Isbister,. 
whose  editions  of  portions  of  the  Bellum 
Britannicum  and  the  Anabasis  were  favour- 
ably noticed  in  our  March  number,  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  young, 
French  nobleman  who  said  to  Rohault,  his 
teacher  of  geometry,  "  Quel  diable  pourrait 
entendre  cela?'^  we  might  possibly  have  lost 
both  this  bit  of  petulance  and  the  fine  wit  of 
the  reply  :  *  *  CV  serait  un  diable  qid  aurait 
de  la  patience.^^  Possibly  not,  however, 
Euclid,  geometry,  or  whatever  name  the 
subject  is  known  by,  will  always,  from  its 
very  nature,  present  special  difficulties  to  the 
generality  of  youth,  but  Mr.  Isbister,  with 
the  help  of  numerous  predecessors  whose 
labours  he  neither  slights  nor  ignores,  has 
made  the  old  arpaTro?  to  geometry  as  nearly 
/3a<nXi»c>i  as  we  may  hope  to  see. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  here  at  least 
is  a  text-book  free  from  Euclid's  faults,  and 
other  faults  of  a  graver  character  consequent 
upon  the   attempts  of  numerous  editors  ta 
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restore  and  not  to  amend  the  original.  Such 
a  text-book,  rejecting  the  pernicious  dogma 
of  Euclid's  infallibility  and  more  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  is  still 
a  desideratum  in  our  schools,  but  for  an  ex- 
position of  Euclid's  Elements  as  generally 
understood,  this  book  has  some  novel  and 
important  merits. 

Mr.  Isbister's  improvements  in  presenting 
the  subject  are  undoubtedly  consequent  upon 
the  lively  conception  he  has  of  the  special 
difficulties  that  beset  beginners  in  ratiocina- 
tion, and  he  has  throughout  treated  the  sub- 
ject as  one  long  lesson  in  reasoning.  To  this 
end  he  has  exerted  himself  so  to  divide  and 
subdivide,  to  arrange  and  group  the  forces  at 
his  command,  so  to  uniform  them  as  it  were, 
that  with  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  his 
intelligence  the  pupil  may  be  got  to  under- 
stand the  position  to  be  assaulted  and  the 
right  method  to  carry  it. 

The  book,  it  may  here  be  repeated,  is  for 
the  higher  classes  in  schools  and  colleges, 
but  the  method  is  not  beyond  beginners. 
The  text,  as  stated  in  the  title-page,  is  based 
on  that  of  Dr.  Simson,  but  the  alterations 
introduced  have  been  confined  chiefly  to 
arrangement.     The  following  are  the  chief : 

1.  The  references  to  previous  propositions 
and  definitions  are  collected  after  the  enun- 
ciations. 

2.  In  describing  the  figures,  the  parts  which 
are  given  in  the  enunciation  are  represented 
by  dark  lines,  and  those  which  are  added  in 
the  course  of  the  demonstration  by  dotted 
lines. 

3.  In  the  demonstration  the  several  steps 
of  the  proof  are  arranged  in  a  logical  form 
by  giving  the  premisses  and  the  conclusion 
always  on  separate  lines ;  the  construction 
and  demonstration  are  distinguished  by  sepa- 
rate headings ;  and  as  a  further  aid  to  the 
student  the  enunciations  are  broken  into 
paragraphs,  and  the  demonstrations  into 
corresponding  divisions,  wherever  the  pro- 
position consists  of  more  than  one  case. 

4.  The  lines  are  printed  so  as  to  commence 
uniformly  from  the  side  of  the  page  ;  every 
conclusion  is  indented,  and  the  applicable 
part  of  it  printed  in  italics  ;  the  final  con- 
clusion and  the  thing  to  be  proved  or  done 
stands  out  prominently  from  the  rest  of  the 
page  in  bold  Clarendon  type. 

The  value  of  this  arrangement  and  method 
of  printing  must  be  obvious,  and  a  consistent 


and  careful  use  of  the  book,  would,  we 
think,  smooth  difficulties  often  encountered 
by  pupils  in  "  The  Intermediate  Class." 

The  notes  are  brief,  but  very  much  to  the 
point.  There  is  also  a  very  good  classified 
index  of  the  propositions  in  each  book.  There 
is  also  a  capital  appendix,  useful  to  assist 
teachers  in  reviewing  their  classes  and  to  aid 
the  student  in  the  work  of  self-examination. 
In  a  word,  we  may  say  that  the  work  is 
Poifs  improved. 


Arithmetic  for  Public  Schools  [Royal 
Canadian  Series].  Toronto  :  Canada 
Publishing  Co.   (Limited.) 

A  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  G.  A.  Went- 
worth,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in 
Exeter  Academy,  and  Rev.  T.  Hill,  ex- 
President  of  Harvard.  Boston  :  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co. 

We  regard  both  these  treatises  as  being 
well  adapted  in  most  respects  to  the  wants 
of  public  schools.  The  former,  one  of  the 
issues  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Series,  ad- 
dresses  itself  to  beginners,  and  is  written 
with  the  intention  of  "  covering  the  ground 
which  is  usually  traversed  by  the  pupil  before 
entering  the  High  School."  As  a  lucid  and 
practical  manual  of  Arithmetic,  suited  for 
Canadian  schools,  the  work  will  take  a  credit- 
able place  among  the  text-books  on  the  au- 
thorized lists  of  the  Department.  Exclusive 
of  the  answers,  it  consists  of  208  pages ;  and 
when  we  say  that  within  this  compass  is 
contained  upwards  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  problems,  ranging  from  the  simple 
rules  through  factoring,  fractions,  concrete 
quantities,  decimals,  percentage,  measure- 
ments, and  bills  or  accounts,  it  will  be  seen 
how  intensely  practical  is  the  work.  In 
many  respects  the  plan  of  this  arithmetic  is 
quite  novel,  but  all  the  departures  from  the 
beaten  track  have  been  suggested  to  the 
author  (we  are  informed)  either  as  the  result 
of  his  own  experience,  or  of  that  of  others  who 
stand  high  in  the  profession. 

The  Practical  Arithmetic  by  Profs.  Went- 
worth  and  Hill  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
pupils  "at  least  twelve  years  of  age."  As  a 
treatise  in  the  hands  of  teachers  only,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  pupils  of  High  Schools 
in  the  advanced  rules,  it  will  serve  an  admir- 
able purpose.  The  chief  objection  to  its  use 
vn  this  way  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  answers 
are  given  to  the  exercises. 

Both  works  are  well  bound,  printed  on  ex- 
cellent paper,  and  are  highly  creditable  to 
their  respective  publishers. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


POLITICS,    THE    CHURCH,    AND 
"MARMION." 

The  least  pleasing  feature  in  the  "Mar- 
mion"  controversy,  of  which  we  have  had 
a  sickening  surfeit,  is  the  circumstance  that 
it  originated  in  ecclesiastical,  and  there 
is  some  reason  also  to  fear,  in  political  in- 
trigue. Only  one  element  of  satisfaction  is 
granted  us  in  the  matter — the  Archbishop's 
letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  disclosing 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Crooks's  action  was  the  re- 
sult of  priestly  interference  and  sectarian 
super-sensitiveness.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
refer  with  impatience  to  the  subject,  if  the 
protest  against  the  use  of  **  Marmion  "  as  a 
text-book  in  our  High  Schools  had  emanated 
from  the  wise  friends  of  religion,  and  if  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  morality  of  Scott.  As  the  case  is, 
however,  it  is  peculiarly  vexatious  to  have  to 
discuss  a  matter  which  is  so  apt  to  rekindle 
the  flames  of  religious  strife  and  bigotry,  and 
to  embroil  our  educational  aff"airs  in  the  most 
calamitous  of  agitations.  Considering  the 
source  of  the  protest  addressed  to  Mr. 
Crooks,  and  the  fact  affirmed  by  his  or- 
gan, that  he  had  no  ready  knowledge  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  Scott's  writings,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  not  so  foolishly  have  given 
himself  away.  That  he  has  done  so  is  but 
another  evidence  of  his  unfitness  for  his  post, 
and  an  additional  argument  for  removing  our 
educational  administration  from  the  sphere 
and  influence  of  politics. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  whole  difficulty,  and 
it  is  one  that  will  increasingly  surround  Mr. 
Crooks,  and  embarrass  any  successor  to  his 
portfolio,  so  long  as  the  Department  remains 
a  political  office,  and  its  affairs  continue  to 
be  conducted  on  party  lines.  A  weak  man 
like    the    present    Minister   of    Education, 


swayed  by  every  current  of  denominational 
and  political  opinion,  is,  of  course,  sure  to 
fall  an  easier  prey  to  intrigue  than  a  man  of 
stronger  mind  and  of  less  partisan  character. 
With  a  Chief  Superintendent,  however,  in- 
fluence of  the  sort  which  Archbishop  Lynch 
brought  into  exercise  would  have  been  harm- 
less, for  he  would  either  have  referred  his 
complainant  to  the  University  Senate,  who 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  book's 
being  used,  or  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  would  have  guided  him 
aright  in  his  action  in  the  matter.  Even  if 
denominational  interference  had  been  yielded 
•  to,  it  is  obvious  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
would  not  have  become  the  party  question  it 
now  is. 

Menaced  thus  by  the  Church  and  by 
the  politician,  surely  the  people  of  Ontario 
will  now  see  the  danger  to  our  school  system 
in  clinging  to  the  Ministership  of  Education, 
and  in  delaying  an  hour  in  getting  back  to 
competent  and  independent  lay  rule.  Until 
we  get  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  safety  for 
education,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  there  will 
be  the  effort  to  carry  it  back  to  the'  fetters  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and,  on  the  other,  the  no 
less  disastrous  attempt  to  put  it  under  the 
heel  of  faction. 

The  question  of  the  fitness  of  "Marmion " 
as  a  text-book  in  our  Schools,  our  readers, 
we  feel  sure,  will  scarcely  expect  us  seriously 
to  discuss.  Only  the  veriest  bigot  could 
object  to  it,  or  a  journal  truculent  enough  to 
degrade  literary  criticism  to  the  service  of 
sectarianism  and  party.  How  insincere  have 
been  most  of  the  objections  to  the  book,  we 
need  scarcely  stop  to  point  out.  The  Arch- 
bishop's political  pulpit  harangues,  and  the 
Globe's  chameleon  disquisitions  sufficiently  re- 
veal this.  Where  other  objectors  have  taken 
the  field,  if  the  motive  has  not  been  narrow, 
it  has  been  partisan.     In  no  case  has  the  cry 
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for  the  withdrawal  of  *'  Marmion "  come 
from  a  scholar  or  student  of  letters.  None 
would  so  fatally  compromise  his  literary 
judgment.  The  Globe's  statement  that  the 
work  **  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of 
High  School  Masters  and  Inspectors"  is 
known  to  be  false.  It  was  a  gross  libel  on 
the  profession.  The  demand  for  its  inhibi- 
tion came  solely  from  a  prelate  whose  literary 
culture,  we  fear,  is  on  a  par  with  his  tolera- 
tion and  his  charity.  Insults  offered  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity have,  of  course,  a  right  to  be  resented. 
But  in  the  present  case,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing of  this ;  and  Scott's  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quarianism  and  his  sympathy  with,  at  least, 
the  picturesque  aspects  of  monastic  life, 
should  have  saved  him  from  the  suspicion  of 
aspersing  the  Church,  or  of  writing  against 
it  with  bitterness.  In  composing  "  Marmion," 
nothing,  we  may  safely  say,  was  further  from 
Scott's  mind  than  to  have  a  fling  at  Rome. 
Whatever  incidents  he  wove  into  the  poem 
were  those  which  served  his  art ;  though,  as 
in  his  other  writings,  while  he  produced  a 
work  of  fiction,  we  often  find  it  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  a  fiction  of  history's  own 
making.  Careful  of  the  morals  of  literature, 
he  was,  perhaps,  not  always  careful  of  the 
morals  of  sect.  This  is  all,  however,  that 
can  be  said  against  Scott ;  but  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  this,  is  to  quarrel  with  our 
better  selves.  Presbyterianism  has  as  much 
to  resent  in  Scott  as  has  Roman  Catholicism  ; 
yet  why  should  either  get  angry  at  Literature's 
preserving  a  trace  of  phases  in  the  develop- 
ment of  each  Church  with  which  the  present 
age  has  little  sympathy.  '*  Marmion,"  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  tell  the 
Minister  of  Education,  is  neither  a  "De- 
cameron "  nor  a  *'  Book  of  Martyrs."  Its 
story  is  one  of  the  glories  of  literature ;  and 
for  purity,  healthfulness,  and  bright  narra- 
tive, it  has  hardly  its  peer  in  fiction. 

The  interdiction,  at  this  time  of  day,  of  a 
classic  like  "  Marmion,"  is  as  gross  a  literary 
outrage  as  was  ever  perpetrated.  The  Act 
of  Mr.  Crooks  will  gain  for  our  educational 
•administration  a  world's  contempt.  Already, 
his  folly  is  earning  abroad  its  meed  of  de- 


rision. Some  atonement  has  been  made  by 
the  University  Senate,  in  retaining  the  work 
on  the  College  curriculum,  and  by  the  High 
School  Masters,  despite  the  Minister's  order, 
in  continuing  to  read  the  book  with  their 
pupils.  Thanks  to  the  Archbishop,  the 
Minister,  and  the  Globe^  the  task  has  to  be 
undertaken  with  a  delicacy  which  the  folly 
of  priest  and  politician  has  now  rendered 
necessary.  The  irksomeness  of  this  to  the 
teacher  is  the  direct  result  of  the  controversy, 
and  part  of  the  legacy  of  evil  which  Mr. 
Crooks's  act  has  imposed  upon  the  schools. 
The  indirect  results,  who  shall  estimate  ?  for 
few  pupils  will  now  study  the  book  without 
repressing  a  nasty  thought,  or,  it  may  be, 
taking  a  meaning  from  passages  which  neither 
their  author  nor  any  clean-minded  man  ever 
found  in  them.  The  whole  affair  is,  in  an 
extreme  degree,  sickening.  Few  public 
men  have  proved  less  worthy  of  their  office 
than  the  Minister  of  Education  ;  and  no 
effort  he  can  now  make  will  set  his  folly 
right.  Another  such  blow  to  the  morals  of 
the  schools,  and  he  will  have  undone  the 
forty  years'  work  of  his  predecessor.  The 
evil  his  act  has  already  entailed,  it  may  take 
years  to  repair.  But  for  the  common  sense 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Crooks's  collusion  with 
the  Archbishop  might  have  launched  the 
country  on  a  havenless  sea  of  sectarian  strife, 
and  blasted  in  a  moment  the  reconciling  in- 
fluences of  recent  years.  Both  ecclesiastic 
and  politician  ought  to  have  been  engaged 
irv  better  work  ;  and  education  and  morality 
would  have  been  the  gainers.  The  Province 
may  still  bear  with  the  fatuity  of  the  Minis- 
ter ;  but,  assuredly,  it  will  not  brook  the 
meddlesomeness  of  the  Priest ! 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mowat  was 
right  in  regarding  as  most  important  the 
petition  lately  presented  to  him  by  a  body  of 
clergy  representing  every  Protestant  church 
in  the  Province,  with  the  sole  exception,  we 
believe,  of  the  Baptists.  There  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  rising  generation  is 
growing  up  without  any  definite  moral  train- 
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ing.  The  example  of  the  youth  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  republic  is  not  a  happy  one  as  re- 
gards social,  filial,  and  moral  relations. 
Yet  it  tends  to  infect  the  youth  of  this  country 
with  a  spirit  in  which  individualism  takes 
the  place  of  Duty — a  spirit  too  apt  to  say  to 
the  proprieties  and  obligations  of  nonage, 
*'  let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us."  It  may  be  said, 
that  "  the  parents  ought  to  see  to  the  moral 
training  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours." 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  this  done  ?  No 
doubt,  in  every  well  regulated  household,  the 
most  forcible  of  all  moral  lessons  is  given  ki 
the  life  of  every  day — the  lesson  of  example 
from  father  and  mother.  But,  over  and  above 
this,  we  are  quite  of  opinion  that  some  sys- 
tematic training  should  be  given  in  the  theory 
of  morals.  It  may  further  be  said,  that 
••  there  is  the  Sunday-school."  We  believe 
the  Sunday-school  to  be  excellent  in  its  way ; 
it  is  the  children's  share  in  the  church's  ser- 
vice ;  the  cheerful  gathering  of  the  little 
ones,  boys  and  girls,  bright  in  their  Sabbath 
garniture,  the  pleasant  half  hour's  lesson  in 
some  Old  Testament  story  or  parable  from 
the  Gospels,  the  hymns,  the  library  books, 
the  not  unfrequent  pic-nic,  all  combine  to 
make  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  after  life.  But  all  this  does  not  meet  the 
want  of  the  time  ;  it  does  not  teach  morality 
on  a  distinct  system.  Besides,  we  want  a 
religious  training  that  shall  come  not  on  one 
day,  but  every  day;  and  not  in  one  school, 
but  in  every  school.  The  proposal  to  read 
the  Bible  as  a  text-book  of  morals  seems  to 
us  not  only  expedient  but  most  desirable,  if, 
as  a  matter  of  justice  (and  the  present  School 
law  provides  for  this),  it  be  not  objected 
to  by  any  portion  of  the  community  who  pay 
the  School  tax,  and  if  it  is  likely  to  be  so  far 
agreed  to  by  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens  as 
not  to  be  an  obstruction  to  what  we  consider 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  things,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  our  educational  system 
— the  amalgamation  of  the  Separate  with  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  Province.  As  to  the 
objection  raised  by  many  that  Bible-reading 
will  give  rise  to  sectarian  controversy,  we 
reply  that  we  have  little  fear  of  such  danger. 


The  Bible  will  be  studied  from  a  moral 
rather  than  from  a  doctrinal  standpoint, 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  teacher,  we  feel 
assured,  can  for  the  most  part  be  relied 
upon  to  deal  with  what  is  easily  understood 
as  ethical  teaching  by  precept  or  example, 
rather  than  with  controversial  questions,  or 
what  St.  Paul  calls  "doubtful  disputations." 
We  cannot,  however,  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  in  urging  rigid  compliance,  on  the  part 
of  the  masters  of  all  our  Schools,  with  the 
existing  regulations  respecting  the  reading  of 
Scripture,  there  are  some  difficulties  and 
certain  obvious  dangers.  But  these  need 
neither  be  magnified  nor  be  made  the  sub- 
jects of  contention  ;  still  less  should  they  be 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  Christian 
duty,  on  the  part  of  a  Christian  nation,  in  a 
Christian  land.  Whatever  the  recent  con-  ' 
ference  may  bring  about,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  some  means  should  be  adopted 
for  more  direct  inculcation  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality  in  our  Public  Schobls. 

•♦  WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  ABOUT  IT?'» 

The   Minister  of   Education,    no   doubt, 
has  had   his   answer    from    the    University 
Senate  in  regard  to   "  Marmion."     We    all 
know    what  was   the   Senate's   decision :  it 
could  not,  with  any  degree  of  sanity,  have 
taken   Mr.    Crooks's,    or   rather   the   Arch- 
bishop's, view  of  the  matter  ;  and  it  retains 
the  poem  on  the  curriculum  for  matriculation. 
Some  weeks   have   now    passed    since    the 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Crooks   has 
not  yet  advised  High  School  Masters  that  he 
removes  his  protest,  and  allows  "  Marmion'* 
to  be   read.     Why   the   delay  ?    The   poem 
has  been  on  the    University  curriculum    for 
the  last  three  years,  and  the  Minister   surely 
had  time  to  find  out  that  it  was  *'  immoral  '* 
before   authorizing   its  use   for   the   current 
work  of  the  schools.     He  had   already   or- 
dered the  book  to  be   read  ;  he   knew    that 
I   our   publishing  houses    had    prepared   edi- 
I    tions;  that  the  text-book  was   in    the   hands 
j   of  the  pupils,  and  was  in  fact  being  taken  up 
I   in  the  course.     Having,  under  foolish  inter* 
j   ference,  interrupted  the  study  of  the   work, 
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what  keeps  him  now  from  ordering  its  re- 
sumption ?  He  is  aware  of  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion, and  the  country's  endorsement  of  it  ; 
and,  if  he  cared,  he  could,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  get  the  united  voice  of  the  High 
School  Masters  to  supplement  the  decision. 
Yet  why  is  the  profession  not  further  in- 
structed in  the  matter?  Having  taken  a 
foolish  step,  has  he  not  the  courage  to  avow 
it,  and  to  relieve  the  Department  of  the 
odium  which  he  has  been  the  means  of  cast- 
ing upon  it  ?  To  own  his  mistake  is  a  duty, 
first  to  English  literature  and  the  memory  of 
Scott ;  and,  secondly,  to  himself,  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  the  public  of  Ontario. 
He  can,  at  least,  make  this  atonement  ; 
after  which,  let  the  book  be  reinstated  and 
the  unsavoury  controversy  forgotten  ! 


THE  LATE  INSPECTOR  MAC- 
KENZIE. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  have  been  shown  the 
proof-sheets  of  a  volume  of  **  Selected  Ser- 
mons," by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Macken- 
zie, M. A.,  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to 
many  in  the  profession  as  Inspector  of 
Grammar  Schools  in  this  Province  during 
the  years  1868-73.  The  Sermons  are  schol- 
arly and  often  eloquent  expositions  of  Evan- 
gelical truth,  and  cannot  fail  to  favourably 
impress  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  and  rev- 
erent reader.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a 
brief  biography  and  photographic  portrait  of 
the  author,  who  in  his  day  was  held  in  de- 
servedly high  esteem  as  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, an  exceptionally  good  scholar,  and  an 
ardent  educational  reformer.  The  chief 
value  of  the  work  to  the  profession,  however, 
will  be  found  in  the  sixty-page  appendix, 
containing  a  series  of  thoughtful  "Educa- 
tional Suggestions,"  compiled  from  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  Reports  to  the  Department  of 
Education  during  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  subjects  of  these  suggestions  are  va- 
rious, embracing  the  writer's  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  School  Discipline,  Standards  of  Ad- 
mission, Courses  of  Instruction,  Examina- 
tions, Inspections,  School  Buildings,  Furni- 
ture, etc.,  etc.     Mr.  Mackenzie's  utterances 


on  these  topics  will  be  found  well  worthy  of 
consideration  by  teachers,  trustees  and 
others,  though  some  of  them  refer  to  mat- 
ters which,  though  innovations  at  the  time 
of  writing,  have  become  familiar  now  by  ex- 
perience and  use.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  services 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  Ontario  entitle 
his  memory  to  the  grateful  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  this  memorial  of  the  man  and  his 
work  to  hearty  recognition  and  support. 


NOTES— LITERARY  AND   PRO- 
FESSIONAL. 

Among  the  forthcoming  publications  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  we  find  the  following 
announced  : — 

"The  Functional  Elements  of  an  English 
Sentence,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Wrightson^ 
M.A.  (Macmillan.) 

•'  Macaulay,"  by  J.  Cotter  Morrison  ;  and 
"Sheridan,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant — in  Morley's 
'*  English  Men  of  Letters." 

"A  Dictionary  of  Corrupted  Words, 
which  have  been  Perverted  in  Form  or 
Meaning  by  False  Derivation  or  Mistaken 
Analogy,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer.  (Bell 
&  Son.) 

'*  Contested  Etymologies  in  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,"  by  H. 
Wedgwood.     (Trubner.) 

"A  History  of  English  Rhythms,"  by  the 
late  Edwin  Guest,  M.A.,  new  edition,  re- 
vised by  Prof.  Skeat.     (Bell  &  Son.) 

"  English  Lessons  for  School-room  use,"^ 
by  Kathleen  Knox.     (Bell  &  Son.) 

[A  work  designed  "  to  convey  lessons  on 
the  structure  of  the  English  language,  and  to 
draw  out  the  reasoning  faculties  as  exercised 
in  the  endeavour  to  follow  an  elaborate 
thought,  also  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  thought 
and  expression."] 

'  *  Notes  of  Lessons  in  English  Grammar 
for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools,"  by  J.  E.  Singleton,  F.R.G.S. 
(Jarrold  &  Son.) 

"Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Historical 
Novels  and  Tales  for  School  Libraries  and 
Teachers  of  History,"  by  H.  C.  Bo  wen. 
(Stanford.) 
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Students  of  French  literature  will  be 
under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  George  Saints- 
bury,  the  accomplished  scholar  and  critic,  and 
to  the  Syndicate  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Ox- 
ford, for  a  work  just  issued,  entitled,  "  A 
Short  History  of  French  Literature."  (Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  The  volume  is  an 
elaborate  extension  of  the  same  author's 
admirable  little  "  Primer,"  which  we  acknow- 
ledged some  time  ago  in  Macmillan's  Litera- 
ture Series.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  one  of  the 
foremost  critical  writers  of  the  day,  is  special 
conversant  with  every  epoch  of  French 
literature,  and  has  the  rare  art  of  presenting 
his  subject  in  a  lucid  and  masterful  manner. 
His  "Short  History"  cannot  fail  to. become 
the  popular  text-book  for  the  English  student 
of  the  literature  of  France. 

The  formal  opening  at  Toronto,  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  inst.,  of  Wycliffe  Col- 
lege —  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School — was  marked  by  many  auspicious 
circumstances,  if  we  except  the  unexplained 
absence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  There 
was  a  large  and  interested  gathering,  and  a 
manifest  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  institution,  which  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  its  friends  and  pro- 
moters. The  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake  occupied  the 
chair,  and  read  an  encouraging  report  of  the 
financial  position  and  prospects  of  the  Col- 
lege. Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Sheraton,  President  Wilson,  of 
University  College,  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake, 
and  the  Principals  of  Knox  College,  Victoria 
University,  and  MacMaster  Hall.  Wycliffe 
College  is  in  affiliation  with  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. 

In  our  recent  list  of  the  candidates  who 
passed  the  Women's  Local  Examinations,  it 
should  have  been  stated  that  Miss  Geikie,  of 
Toronto,  took  honors  in  all  the  departments 
(three  in  number)  in  which  she  was  exam- 
ined. Miss  Geikie's  name  inadvertently  ap- 
pears in  but  three  of  the  groups.  In  recti- 
fying the  error,  we  take  the  liberty  of  con- 
gratulating our  fair,  young,  and  we  must 
add,  learned  friend. 


In  the  list  of  Toronto  University  matricu- 
lants, published  in  our  issue  for  July-August, 
we  are  informed,  that  Bowmanville  High 
School  was  wrongly  credited  with  having 
prepared  Mr.  Leslie  J.  Comwell.  Beams- 
ville  High  School,  it  appears,  should  have 
received  the  credit. 


THE  ROYAL  CANADIAN  READERS. 

The  new  series  of  Reading  Books  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  the  Dominion,  which  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  in  preparation 
by  a  number  of  competent  teachers  for  the 
Canada  Publishing  Co.,  of  Toronto,  is 
now,  we  learn,  about  to  be  published.  The 
series,  which  will  be  known  as  the  *'  Roya 
Canadian  Reading  Books,"  consists  of  a 
Primer,  ist,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Books,  and  an 
Advanced  Reader— the  latter  being  a  schol- 
arly yet  eminently  practical  compend  of 
Canadian,  American,  and  English  Literature. 
As  one  looks  at  the  handsome  volumes 
composing  the  series,  one  is  impressed  first, 
by  the  enterprise  and  the  taste  displayed  by 
the  publishers  in  the  artistic  and  mechanical 
preparation  of  the  books  ;  and  secondly,  on 
examination  of  their  contents,  by  the  talent 
and  careful  industry  manifested  in  their  lite- 
rary construction  and  thorough  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  our  Canadian  schools.  The 
production  of  the  series  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  Canada ;  and  we 
congratulate  the  publishers  on  the  success  of 
their  work,  and  their  distancing  of  all  com- 
petition, in  supplying  a  series  of  Reading 
Books  which,  in  every  particular,  commends 
itself  for  adoption  in  the  schools  of  the 
country.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  The 
Monthly  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
referring  to  the  series  at  greater  length,  and 
of  justifying  our  commendation  of  the  books 
by  a  detailed  criticism  of  their  merits. 


OUR  EXCHANGE. 

A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.,  Kingston,  will  ex- 
change specimens  of  magnetite,  graphite, 
hematite,  galena,  apatite  (various  colours), 
granite,  and  glacial-polished  limestone,  for 
other  mineralogical  or  geological  specimens, 
or  for  Indian  relics. 

D.  Boyle,  Toronto. — Megalomus  Cana- 
densis, Trimerella  acuminata,  Murchisonia 
(various),  and  Guelph  form,  corals,  for  good 
specimen  of  Indian  pottery — whole. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 
PRESIDENT  Wilson's  address  at  the 

ANNUAL   CONVOCATION. 

The  annual  convocation  of  University  Col- 
lege took  place  on  Friday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 13,  in  the  hall  of  the  college,  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  the  president  in  the  chair.  The 
proceedings  opened  with  the  distribution  of 
prizes  which  had  been  won  at  the  recent 
examinations,  after  which  the  President  de- 
livered his  annual  address  as  follows  : — 

On  this  our  annual  commemoration  of  our 
progress  as  a  college,  it  is  ever  a  pleasant 
duty  to  welcome  our  new  entrants,  the  hope 
of  the  college  and  of  Canada  in  future  years, 
and  to  recognize  the  share  which  the  various 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools  of 
the  province  claim  in  this  evidence  of  pro- 
gress. All  the  more  willingly  may  we  ac- 
cord such  recognition  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  upwards  of  fifty  of  those  Collegiate 
Institutes  and  High  Schools  have  for  their 
principals  and  headmasters  men  who  re- 
ceived their  training  in  these  halls,  while 
many  more  of  our  graduates  are  numbered 
among  their  teachers.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  when  University  College  began  its 
work  in  1853  it  was  almost  assumed  as  indis- 
putable that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  any  fitly 
trained  matriculant  except  from  Upper 
Canada  College,  it  is  a  gratifying  proof  of 
progress  to  be  able  to  note  that  we  have  this 
year  matriculating  students  entering  from 
forty-six  different  colleges,  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes, and  High  Schools,  the  great  majority 
of  which  are  under  the  able  conduct  of  mas- 
ters trained  in  this  institution. 

This  year,  as  a  college,  we  enter  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances  on  the  thirtieth  year  of 
progress,  as  reconstituted  by  the  Act  of 
1853,  which  organized  the  older  University 
into  two  distinct  corporations,  limiting  the 
functions  of  the  University,  as  such,  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  examinations,  and 
the  granting  of  scholarships,  honors,  and 
degrees,  while  University  College  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  and  distinct  corporation, 
entrusted,  as  the  Provincial  College,  with 
authority  to  determine  branches  of  knowledge 
to  be  taught,  and  responsibility  for  all  in- 
struction in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  en- 
dowments and  property  set  apart  for  such 
purposes  were  anew  vested  in  the  Crown  for 
the  uses  of  the  University  and  College,  while 
provision  was  made  for  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  the  University  to  other  colleges  and 
educational  institutions  in  Canada  by  admit- 
ting their  students  to  compete  for  the 
honors,  scholarships  and  degrees  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  our  own  students. 
The  Senate,  as  then  constituted  under  the 


provisions  of  the  Act,  included,  along  with 
the  president  of  University  College,  the  prin- 
cipals of  Queen's  and  Victoria  Universities, 
the  provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  other  re- 
presentatives of  the  educational  institutions 
specified  in  the  Act,  and  the  dream  of  one 
Canadian  National  University  seemed,  to 
sanguine  educational  reformers,  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  its  accomplishment.  The  heads  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  Upper  Canada 
had  thus  far  been  organized  into  a  body,  with 
full  powers  to  appoint  examiners,  apportion 
subjects  and  text-books,  determine  all  re- 
quisites for  prizes,  honors,  and  degrees,  and 
so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  university 
were  concerned,  the  students  of  every  Cana- 
dian college  were  placed  on  an  equality  in 
the  University  hall.  In  one  aspect,  at  least, 
the  practical  working  of  the  university  system 
thus  organized  compared  favourably  with 
what  is  now  in  force.  The  examiners  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  professors  and  experi- 
enced teachers.  The  professors  of  University 
College,  selected  by  the  Government  of  the 
province  as  those  most  fitted  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  higher  education,  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine,  and  anxious  care  was 
manifested  to  select  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  various  other  colleges,  examiners  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  joint  work.  The 
professors  of  University  College  may  now 
reflect  with  just  pride  on  the  fact  that  for 
years  they  fearlessly  invited  professors  of 
Queen's,  Victoria,  Trinity,  McGill,  and 
Laval  Universities,  as  well  as  those  from 
other  educational  institutions,  to  examine 
and  determine  the  ranking  of  their  own 
students,  while  in  no  single  instance  were 
they  accorded  a  like  opportunity  of  testing 
the  work  in  progress  in  other  colleges.  But 
it  satisfied  them  that  their  students  were  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  and  impartial  examination 
on  their  actual  teaching,  and  not  on  mere 
text-books  or  lists  of  titles,  with  the  mischie- 
vous results  which  more  and  more  tend  to 
foster  a  system  of  cram — the  acquisition  of 
parrot-like  answers  to  conventional  ques- 
tions, instead  of  a  true  mastery  of  the  sub- 
jects taught.  The  highest  educational  au- 
thorities are  nearly  of  one  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  no  system  can  lead  to  satisfactory 
results  which  divorces  the  examiner  from 
the  instructor,  and  so  tempts  the  average 
student  to  exert  himself  with  more  zeal  to 
an  analysis  of  examination  papers  and  the 
cramming  of  provisional  answers  than  to  the 
true  work  of  the  laboratory,  the  practical 
class,  and  the  lecture-room. 

Whilst,  however,  every  honest  endeavour 
was  made  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation, 
on  an  impartial  basis,  of  all  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  with  this  institution,  the  Pro- 
vincial College  was  necessarily  distinguished 
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in  one  important  respect  from  others,  in 
that  it  was  endowed  with  the  revenues  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the 
departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  At 
that  date  the  resources  of  the  University  and 
College  consisted  still  to  some  considerable 
extent  of  unsold  and  consequently  of  unpro- 
ductive land  ;  popular  idea  magnified  the 
expected  product  of  this  endowment  to  a 
fabulous  amount,  and  ere  long  all  other 
educational  considerations  seemed  to  give 
place  to  the  one  practical  question  of  a 
division  of  the  endowment.  The  abrogation 
of  the  denominational  features  of  King's 
College,  and  with  it  of  all  religious  tests  and 
qualifications,  either  for  professors  or  stu- 
dents, had  indeed  seemed  to  settle  the 
question  of  any  further  endowment  of  de- 
nominational colleges.  But  with  the  grow- 
ing faith  in  the  boundless  resources  of  the 
University  endowment,  and  the  conviction 
which  the  very  progress  of  this  college 
forced  upon  them,  that  without  adequate 
revenue  no  educational  institution  could 
hope  to  accomplish  adequate  results,  it  would 
be  hard  to  blame  them  for  seeking  a  share 
of  funds  assumed  to  be  ample  for  all.  Un- 
happily, in  the  eagerness  to  secure  a  share 
of  them,  University  College  was  for  a  time 
subjected  to  assaults  that,  in  the  minds  of 
its  more  timid  adherents,  seemed  to  threaten 
its  very  existence.     .     .     . 

I  refer  to  those  incidents  in  the  earlier 
history  of  this  College  with  no  thought  of 
reviving  forgotten  controveries ;  for  indeed 
no  incident  was  more  gratifying  to  myself 
when  entering  on  the  office  which  I  now 
hold,  than  the  kindly  and  hearty  congratu- 
lations which  reached  me  from  the  Princi- 
pals of  Queen's  and  Victoria  Universities. 
But  some  reference  to  the  past  is  unavoidable 
now,  because  this  question  of  a  possible  di- 
vision of  the  University  endowment,  coupled 
with  the  extravagant  estimate  of  its  fancied 
amount,  has,  I  believe,  thus  far  prevented 
University  College  from  sharing  in  the  liber- 
ality of  the  patrons  of  higher  education, 
notwithstanding  the  rank  which  it  has  now 
won  for  itself  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  this  continent.  The  whole  income 
derived  from  the  permanent  endowment,  on 
which  both  the  University  and  the  College  \ 
depend,  according  to  the  Report  laid  before 
Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
during  the  present  year,  amounts  to  $64,000. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  bursar  of 
Harvard  College  for  the  same  year,  its  in- 
come, exclusive  of  the  Divinity  and  Medical 
Schools,  was  $285,332,  and  its  total  income 
available  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  College  was  $726,380. 

When,  moreover,  it  is  borne  in   renoem- 
brance  that  before  the   College   claims   are 


met  out  of  the  moderate  sum  already  named, 
there  has  to  be  deducted  the  entire  cost  of 
the  bursar's  office,  and  all  the  University 
expenditure  on  officers,  examiners,  scholar- 
ships, prizes,  and  other  charges  in  all  the 
faculties — the  whole  of  which  are  for  benefits 
shared  in  by  all  affiliated  Colleges — there 
should  be  little  need  to  enforce  the  fact 
hitherto  so  entirely  miscomprehended,  alike 
by  Canadian  statesmen  and  the  friends  of 
higher  education,  that  our  endowment — 
noble  as  it  is,  and  most  creditable  to  our 
young  country— falls  utterly  short  of  what 
will  be  needed  if  this  College  is  to  be  ade- 
quately equipped  to  meet  the  just  demands 
of  this  Province,  and  place  the  Canadian 
aspirant  for  learning  and  true  scholarship  on 
an  equality  with  the  young  men  of  other 
favoured  lands. 

We  appeal  to  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  University  College  in  proof  that 
Its  resources  have  thus  far  been  turned  to 
wise  account,  and  its  endowments  faithfully 
employed  to  attain  the  object  for  which  they 
were  originally  set  apart.  In  numbers  its 
students  are  now  little  short  of  four  hundred. 
Its  undergraduate  classes  of  matriculated 
students  have  advanced  from  twenty-eight  in 
1854  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  ;  and 
amongst  those  who  have  completed  their 
undergraduate  course  and  gone  forth  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  progress  of  this  young  Prov- 
ince, we  can  already  point  to  those  who  have 
not  only  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bar, 
but  have  risen  to  the  highest  judicial  posi- 
tions, while  others  occupy  seats  both  in  the 
Provincial  Legislature  and  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  Of  the  others,  nineteen  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  responsible  duties  of 
principals,  professors,  and  lecturers  in  the 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  of  this  and 
other  provinces ;  and  about  ninety  are  now 
masters  and  teachers,  fifty  of  them  being 
Head  Masters  in  the  Collegiate  Institutes 
and  High  Schools  of  the  Province.  We 
have  already  numbered  among  our  graduates 
a  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  a  Chancellor  and 
a  Vice- Chancellor  of  its  Courts,  a  Minister 
of  Justice  of  the  Dominion,  an  Auditor- 
General,  and  others  who  occupy  like  influ- 
ential positions  of  trust ;  while  many  more 
have  gone  forth  into  the  active  business  of 
life  to  prove  the  value  of  higher  education  as 
the  best  of  all  preparations  for  its  practical 
duties.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
late  manager  of  the  freight  department  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway,  gratefully  testifying 
to  the  valuable  services  and  rare  efficiency 
of  graduates  of  this  University,  recommended 
by  myself  from  among  the  honor  men  of  the 
College.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  experienced  bank  man- 
agers, asking  me   to  select   like  men   from 
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among  our  well-trained  students,  to  meet 
the  wants  in  that  important  department  of 
finance  of  men  capable  of  filling  the  higher 
posts  of  grave  responsibility  and  trust.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  to  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  the  brief  years  of  our  exis- 
tence as  a  College,  such  results  may  be  con- 
fidently appealed  to  in  evidence  of  its  value 
as  a  provincial  institution. 

But  while  our  students  have  been  multi- 
plying from  dozens  to  hundreds,  the  staff  of 
teachers  remains  unchanged.  Such  a  state 
of  things  will,  therefore,  justify  a  comparison 
between  the  teaching  staff  provided  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  this  College  and  that 
of  other  well-appointed  Colleges  in  Great 
Britain  or  on  this  continent.  In  nearly  all 
of  them  it  will  be  found  that  provision  is 
made  for  a  much  greater  division  of  subjects. 
Instead  of  one  professor  of  classical  litera- 
ture, as  in  University  College,  it  is  usual  to 
make  separate  professorships  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  and  literature.  Separ- 
ate chairs  of  mathematics  and  natural  phil- 
osophy take  the  place  of  what  is  here  a 
single  professorship.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  zoology  and  botany ;  and  not  only  is 
history  a  chair  distinct  from  that  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature,  with  which  it  is  here 
conjoined,  but  ancient  history  is  constituted 
a  separate  chair  from  modern  history  ;  while 
in  many  cases  the  latter  is  conjoined  with 
political  economy,  or  is  made  to  embrace  the 
important  subjects  of  constitutional  history 
and  jurisprudence. 

The  necessity  of  some  greater  division  in 
the  teaching  of  the  varied  subjects  embraced 
in  the  College  curriculum  is  being  more  and 
more  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Council, 
alike  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  by  the  augmentation  in  the  num- 
ber and  the  subdivision  of  subjects  required 
in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  University  for 
proceeding  to  a  Degree  in  Arts. 

Foremost  among  our  most  pressing  wants 
at  the  present  time  is  the  separation  of  the 
department  of  physics  from  pure  mathe- 
matics, by  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
natural  philosophy.  It  is  also  the  urgent 
desire  of  the  Chancellor,  that  his  own  gener- 
ous liberality  in  the  endowment  of  the  Blake 
Scholarship,  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
science  of  civil  polity  and  constitutional  his- 
tory, as  well  as  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  constitutional  law  and  jurisprudence,  shall 
be  followed  up  by  some  adequate  teaching 
provided  in  those  various  branches.  In  this 
both  the  University  Senate,  and  the  Col- 
lege Council  heartily  concur.  It  is  accord- 
ingly contemplated,  so  soon  as  funds  are 
available,  to  organize  a  new  chair,  to  em- 
Tarace  along  with  the  present  professorship 
of   history    such    other   allied    subjects  as 


can  be  most  fitly  conjoined  with  that  impor- 
tant department  of  instruction.  But  other 
wants  are  scarcely  less  pressing  ;  and  for  all 
this  we  must  either  look  to  Parliament  or  to 
the  liberality  of  private  benefactors,  and  to 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former  the  College 
desires  to  appeal ;  not  without  confident 
hope  that,  when  it  is  fully  known  that  the 
funds  of  the  College  are  no  longer  adequate 
for  its  extension,  the  acknowledged  success 
which  has  thus  far  marked  its  progress  will 
be  recognized  as  a  claim  on  public  liberality. 
Generous  benefactors  have  already  contribu- 
ted to  the  resources  of  other  Canadian  Col- 
leges ;  and  the  Council  confidently  hope  that 
the  claims  of  the  Provincial  College  only 
requires  to  be  fully  made  known  10  meet 
with  a  like  fostering  care.  The  establish- 
ment of  new  chairs  to  be,  as  in  other  Col- 
leges, associated  in  all  time  coming  with  the 
names  of  their  generous  founders,  will  con- 
stitute the  most  effective  aid  and  stimulus  to 
the  future  progress  of  University  College,  as 
they  will  prove  peculiarly  honorable  mem- 
orials of  those  who  may  be  led  to  such  a 
wise  exercise  of  enlightened  liberality.  We 
would  not  willingly  appeal  for  parliamentary 
grants,  and  so  expose  the  higher  interests  of 
learning  to  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the 
conflict  of  parties  and  the  exigencies  of  con- 
tested elections.  The  people  at  large  have 
so  direct  and  personal  an  interest  in  our  pub- 
lic school  system  that  it  is  exposed  to  little 
danger.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  highest 
department  of  culture  necessarily  available 
only  to  a  select  class  of  gifted,  studious,  and 
aspiring  candidates  for  mastery  in  those  ab- 
struse studies  to  which  we  ultimately  owe 
all  the  great  practical  discoveries  of  science, 
and  all  the  beneficial  applications  of  true 
learning,  but  which  make  no  immediate  or 
direct  appeal  to  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  the  general  community. 

There  does,  indeed,  remain  one  other 
source  to  which  we  may  look  for  funds.  This 
year  the  college  fees  have  been  doubled  ; 
happily,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  without  any 
diminution  of  our  numbers.  The  increased 
revenue  anticipated  from  this  source  is  al- 
ready set  apart  for  tutorial  fellowships  and 
other  additions  to  the  teaching  staff.  But 
here,  too,  I  imagine,  we  have  reached  our 
limits.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  in  our 
peculiarly  favoured  and  prosperous  land  to 
whom  a  greater  increase  of  fees  would  pre- 
sent no  impediment  ;  but  it  is  indispensable 
that  in  all  our  arrangements  we  shall  ever 
sacredly  guard  the  special  characteristics 
pertaining  to  this  as  a  provincial  institution 
providing  by  means  of  public  endowments 
a  people's  college,  not  designed  for  any 
favoured  class,  but  holding  out  all  the 
noblest   advantages    which   highest    culture 
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can  offer  equally  to  the  gifted  son  of  the 
peasant  or  mechanic  as  to  those  most  privi> 
leged  by  wealth  or  station. 

When,  therefore,  we  see  the  generous  libe- 
rality with  which  the  merchants  and  other 
wealthy  citizens  of  Montreal  have  supple- 
mented the  scanty  endowment  of  McGill 
College,  with  medals,  scholarships,  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  some 
$30,000  ;  a  Molson  Convocation  Hall ;  a 
Redpath  Museum,  alone  involving  a  gift  of 
$100,000  ;  beside  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  a  Molson  chair  of  English 
literature,  a  Redpath  chair  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, a  Lo^an  chair  of  geology,  a  Fother- 
ingham  chair  of  mental  and  moral  science, 
and  a  Scott  chair  of  civil  engineering — 
when,  I  say,  we  see  all  this  fitting  liberality 
to  a  kindred  institution,  placed  on  the  same 
undenominational  basis  as  our  own,  we  are 
justified  in  asking  if  it  is  unreasonable,  or 
vain,  that  we  should  look  to  the  wealthy 
merchants,  to  the  successful  members  of  the 
bar,  and  to  others  of  our  own  citizens  of 
whose  sympathy  we  have  been  already  as- 
sured, for  some  practical  evidence  of  their 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  this  college, 
and  with  it  the  advancement  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  our  midst. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  failed  here  to 
notice  the  generous  gift  which  this  college 
has  for  years  enjoyed  from  the  munificence 
of  the  well-known  citizen,  the  founder  of 
the  John  Macdonald  scholarship.  It  is  all 
the  more  gratifying  as  it  is  the  gift  of  one 
whose  liberality  has  been  so  generously  ap- 
plied to  the  wants  of  another  college  and 
university  which  presents  special  claims  on 
him  from  a  denominational  point  of  view. 
Nor  should  I  omit  to  notice  that,  in  the  form 
of  university  scholarship,  our  students  have 
fresh  honors  of  substantial  value  placed 
within  their  reach  by  the  generous  gifts  of 
our  present  Vice-Chancellor,  himself  an 
honor  graduate  in  former  years ;  and  by  Mrs. 
Mulock,  who  has  liberally  funded  the  capital 
requisite  to  provide  an  annual  scholarship  in 
classics  of  the  value  of  $120.  We  view  with 
no  narrow  jealousy  the  good  fortune  of  de- 
nominational colleges  the  sharers  in  such 
liberality  as  that  of  the  founder  of  our  own 
first  college  scholarship,  but  rather  rejoice  in 
whatever  contributes  to  the  greater  efficiency 
of  what  we  gladly  recognize  as  sister  institu- 
tions of  learning,  helping  on  the  same  good 
cause.  There  is  room  enough  for  them  and 
for  us,  and  more  to  be  done  than  all  can  yet 
accomplish  in  achieving  for  our  young  coun- 
try all  that  is  needful  in  highest  culture  and 
intellectual  development.  But  we  do  claim 
for  this  college  that,  undenominational  though 
it  is,  it  yields  to  none  in  its  estimate  of  the 
needful  accompaniment  of  moral  with  intel- 
lectual training;  nor,  in  its  practice,  in  a 


careful  fostering  of  moral  culture  and  purity 
among  those  committed  to  its  training  in  the 
most  critical  years  of  their  young  lives.  We 
claim,  though  undenominational,  to  be  the 
provincial  institution  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity :  and  as  we  see  one  after  another  of  the 
theological  schools  and  denominational  col- 
leges growing  up  around  us,  and  welcoming 
the  advantages  which  the  college  has  to  offer, 
we  accept  this  as  the  best,  because  the  most 
practical,  evidence  that  the  training  here  sup- 
plied meets  with  the  approval  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  moral,  as  well  as  of 
its  intellectual,  character.  And  while  such 
is  the  case,  the  authorities  of  the  university 
and  college  may  congratulate  themselves 
that  in  a  country  where  all  religious  disabili- 
ties have  been  removed,  in  the  comprehen- 
sive impartiality  of  its  examinations,  and  the 
unsectarian  character  of  its  teaching,  it  has 
gone  far  in  the  solution  of  educational  prob- 
lems which  have  thus  far  baffled  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  liberal  among  the  statesmen 
as  well  as  the  educationalists  in  Europe. 

With  such  progress  as  these  thirty  years  of 
our  still  youthful  college  have  witnessed,  not 
alone  in  our  own  advancement,  but  in  the 
wondrous  growth  of  our  Province,  and  of  the 
Dominion  of  which  it  forms  so  important  a 
member,  we  may  well  look  with  hope  and 
pride  into  the  future ;  and  we  whose  career 
begins  to  draw  towards  its  close  may  even  be 
pardoned  if  we  look  with  no  unkindly  envy 
on  you  who,  in  all  the  joyous  sanguineness 
of  youth,  enter  with  the  dawn  to  share  in 
the  high  noon-tide  of  so  bright  a  coming  day. 
With  truer  prescience  than  Wordsworth  in 
his  too  eager  anticipation  of  the  fruits  of 
revolutionary  progress  may  you  exclaim,  even 
now,  of  this  era  of  your  country,  so  rich  in 
the  promise  of  all  that  is  brightest  and  best : 
"  Bliss  is  it  in  such  dawn  to  be  alive  : 
But  to  be  young  is  very  heaven  I " 

You  have  a  right  to  anticipate  a  noble  future, 
and  we  have  the  right  to  demand  of  you  that 
you  shall  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
stock  from  which  you  are  sprung,  and  of  the 
empire  of  which  it  is  our  pride  that  we  still 
form  a  part,  for  we  can  fitly  apply  to  our- 
selves the  boast  of  England's  poets ; — 

"  In  our  halls  is  hung 

Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  ; 
We  must  be  free,  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake  ;  the  faith  and  morals 
hold 
That  Milton  held  ;  in  everything  we  are  sprung 

Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 
But  whatever  may  have  been  your  secret 
aspirations  for  the  future,  the  special  student- 
work  of  to-day  is,  I  am  well  aware,  the  com- 
ing strife  in  the  athletic  arena ;  and  to  that  I 
now  dismiss  you  with  only  this  further  word, 
that  there,  as  in  all  other  efforts,  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. — 
Toronto  Mail. 
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WHEN  I  was  asked,  after  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Chair  of  Phy- 
sics in  this  University,  to  deliver  the 
opening  address  for  the  current  session 
it  became  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  me 
what  sort  of  passage  we  should  have 
across  the  Atlantic.  Without  a  con- 
sulting library  within  reach  it  would 
add,  I  feared,  considerably  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  situation  had  I  not  a 
steady  table  even  on  which  to  write. 
But  a  promise  once  made  must  be 
fulfilled.  My  former,  though  slight, 
acquaintance  with  our  fellow-country- 
men on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
made  me  feel  that  I  would  have  a  gen- 
erous, if  not  an  indulgent,  audience, 
and  with  such  a  Principal  as  we  have 
I  believed  at  least  every  allowance 
would  be  made  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  am  here  now  to  address 
you.  I  propose,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  say  a  few  words  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  province  of  physics 
as  taught  in  schools  of  science  at  the 
present  day,  and  thereafter  to  make 
28 


some  remarks  on  my  own  experience 
in  teaching  that  subject  to  a  people 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  it  but  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Physics,  which  is  the 
subject  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
teach  in  this  University,  if  taken  in 
its  literal  sense,  would  treat  of  all  the 
phenomena  and  their  relations  to  one 
another,  with  their  connecting  laws, 
which  take  place  in  the  material 
world.  Natural  philosophy,  the  older 
and  yet  much  cherished  name  of  the 
same  subject,  has  a  similar  meaning. 
But  as  our  knowledge  of  the  material 
universe  has  grown,  one  branch  after 
another,  like  the  branches  of  the  ban- 
yan tree,  has  taken  root  for  itself  and 
grown  a  tree  alongside  the  mother 
stem.  Medicine,  which  in  its  various 
parts  treats  of  a  knowledge  of  living 
animals,  and  especially  man,  and  the 
relations  they  bear  to  the  material 
world  outside  them,  has  long  ago 
separated  itself.  In  the  same  way 
Botany,  which  unfolds  to  us  the  won- 
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ders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  Geo- 
logy, which  treats  of  the  crust  of  our 
own  globe,  and  tells  us  of  its  various 
changes  in  the  past;  Chemistry,  which 
analyzes  for  us  the  various  kinds  of 
matter  and  repeats  the  old  lesson  that 
we  are  but  dust, ;  and  Astronomy, 
which  revels  in  the  starry  sphere 
around  us,  have  all  grown  such  vast 
subjects  both  in  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge they  embrace  and  in  the  im- 
portance of  their  practical  applica- 
tions that  each  can  well  command  the 
almost  undivided  attention  of  its  vo- 
taries. As  such  important  branches 
of  the  parent  stem  have  one  by  one 
taken  root  for  themselves,  it  becomes 
difficultto  define  exactly  thefield which 
is  now  investigated  under  the  name  of 
physics.  A  definition,  perhaps,  which, 
as  well  as  any  other  can  convey  to  us 
an  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
in  modern  times  is  this :  Physics  is 
the  science  of  energy.  By  energy  we 
mean  capacity  to  do  work.  Work,  let 
me  remark,  in  the  scientific  sense  does 
not  mean  only  useful  work,  which  it 
does  in  a  popular  sense.  When  a  boy 
e.g.  throws  a  stone  and  breaks  a  pane 
of  glass,  or  when  a  boiler  explodes,  it 
will  be  taught  in  the  class^  of  physics 
that  work  has  been  done  in  either  case, 
although  in  another  class-room  the 
same  phenomena  might  come  under 
the  term  mischief  rather  than  work. 
By  work  in  a  scientific  sense  we  mean 
the  overcoming  of  resistance  through 
space,  and  ihe  amount  of  work  done 
is  measured  conjointly  by  the  amount 
of  resistance  overcome  and  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  is  overcome. 
The  above  definition  of  physics  has 
been  suggested  by  the  comparatively 
recent  discovery  of  the  great  founda- 
tion of  modern  physics,  viz.,  the  Con- 
servation of  Energy.  Perhaps  no  law, 
not  even  excepting  the  great  law  of 
universal  gravitation,  has  been  richer 
in  results  than  this  important  gener- 
alization. The  conservation  of  energy 
is  that  principle  which  asserts  that  the 


total  energy  in  the  universe  is  a  con- 
stant quantity,  and  the  various  changes 
which  go  on  around  us  are  merely 
transformations  of  one  form  of  energy 
into  another.  The  no  less  important 
principle  of  the  indestructibility  of 
mass,  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
modern  chemistry,  has,  in  like  man- 
ner, taught  us  that  however  great  and 
many  are  the  changes  in  the  forms 
and  other  properties  of  matter  which 
are  constantly  taking  place,  there 
is  one  great  law  to  which  all  such 
changes  are  subservient,  viz.,  that 
the  total  mass  remains  unchanged. 
To  make  what  is  meant  by  the  Con- 
servation of  Energy  a  little  clearer  to 
you,  allow  me  to  take  a  particular 
case.  Heat,  you  are  aware,  inasmuch 
as  it  possesses  the  capacity  of  driving 
engines  and  through  them  of  doing 
work  of  various  kinds,  such  as  trans- 
porting us  over  land  or  ocean,  is  a 
form  of  energy.  Now  our  principal 
source  of  heat  is  the  sun,  and  how- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  appear  to  you 
at  first  sight,  I  can  show  you  that  it 
is  really  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  drives 
our  boats  across  the  ocean,  whether 
they  be  driven  by  wind  or  steam. 
Without  considering  what  becomes  of 
all  the  heat  of  the  sun  you  will  readily 
admit  that  a  portion  of  it  comes  to  our 
globe.  This  portion  is  used  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Part  goes  to  heat  the 
earth's  surface,  and  thence  to  a  great 
extent  is  radiated  into  space.  An- 
other part  evaporates  the  waters  of 
the  earth,  which  rise  in  the  form  of 
steam  and  thereafter  condense  in  the 
forms  of  clouds  which  again  fall  as  rain 
to  form  rivers  to  be  borne  again  to 
the  ocean.  Another  part  is  spent  in 
heating  the  atmosphere  around  us, 
and  the  unequal  heating  in  different 
parts  of  our  globe  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  winds  which  drive  our 
sailing  vessels  across  the  seas.  This 
is  a  transformation,  then,  of  the  en- 
ergy of  heat  into  that  of  the  vis- 
ible  motion  of   matter,   or,   as   it  is 
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technically  called,  visible  kinetic  en- 
ergy. Presently  I  shall  show  you 
that  this  visible  energy  is  retrans- 
formed  into  heat.  Another  part  of 
the  sun's  heat  enables  the  vegetable 
world  to  break  up  the  carbonic  acid 
in  our  atmosphere  into  its  elements 
carbon  and  oxygen,  the  carbon  going 
to  feed  the  plant,  the  oxygen  the  ani- 
mal. At  this  stage  the  energy  of  the 
sun's  heat  is  said  to  be  transformed 
into  what  may  be  called  the  potential 
energy  of  chemical  separation,  inas- 
much as  we  can  get  back  again  the 
energy  in  an  active  state  by  the  re-* 
combination  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen 
we  have  just  separated.  The  plant 
fed  by  the  carbon,  after  long  ages  of 
decay,  becomes  coal,  and  in  this  form 
we  use  it  to  give  us  back  again  the 
heat  of  the  sun  to  form  steam  and 
drive  our  steamships. 

But,  granted  that  the  boat  driven 
either  by  wind  or  steam,  has  really 
been  driven  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
what  becomes  of  the  energy  then^  you 
will  naturally  ask,  if  it  be  indestruc- 
tible. The  resistance  to  be  overcome 
in  driving  a  boat  is  principally  the 
friction  between  the  boat  and  the 
water,  and  in  overcoming  this  the 
energy  employed  is  converted  into 
heat,  and  this  is  spent  principally  in 
heating  the  water  and  thereafter  dif- 
fused through  space.  To  take  another 
example,  let  me  explain  to  you  how  it 
is  that  the  sun  supplies  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Montreal  with  running  water 
in  their  houses.  In  the  way  explained 
above,  the  sun's  heat  is  transformed 
into  the  potential  energy  of  uncom- 
bined  coal  and  oxygen,  then  retrans- 
formed  into  the  heat  which  drives  the 
engines,  which  work  the  pumps,  which 
raise  the  water  to  the  reservoirs  on 
the  mountain.  At  this  stage  the 
energy  is  in  the  form  of  the  potential 
tn^xgy  oi  2,  head  of  water.  When  in 
any  house  the  water  is  turned  on  we 
have  a  transformation  of  part  of  this 
potential  energy  into  the  active  form 


of  running  water.  By  friction  and 
concussion  it  is  again  retransformed 
into  heat  to  be  diffused  through  the 
earth  and  thereafter  dissipated  in 
space,  though  not  destroyed.  We 
may  learn  another  lesson  from  these 
two  examples  I  have  chosen  of  the 
transfortfiation  of  energy^  viz.,  that  to 
the  sun  we  owe  many,  if  not  all,  the 
comforts  of  life.  It  is  indeed  the 
medium  which  the  Great  Creator  has 
set  in  his  heavens  to  give  us  life  itself; 
and  surely  we  ought  to  feel  pity  rather 
than  contempt  for  those  nations  who 
have  not  yet  been  taught  by  a  higher 
power  to  look  from  the  thing  made  to 
the  maker,  and  who  worship  the  ruler 
of  the  day.  If  they  cannot  express, 
they  at  least  have  instinctively  im- 
bibed, the  lesson  that  life  on  earth  is 
but  a  part  of  that  bright  orb,  as  in 
the  examples  I  have  just  given  we 
can  trace  more  or  less  perfectly  the 
various  changes  which  any  portion  of 
energy  passes  through,  and  satisfy 
ourselves  that  no  portion  is  destroyed. 
Our  conviction,  however,  of  the  truth 
of  this  law,  as  of  all  the  laws  of  na- 
ture is  derived  more  from  the  fact 
that  when  we  use  it  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build,  we  invariably  find 
that  deductions  from  it  are  in  conson- 
ance with  what  we  see  to  be  the 
course  of  nature.  It  is  indeed  only 
on  the  foundation  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  mass  that  researches  in  quan- 
titative chemical  analysis  can  be  made, 
and  the  indestructibility  of  energy  is 
the  principle  which  has  led  to  the  im- 
mense strides  which  have  been  made 
in  the  investigation  of  nature  within 
the  last  half  century. 

In  the  examples  above  given  of 
energy  being  transformed  from  one 
form  to  another  we  have  left  it  finally 
in  the  state  of  heat  diffused  through 
space.  In  this  form,  though  not  de- 
stroyed, it  is  in  a  state  which  prevents 
us  from  making  further  use  of  it,  i.e., 
for  doing  useful  work  for  the  purposes 
of  man.     They  are  particular  cases  of 
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another  of  the  great  generalizations  of 
modern  times.  Whilst  energy  cannot 
be  destroyed,  in  every  transformation 
which  takes  place  there  is  always  some 
energy  degraded  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  form,  and  this  process  of  degra- 
dation will  go  on  until  the  total  energy 
in  the  universe  is  in  the  form  of  uni- 
formly diffused  heat,  after  which  no 
further  transformation  can  be  made. 
This  principle  is  known  as  the  dissipa- 
tion, or  better  as  the  degradation  of 
energy. 

The  principal  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject are  dynamics  or  the  science  of 
force,  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity 
and  magnetism.  Under  the  term 
dynamics  we  treat  of  what  may  be 
called  the  forms  of  visible  energy,  such, 
e.g.,  as  the  energy  of  motion  of  a  pro- 
jectile or  other  moving  mass,  (take 
that  of  a  ball  projected  from  the  can- 
non's mouth,  the  destructive  effects  of 
which  are  too  well  known) ;  of  the 
energy  of  position  of  a  head  of  water, 
(a  fine  example  of  this  is  seen  at  Lake 
of  the  Mountain  where  the  energy  of 
position  of  a  fine  head  of  water  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  drive  his  machinery  by 
means  of  turbine  wheels  to  which  the 
power  is  directly  led);  of  the  energy 
of  a  mass  of  compressed  air  or  other 
gas  (it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  power  of  doing  work  contained  in 
the  compressed  steam  in  a  boiler.) 
Under  the  head  of  dynamics  we  might 
also  include  those  more  recondite 
forces  known  as  the  molecular  forces, 
adhesion,  crystalline  force,  diffusive 
force  etc. ;  whilst  under  heat,  light, 
sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism  are 
discussed  the  various  forms  of  invis- 
ible energy.  To  enumerate  in  detail 
the  various  advances  made  in  these 
several  parts  of  our  subject  in  modern 
times  would  in  the  circumstances  be 
to  me  an  impossible  task.  A  few 
words  may,  however,  be  not  uninter- 
esting. In  dynamics  there  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  since  the  publication  of 


Newton's  Principia,  which  has  so 
much  stimulated  the  study  of  the 
science  of  dynamics  as  the  well-known 
work  of  two  Scotch  Professors — 
Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Phil- 
osophy. Almost  every  book  on  dy- 
namics which  has  appeared  since  that 
work  has  been  influenced  by  it.  The 
advances  made  in  this  subject  are 
more  or  less  of  a  mathematical  charac- 
ter, and  as  such  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  their  applications.  In 
the  science  of  heat  not  only  have  im- 
^portant  advances  been  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and 
wrong  theories  given  up,  but  laws  and 
data  of  the  greatest  practical  impor- 
tance have  been  discovered.  Chief 
amongst  the  latter  is  the  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
It  is  indeed  a  triumph  ofscience  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
water  by  i°  C.  would,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, be  able  to  overcome  the  weight 
of  the  same  water  through  a  distance 
of  420  feet,  or  that  if  the  same  water 
were  allowed  to  fall  in  vacuo  through 
the  same  height  and  all  its  energy  of 
motion  used  to  heat  it,  that  its  tem- 
perature would  be  increased  by  i"^  C. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  a  phys- 
ical fact  of  some  importance  which 
comes  under  the  subject  of  heat,  and 
which  only  within  the  last  year  has 
been  proved  in  the  physical  labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  a  land  of  snow 
and  ice  like  this  it  is  probably  well- 
known  that  the  freezing  point  of  water 
or  melting  point  of  ice  is  lowered  by 
pressure,  a  fact  predicted  from  theory 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  That  if 
water  e.g.  were  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  133  atmospheres  instead  of  i,  as  it 
is  under  ordinary  circumstances,  its 
freezing  point  instead  of  being  0°  C. 
would  be  -  i"  C.  i.e.,  i  degree  below 
the  ordinary  freezing  point.  It  is  this 
lowering  of  the  freezing  point  under 
pressure    which    explains   to  us    the 
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gradual  but  ever  onward  flow  of 
glaciers;  and  the  same  fact  explains  to 
us  how  snow  when  it  has  just  fallen 
and  a  sleigh  or  heavy  cart  passes  over 
it,  the  portions  compressed  are  con- 
verted into  ice.  When  the  sleigh  or 
cart  presses  on  the  snow  the  latter  is 
partially  melted  because  the  melting 
point  is  lowered,  but  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  is  removed,  the  water  just 
formed  is  again  frozen  as  ice.  This, 
of  course,  would  not  take  place  if  the 
snow  were  originally  at  a  temperature 
considerably  below  the  ordinary  freez- 
ing point.  In  the  case  of  water  another 
interesting  temperature  is  its  maxi- 
mum density  point,  which  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  4°  C. 
It  is  this  remarkable  property  of  water, 
of  having  a  maximum  density  above 
the  freezing  point,  taken  along  with 
the  bad  thermal  conductivity  of  ice, 
which  explains  to  us  how  the  bottoms 
of  rivers  and  lakes  are  seldom  frozen, 
even  after  a  long  winter — a  remarkable 
provision  of  nature  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  fishes  during  winter. 
Now  it  has  within  the  current  year 
been  proved  in  Professor  Tait's  la- 
boratory in  Edinburgh  University  that 
the  maximum  density  pomt  of  water, 
as  I  have  just  said,  has  been  known 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  be 
the  case  with  the  freezing  point,  is 
lowered  by  pressure^  and  to  the  extent 
(so  far  as  I  at  present  remember)  of 
2°  5  C.  for  a  pressure  of  i  ton  weight 
per  square  inch,  or  150  atmospheres. 
The  subject  of  light  supplies  us  with 
a  fine  example  of  how  the  greatest 
geniuses  may  be  made  to  support  a 
false  theory.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a 
supporter  of  the  corpuscular  or  ma- 
terial theory  of  light.  After  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  Wave 
theory,  and  the  brilliant  predictions 
which  were  made  from  it,  and  after- 
wards verified,  to  the  extent  even  of 
producing  darkness  from  light,  we 
might  have  thought  that  our  know- 
ledge of  light  would  be  completed 
by  it.     Who  amongst  the  early  sup- 


porters of  the  undulatory  theory  could 
have  imagined  that  by  its  own  light 
the  sun  would  tell  us  of  what  it  is 
formed?  It  required  a  Newton  to 
teach  us  how  to  measure  the  mass  of 
the  sun ;  in  the  present  century  we 
have  learned  of  what  that  mass  is 
made.  Is  it  not  a  lesson  ennobling, 
and  raising  us  far  above  the  sordid 
pleasures  of  life,  which  teaches  us  to 
look  on  the  great  Ruler  of  the  Day 
and  learn  what  are  its  motions,  to 
measure  as  with  a  rule  its  distance 
from  us  and  its  size,  to  weigh  as  in  a 
balance  its  mass,  and  like  a  chemist 
in  his  laboratory  even  to  tell  of  what 
it  is  formed  ?  I  wouldn't  exchange 
such  knowledge  for  the  wealth,  of  a 
millionaire.  And,  if  we  take  a  view 
of  the  practical  side  of  science,  is  it 
the  diggers  of  gold,  or  searchers  of 
diamonds,  or  hunters  after  wealth  that 
have  given  us  the  material  comforts 
of  our  modern  homes,  that  have  taught 
us  in  such  luxuriance  fearlessly  to 
cross  the  restless  ocean,  that  bring  us 
in  such  comfort  to  view  the  beautiful 
places  of  earth,  that  enable  us  to  look 
with  admiration  rather  than  fear  on 
the  less  common  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, be  they  comets,  eclipses,  lighten- 
ings  or  thunder,  or  have  by  electric 
speech  brought  men  so  near  to 
one  another  that  they  cannot  but 
feel  that  they  are  all  children  of  one 
beneficent  Father? 

In  the  science  of  sound  it  will  suf- 
fice to  mention  the  name  of  the  great 
German  Philosopher  Helmholtz  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  researches  of  the 
most  important  kind  have  but  recently 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  physics. 
Amongst  the  many  interesting  instru- 
ments invented  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  sound  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  can  claim  the  pho- 
nograph, an  instrument  which,  like 
the  radiometer,  if  it  be  not  yet  of 
much  practical  importance,  reveals  to 
us  points  of  the  greatest  theoretical 
interest. 

To  give  the  great  modern  discov- 
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eries  in  electrical  science  would  be  to 
give  the  history  of  electricity.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  science,  especially  in 
its  practical  applications  to  telegraphy 
and  electric  lighting  that  a  new  pro- 
fession has  been  created — that  of 
telegraph  engineering.  The  name  of 
Sir  William  Thomson  is  perhaps  more 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  great 
advances  made  in  this  subject  than 
that  of  any  other  philosopher,  and 
well  may  Glasgow  be  proud  of  having 
such  a  man  to  adorn  its  class-rooms. 
No  physical  laboratory  can  be  said  to 
be  furnished  unless  it  be  supplied 
with  the  fruits  of  his  genius. 

But  whilst  the  great  scientific  lead- 
ers are  ever  astounding  us  with  new 
discoveries  and  new  applications  of 
scientific  principles,  there  are  scien- 
tific teachers  who  do  no  less  impor- 
tant work,  viz.,  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  science  amongst  the 
masses  of  mankind.  In  this  impor- 
tant work  scientific  men  are  not  be- 
hind the  modern  times.  This  is 
easily  seen  in  the  great  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  modern  text- 
books and  subjects  taught  in  schools. 
With  your  permission  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  progress  made  in  a 
country  that  I  have  recently  been  con- 
nected with  for  several  years,  and  to 
you,  perhaps,  a  country  yet  little 
known — I  mean  Japan.  It  is  not 
thirty  years  since  Japan  was  to  all  na- 
tions, except  the  Dutch,  a  practically 
unknown  country.  Even  yet  we  find 
such  errors  as  these  amongst  educated 
people;  that  Japan  is  a  hot  country, 
that  it  is  dependent  on  China,  or  forms 
part  of  that  great  empire  of  the  East, 
that  its  people  are  barbarians  or  semi- 
civilized,  etc.  On  the  contrary  the 
winters  in  many  parts  of  Japan  are  as 
cold,  though  not  nearly  so  long,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Canada ;  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  China  it  boasts 
in  its  history  of  having  conquered  the 
Chinese  and  made   Corea  a  depend- 


ency, and  its  people,  far  from  being 
barbarians,  were  civilized  when  our 
ancestors  were  little  better  than 
savages,  and  at  the  present  day  might 
be  a  model  of  politeness  to  the  most 
polished  nations  of  Europe.  Their 
works  of  art,  I  need  not  add,  have  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  have  had 
a  very  great  influence  in  art  education 
at  the  present  day.  For  several  cen- 
turies the  rulers  of  this  interesting 
country  adopted  a  policy  ofexclusive- 
ness  :  they  believed  that  all  other  men, 
except  their  neighbours  the  Chinese, 
were  nothing  but  ignorant  savages. 
It  fell  to  our  southern  cousins,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Commodore 
Perry,  to  teach  this  nation  how  fatal 
in  many  respects  was  this  policy  of 
its  rulers.  Nothing  impressed  the 
proud  defenders  of  that  land  of  the 
rising  sun  more  than  that  magic  power 
which  drove  Perry's  ships  of  war  out 
and  in  their  bays.  (I  use  the  adjec- 
tive magic,  for  all  the  European  in- 
ventions of  steam-engines,  telegraphs, 
photography,  etc.,  when  first  seen  by 
the  Japanese,  were  thought  to  be 
magic,  and  probably  confirmed  in 
their  minds  our  close  relationship  to 
His  Majesty  of  the  Nether  World. 
"  Red-haired  devil"  was  a  common 
epithet  of  contempt  long  applied  to 
the  foreigner.)  They  soon  saw  that 
to  hold  their  own  with  other  nations 
they  must  learn  the  sciences  of  the 
West,  and  to  this  end,  after  a  period 
of  great  disturbance,  the  Government 
engaged  men  of  diff'erent  nations  to 
teach  them  the  branches  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  which  each  was  sup- 
posed to  excel.  French  officers  were 
engaged  to  teach  military  tactics,  Ger- 
mans to  teach  medicine,  Englishmen 
to  teach  naval  tactics,  engineering,  and 
agriculture,  and  Americans  among 
other  subjects,  to  show  them  how  best 
to  colonize  their  most  northerly 
Island.  Colleges  were  established  in 
the  capital  Tokio  for  this  purpose.  It 
will  suffice  in  the  meantime  to  give 
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you  some  information  of  the  college 
with  which  I  was  myself  connected 
viz  :  the  College  of  Engineering.  This 
Institution  was  founded  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  in  the  year  1873, 
and  for  its  faculty  he  engaged  a 
Principal,  who  was  also  Professor  of 
Engineering,  Mr.  Dyer  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  five  professors  to  teach 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Drawing,  and  English,  and  three  assist- 
ants who  had  been  all  trained  as  prac- 
tical engineers.  With  this  staff  the 
college  was  started,  and,  whilst  teach- 
ing was  begun  in  temporary  build- 
ings, the  college  proper  was  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  Eng- 
lish architect  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  Principal  and  Professors. 
As  all  the  lectures  were  given  in  Eng- 
lish, it  was  necessary  that  the  students 
should  know  this  language,  and  to 
this  end  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion (which  was  open  to  all  Japanese 
subjects)  included  oral  English  read- 
ing and  writing  from  dictation,  trans- 
lation from  Japanese,  into  E^nglish,  as 
well  as  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  al- 
gebra. These  subjects  were  already 
being  taught  in  elementary  schools 
both  in  the  capital  and  chief  towns  of 
the  provinces.  The  students  were  all 
boarded  within  the  college  walls,  a 
plan  we  found  almost  indispensable, 
for  Japanese  habits  were  so  different 
from  our  own,  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  them  to  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  our  teaching,  did  they 
not  first  acquire  European  ways  of 
working.  The  curriculum  extended 
over  six  years.  The  first  two  were 
called  the  general  and  scientific  course, 
and  during  these  two  years  the  stu- 
dents attended  classes  in  English,- 
mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  and 
chemistry.  After  passing  an  exam- 
ination in  these  subjects  they  entered 
upon  their  Technical  course  which  ex- 
tended over  the  next  two  years.  At 
this  stage  the  students  were  divided 


into  sets  according  to  the  professions 
they  intended  to  follow ;  civil  engi- 
neers, mechanical  engineers,  telegraph 
engineers,  chemists,  mining  engineers, 
metallurgists  and  architects.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  college's  history  I 
should  mention  that  the  government 
had  engaged  additional  professors  of 
engineering,  surveying,  geology  and 
mining,  and  architecture.  During  the 
technical  course  the  students  attended 
classes  which  fitted  them  for  the  sev- 
eral professions  which  they  intended 
to  follow,  e.g.  the  civil  engineers  at- 
tended classes  in  engineering,  survey- 
ing, higher  mathematics,  higher  nat- 
ural philosophy,  technical  drawing, 
and  worked  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  engineering  laboratory  ;  the  tele- 
graph engineers  attended  classes 
on  telegraphy,  higher  mathematics, 
higher  natural  philosophy,  technical 
drawing  and  surveying,  and  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  the  physical 
laboratory,  and  so  on.  The  last  two 
years  formed  the  practical  course,  and 
during  this  period  the  students 
were  sent  to  assist  in  actual  works 
carried  on  by  the  government;  the 
civil  engineers  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  bridges;  the 
mechanical  engineers  to  work  in  the 
government  dock-yards;  and  so  on. 
When  I  add  that  the  college  contained 
physical,  chemical,  and  engineering 
laboratories,  well  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus, had  museums  for  the  study 
of  geology,  engineering,  telegraphy, 
and  chemistry,  and  further  possessed 
a  good  library  and  a  handsome  ex- 
amination hall,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  present  Japanese  Govern- 
ment have  adopted  a  wiser  policy 
than  that  of  their  predecessors.  And 
if  they  but  overcome  the  fickleness  of 
the  national  character  there  is  doubt- 
less a  great  future  before  them.  The 
other  colleges  in  the  capital  although 
perhaps  not  so  completely  equipped  as 
that  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
I  were  nevertheless  well  supplied  with 
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the  material  necessary  to  carry  on  their 
work,  and  were  important  educational 
institutions.  I  have  mentioned  the 
case  of  Japan  as  specially  interesting, 
in  its  desire  that  scientific  knowledge 
shall  be  spread  amongst  great  masses 
of  the  people.  So  eager  did  we  find 
our  Japanese  students  to  learn  the 
sciences  of  the  West  that  a  rule  had 
to  be  made  in  the  college  compelling 
them  to  take  daily  exercise  out-of- 
doors.  Nowhere  could  it  be  more 
necessary  to  instil  the  lesson  of  the 
old  Latin  poet :  "Mens  sana  in  sano 
corpore." 

(Dur  experience  in  Japan  gave  us 
considerable  insight  as  to  the  best  way 
of  teaching  science,  and  especially 
physics,  with  which  I  am  more  special- 
ly concerned.  You  might  think  that 
it  was  very  hard  to  make  our  students 
study  science  in  a  foreign  language. 
This  on  the  contrary  was  the  very  best 
thing  for  them.  When  we  arrived  in 
Japan  we  came  amongst  a  people  who 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  very 
simplest  scientific  instruments  with 
which  in  this  country  you  are  fa- 
miliar from  your  childhood ;  a  people 
who  had  no  means  of  telling  differ- 
ences of  temperature  other  than  by 
the  rude  and  imperfect  method  of 
touch ;  who  didn't  know  that  you 
might  go  on  heating  water  until  it 
boils,  but  that  after  that,  however 
much  heat  you  apply,  it  gets  no  hot- 
ter; who  could  hardly  form  an  idea  of 
what  was  meant  by  weighing  the  air 
around  us;  and  knew  no  better  method 
of  measuring  the  height  of  a  moun- 
tain than  by  the  length  of  the  road  to 
the  top  of  it.  The  magnet,  the  di- 
rective property  of  which  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Chinese,  was  perhaps 
the  only  physical  instrument  known 
to  them,  if  we  except  such  as  are 
used  in  the  mechanical  arts — rude 
turning  appliances,  pumps  of  a  simple 
nature,  bellows,  etc.  I  might  give  you 
some  amusing  instances  of  how  the 
universal  ignorance  of  differences  of 
temperature  was   brought  to  our  no- 


tice. In  travelling  in  the  country, 
having  been  accustomed  to  tea 
prepared  in  China  for  the  European 
market  we  daily  required  boiling  water 
to  infuse  our  tea.  But  we  everywhere 
found  that  the  people  had  no  idea 
that  boiling  water  differed  in  any  way 
from  very  hot  water  which  was  far 
from  the  boiling  point,  and  to  get 
what  we  wanted  we  had  either  to  go 
to  the  kitchen  ourselves  to  superin- 
tend the  infusing,  or  get  brazier  and 
kettle  in  our  rooms,  where  we  could 
infuse  it  ourselves.  The  Japanese 
merely  dry  well  their  tea  leaves  as  a 
suflficient  preparation,  and  in  this  par- 
tially green  state  experience  has  taught 
them,  that  water  of  a  medium  tem- 
perature (if  you  will  pardon  such  an 
unscientific  expression)  is  the  best  to 
bring  out  the  full  flavour  of  the  tea. 
When  water  boils  it  is  said  in  Japanese 
to  "stand,"  but  even  "  standing  water" 
doesn't  bear  along  with  it  the  idea  of 
having  a  maximum  temperature. 

Such  a  people,  you  might  imagine, 
not  only  had  no  words  to  express  our 
modern  scientific  ideas,  but  their  lan- 
guage was  not  even  capable  of  ex- 
pressing them.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces it  was  much  better  to  use  words 
already  invented  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  ideas  themselves,  and  indeed  by 
doing  this  they  did  nothing  more  than 
Europeans  have  themselves  done,  for 
nearly  all  our  scientific  terms  are  of 
Greek  origin.  To  learn  the  English 
language  was  to  the  Japanese  student 
the  greatest  boon,  for  thereby  a  great 
literature  was  made  available  to  him, 
and  in  no  better  way  could  the  store 
of  modern  scientific  knowledge  be 
thrown  open  to  him. 

In  teaching  physics  to  the  Japanese 
T  found  that  by  far  the  best  way  was  to 
make  them  thoroughly  familiar  with 
at  least  the  simplest  scientific  instru- 
ments, such  as  balances,  thermom- 
eters, pumps,  magnets,  etc.,  and  to 
measure  for  themselves  some  of  the 
simpler  physical  quantities,  such  as 
specific  gravities,  temperatures,  dew 
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points,  electric  resistences,  etc.  Hav- 
ing spent  a  session  in  such  simple  lab- 
oratory work  they  came  well  prepared 
to  understand  thoroughly  a  course  of 
lectures  illustrated  by  experiments 
during  a  second  session.  And,  while  I 
mention  this  as  having  been  a  method 
of  teaching  most  successfully  applied 
in  the  case  of  Japanese,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  my  experience  of  Scotch 
students,  and  especially  from  my  own 
education  (for  I  know  well  in  my  own 
case  how  much  better  such  a  method 
of  being  taught  would  have  been)  that 
it  is  the  best  method  not  only  for  Ja- 
panese, but  also  for  Scotch  or  Cana- 
dian, or  any  other  students.  The  most 
formidable  objection  to  such  a  method 
of  teaching  physics  is  that  it  becomes 
expensive  for  the  student.  To  this  I 
answer  that  to  those  who  desire  a 
thorough  education  in  physics,  al- 
though expensive  at  first,  it  is,  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  it  saves,  the  cheap- 
est in  the  end ;  and  for  all  of  us  I 
think  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  correct 
ideas  so  thoroughly  mastered  that  we 
can  apply  them  in  after  life,  than  a 
mass  of  hazy  scientific  notions  which 
we  cannot  even  clearly  express,  not  to 
say  apply  in  practice.  While  I  say  it 
is  most  valuable  to  be  able  to  apply 
our  knowledge  in  practical  life,  I  de- 
sire you  by  no  means  to  suppose  that 
I  think  this  the  ultimate  end  of  an 
education  in  physics  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  learning.  I  am  quite  in 
agreement  with  those  who  think  that 
the  true  end  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  University  education,  is  to 
cultivate  the  mind,  and  thus  to  fit  us 
better  for  any  profession  whatsoever 
in  after  life,  an  education  which  pre- 
pares us  to  seek  and  helps  us  to  find 
a  reason  for  every  action  of  our  lives, 
which  teaches  us  to  walk  manfully 
through  life  by  having  made  us  sure 
first  of  the  stability  of  the  ground  on 
which  we  are  to  tread,  and  whose  in- 
fluence is  to  make  us  soar  far  above 
every  mean  action.  And  I  am  bold 
enough  to  say  that  physics  is  as  im- 


portant a  branch  as  any  other  in  the 
University  curriculum  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  highest  development 
of  a  mathematical  course  of  study, 
and  thus  is  invaluable  in  leading  us 
to  correct  modes  of  reasoning,  and 
guarding  us  against  hasty  induction 
and  rashly  attributing  results  to  wrong 
causes.  It  above  all  other  subjects 
teaches  us  to  methodize  and  arrange 
our  facts,  and  thus  instils  into  us 
habits  most  valuable  in  after  life.  In 
physics  we  have  a  perfect  blend  of  the 
purely  mathematical  and  purely  ex- 
perimental sciences,  and  its  student  is 
thus  trained  in  the  two  great  means  of 
arriving  at  truth,  viz.,  by  reasoning  and 
by  observation.  Physics  brings  before 
us  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest 
objects  in  the  material  world— the  min- 
utest organisms  visible  only  under  the 
highest  power  of  the  microscope,  and 
the  inconceivably  great  masses  in  the 
starry  sphere  before  us.  It  teaches  us 
to  contemplate  the  most  insignificant, 
as  well  as  the  most  impressive,  pheno- 
mena in  nature,  be  it  the  fall  of  a  stone 
to  the  ground,  the  rise  of  smoke  in  the 
air,  the  grand  motions  in  infinite  space 
of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  or  the  path  of 
light  from  the  twinkling  star  trillions 
of  miles  distant.  And  above  all  it 
leads  us  from  studying  the  creation, 
to  think  of  the  Great  Creator  to  whom 
every  action  of  our  lives  is  known. 

But  to  a  Canadian  audience  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  advocate  the  im- 
portance of  a  subject  which  is  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, let  me  thank  you  for  the  indul- 
gent way  in  which  you  have  listened  to 
what  I  have  said.  Whilst  I  feel  the 
responsibility  of  the  position  I  have 
accepted,  to  teach  physics  in  this  hon- 
ourable University,  I  assure  you  that 
no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  my  part 
to  prove  myself  worthy  of  your  con- 
fidence and  of  that  of  the  University 
authorities,  to  whom  I  owe  my  ap- 
pointment. 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  AMERICAN  SPEECH  AND  CUSTOMS. 


BY    EDWARD    A.    FREEMAN,    LL.D.,    D.C.L. 


IT  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  English 
tongue  common  to  Britain  and 
America  is  not  spoken  and  written  in 
exactly  the  same  way  in  Britain  and 
in  America.  The  man  of  either  land 
carries  with  him  marks  characteristic 
of  his  own  land  which  will  not  fail  to 
bewrafy  him  to  men  of  the  other  land. 
But  those  marks  are  not  of  the  nature 
of  dialectic  difference  strictly  so- 
called.  I  told  my  American  hearers, 
in  some  of  the  lectures  which  I  gave 
in  several  places,  that  between  them 
and  us  I  could  see  no  difference  x)f 
language,  no  difference  of  dialect,  but 
that  there  was  a  considerable  differ- 
ence of  local  usage.  Now  local  usage 
in  matter  of  speech,  whether  it  be  of 
old  standing  or  of  quite  modern 
origin,  is  altogether  another  thing  from 
real  difference  of  dialect.  Real  dif- 
ference of  dialect  is  a  matter  which 
lies  pretty  much  beyond  the  control 
of  the  human  will.  It  is  often  un- 
conscious, it  is  almost  always  involun- 
tary ;  if  any  reason  can  be  given  for 
the  difference,  it  is  a  reason  which 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  but  which 
needs  to  be  found  out  by  philological 
research.  But  mere  local  usage, 
though  it  may  have  become  quite 
immemorial,  is  not  thus  wholly  be- 
yond our  own  control.  There  is 
something  conscious  about  it,  some- 
thing at  any  rate  which  can  be 
changed  by  an  immediate  act  of  the 
will.  For  mere  difference  of  local 
usage  in  language,  we  can  often  give 
some  very  obvious  reason,  which 
needs  no  philological  research  at  all 
to  find  it  out.  For  instance,  what  we 
may  call  the  language  of  railways  is 


largely  different  in  England  and  in 
America.  But  this  is  no  difference 
of  dialect,  only  difference  of  local 
usage.  In  each  case  a  particular 
word  has  been  chosen  rather  than 
another.  In  each  case  the  word 
which  has  been  chosen  sounds  odd  to 
those  who  are  used  to  the  other.  In 
each  case  we  can  sometimes  see  the 
reason  for  the  difference  of  usage,  and 
sometimes  not.  No  obvious  reason 
can  be  given  why  in  England  we 
speak  of  the  *' \dS\ivay^^  while  in 
America  they  commonly  speak  of  the 
"  railr^^^."  But  no  one  on  either  side 
can  have  the  least  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  word  which  is  used  on 
the  other  side.  And  indeed  the 
American  might  say  that,  in  this  as  in 
some  greater  and  older  matters,  he 
has  stuck  to  the  older  usage.  Though 
"rail;-<?^^"  is  now  seldom  used  in 
England,  my  own  memory  tells  me 
that  it  was  the  more  usual  name  when 
the  thing  itself  first  came  in.  "  Rail- 
«'«)',"  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  has 
displaced  **railr^^^''  in  England,  and 
it  is  worth  remarking  that  it  is  doing 
the  same  in  some  parts  of  America. 
Here  one  can  see  no  reason  for  one 
usage  rather  than  the  other,  and  no 
advantage  in  one  usage  rather  than 
the  other.  But  when  the  American 
goes  on  to  speak,  as  he  often  does,  of 
the  railroad  simply  as  •'  the  road,"  his 
language  may  sometimes  be  a  little 
misleading,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
reason  for  it.  In  England  we  had 
everywhere  roads  before  w^e  had  rail- 
roads ;  the  railroad  needed  a  qualify- 
ing syllable  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
older  and  better  known  kind  of  road. 
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But  in  a  large  part  of  America  the 
railroad  is  actually  the  oldest  road  ; 
there  is  therefore  no  such  need  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  other.  This  to 
us  seems  rather  like  a  state  of  things 
in  which  printing  should  be  familiar, 
but  writing  unknown  ;  but  it  is  a  state 
of  things  which  the  circumstances  of 
our  time  have  brought  about  in  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  to  say,  the  two  tendencies  of  which 
I  spoke  have  been  at  work  side  by 
side.  The  tendency  to  lag  behind 
has  hindered  the  growth  of  a  good 
system  of  roads ;  the  tendency  to  go 
ahead  has  brought  in  a  gigantic 
system  of  railroads.  Here  we  see  the 
reason  for  the  different  use  of 
language.  We  see  it  also  in  the  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  thing  which, 
when  the  railroad  is  made,  runs  along 
its  rails.  In  Britain  it  is  a '"carriage;" 
in  America  it  is  a  "  car."  This  at 
least  by  no  means  is  a  distinction 
without  a  reason.  The  different  forms 
of  English  railway-carriage  might 
afford  some  curious  matters  for  obser- 
vation to  a  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Tylor.  Nowhere  can  the 
doctrine  of  survivals  be  better 
studied.  The  original  railway-carriage 
was  the  old-fashioned  carriage  put  to 
a  new  use ;  the  innovation  lay  in 
putting  several  such  carriages  to- 
gether. It  is  only  quite  gradually 
that  what  we  may  call  a  picture  of 
the  old  carriage  has  disappeared  from 
our  trains.  This  is  as  distinct  a  sur- 
vival as  the  useless  buttons  on  a 
modern  coat  which  once  fastened  up 
a  lappet,  helped  to  carry  a  sword,  or 
discharged  some  other  useful  function 
now  forgotten.  But  the  American 
"  car  "  was  not  made  after  any  such 
pattern.  It  is  strictly  a  "  car ;"  at  any 
rate  it  is  quite  unlike  the  special 
meaning  attached  to  the  word 
**  carriage."  If  anything  other  than 
itself  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
deviser  of  the  American  car,  it  was 
rather  the  cabin  of  a  steamer  than 


any  earlier  kind  of  carriage ;  and 
such  an  origin  is  suggested  by  the 
American  phrase  of  being  "on  board" 
a  train,  which  I  fancy  is  never  heard 
in  England.  Among  European  things, 
the  older  kind  of  American  car  is 
most  like  that  which  is  used  on  the 
Swiss  railways,  as  if  there  were  some 
kind  of  federal  symbolism  in  both. 
And  now  another  form  of  the  Ameri- 
can car  is  making  its  way  into  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  thing  the  name 
comes  too.  For  "car"  then  there  is  a 
good  reason ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  a  railway-station  should  be  called 
a  "depot."  The  word  "station"  is  not 
etymologically  English  ;  it  is  therefore 
not  so  good  a  name  as  the  German 
bahnhof ;  but  it  is  quite  naturalized 
and  familiar,  while  "  depot  "  is  still 
foreign,  and  hardly  becomes  less  so 
by  being  sounded  as  if  it  were  Italian 
and  written  dipo.  But  on  several 
American  railroads  the  name  is  be- 
ginning to  give  way  to  the  more  rea- 
sonable word  "station." 

All  these  instances  taken  from  rail- 
way matters  are  necessarily  very 
modern  ;  I  will  take  another  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  as  old  as  English 
settlement  in  America.  In  England 
we  use  the  word  "shop"  both  for  a 
place  where  things  are  made  or  done 
and  for  a  place  where  things  are 
sold.  In-  America  the  word  is  con- 
fined to  the  place  where  things  are 
made  or  done,  as  "barber-shop,"  "car- 
penter-shop ; "  a  place  where  things 
are  sold  is  a  "  store."  Less  old  most 
likely,  but  certainly  not  of  yesterday, 
is  the  usage  which  confines  the  name 
"  corn  "  to  one  particular  kind  of  corn, 
that  namely  which  we  know  as 
"  Indian  corn  V  or  maize.  I  heard  a 
most  distinguished  Englishman — 
Britisher,  at  all  events — lecture  to  an 
American  audience  on  the  history  of 
the  English  Corn-laws;  and  I  doubted 
in  my  own  mind  whether  all  his 
hearers  would  understand  that  he 
was  mainly  speaking  of  wheat.     Now 
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neither  of  these  forms  of  speech 
comes  among  the  cases  in  which  the 
colony  has  kept  on  the  elder  usage  of 
the  Mother  Country.  This  hardly 
needs  proof  in  the  case  of  "  com." 
But  the  narrower  use  of  that  word  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  narrower  use 
of  the  word  '*  beast  "  among  English 
graziers,  and  of  the  word  "bird" 
among  English  sportsmen.  In  the 
case  of  "  shop,"  the  word  is  perfectly 
good  English  both  in  the  wider  and 
in  the  narrower  sense,  as  it  is  in  a 
good  many  other  senses  besides.  But 
I  cannot  find  that  "store"  was  ever 
used  in  England  in  the  American 
sense,  till  it  came  in  quite  lately  in 
the  case  of  *'  Co-operative  stores."  But 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
perfectly  good  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence of  usage  could  be  found  in  some 
circumstance  of  early  colonial  life.  I 
can  fancy  that  in  one  of  the  first  New 
England  settlements  a  shop  would 
really  be  a  "store,"  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  hardly  is  now  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean.  And  the  "co-operative  store" 
may  be  so  called  for  some  reason  of 
the  same  kind,  or  it  may  be  because 
the  name  is  thought  to  be  finer,  or  it 
may  be  a  mere  transplantation  of  the 
American  name.  The  "shop  "  or  the 
"  store  "  suggests  its  contents ;  and  I 
dare  say  that  there  is  some  good 
reason,  though  I  do  not  see  it,  why 
the  contents  of  one  particular  kind  of 
"store"  should  be  specially  called 
"  dry  goods."  The  contents  of  some 
other  kinds  of  store  seem  to  the  un- 
technical  mind  to  be  equally  dry. 
But  the  phrase,  however  it  arose,  is 
just  like  our  phrase  "hardware,"  which 
does  not  take  in  all  things  that  are  in 
themselves  hard.  Thei)  again,  I  have 
known  some  foolish  Britishers  mock 
at  such  phrases  as  "  town  lot,"  "  city 
lot ; "  but  these  are  perfecdy  good 
and  natural  names  for  things  to  which 
we  have  nothing  exactly  answering  in 
modern  England.  The  constant  use 
of  the  phrase  "  block,"  in  showing  a 


man  his  way  about  a  town,  struck  me 
at  first  as  odd.  But  it  is  a  perfectly 
good  use.  American  towns  are  built 
in  blocks,  in  a  way  in  which  the  elder 
English  towns  at  least  are  not.  The 
"  city  lot"  suggests  the  "city"  itself,  of 
which  we  certainly  hear  much  more 
in  America  than  in  England.  The 
use  of  the  word  "  city  "  in  England  is 
rather  strange.  At  some  time  later 
than  Domesday  and  earlier  than 
Henry  the  Eighth,  it  came  to  be  con- 
fined on  one  hand  and  extended  on 
the  other,  so  as  to  take  in  all  places 
that  were  bishops'  sees,  and  no  places 
that  were  not.  In  America  a  '  city  ' 
means  what  we  should  call  a  corpo- 
rate town  or  municipal  borough.  But 
in  England  the  word  "city"  is  seldom 
used,  except  either  in  rather  formal 
speech  or  else  to  distinguish  the  real 
city  of  London  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  "  province  covered  with  houses  " 
which  in  common  speech  bears  its 
name.  In  America  the  word  "  city  " 
is  in  constant  use,  where  we  should 
use  the  word  "town,"  even  though  the 
place  spoken  of  bears  the  formal  rank 
of  a  city.  I  remember  getting  into 
strange  cross-purposes  with  an 
American  gentleman  who,  in  speaking 
of  a  visit  to  London,  went  on  speak- 
ing of  "the  city,"  while  he  meant 
parts  of  the  province  covered  with 
houses  far  away  from  what  I  under- 
stood by  that  name.  "  Town,"  in  New 
England  at  least,  has  another  mean- 
ing. A  "  town  "  or  "  township  "  may 
contain  a  "  city,"  or  it  may  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  often  hears  the 
phrase  "  down  town,"  even  in  New 
York  itself.  New  York,  by.  the  way, 
calls  itself  a  "  metropolis  :  "  in  what 
sense  of  the  word  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess,  as  it  can  hardly  be  because  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishopric. And  I  have  even  known 
a  New  York  paper  speak  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  as  "  the  pro- 
vinces." That  insulting  name  is  bad 
enough  v,^hen  it  is  applied  to  an  Eng- 
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lish  shire  ;  it  is  surely  worse  still 
when  it  is  applied  to  a  sovereign 
commonwealth. 

The  words  "metropolis"  and  "pro- 
vinces," used  in  this  way,  I  venture  to 
call  slang,  whether  the  city  which  is 
set  up  above  its  fellows  is  London  or 
New  York.  Anyhow  this  use  of  them 
is  in  no  way  distinctively  Ameri- 
can ;  indeed  the  misuse  of  the  word 
"  provinces  "  is,  I  fancy,  excessively 
rare  in  America,  and  it  is  certainly 
borrowed  from  England.  Each  side 
of  the  Ocean  unluckily  finds  it  easier 
to  copy  the  abuse  of  the  other  side 
than  to  stick  to  the  noble  heritage 
which  is  common  to  both.  But  even 
in  the  abuses  of  language  on  either 
side  there  is  no  strictly  dialectic  dif- 
ference ;  still  less  is  there  any  such 
difference  in  those  legitimate  varieties 
of  local  usage  which  have  grown  up 
out  of  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries.  But  many  of  these 
last  have  thus  much  in  common  with 
dialectic  differences,  that  they  have 
come  of  themselves  without  any  fixed 
purpose,  even  though  we  often  can, 
as  we  cannot  in  the  case  of  strictly 
dialectic  difference,  see  why  they 
have  come.  It  is  otherwise  when  one 
word  is  used  rather  than  another 
under  the  notion  of  its  being  finer. 
This  is  plainly  the  case  with  "depot," 
and  I  suppose  it  is  also  with  "con- 
ductor "  for  "  guard."  But  one  cannot 
see  either  that  "railroad"  is  finer  than 
"railway,"  or  that  "  railway  "  is  finer 
than  "railroad."  If"  store  "  may,  from 
one  point  of  view,  be  thought  finer 
than  "  shop,"  the  increased  fineness  is 
quite  accidental  ;  it  is  another  thing 
when  any  man  on  either  side  calls  his 
shop  or  store  his  "  establishment."  In 
nearly  all  these  cases  the  difference 
matters  nothing  to  one  whose  object 
is  to  save  some  relics  of  the  good  old 
English  tongue.  One  way  is  for  the 
most  part  as  good  as  the  other ;  let 
each  side  of  the  Ocean  stick  to  its 
own  way,  if  only  to  keep  up  those 


little  picturesque  differences  which 
are  really  a  gain  when  the  substance 
is  essentially  the  same.  This  same 
line  of  thought  might  be  carried  out 
in  a  crowd  of  phrases,  old  and  new, 
in  which  British  and  American 
usage  differs,  but  in  which  neither 
usage  can  be  said  to  be  in  itself  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  the  other.  Each 
usage  is  the  better  in  the  land  in 
which  it  has  grown  up  of  itself.  A 
good  British  writer  and  a  good 
American  writer  will  write  in  the 
same  language  and  the  same  dialect ; 
but  it  is  well  that  each  should  keep 
to  those  little  peculiarities  of  estab- 
lished and  reasonable  local  usage 
which  will  show  on  which  side  of  the 
Ocean  he  writes.  It  is  not  so  with 
slang,  on  whichever  side  it  has  grown 
up.  It  is  hard  to  define  slang ;  but 
we  commonly  know  it  when  we  hear 
it.  Slang,  I  should  think,  was  always 
conscious  in  its  origin.  A  word  or 
phrase  is  used,  not  unconsciously 
under  the  natural  compulsion  of  some 
good  reason  for  its  use,  but  consci- 
ously, indeed  of  set  purpose,  because 
it  is  thought  to  sound  fine  or  clever. 
It  presently  comes  to  be  used  by 
crowds  of  people  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  any  such  thought; 
but  its  origin  sticks  to  it ;  it  remains 
slang,  and  never  becomes  the  true 
yoke-fellow  of  words  and  phrases 
which  have  grown  up  of  themselves 
as  they  were  really  needed.  Or  again, 
there  may  be  a  word  or  phrase  which 
is  good  enough  in  its  turn  with  others, 
but  which,  if  used*  constantly  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  seems  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  slang.  Some  favourite 
American  forms  of  speech  seem  to  us 
in  this  way  to  savour  of  slang,  and  I 
believe  that  some  favourite  British 
forms  of  speech  in  the  like  sort  savour 
of  slang  to  an  American.  To  take  a 
very  small  example,  perhaps  the 
better  because  it  is  so  very  small,  the 
word  "  certainly "  is  a  very  natural 
form  of  granting  any  request ;  but  in 
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England  we  should  hardly  use  it  ex- 
cept in  granting  a  request  of  some 
little  importance,  or  one  about  the 
granting  of  which  there  might  be 
some  little  doubt ;  American  use  ex- 
tends it  to  the  very  smallest  civilities 
of  the  table.  "I  guess"  I  have  always 
stood  up  for,  as  a  perfectly  good  form, 
if  only  it  is  not  always  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  forms.  "  I  reckon  "  is 
as  good  English  as  English  can  be  ; 
it  is  only  at  "  I  calculate  "  that  one 
would  begin  to  kick ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  "I  calculate"  is  often  heard 
in  the  kind  of  American  society  to 
which  I  was  used.  It  might  however 
be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  technical  and  special  words  get 
into  common  use,  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  the  Ocean,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  and  which  seem  odd  to  those 
who  are  not  used  to  them.  Let  me 
take  an  Oxford  story  of  perhaps  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  A  story  was 
told  in  a  common-room  of  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  getting  into  theological  discussions 
with  his  bishop,  and  who  was  some- 
times a  little  puzzled  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  ought  to  behave  in  such 
cases  towards  his  spiritual  superior. 
"  I  had  a  respect  for  his  office,"  said 
the  presbyter  ;  "  but  I  did  not  like  to 
endorse  all  that  he  said."  A  fit  of 
laughter  went  round  the  room. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  there  seemed 
something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  ap- 
plying a  commercial  word  like  "  en- 
dorse "  to  agreement  or  disagreement 
on  a  theological  i-^iatter.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  one  would  laugh  at  it 
now  either  in  America  or  in  Britain  ; 
we  all  endorse,  or  decline  to  endorse, 
positions  on  all  questions,  theological, 
political,  philosophical,  or  any  other. 
But  I  doubt  whether  anyone  in  Eng- 
land would  talk  of  "  the  balance  of  the 
day,"  a  phrase  which  I  have  heard  in 
America,  though  I  should  doubt  its 
being  common.  Purely  legal  phrases 
too  seem  to  get  more  easily  into  com- 


mon use  in  America  than  here,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
medical  phrases  also.  I  was  a  good 
deal  amazed  at  first  to  see  "  Real 
Estate,"  ''  Real  Estate  Office,"  written 
up  as  the  mark  of  a  place  of  business. 
I  knew  my  Blackstone  well  enough 
to  have  no  difficulty  as  to  what  was 
meant;  but  it  looked  to  me  very 
much  as  if  anybody  had  advertised  a 
"  Jetsam  and  Flotsam  office."  But  I 
presently  found  that  "real  estate," 
"  to  buy  real  estate,"  were  phrases  in 
daily  use  both  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  common  talk.  Now  certainly  no 
one  in  England  would,  if  a  man  had 
bought  houses  or  lands,  say  that  he 
had  bought  ''  real  estate."  He  would, 
if  he  did  not  define  the  particular 
thing  bought,  be  more  likely  to  veil  it 
under  the  general  name  of  "  property." 
In  pronunciation  strictly  so  called, 
I  mean  the  utterance  of  particular 
words  as  distinguished  from  any 
general  tone,  accent,  intonation,  and 
the  like,  I  remarked  less  difference 
between  America  and  England  than 
there  is  in  the  use  of  the  words  them- 
selves. Of  certain  dialectic  differences 
within  the  United  States  themselves 
I  have  already  said  something.  When 
the  Virginian  says  "  doe  "  and  "  floe  " 
for  "  door  "  and  "  floor,"  it  is  as  truly  a 
case  of  dialect  in  the  strictest  sense 
as  the  difference  between  the  dialect 
of  Somerset  and  the  dialect  of  York- 
shire. But  I  noticed  some  preva- 
lent differences  of  pronunciation  in 
America  which  were  in  no  sense 
dialectical,  but  which  were  clearly 
adopted  on  a  principle.  I  fancy  that 
something  that  may  be  called  a  prin- 
ciple has  more  influence  on  pro- 
nunciation in  America  than  it  has  in 
England.  This  remark  is  not  my 
own;  I  found  it,  or  something  to  the 
same  effect,  in  an  American  periodical. 
It  was  there  remarked  that  in  America 
there  is  a  large  class  of  people  who 
read  a  great  deal  without  very  much 
education,  and  who  are  apt  to  draw 
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their  ideas  of  pronunciation  rather 
from  the  look  of  the  words  in  the 
book  than  from  any  traditional  way  of 
uttering  them.  This  will  most  likely 
account  for  some  cases,  specially  for 
one  on  which  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  presently.  But  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  the  American  usage, 
though  it  sounds  odd  to  a  British  ear, 
is  strictly  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  English  tongue.  I  heard  in 
America  "opponent"  and  "inquiry," 
and  very  odd  they  sounded.  But 
they  simply  follow  the  English  rule  of 
throwing  the  accent  as  far  back  as  we 
can,  without  regard  to  the  Latin  or 
Greek  quantity.  If  we  say  "  theatre  " 
— which,  by  the  way,  is  accidentally 
right,  according  to  the  Greek  accent — 
"  auditor,"  "  ablative,"  and  a  crowd  of 
other  words  of  the  same  kind,  we 
may  as  well  say  "opponent"  and  "in- 
quiry." The  only  reason  against  so 
doing  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  a 
little  hard  to  say,  which  is  doubtless 
the  reason  why,  while  everybody  says 
*'  auditor"  and  "senator,"  nobody  says 
"  spectator."  But  there  is  one  word 
on  which  I  wish  to  speak  a  little  more 
at  large,  as  a  clear  instance  in  which 
the  schoolmaster  or  the  printed  text 
or  some  other  artificial  influence  has 
brought  about  a  distinct  change  in 
pronunciation.  The  word  "  clerk  " 
is  in  England  usually  sounded  "dark," 
while  in  America  it  is  usually  sounded 
'clurk.'  I  say  "  usually,"  because  I 
did  once  hear  "  clurk  "  in  England — 
from  a  London  shopman — and  be- 
cause I  was  told  at  Philadelphia  that 
some  old  people  there  still  said 
"dark, "and — a  most  important  fact — 
that  those  who  said  "  dark  "  also  said 
"  merchant."  Now  it  is  quite  certain 
that  "  dark "  is  the  older  pronuncia- 
tion, the  pronunciation  which  the 
first  settlers  must  have  taken  with 
them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  word  as  a  surname — and  it 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  surnames 
— is  always  sounded,  and  most  com- 


monly written,  "  Clark"  or  "  Clarke." 
I  suspect  that  "  Clerk  "  as  a  surname, 
so  spelled,  is  distinctively  "  Scotch," 
in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word. 
Also  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  century,  the  word 
itself  is  very  often  written  "dark"  or 
" Clarke."  But  of  course  "clerk  "  was 
at  all  times  the  more  clerkly  spelling, 
as  showing  the  French  and  Latin 
origin  of  the  word.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore that  the  pronunciation  *  clurk ' 
is  not  traditional,  but  has  been 
brought  in  artificially,  out  of  a  notion 
of  making  the  sound  conform  to  the 
spelling.  But  "  clurk  "  is  no  more  the 
true  sound  than  "  dark  ; "  the  true 
sound  is  "clairk,"  like  French  "  clerc," 
and  a  Scotsman  would  surely  sound 
it  so.  "  Clark  "  and  "  clurk  "  are  both 
mere  approximations  to  the  French 
sound,  and  "  dark  "  is  the  older,  and 
surely  the  more  natural  approxima- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  we  cannot 
sound  "  clerk"  as  it  is  spelled  ;  that  is, 
we  cannot  give  the  e  before  r  the 
same  sound  which  we  give  it  when  it 
is  followed  by  any  other  consonant. 
We  cannot  sound  ^  in  "  clerk  "  ex- 
actly as  we  can  e  in  "tent."  This 
applies  to  ^  crowd  of  words,  some  of 
Teutonic,  some  of  Latin  origin,  in 
which  the  spelling  is  <?,  but  in  which 
the  sound  has,  just  as  in  "  clerk,"  fluc- 
tuated between  a  and  u.  The  old 
people  at  Philadelphia  who  said 
"ckrk"  also  said  "  m^trchant."  And 
quite  rightly,  for  they  had  on  their 
side  both  older  English  usage  and,  in 
this  case,  the  French  spelling  itself. 
The  sound  "  m//rchant  "  has  come  in, 
both  in  England  and  in  America,  by 
exactly  the  same  process  as  that  by 
which  the  sound  "  cl//rk  "  has  come  in 
in  America,  but  not  in  England.  In 
these  cases  the  words  are  of  Latin 
origin  ;  so  is  "German,"  which  people 
used  to  sound  "  Jarman "  as  in  the 
memorable  story  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity preacher  who  wished  the  "  Jar- 
man  theology  "  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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**  Jarman  Ocean."  But  the  same  thing 
happens  to  a  crowd  of  Teutonic 
proper  names,  as  Derby,  Berkeley, 
Berkshire,  Bernard,  Bertram,  and 
others.  In  these  names  the  original 
Old-English  vowel  is  "^^/"  the 
modern  spelling  and  the  different 
modern  pronunciations  are  mere 
approximations,  just  as  when  the 
vowel  is  the  French  or  Latin  e.  One 
has  heard  *'D^rby"  and  "  Dwrby," 
"Berkeley"  and  ''Berkeley;"  and 
though  the  a  sound  is  now  deemed 
the  more  polite,  yet  I  believe  that 
fashion  has  fluctuated  in  this  matter, 
as  in  most  others.  And  fashion, 
whether  fluctuating  or  not,  is  at  least 
inconsistent ;  if  it  is  polite  to  talk  of 
'•  Berkshire  "  and  "  Ddtrby,"  it  is  no 
longer  polite  to  talk  about  "Jarman  " 
and  "Jersey."  But  in  all  these  cases 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  a 
sound  is  the  older.  The  names  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  often  spelled 
with  an  a  in  old  writers;  and  the  a 
sound  has  for  it  the  witnesses  of  the 
most  familiar  spelling  of  several  of  the 
names  when  used  as  surnames. 
"  Darby,"  "  Barclay,"  "  Barnard," 
"Bartrara,"all  familiar  surnames, show 
what  sound  was  usual  when  their  pres- 
ent spelling  was  fixed.  Tourists,  I 
believe,  talk  of  the  "  Dwrwent "  (as 
they  call  the  Dove  the  "  Duv  ") ;  but 
the  Derwent  at  Stamford  bridge  is  un- 
doubtedly Darwent,  while  the  more 
northern  stream  of  the  name  is  locally 
Darwin,  a  form  which  has  become 
illustrious  as  a  surname.  Now  in 
words  of  this  kind,  while  British  use 
is  somewhat  fluctuating,  I  believe  that 
America  has  universally  decided  for 
the  u  sound.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  whether  in  England  or  in 
America,  the  sound  of  **  Dwrby  "  or 
"  Bz/rtram  "  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  sound  to  the  spelling,  while 
"  D^rby  "  and  **  Bertram  "  are  the 
genuine  traditional  sounds.  I  see 
another  instance,  not  quite  of  the 
same  kind,   of  the  influence  of  the 


schoolmaster,  in  the  name  which  in 
some  parts  of  America  is  given  to  the 
last  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  in 
New  England  is  always  zee;  in  the 
South  it  is  zed^  while  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  halt  between  two  opinions. 
Now  zed  is  a  very  strange  name.  Has 
it  anything  to  do  with  Greek  zeta  ?  or 
does  it  come  from  the  old  form  izzard, 
which  was  not  quite  forgotten  in  my 
childhood,  and  which  I  was  delighted 
to  find  remembered  in  America  also  ? 
(Izzard  is  said  to  be  for  "j  hard," 
though  surely  z  is  rather  s  soft.)  But 
anyhow  zee  is  clearly  a  schoolmaster's 
device  to  get  rid  of  the  strange- 
sounding  zed^  and  to  make  z  follow 
the  analogy  of  other  letters.  But  the 
analogy  is  wrong.  Z  ought  not  to 
follow  the  analogy  of  ^,  d^  t,  but  that 
of  /,  w,  «,  r,  and  above  all  of  its 
brother  s.  If  we  are  not  to  have  zed^ 
the  name  should  clearly  be,  not  zee 
but  ez.  But  it  is  a  comfort  that,  be- 
sides izzard,  I  also  found  **  arapussy 
and  " — I  hardly  know  how  to  write  it 
— remembered  beyond  the  Ocean.  I 
may  very  likely  be  called  on  to  explain 
on  this  side,  "Ampussy  and,"  that  is, 
in  full,  '  a7id  per  se,  and^  is  the  name 
of  the  sign  for  the  conjunction  and,  &, 
which  used  to  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet.  May  I  quote  a 
riming  nursery  alphabet  of  my  own 
childhood  ?  The  letters  have  all  done 
their  several  services  towards  the 
apple-pie  that  was  to  be  divided 
among  them : 

Then  AND  came,  though  not  one  of  the 
letters, 

And,  bowing,  acknowledged  them  all  as  his 
betters  ; 

And,  hoping  it  might  not  be  deemed  a  pre- 
sumption. 

Remained  all  their  honours'  most  humble 
conjunction. 

The  "  humble  conjunction  "  seems  to 
have  fared  yet  worse  than  Lord 
Macaulay's  chaplain,  and  to  have  got 
no  apple-pie  at  all. 
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Quite  distinct  from  the  pronunci- 
ation of  particular  words  are  any 
general  characteristics  in  the  way  of 
utterance  which  speakers  of  EngHsh 
on  either  side  may  notice  in  speakers 
of  English  on  the  other  side.  Ameri- 
cans constantly  notice  what  they  call 
the  "English  intonation,"  the  "English 
accent,"  and  I  have  even  seen  it  called 
the  "horrible  English  intonation." 
Now  I  am  not  very  clear  what  this 
accent  or  intonation  is,  and  the  less 
so  as  I  have  sometimes  been  told  that 
I  myself  have  it,  sometimes  that  I 
have  it  not,  but  that  I  speak  like  an 
American.  As  no  man  knows  exactly 
how  he  himself  speaks,  I  cannot  judge 
which  description  is  the  truer.  On 
the  other  hand  we  Britishers  are  apt 
to  remark  in  Americans  something 
which  we  are  tempted  to  call  by  the 
shorter  word  "  twang,"  a  description 
less  civil  perhaps  than  "  intonation  " 
without  an  adjective,  but  less  uncivil 
surely  than  "  horrible  intonation."  As 
to  the  origin  of  this  "  twang  "  1  have 
heard  various  opinions.  Some  trace 
it  to  a  theological,  some  to  a  merely 
geographical  cause.  It  has  been  said 
to  be  an  inheritance  from  the  Puritans 
as  Puritans ;  others  say  that  it  is 
simply  the  natural  utterance  of  East- 
Anglia,  without  reference  to  sect  or 
party.  As  an  American  mark,  the 
thing  to  be  most  remarked  about  it 
is,  that,  though  very  common,  it  is  far 
from  universal.  It  would  be  in  no 
way  wonderful  either  if  everybody 
spoke  with  a  twang,  or  that  nobody 
spoke  with  a  twang.  But  the  facts, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  these.  Some 
people  have  the  twang  very  strongly ; 
some  have  it  not  at  all.  Some,  after 
speaking  for  a  long  time  without  it, 
will  bring  it  in  in  a  particular  word  or 
sentence;  in  others  it  is  strongly 
marked  when  a  few  words  are  uttered 
suddenly,  but  dies  off  in  the  course  of 
a  longer  conversation.  And  I  dis- 
tinctly marked  that  it  was  far  more 
universal  among  women  than  among 
29 


men.  I  could  mention  several  Ameri- 
can friends  from  whose  speech — un- 
less possibly  in  particular  technical 
words — no  one  could  tell  to  which 
side  of  the  Ocean  they  belonged, 
while  the  utterance  of  their  wives  was 
distinctively  American.  To  us  the 
kind  of  utterance  of  which  I  speak 
seems  specially  out  of  place  in  the 
mouth  of  a  graceful  and  cultivated' 
woman  ;  but  I  have  heard  hints  back 
again  that  the  speech  of  graceful  and 
cultivated  Englishwomen  has  some- 
times had  just  the  same  effect  on 
American  hearers.  But,  on  whichever 
side  our  taste  lies,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  American  utterance, 
be  it  Puritan,  East-Anglian,  or  any- 
thing else,  is  no  modern  innovation, 
but  has  come  by  genuine  tradition 
from  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  otherwise  with  some  peculiari- 
ties which  concern,  not  the  natural 
utterance  of  words  to  the  ear,  but 
their  artificial  representation  to  the 
eye.  If  the  schoolmaster  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  language,  English  or  any  other, 
the  printer  is  a  foe  no  less  deadly. 
Half  the  unhistorical  spellings  which 
disfigure  our  printed  language  come 
from  the  vagaries  of  half-learned 
printers,  on  which  side  of  the  Ocean 
matters  very  little.  As  for  Latin 
words,  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
say,  let  them  spell  them  as  they 
please ;  but  it  is  hard  when  Teutonic 
"rime,"  a  word  which  so  many 
Romance  languages  have  borrowed, 
is  turned  into  "rhyme,"  merely  be- 
cause some  printer's  mind  was  con- 
fused between  English  *'rime"  and 
Greek  "  rhythm."  So  with  specially 
American  spelling-fancies.  If  anyone 
chooses  to  spell  words  like  "  traveller" 
with  one  /,  it  looks  odd,  but  it  is  really 
not  worth  disputing  about.  Nor  is  it 
worth  disputing  about  "  color "  or 
"colour,"  "  honor  "  or  «*  honour,"  and 
the  like.  But  when  it  comes  to 
"armor,"  still  more  when  it  comes  to 
"neighbor,"  one's  Latin  back  in  the 
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former  case,  one's  Teutonic  back  in 
the  other,  is  put  up.  Did  he  who  first 
wrote  "armor"  fancy  that  *' armor" 
was  a  Latin  word  like  "honor"  or 
"  color  ?"  By  all  means  let  armatura^ 
if  anyone  chooses,  be  cut  short  into 
ar?nure ;  but  let  us  be  spared  such  a 
false  analogy  as  armor.  '  Arbor '  for 
"  arbour"  brings  out  more  strongly  the 
delusion  of  those  who,  having  a  Latin 
tree  on  the  brain,  doffed  Teutonic 
"harbour"  of  its  aspirate.  But  the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all  is  when 
Old-English  "  neuhge/>?ir,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  rule  of  the 
language,  becomes  in  modern  English 
"  neigh^^//r,"  is  also  turned  into 
"neigh/^^r."  Did  anybody,  even  a 
printer  or  a  dictionary-maker,  really 
fancy  that  the  last  three  letters  of 
"neighbour"  had  anything  in  common 
with  the  last  three  letters  of  "honour"? 
It  is  surely  hardly  needful  to  say  that 
Old-English  u  is  in  modern  English 
consistently  represented  by  ou;  "hus" 
becomes  "  house ;  "  "  suo  "  becomes 
"south ;"  "  ut  "  becomes  "out " — and 
"  neahgebur  "  becomes  "  neighdour.'' 
American  printers  too  have  some  odd 
ways  in  other  matters,  specially  as  to 
their  way  of  dividing  words  when  part 
of  a  word  has  to  be  in  one  line  and 
part  in  another.  Thus  "  nothing  "  will 
be  divided,  not  as  *'  no-thing,"  but  as 
"noth-ing,"as  if  it  were  the  patronymic 
of  a  name  "  Noth."  Yet  surely  even 
a  printer  must  have  known  that 
"  nothing  "  is  "  no-thing  "  and  nothing 
else.  So  again  "knowledge"  is  divided 
as  "knowl-edge,"  suggesting  rather  the 
side  of  a  hill  than  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  one  who  knows.  It  is 
really  quite  possible  that  the  d  may 
have  been  thrust  into  "  knowledge  " — 
better  written  "  knowlege  "  from  some 
thought  of  a  ledge.  Anyhow  one 
suspects  that  very  few  people  know 
that  ledge  in  "knowledge"  and  "lock" 
in  "  wedlock "  are  one  and  the  same 
ending.  "  Wedlock  "  at  least  is  safe 
from   being   divided   as  "wedl-ock,"  i 


because  everybody  thinks  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  a  lock  and  key. 
It  would  be  easy  to  pile  together  a 
far  longer  list  of  differences  of  usage 
in  matter  of  speech  between  England 
and  America.  But  I  have  perhaps 
brought  together  enough  to  illustrate 
my  main  general  positions.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  so-called  "  Ameri- 
canisms "  are  not  to  be  at  once  cast 
aside,  as  many  people  in  England  are 
inclined  to  cast  them  aside,  as  if  they 
were  necessarily  corruptions  of  the 
common  speech,  as  if  it  proved  some- 
thing against  a  form  of  words  to  show 
that  it  is  usual  in  America,  but  that  it 
is  not  usual  in  England.  Abuses 
of  language  undoubtedly  arise  in 
America,  just  as  they  do  in  England. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  trying  to 
count  up  and  find  out  in  which 
country  they  are  the  more  common. 
Possibly  the  go-ahead  side  of  the 
younger  English  land  may  win  for  it 
the  first  place.  But,  if  so,  it  is  merely 
a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
I  fancy  that  "  racial"  is  American;  but 
"  sociology "  is  undoubtedly  British. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative 
side  of  the  American  character  has 
led  to  the  survival  in  America  of  many 
good  English  words  and  phrases 
which  have  gone  out  of  use  in 
England,  and  which  ignorant  people 
therefore  mistake  for  American  in- 
ventions. In  other  cases,  again,  dif- 
ferences of  usage  between  the  two 
countries  are  fully  explained  by  differ- 
ences of  circumstances  betwefen  the 
two  countries.  In  some  cases,  again, 
usages  which  cannot  be  called  correct, 
but  which  differ  from  mere  abuses  of 
language,  have  been  brought  in — in 
either  country — through  mistaken 
analogies  or  other  processes  of  that 
kind.  In  these  different  ways  there 
has  come  to  be  a  certain  distinction 
between  the  received  British  and  the 
received  American  use  of  the  common 
English  tongue,  a  distinction  which 
commonly  makes  it  easy  to  see  from 
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which  side  of  the  Ocean  a  man  comes. 
But  there  is  no  real  difference  of 
language,  not  even  any  real  difference 
of  dialect ;  the  speech  of  either  side 
is  understood  without  an  effort  by  the 
men  of  the  other  side,  and  the  differ- 
ences are  largely  of  a  kind  in  which 
neither  usage  can  be  said  to  be  in 


itself  better  or  worse  than  the  other. 
Such  is  the  general  result  of  what  I 
have  to  say  about  language  and  about 
some  points  specially  connected  with 
language.  In  another  article  I  hope 
to  carry  on  the  same  line  of  argument 
with  regard  to  some  other  matters. — 
LongmarCs  Magazine  for  November. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


BY    HIRAM    ORCUTT,    LL.D. 


THE  object  of  school  discipline  is 
two-fold,  viz.,  school  vices  must  be 
prevented  or  cured  and  school  virtues 
must  be  cultivated.  Among  school 
vices,  as  they  have  been  classified,  are 
idleness,  whispering,  disorderly  move- 
ments in  the  school  room,  injury  to 
property,  and  rudeness  of  speech  or 
act  in  the  intercourse  of  every  day 
life.  The  school  virtues  to  be  culti- 
vated are  suggested  as  the  opposites 
of  these,  viz.,  regularity  of  attendance, 
promptness,  obedience,  truthfulness, 
earnestness,  diligence,  kindness,  neat- 
ness, and  thoroughness  in  the  prepar- 
ation and  recitation  of  lessons ;  and 
these  are  to  be  secured,  not  only  to 
promote  the  business  of  the  school- 
room, but  also  for  their  influence  in 
forming  habits  and  character. 

I .  Organization  is  the  first  busifiess 
of  the  school  room,  and  nothing  else 
should  be  attempted  until  this  is  ac- 
complished. The  object  in  view  is 
that  systematic  arrangement  and  uni- 
formity which  will  secure  good  order 
and  promote  studiousness.  To  this 
end,  the  pupils  should  be  so  seated 
that  they  will  appear  uniform,  and  not 
disturb  each  other  in  the  necessary 
movements  of  the  day;  the  rogues 
should  be  separated,  and  every  tempt- 
ation  to   idleness   and   mischief  re- 


moved. A  complete  division  of  time 
into  periods  of  study,  recitation,  and 
play  is  also  necessary.  A  time  for 
disorder  is,  however,  just  as  necessary 
as  a  time  for  study;  hence  the  teacher 
must  provide,  not  only  regular  recesses 
for  freedom  in  the  open  air,  but  also 
occasional  recesses  from  study  (say 
two  minutes)  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  safety  valve  of  mischief  and 
giving  opportunity  to  whisper,  ask 
questions,  leave  seats,  and  attend  to 
all  other  necessary  irregularities  not 
allowed  at  other  times.  In  this  way, 
the  least  excuse  for  indulgence  during 
the  quiet  hours  of  study  and  recitation 
is  removed.  The  teacher  can  now  in- 
sist upon  perfect  order  while  order  is 
the  law. 

It  is  much  easier  and  more  merci- 
ful to  govern  perfectly  than  partially. 
A  system  of  discipline,  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  pupils  and  accomplish 
its  object,  must  be  inflexible,  earnest, 
strong,  thorough.  The  very  fact  of 
such  a  government  has  a  silent  but 
powerful  influence  in  preventing  evil 
and  securing  obedience  and  fidelity. 

2.  All  school  laws  must  be  based  upon 
authority. — This  is  the  very  germ  and 
only  foundation  of  good  government. 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
persuasion  may  never  take  the  place 
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of  authority  in  school  management. 
When,  however,  the  right  to  maintain 
authority  is  not  questioned  by  the 
pupil  or  after  he  has  been  subdued  to 
obedience,  we  may  persuade,  invite, 
and  win.  But  kindness  cannot  supply 
the  place  of  authority.  Obedience  is 
not  a  voluntary  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest, but  a  hearty  response  to  ac- 
knowledged authority — an  implicit 
yielding  to  a  command.  Such  obedi- 
ence, prompt  and  unreserved,  is  the 
duty  of  every  pupil.  This  is  a  govern- 
ment, not  of  persuasion,  not  of  rea- 
sons assigned,  not  of  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority, but  of  one  master.  From  this 
decision  there  may  be  an  appeal,  but 
disobedience  never. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  insubordi- 
nation, and  can  we  doubt  that  this 
has  resulted  from  the  loss  of  authority 
in  the  family  and  school  ?  Parents 
and  teachers  have  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  established  by 
our  fathers.  They  no  longer  enforce 
obedience,  but  attempt  to  purchase  it 
by  a  promised  reward. 

3.  Another  important  agency  in 
school  discipline  is  work. — Both  the 
master  and  his  pupils  must  work.  In 
dolence  in  him  begets  idleness  and 
recklessness  in  them.  Life,  energy, 
and  industry  manifested  by  him  will 
be  at  once  reproduced  in  them.  The 
teacher  must  work  to  fit  himself  for 
his  high  calling  and  to  elevate  his  pro- 
fession. He  must  work  for  his  school, 
to  interest  and  benefit  his  patrons,  to 
rouse  and  inspire  his  pupils,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  daily  teaching. 
Indeed,  the  true  teacher  is  always 
reading,  thinking,  or  acting  for  his 
school. 

4.  Still  another  moulding  and  cofi- 
trolling  power  in    the  school-room  is 

public  opinion. — This  must  be  created 
and  directed  by  the  master,  or  he  is 
powerless.  And  first  of  all  he  must 
create  a  favourable  opinion  of  himself; 
that  is,  must  gain  the  confidence  of 
his  patrons  and  pupils.     To  this  end 


he  must  form  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  both  parents  and  pupils. 

5.  Mental  and  physical  recreation  are 
important  disciplinary  agencies. — The 
mind  and  body  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. Hence  mental  culture  can- 
not be  successfully  carried  on  without 
physical  culture.  Both  mind  and  body 
must  have  recreation  more  than  the 
ordinary  recesses  and  holidays  afford^ 
and  as  every  teacher  knows  there  are 
certain  hours  and  days  when  the  fiend 
disorder  seems  to  reign  in  the  school- 
room. He  cannot  assign  any  reason, 
but  the  very  atmosphere  is  pregnant 
with  anarchy  and  confusion.  And 
what  can  the  teacher  do  to  overcome 
the  evil?  He  may  tighten  his  disci- 
pline, but  that  will  not  bind  the  vola- 
tile essence  of  confusion.  He  may 
ply  the  usual  energies  of  his  adminis- 
tration, but  resistence  is  abnormal. 
He  will  encounter  the  mischief  suc- 
cessfully only  when  he  encounters  it 
indirectly.  Here  applies  the  proposed 
remedy,  mental  and  physical  recrea- 
tion Let  an  unexpected  change  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  pupils;  let 
some  general  theme  be  introduced  in 
a  familiar  lecture  or  exciting  narrative; 
or,  if  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  let  all 
say  the  multiplication  table  or  sing 
"Old  Hundred,"  and  the  work  is  ac- 
complished. "  The  room  is  ventilated 
of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  furies 
are  fled."  Now  add  to  this  mental  the 
physical  recreation  of  school  gymnas- 
tics, and  the  remedy  is  still  more  sure. 

6.  Kiitdness  is  another  powerful 
agency  in  the  7nanagement  of  a  school. — 
By  this,  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
the  true  teacher,  I  mean  his  uniform 
good  will,  earnest  sympathy,  and 
hearty  generosity,  habitually  exercised 
toward  his  pupils.  There  is  no  force 
on  earth  so  potent  as  love.  When  it 
has  possession  of  the  human  heart  it 
is  all  pervading  and  overpowering,  and 
especially  if  brought  to  bear  upon 
sympathetic  childhood  and  youth. 

That  teacher  alone  who  loves  his 
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pupils  has  power  to  gain  their  love  and 
■confidence,  which  should  be  his  chief 
reliance  in  school  management.  An 
affectionate  pupil  will  confide  in  our 
judgment,  respect  our  authority,  and 
fear  our  displeasure.  If  we  show  him 
by  our  personal  attention  and  kind- 
ness that  we  are  his  true  friends  and 
that  all  our  efforts  are  designed  to  se- 
cure his  best  good,  and  make  him  be- 
lieve it,  we  hold  him  as  by  the  power 
of  enchantment ;  we  have  no  further 
need  of  physical  force  as  applied  to 
him.  But  this  kindness,  which  is  an 
essential  element  in  every  true  system 
of  government,  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
a  substitute  for  authority  or  an  obstacle 
to  severity,  when  the  good  of  the  in- 
dividual or  the  school  demands  it. 
The  teacher  must  cherish  an  abiding 
love  for  his  pupils,  and  that  love  is 
never  more  truly  exercised  than  in  in- 
flicting necessary  pain  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  Of  the  teacher's 
beart  Shakespeare  could  uot  say,  **  It 
is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness," if  only  he  has  enough  of  author- 
ity, firmness,  and  executive  will.  With- 
out these,  even  love,  as  an  element  of 
school  discipline,  is  sometimes  power- 
less. 

7 .  This  brings  me  to  consider  the  dis- 
cipline of  punishment. — I  have  spoken 
of  the  power  of  system,  law,  and  kind- 
ness, in  their  silent  but  effective  in- 
fluence upon  individuals  and  the 
school.  I  have  spoken  of  the  means 
and  methods  of  preventing  evil.  I 
come  now  to  the  penalties  to  be  in- 
flicted when  crime  has  been  commit- 
ted. Wholesome  laws  will  be  violated 
imder  every  system  of  school  manage- 
ment. The  question  to  be  settled  is, 
Should  the  government  of  the  school 
be  positive  and  efficient  ?  If  so,  the 
master  must  have  the  right,  disposi- 
tion, and  power  to  inflict  punishment 
when  necessary.  If  this  right  is  de- 
nied or  this  power  withheld,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school  is  at  the  mercy 
of  circumstances;  it  cannot  be  sus- 


tained. In  the  dispensation  of  penal- 
ties, professsional  knowledge,  and  wise 
discrimination  are  requisite.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  of- 
fence must  be  carefully  studied  and  a 
distinction  always  made  between  wilful 
and  unintentional  wrong.  The  iso- 
lated act  of  transgression  does  not  in- 
dicate the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  nor 
the  kind  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  palliating 
circumstances,  the  motives  which  gen- 
erated the  act,  the  present  views  and 
feeling  of  the  offending  pupil,  must  all 
be  taken  into  account.  The  master 
should  never,  therefore,  threaten  a  spe- 
cific punishment  for  anticipated  offen- 
ces. No  two  cases  of  transgression 
will  be  exactly  alike,  and  hence  the 
kind  and  degree  of  punishment  should 
be  varied  as  the  case  demands.  But 
the  good  disciplinarian  seldom  resorts 
to  severe  punishment  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  school ;  yet  he  never  re- 
linquishes his  right  to  punish  as  cir- 
cumstances require.  Nor  does  he  re- 
gard severity,  when  necessary,  as  an 
evil  to  be  deplored.  It  is  indeed  a 
sore  evil  that  mortification  has  so  en- 
dangered the  life  of  the  patient  that 
the  limb  must  be  amputated ;  but  it 
is  not  an  evil  that  you  have  at  hand 
surgical  skill  and  suitable  instruments 
to  perform  an  operation.  It  is  indeed 
a  misfortune  that  any  child  or  pupil 
has  become  so  demoralized  and  reck- 
less as  to  incur  the  penalties  of  the 
law;  but  Solomon's  rod,  which  has  re- 
stored him  to  obedience  and  duty,  is 
a  blessing  whose  influence  will  be  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  the  offender  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

Nor  is  severe  punishment  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  "  last  resort."  When  it 
may  be  inflicted  at  all,  it  is  the  first 
resort,  and  the  true  remedy.  Allow 
me  to  illustrate :  A  skilful  physician 
is  called  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  sick 
almost  unto  death.  He  sees,  at  a 
glance,  that  only  one  remedy  will  cure, 
and  that  must  be  administered  prompt- 
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ly.  Now  the  question  is,  shall  that 
powerful  medicine  be  given  at  once  or 
as  "  the  last  resort,"  after  every  mild 
remedy  has  failed  ?  If  the  doctor  re- 
sorts to  herb  drinks  and  tonics  in  the 
case  supposed,  he  is  a  quack,  and  his 
patient  will  die  while  the  tenderhearted 
simpleton  is  experimenting  upon  him. 
But  the  ''•  calo?fiel'^  is  given  and  the 
patient  recovers.  So  with  punishment. 
It  may  be  mild  or  severe ;  each  kind 
is  appropriate  as  a  remedy  for  specific 
evils.  But  if  the  case  is  one  that  re- 
quires great  severity,  that  kind  of  pun- 
ishment must  be  inflicted  promptly 
and  faithfully.  "Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child,"  under  such  circum- 
stances. Much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  corporal  punishment  and 
moral  suasion,  but  their  appropriate 
use  in  school  discipline  is  seldom  un- 
derstood, as  it  seems  to  me. 

Moral  suasion  is  not  the  remedy  for 
bold  and  defiant  violations  of  law,  if 
we  mean  by  that  term  the  persuading 
of  the  culprit  to  return  to  obedience 
or  the  purchase  of  his  allegiance  by  a 
promised  reward.  Rebellion  should 
be  met  by  stunning,  crushing  blows, 
such  as  will  vindicate  and  reestablish 
authority  and  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting the  same  crime.  Mildness  is 
cruelty  under  such  circumstances.  All 
such  cases  demand  instant  and  deter- 
mined action.  The  time  for  concilia- 
tion is  after  the  rebels  are  subjugated 
and  the  authority  of  the  government 
is  restored.  But  moral  influence  and 
kindness  should  attend  every  act  of 
severity ;  never  let  the  sun  go  down 
upon  the  wrath  of  a  chastised  pupil. 
See  him  alone,  bring  to  bear  upon 
him  every  moral  power,  treat  him  now 
with  kindness  and  confidence,  and 
thus  restore  him  to  duty  and  favour. 
Without  the  rod,  moral  suasion  might 
have  been  powerless,  or,  if  successful, 
what  was  gained  by  persuasion  was 
lost  to  authority.  It  must  never  be 
doubtful  that  the  master  has  supreme 
control  over  his  little  kingdom.     If 


his  authority  is  trifled  with  it  must  be 
restored  without  delay,  and  any  pun- 
ishment is  judicious  that  is  necessary 
to  this  end.  The  system  of  govern- 
ment here  recommended  does  not  of- 
fer an  angry  word  or  blow  for  every 
offence,  real  or  fancied.  The  best  mas- 
ters who  have  adopted  it  punish  the 
least.  And  when  severe  punishment 
becomes  necessary,  the  pupil  is  made 
to  believe  that  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
not  passion,  nerves  the  arm  to  strike 
the  blow.  He  is  made  to  understand 
that  it  is  the  master's  duty  to  com- 
mand and  the  pupil's  duty  to  obey. 
Practically,  the  system  of  government 
based  upon  authority  has  alone  been 
successful;  every  system  that  has  aban- 
doned the  right  or  lost  the  power  to- 
punishment  has  proved  a  failure. 

In  punishing  for  falsehood,  pilfer- 
ing, profanity,  and  the  like,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  "the 
rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,"  yet 
the  moral  treatment  of  such  offences- 
is  ahuays  appropriate,  either  with  or 
without  severity,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  knowledge  of  an  offence  is 
confined  to  the  offender  and  the 
teacher,  it  should  be  treated  privately, 
for  the  good  of  the  individual.  But 
public  crime  must  meet  public  punish- 
ment, that  all  similar  cases  may  be 
reached  and  the  school  benefited. 
Let  the  folly,  wickedness,  and  conse- 
quences of  the  crime  be  fully  exposed 
and  brought  home  to  the  conscience. 
And  in  the  settlement  of  the  question 
never  fail  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
repentance  and  restitution.  One  ex- 
ample, to  illustrate  : 

A  gold  dollar  had  disappeared  from 
the  teacher's  table  while  she  stepped 
to  a  neighbouring  room.  Two  school 
girls,  who  were  the  only  persons  pre- 
sent, had  disappeared.  It  was  Satur- 
day, and  in  the  evening  the  young 
ladies  were  assembled  in  the  public 
parlour  for  family  worship.  The 
principal,  who  was  conducting  the 
exercises,  commenced  describing  the 
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effects  and  consequences  of  having, 
by  accident,  deposited  a  gold  dollar 
upon  the  human  lungs.  It  would 
corrode  and  poison,  produce  inflam- 
mation, disease  and  death,  if  it  could 
not  be  removed.  He  then  transferred 
the  gold  dollar  from  the  lungs  to  the 
conscience,  and  portrayed  the  con- 
sequent guilt,  remorse,  anguish,  and 
moral  death  resulting  from  such  a 
crime,  if  not  repented  of.  He  pre- 
sumed the  young  lady  would  gladly 
restore  the  money  and  save  herself 
the  disgrace  and  suffering  which  must 
follow.  He  told  her  where  she  could 
leave  the  dollar,  and  that  the  fact  of 
restoring  it  would  be  proof  of  her 
penitence  and  would  save  her  from 
exposure.  In  her  desperation,  she 
had  already  thrown  the  gold  dollar 
down  the  register;  but  she  did  bor- 
row the  amount  from  her  teacher, 
confidentially,  to  be  paid  from  her 
spending  money,  and  deposited  it  as 
suggested.  And  so  the  whole  matter 
was  settled  and  the  most  satisfactory 
results  followed.  The  parents  of  the 
young  lady  never  knew  that  anything 
of  the  kind  had  occurred.  I'his  case 
indicates  the  method  I  would  adopt 
in  dealing  with  school  vices. 

8.  The  discipline  of  study  may  next 
be  considered. — Study  is  mental  gym- 
nastics, systematic  thinking,  and  the 
end  in  view  is  development  and  cul- 
ture. One  great  object  of  the  school 
is  to  induce  and  direct  this  mental 
exercise.  Study  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  hence  must  have  the  first 
attention  of  every  practical  teacher. 
In  the  organization,  classification, 
management,  and  government  of  his 
school  his  chief  aim  is  to  secure  sys- 
tematic thinking.  To  this  end  he 
arranges  certain  hours  of  the  day  to 
be  especially  devoted  to  study.  No 
unnecessary  interruptions  are  allowed. 
In  the  selection  of  studies  and  the 
arrangement  of  classes  he  has  regard 
to  the  capacity  and  standing  of  each 
pupil,  so  that  he  may  work  easily  and 


successfully.  He  requires  a  regular 
hour  to  be  devoted  to  each  study  and 
recitation,  that  order  and  system  may 
everywhere  prevail.  He  enforces 
rigid  discipline,  that  the  school-room 
may  be  quiet,  and  most  important  of 
all,  he  inspires  his  pupils  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  creates  a  love  for  the 
duties  of  the  school  and  earnestness 
in  study.  He  teaches  his  pupils  how 
to  study.  He  shows  them  that  it  is 
not  the  number  of  hours  spent  with 
books  in  hand,  but  close  application, 
that  secures  thorough  discipline  and 
good  lessons,  and  that  self-application 
is  the  only  condition  of  sound  learn- 
ing. Hence  he  will  not  allow  them 
to  seek  assistance  from  each  other 
nor  often  from  the  teacher.  And  the 
wise  teacher  instructs  his  pupils  to 
study  thoughts  and  subjects,  instead 
of  words  and  books.  Thus  correct 
habits  of  study  are  formed,  and  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  successful  train- 
ing at  every  future  stage  of  education. 

Study  is  the  exercise  of  acquiring, 
and  the  only  means  of  mental  culture; 
mind  is  developed  through  its  agency, 
and  power  of  self-control  and  self- 
direction  gained. 

9.  The  discipline  of  recitation  comes 
next  in  order. — Recitation  is  the  exer- 
cise of  expression,  and,  like  study,  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  scholar.  Study 
and  recitation  are  the  principal  means 
of  gaining  mental  power  and  practical 
ability.  Both  are  indispensable  to  the 
end  in  view,  if  not  equally  important. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  every 
pupil  must  recite  at  every  recitation 
or  suffer  a  loss.  Classes  should  never, 
be  so  large  as  not  to » allow  this 
thorough  personal  drill.  That  teacher 
who  claims  ability  to  educate  classes 
numbering  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
is  either  a  novice  or  a  quack.  Such 
teaching  is  a  fruitful  source  of  indo- 
lence and  superficial  scholarship. 
Recitation  in  concert  is  equally  ob- 
jectionable. This  may  occasionally 
be  profitable  for  recreation  and  im- 
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provement,  when  the  whole  school 
can  engage  in  it ;  but  class  recitation 
in  concert,  as  a  habit,  creates  disorder, 
prevents  quiet  study,  destroys  self- 
reliance,  affords  a  hiding-place  for  the 
idle  and  reckless,  and  removes  the 
strongest  motive  for  self-application. 

As  recitation  is  wholly  the  work  of 
the  scholar,  he  should  recite  independ- 
entl}',  and  as  intimated,  topically, 
when  the  subject  will  admit  of  it. 
Captions,  definitions,  tables,  and  fixed 
rules  should  be  accurately  recited  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  but  every 
other  kind  of  lesson  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  pupils  own  language. 
In  this  way  the  mind  becomes  a  de- 
pository of  thoughts,  instead  of  mere 
words  and  signs,  and  power  is  gained 
to  express  them  accurately  and  logi- 
cally. And  the  recitation  should  be 
made  standing,  that  the  pupil  may  be 
brought  out  prominently  before  the 
class,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  in  that  exposed 
position.  This  will  give  him  confi- 
dence and  self-control.  But  some 
thoughts  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words ;  these  must  be  drawn  out  in 
figures,  diagrams,  and  maps.  Again, 
the  skilful  teacher  will  adapt  his  in- 
struction to  the  capacity,  attainments, 
and  dispositions  of  his  scholars.  Some 
are  bright,  and  some  are  stupid;  some 
are  timid  and  some  are  bold;  and 
some  have  enjoyed  better  advantages 
than  others  at  home  and  abroad. 
Now,  each  of  these  classes  requires 
special  training ;  and  that  teacher 
alone  is  wise  and  can  hope  to  be 
eminently  successful  who  is  able  to 
adapt  his  treatment  and  instruction 
to  the  wants  of  all.  Every  mind 
must  be  tasked  to  be  educated ;  and 
hence  each  scholar  should  have  just 
such  lessons  assigned  him,  as  he  is 
able,  by  the  greatest  exertion,  com- 
pletely to  master.  The  dull  scholar 
should  have  it'N  lessons  at  the  same 
time;  the  easy  scholar  more,  each 
according  to  his  ability  to  learn.    Dis- 


cipline is  the  end  in  view,  and  noth- 
ing can  supply  the  place  of  it.  Mere 
scholarship  does  not  make  the  man ; 
genius,  even,  needs  culture  as  well  as 
stupidity. 

lo.   The  discipline  of  good  manners. 
— This    subject,    which    our    fathers 
seem  to  have  regarded  of  great  im- 
portance, has  been  fearfully  neglected 
in  these   latter  days.       As   a  conse- 
quence, our   children    in   the  family 
and    school    practice   only   rudeness 
and  insubordination.      To   such   an 
extent  has  this  department  of  educa- 
tion been  neglected   of  late   in  our 
country  that  we  have  received  merited 
reproach   from   other   nations.      We 
may  here  draw  the  contrast  between 
the  old   and   new  civilization.     The 
old  was  distinguished   by   a   proper 
regard  for  all  the  courtesies  of  refined 
life ;    the  new  can  boast  of  nothing 
but  incivility.     The  rapid  decline  of 
good   manners  in  our  tmies  appears 
most  evident  when  we  compare  the 
practice  of  our  fathers  with  their  de- 
generate   grandchildren.      The    old 
civilization    recognized    the    "  bow " 
and  ''courtesy  "  as  tokens  of  respect. 
They  have  ever   been   so   regarded, 
though  sometimes  used  as  mere  signs 
of  recognition.     In  the  rural  districts, 
the  bow  and  courtesy  have  been  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  good  breeding, 
and  as  the  expression  of  proper  rever- 
ence cherished  by  the  young  for  their 
superiors.     Alas !    that   the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  have  nearly  passed 
away !     The  expressions  of  genuine 
politeness  and  deference  which  were 
met    in  every  cultivated  family  and 
good  school  in  the  days  of  the  distin- 
guished   Dr.    Edwards    have    given 
place  to  habits  of  coarseness  and  in- 
civility, and  the  "  sir"  and  "  madam," 
which  were  always  used  by  the  child- 
ren in  the  genteel  family  as  a  title  of 
respect   for  parents,    have,    with  the 
bow  and  courtesy,  passed  away.    And 
where  now  do  we  find  that  gentleness, 
politeness,  and  ready  obedience  which 
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characterized  the  children  in  their  re- 
lations to  those  whom  God  had  placed 
over  them  in  their  own  homes?  In 
those  days,  under  the  direction  of 
parental  authority,  children  kept  their 
places,  regarded  their  instructors,  and 
observed  all  the  little  acts  of  civility 
which  throw  a  charm  around  the 
family  circle.  Not  so  now.  Rude- 
ness characterizes  all  their  movements 
at  home  and  in  school.  With  their 
heads  covered,  they  lounge  about  the 
house,  intrude  themselves  into  com- 
pany, interrupt  conversation,  dispute 
with  superiors,  and  make  themselves 
disagreeable  in  every  way.  At  school 
the  bound  and  scream  which  follow 
the  word  of  dismissal  remind  one  of 
incipient  savages. 

Now,  the  manners  of  a  people 
surely  indicate  their  morals ;  but 
human  society  itself  exists  only  so 
long  as  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity is  preserved.  Of  manners  and 
morals  it  may,  then,  be  affirmed  that 
the  one  is  but  the  complement  of  the 
other,  and  that  they  cannot  be  separ- 
ated. Morals  divorced  from  manners 
become  cold  and  repulsive ;  but  when 


united  they  are  attractive  and  pleasing. 
And  how  are  we  to  gain  what  we  have 
lost  in  this  important  department  of 
education?  Lack  of  home  culture 
and  discipline  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  evil  we  contemplate.  Children 
left  to  their  own  ways  grow  up  in  the 
entire  disregard  of  common  courtesy. 
They  neglect  to  show  proper  respect 
to  parents  and  teachers,  to  seniors  in 
age,  and  to  superiors  in  station,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue.  And  if  the  ordinary 
civilites  of  refined  life  are  not  regarded 
in  the  family  and  school  and  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  home  society, 
how  can  we  expect  that  politeness 
will  be  extended  to  the  stranger  met 
in  the  marts  of  business  or  in  the 
walks  of  pleasure?  In  the  present 
condition  of  society,  much  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  the  needed  reform 
rests  upon  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools.  And  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object  is  by  earnest 
self-culture  and  faithful  instruction  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  nation, 
and  those  who  are  candidates  for  that 
responsible  office. —  Chicago  Scheol- 
master. 


SONNET. 


BY   ARNOLD   HAULTAIN,    M.A.,    ON    READING   KEATS'S    "FANCY. 


•*She  will  bring;,  in  spite  of  frost, 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost." 

Ah  Keats  !  'tis  hard  for  me — so  far  away 
From  all  I  love  and  long  to  see  again — 
To  '*  let  the  Fancy  roam  "  and  not  complain 
That  my  commands  at  least  she'll  ne'er  obey. 
No  boisterous  ocean  towers  from  shore  to  shore 
Between  you  and  your  own  sweet  English  home. 
To  you  all  flowers,  long  winter  lost,  will  come 
As  fresh  and  lovely,  smiling  as  before. 

But  here,  alas  !  no  whitening  hawthorn  trees 
Vie  with  soft  scent  of  violets  unseen 

That  shyly  steals  through  hedge  of  moss-banked  lane 
No  daisies  gleam     ....     Ay  me,  to  think  of  these, 
These  meekest  "beauties  "  of  my  island  green. 
Is  sad,  since  oft  I  seek  for  them  in  vain. 
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EUCLID. 

1.  The  straight  lines  which  join  the  ex- 
tremities of  two  equal  and  parallel  straight 
lines  towards  the  same  parts,  are  also  them- 
selves equal  and  parallel. 

If  ABCD  be  a  parallelogram  and  AP, 
BQ  be  one  pair  of  parallel  straight  lines 
and  CQ,  DP  another  pair  of  parallel  straight 
lines,  then  PQ  will  be  equal  and  parallel  to 
AB  and  DC. 

2.  In  obtuse-angled  triangles,  if  a  perpen- 
dicular be  drawn  from  either  of  the  acute 
angles  to  the  opposite  side  produced,  the 
square  on  the  side  subtending  the  obtuse 
angle  will  be  greater  than  the  squares  on  the 
sides  containing  the  obtuse  angle,  by  twice 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  side  on 
which,  when  produced,  the  perpendicular 
falls,  and  the  straight  line  intercepted  with- 
out the  triangle,  between  the  perpendicular 
and  the  obtuse  angle. 

If  ABCD  be  a  quadrilateral  and  P,  Q,  R,  S 
be  the  middle  points  of  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA 
respectively,  then 

2sq.  on  PP  +  sqs.  on  /fB,  CD 

—  2.  sq.  on  ^5+sqs.  on  BC,  DA. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle  bisect  a  straight  line  in  it 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  centre,  it 
will  cut  it  at  right  angles. 

If  two  pairs  of  opposite  sides  of  a  hexagon 
inscribed  in  a  circle  be  pa'-allel,  the  third 
pair  of  opposite  sides  will  be  parallel. 

4.  If  from  any  point  without  a  circle  two 


straight  lines  be  drawn,  one  of  which  cuts 
the  circle,  and  the  other  touches  it ;  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  which 
cuts  the  circle,  and  the  part  of  it  without  the 
circle,  will  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  line 
which  touches  it. 

Draw  through  a  given  point  P  a  straight 
line  PQR  to  meet  two  given  straight  lines  in 
Q,  R,  so  that  the  rect.  PQ,  PR  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  quantity. 

5.  The  rectangle  contained  by  the  diag- 
onals of  a  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in  a 
circle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rectangles 
contained  by  its  opposite  sides. 

If  ABC  be  an  equilateral  triangle  and  P  a 
point  on  the  circumscribing  circle  on  the 
side  oi  BC  remote  from  A,  then 

sq.  on  PA  =  TecL  PB,  PC +sq.  on  BC. 

ALGEBRA   AND   TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Show  that  the  figure  nine  cannot  occur 
in  the  decimal  part  of  a  fraction  whose  de- 
nominator is  less  than  ten.  In  the  scale 
whose  radix  is  r,  what  figures,  if  any,  can- 
not occur  in  the  decimal  part  of  a  fraction 
whose  denominator  is  less  than  r? 

2.  Show  that  the  following  expression  is  a 
perfect  cube  : 

+  ^a'^d^c^ia  -  l>)^{d  -  c)^{c  -  a)^ . 
Prove  the  identity  : 
{ax  +  djy  +  czy  +  {ay+dz+cx)''  +  {az-\-dx+c}fy 
-2{ax  +  dy  +  cz)  {ay  +  dz  +  ex)  {az  +  dx  +  cy) 
-  [a^  ■\-b^  +<r3  -  Tiabc)[x^  +^»  +  2"  _  -x^xyz). 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  series  in 
geometrical  progression. 

Show  that,  if  the  sum  of  the  w*^  powers  of 
the  several  terms  of  an  infinite  geometrical 
progression  whose  first  term  is  a  and  common 
ratio  is  r  be  denoted  by  Sm-,  then 
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/III  v2     /  I        I        I  \2 

(—  +  —  +  —  +  ...)  -(—  +  —  +  —  +  ...) 

a«  -  I   a«  -r* 

Show  by  an  ex  ahsurdo  proof  that  a  quad- 
ratic equation  cannot  have  more  than  two 
roots. 

Solve  the  following  equations  : 


(i.) 


5o;t:«+75;c-i25o    40X*  -  592^ 


+  1=0. 


(ii.)  ax'^{y-z)-by'^{z-x)-cz'^{x-y)-d*. 
Find  the  roots  of  the  equation 

to  five  places  of  decimals. 

5.  Assuming  the  binomial  theorem  to 
have  been  proved  true  for  any  positive  in- 
tegral exponent,  prove  its  truth  for  any  posi- 
tive exponent. 

I  I        w(«-i)     I 

If  (a(jr,  n)-—~ 7t——  +  — — —  -... 

^^  '    '      X        x-\-\         1.2      ;r-f 2 

where  w  is  a  positive  integer,  find  a  relation 

connecting  <^[jx^n)  and  ^{x-\-iy  »+i);  and 

«!  (;«r-i)! 
thence  show  that  ^{x^  n\  —  —, — ; — 77-. 
\x  +  n)\ 

6.  Assuming  the  expansion  of  ^  in  ascend- 
ing powers  of  x,  deduce  the  expansion  of 
log(i+^). 

Hence,  from  the  identity  x^  +  i  —  {x+i) 
[x^  -x+i),  show  that,  Urn  be  a  positive 
integer, 

6m -2    (6z«-3)(6w-4) 
1.2    "^  1-2.3 

{6m  -  4)  {6m  -  5)  {6m  -  6) 

f:^:^ +-=°- 

vii.  Explain  the  different  methods  of  mea- 
suring angles. 

Find  the  number  of  degrees  in  each  angle 
of  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides,  (i)  when  it 
is  convex;  (2)  when  its  periphery  surrounds 
the  inscribed  circle  m  times. 

Find,  correct  to  .01  of  an  inch,  the  length 
of  the  periphery  of  a  decagon  which  sur- 
rounds an  inscribed  circle  of  a  foot  radius 
three  times. 

viii.  Prove  geometrically  the  formula 

cos  a-fcos  /3  =  2  cos  K<^  +  /3)  cos  i(a-/3). 


I- 


Prove  that 

2  cos  (a  -  (i)  cos  {6  +  a)  cos  {6  +  /3) 

-H2  cos  {ft-y)  cos  {O  +  P)  cos  {d+y) 

+  2  cos  (y  -  a)  cos  {6  +  y)  cos  {d  +  a) 

-  cos  2  {d+a)  -  cos  2  (0+/?)  -  cos  2  (0+7)  -  I 

is  independent  of  d,  and  exhibit  its  value  as 

the  product  of  cosines. 

ix.  Prove  geometrically  the  formula 
tan  a  +  tan  /3 
t^"(^  +  /^)  =  i-tanatan/5' 

Prove  that,  if  a,  (3,  7,  S  be  four  solutions 
of  the  equation  tan  {6  +  Jtt)  =  3  tan  3^,  no  two 
of  which  have  equal  tangents,  then 

tan  a  +  tan  /5  +  tan  7+tan  ^  =  0, 
and    tan  2a  +  tan  2/3  -f-  tan  27  +  tan  2(5  =  |. 

x.  Show  that  in  general  the  change  in  the 
cosine  of  an  angle  is  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  change  in  the  angle. 

Prove  that,  if  in  measuring  the  three  sides 
of  a  triangle,  small  errors  x,  y  be  made  in 
two  of  them  a,  b,  the  error  in  the  angle  C 
will  be 


(7 


cot  ^  +  y  cot  A 


)' 


and  find  the  errors  in  the  other  angles. 

xi.  Show  that  in  any  triangle 
a  cos  B  +  b  cos  A  =  c, 
and  deduce  the  formula 

c'^=a'^+b^  -2ab  cos  C. 

Prove  that,  if  0  be  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed circle  of  the  triangle  ABC,  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  centres 
of  the  three  circles  BOC,  CO  A,  A  OB,  will 
be  proportional  to  sin  2 A  :  sin  2B  :  sin  2C ; 
and  find  the  angles  of  the  new  triangle  cor- 
rect to  one  second,  when  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle ABC  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  5  :  7. 

xii.  Find  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle 
of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  one  side  and  the 
angles. 

Prove  that,  if  P  be  a  point  from  which 
tangents  to  the  three  escribed  circles  of  the 
triangle  ABC  are  equal,  the  distance  of  P 
from  the  side  BC  will  be 

^{b  +  c)  sec  ^A  sin  ^B  sin  ^C. 
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JULY,  1882. 


„  /26.54X  0.004^21  , 

1.  Express  -V  — ^ -i£_  correctly  to 

'      0.00001357 

the  nearest  integer. 
=  92  nearly. 

2.  Prove  that  any  number  is  divisible  by 
9  if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  9. 
Prove  also  that  a  number  is  divisible  by  11 
if  the  sum  of  the  odd  digits  {i.e.  the  1st,  3rd, 
5th,  etc.)  exceeds  or  is  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  even  digits  {i.e.  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  etc.) 
by  a  number  divisible  by  1 1. 

Bookwork.  See  Todhunter,  articles  444, 
445. 

3.  What  must  the  rate  of  interest  be  that 
a  sum  of  money  may  accumulate  at  com- 
pound interest  to  double  its  amount  in  20 
years  ? 

R=2^^  log^=2V  log  2  =  .01505 1 5. 
By  making  use  of  the  given  log  we  find 
the  required  rate  to  be  3^  per  cent. 
5.  Reduce  to  their  lowest  terms 

(a) 


2a  +  (a*  -4):c-2ajr' 


ax-\-2 


(i) 


{ax+2){a-2x)     a-2x' 
X*  +  5.^"  +  6x^+  sx+i 
X*  +  $x^  - 2x*  +  3^;+  I 

{x^+4jc+i){x*-x+i) _  x^+x+i 
~(x''+4Jc+i){x*+x+i)~  x*-x+i  ' 

7.  The  first  term  of  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion is  a,  and  the  tenth  term  is  ^,  find  the 
n^^  term. 

The  tenth  term  =  ar«=  3,  .'.  r^T  — j' 


8.   Solve  the  equation 

2  3 


+  ■ 


2;>r  +  3~"2 


.r*  +  2;C  -  2      X 

2.r* -4r  +  6  +  3Jj*+6;c-6        _x 
x*-.4x^ +yc:^ +6x-2x'^+4x-6~  2 

5^  +  2  _  I 

X*  -  sx*  +  io.:t-6~  2'  ^~°' 


X*  -  3^:*  =  10,     j;»  —  5  or  -  2, 

x=±\/ S  or  +>/  -  2 

.-.  x  =  0;   ±\/7;   ±V^2. 

9.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers 
is  650,  and  their  product  is  323;  what  are 
they? 

323 
Let  ;«:  =  one  number,  =  other  number; 

X*  -  6$ox^  —  -  104329 

•^*- 325=  ±36 
;c*  =  36i  or  289, 
^=4.19  or  +17. 

10.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  per- 
petual annuity,  ;^io  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  £1 1  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
and  so  on,  increasing  ;^i  each  year ;  interest 
being  taken  at  4  per  cent.  ? 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  E.  L.  C." — Your  papers  on  Caesar  will 
probably  appear  in  December  number. 

"  A.  F.  " — The  question  of  phonetics  is  a 
very   wide  one.     You  will    probably    find 
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enough  for  your  present  purpose  in  the  Re- 
vised Harkness'  Lat.  Gr.,  pp.  11-20.  Stan- 
dard Edition  of  1881. 

"J.  P.,"  "F.  D."  and  others.  Read 
carefully  the  Introductory  Essays  in  "  Pott's 
Hints  on  Latin  Prose"  for  a  good  exposition 
of  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language. 

•♦R.  D.  F."— "  Farrar's  Greek  Syntax" 
has  something  to  say  on  the  difference 
between  Attic  and  New  Testament  Greek. 
The  last  edition  has  an  index. 

"Magister." — The  reading  in  "  Horace 
Carm."  I.,  i.,  5,  to  which  you  refer,  is  Si 
vitata  roiis. 

••Student." — For  Homer  "Keep's  Au- 
tenreith's  Homeric  Dictionary  (Harper's)" 
is  highly  spoken  of.  There  is  a  second 
edition.  For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
various  Latin  metres,  see  the  section  on 
Prosody  in  Chase's  Latin  Grammar  (Phila- 
delphia: Eldridge  Bro.,  1882). 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars 
contain  much  matter  interesting  to  students 
of  classics. 

The  article  on  • '  The  Latin  Language  "  in 
Vol.  XIV  of  the  new  edition  of  "the  Ency- 
clopsedia  Britannica "  by  Prof.  Wilkins, 
Owen's  College,  Manchester,  is  full  of  inter- 
est to  the  classical  scholar. 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  in  Ontario  for 
classical  teachers  to  make  some  united  effort 
in  introducing  generally  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin  in  use  in  Cicero's  time  as  now 
determined  by  acknowledged  authorities? 
Are  the  obstacles  to  this  desirable  object 
insurmountable  ? 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS.  1882. 

Senior  Matriculation  and  First 
Examination. 

GREEK. 

Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 
Translate  Herodotus,  VII.,  c.  223. 

I.    Parse  eirearoATO,  ano\kvfj.ivov,  iirtarifieyoi, 
ficAAoKTa. 


2.  Describe  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
give  an  account  of  the  battle. 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  He- 
rodotus. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  A«ff  t?  tipoy-ivy]  ? 
Translate   Homer,  Iliad,  XII.,  vv.  440- 

456. 

1.  rarse  aavLBotv,  <f>ep€,  aetpas,  elpvvro,  apa- 
pvi'a?. 

2.  Give  the  ordinary  prose  forms  of  the 

words  oua<rt,  Kpoavaoiv,  pr\i&Lio<;,  6\^es,  KKr{i<;. 

3.  JJerive  ^poTOi,  St/cAifia?,  ox^es,  TTOt/xjji/,  voko;. 

4.  Scan  line  449. 

5.  Translate  with  brief  notes: 

{a)  Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Ho- 
merus. 

{b)  Ennius  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter 
Homerus. 

{c)  Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat 
Homerus. 

{d)  Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprehendis 
Homero  ? 

{e)  Nee  sic  incipies  ut  scriptor  cyclicus 
obim. 

LATIN. 

Examiner— J.  Fletcher,  M.  A. 

I. 

Translate  : 

Cum  verbis  extollentes  gloriam  virtutemque 
populi  Romani  ac  magnitudinem  imperii 
petissent,  ne  Poeno  bellum  Italiae  inferenti 
per  agros  urbesque  suas  transitum  darent, 
tantus  cum  fremitu  risus  dicitur  ortus,  ut  vix 
a  magistratibus  majoribusque  natu  juventus 
sedaretur :  adeo  stolida  impudensque  postu- 
latio  visa  est,  censere,  ne  in  Italiam  transmit- 
tant  Galli  bellum,  ipsos  id  advertere  in  se, 
agrosque  suos  pro  alienis  populandos  objicere. 
Sedato  tandem  fremitu  responsum  legatis  est, 
"  neque  Romanorum  in  se  meritum  esse  neque 
Carthaginiensium  injuriam,  ob  quae  aut  pro 
Romanis  aut  adversus  Poenos  sumant  arma  : 
contra  ea  audire  sese,  gentis  suae  homines 
agro  finibusque  Italiae  pelli  a  populo  Romano 
stipendiumque  pendere  et  cetera  indigna 
pati."  Eadem  ferme  in  ceteris  Galliae 
conciliis  dicta  auditaque,  nee  hospitale  quic- 
quam  pacatumve  satis  prius  auditum  quam 
Massiliam  venere. — Livy^  B.  XXI. 
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1.  Parse  ortus^  sumant,pendere^  pati. 

2.  Explain  the  syntax  of  petissenty  natu^ 
censere,  Massiliam. 

3.  Distinguish y«z'^«/«j  dsid^juventas  ;  pen- 
dtre  and  pendere. 


II. 


Translate : 


^neas,  primique  duces,  et  pulcher  liilus, 
Corpora  sub  ramis  deponunt  arboris  altae ; 
Instituuntque  dapes,  et  adorea  liba  per  her- 

bam 
Subjiciunt  epulis  (sic  Jupiter  ille  monebat), 
Et  Cereale  solum  pomis  agrestibus  augent. 
Consumptis  hie  forte  aliis,  ut  vertere  morsus 
Exiguam  in  Cererem  penuria  adegit  edendi, 
Et  violare  manu  malisque  audacibus  orbem 
Fatalis  ciusti,  patulis  nee  parcere  quadris: 
•'  Heus  !  etiam  mensas  consumimus?"  inquit 

lulus, 
Nee  plura,  alludens.     Ea  vox  audita  laborum 
Prima  tulit  iinem  ;   primamque  loquentis  ab 

ore 
Eripuit  pater,  ac,  stupefactus  numine,  pressit. 
Continue  :   "  Salve,  fatis  mihi  debita  tellus  ; 
Vosque,"  ait,  "  o  fidi  Trojae  salvete  Penates. 
Hie  domus,  haec,  patria  est.      Genitor  mihi 

talia  (namque 
Nunc  repeto)   Anchises  fatorum  arcana  re- 

liquit— "  —Virgil yEneid,  B.  VII. 

1.  Parse  augent,  vertere,  adegit,  edendi, 
parcere. 

2.  Change  into  oratio  obliqua  from  Salve 
to  the  end  of  the  extract. 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  Virgil's  life. 

III. 
Translate  : 

Ille  potens  sui 
Lsetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse,  "  Vixi  :  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato, 
Vel  sole  puro  ;  non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcunque  retro  est,  efficit,  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet, 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit. 
Fortuna  ssevo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax 
Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem  ;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quas  dedit  et  mea 
Virtute  me  involvo  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero — " 

—Horace,  Odes,  B.  III. 

I.  Parse  sui,  deget,  vixi,  diffinget,  reddet, 
vexit. 


2.  Derive  occupato,  irritum,  tnfectum. 

3.  Give  a  scale  of  the  metre. 

Senior  Matriculation. 
LATIN — HONORS. 

Examiner —J.  Fletcher,  M.A. 

I. 
Translate : 

Is  pavor  perculit  Romanes ;  auxitque 
pavorem  consulis  vulnus,  periculumque  inter- 
cursu  tum  primum  pubescentis  fili  propulsa- 
tum.  Hie  erat  juvenis  penes  quem  perfecti 
hujusce  belli  laus  est,  Africanus  ob  egregiam 
victoriam  de  Plannibale  Poenisque  appellatus. 
Fuga  tamen  effusa  jaculatorum  maxime  fuit, 
quos  primos  Numidae  invaserunt :  alius 
confertus  equitatus  c<>nsulem  in  medium 
acceptum,  non  armis  modo,  sed  etiam  cor- 
poribus  suis  protegens,  in  castra  nusquam 
trepide  neque  effuse  cedendo  reduxit.  Ser- 
vati  consulis  decus  Coelius  ad  servum  natione 
Ligurem  delegat  :  malim  equidem  de  filio 
verum  esse,  quod  et  plures  tradidere  auctores, 
et  famo  obtinuit.  — Livy,  B.  XXI. 

1.  Yzx%Q perculit,  auxit,  confertus,  delegat, 
malim. 

2.  Write  notes  on  Africanus,  CceliuSf 
Ligurem. 

3.  Servati  consulis  decus.  Explain  and 
illustrate  the  difference  between  Latin  and 
English  idiom  in  the  use  of  verbal  nouns. 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  career  of  Hannibal 
down  to  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

II. 

Translate : 

Ubi  hoc  quaestori  Caecilio,  viro  optimo  et 
homini  aequissimo,  nuntiatum  est,  vocari  ad 
se  Agonidem  jubet :  judicium  dat  statim : 
Si  paret  eam  se  et  sua  Veneris  esse  dixisse. 
Judicant  recuperatores  id,  quod  necesse  erat : 
neque  enim  erat  cuiquam  dubium  quin  ilia 
dixisset.  Iste  in  possessionem  bonorum 
mulieris  intrat  :  ipsam  veneri  in  servitutem 
adjudicat :  deinde  bona  vendit :  pecuniam 
redigit.  Ilia  dum  pauca  mancipia  Veneris 
nomine  ac  religione  retinere  vult,  fortunas 
omnes    libertatemque    suam    istius    injuria 
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perdidit.  Lilybaeum  Verres  venit  postea : 
rem  cognoscit  :  factum  improbat :  cogit 
quaestorem  suum  pecuniam,  quam  ex  Agoni- 
dis  bonis  redegisset,  earn  mulieri  omnem 
adnumerare  et  reddere.  Est  adhuc,  id  quod 
vos  omnes  admirari  video,  non  Verres,  sed 
Q.  Mucins.  Quid  enim  facere  potuit  elegan- 
tius  ad  hominum  existimationem,  aequius  ad 
levandam  mulieris  calamitatem,  vehementius 
ad  quaestoris  libidinem  coercendam  ?  Summe 
haec  omnia  mihi  videntur  esse  laudanda. 
Sed  repente  e  vestigio  ex  homine  tamquam 
aliquo  Circaeo  poculo  factus  est  Verres  : 
redit  ad  se  atque  ad  mores  suos.  Nam  ex 
ilia  pecunia  magnam  partem  ad  se  vertit, 
mulieri  reddidit  quantuium  visum  est. 

— Cicero,  In  Caecilium. 

1.  Write  short  notes  on  quaestori^  recuper- 
ator es,  Lilybaeum ^  Mucins. 

2.  Circaeo  poculo.     Explain. 

3.  Explain  the  following  legal  terms  :  pos- 
tulatio,  nominis  delatio,  subscription  divinatio. 


III. 


Translate : 


Sin  ad   bella  magis  studium   turmasque 

feroces, 
Aut  Alphea  rotis  praelabi  flumina  Pisae, 
Et  Jovis  in  luco  currus  agitare  volantes  ; 
Primus   equi   labor   est  animos  atque  arma 

videre 
Bellantum,  lituosque  pati,  tractuque  gemen- 

tem 
Ferre  rotam,  et  stabulo  frenos  audire  sonan- 

tes; 
Turn   magis  atque   magis   blandis    gaudere 

magistri 
Laudibus,  et  plausae  sonitem  cervicis  amare. 
Atque  haec  jam  primo  depulsus  ab  ubere 

matris 
Audeat,  inque  vicem  det  moUibus  ora  capis- 

tris 
Invalidus,  etiamque  tremens,  etiam  inscius 

aevi. 
At     tribus    exactis,    ubi    quarta    accesserit 

aestas, 
Carpere    mox  gyrum  incipiat,   gradibusque 

sonare 
Compositis,  sinuetque  alterna  volumina  cru- 

rum, 
Sitque  laboranti  similis ;  tum  cursibus  auras, 
Tum  vocet,  ac  per  aperta  volans,  ceu  liber 

habenis, 
i^quora,  vix  summa  vestigia  ponat  arena. 
—  Virzil,  Georgicsy  B.  III. 


1.  Explain  the  allusion  in  Alphea,  Pisae, 
Jovis  in  luco. 

2.  Give  the  exact  force  of  mollibus,  labor- 
anti similis. 

3.  Inscius  aevi.  What  difterent  interpre- 
tations? 

4.  Discuss  briefly  the  style  of  the  Georgics, 
illustrating  from  the  Third  Book. 

IV. 

Translate  : 

Falso  queritur  de  natura  sua  genus  human- 
um,  quod,  imbecilla  atque  aevi  brevis,  forte 
potius  quam  virtute  regatur.  Nam  contra 
reputando  neque  majus  aliud  neque  prae- 
stabilius  invenias,  magisque  naturae  industri- 
am  hominum  quam  vim  aut  tempus  deesse. 
Sed  dux  atque  imperator  vitae  mortalium 
animus  est,  qui,  ubi  ad  gloriam  virtutis  via 
grassatur,  abunde  pollens  potensque  et  clarus 
est,  neque  fortuna  eget,  quippe  probitatem, 
industriam  aliasque  artis  bonas  neque  dare 
neque  eripere  cuiquam  potest.  Sin  captus 
pravis  cupidinibus  ad  inertiam  et  voluptatis 
corporis  pessum  datus  est,  perniciosa  lubidine 
paullisper  usus,  ubi  per  socordiam  vires, 
tempus,  ingenium  diffluxere,  naturae  infirmi- 
tas  accusatur;  suam  quisque  culpam  actores 
ad  negotia  transferunt.  Quod  si  hominibus 
bonarum  rerum  tanta  cura  esset,  quanto 
studio  aliena  ac  nihil  profutura  multumque 
etiam  periculosa  petunt ;  neque  regerentur 
magis  quam  regerent  casus,  et  eo  magnitu- 
dinis  procederent,  ubi  pro  mortalibus  gloria 
seterni  fierent. — Sallust,  Jugurtha. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Modems, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

Answers  to  the  questions  received  by  the 
Editor  of  this  Department  of  The  Month- 
ly, from  want  of  space,  are  held  over  until 
next  issue. 
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FRENCH. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS.    1882. 

Intermediate. 

Answered  by  Mamie  E.  Huddlestone, 

St.  Catharines. 

I. 

I.  General  Rule :  The  feminine  of  adjec- 
tives is  formed  by  adding  e  mute  to  the 
masculine  singular. 

(i)  Adjectives  ending  in  e  mute  remain  the 
same  for  the  feminine — Le  jeune  fils,  La 
jeune  fiUe. 

(2)  Adjectives  ending  in  /,  change  /  into 
ve  for  the  feminine — Vif,  vive. 

(3)  Adjectives  ending  in  x  change  x  into 
se  for  the  feminine — Heureux,  heureuse. 

(4)  Adjectives  ending  in  el,  eil,  ten,  on 
and  et  double  the  final  consonant,  and  add 
e  mute — Bon,  bonne. 

(5)  Adjectives  ending  in  eur,  formed  from 
a  present  participle  by  changing  ant  into 
eur,  make  euse  for  the  feminine — Trompeur, 
trompeuse. 

(6)  Adjectives  ending  in  etir,  not  derived 
from  verbs,  and  conveying  an  idea  oi  opposi- 
tion or  comparison  follow  the  general  rule, 
and  add  e  mute — Mineur,  mineure. 

1\.  On  dit  qu'il  est  riche — They  say  he  is 
rich. 

On  pense  que  nous  aurons  bient6t  la  paix 
— It  is  thought  that  we  shall  soon  have 
peace. 

V  is  used  before  on  after  the  words  et,  si, 
oh,  que,  qui,  and  quoi;  but  if  on  is  followed  by 
le,  la  or  les,  we  do  not  use  /'. 

III.  If  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  a 
pronoun  it  is  placed  after  the  verb,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  hyphen.  Is  she  gone? 
Est-elle  allee? 

(i)  When  the  third  person  singular  ends 
in  a  vowel  t  is  inserted  between  the  verb  and 
pronoun — A-t-elle  ? 

(2)  When  the  verb  used  interrogatively 
ends  with  a  mute  e  in  the  first  person  singu- 
lar, that  e  takes  an  acute  accent — Chante-je? 

(3)  When   the  first  person  singular  of  a 


verb  used  interrogatively  is  a  monysyllable, 
instead  of  the  usual  form,  est-ce  que  is  used, 
followed  by  the  nominative  pronoun  and  the 
verb — Est-ce  que  je  vends? 

(4)  When  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  a 
noun,  it  is  placed  first  in  the  sentence,  and  a 
pronoun  corresponding  in  person  and  number 
is  placed  after  the  verb— Vos  soeurs  chantent- 
elles? 

IV.    Y  avoir. 

Ind.  present II  y  a. 

Pret.  indef II  y  a  eu. 

Ind.  imperfect II  y  avait. 

Pluperfect II  y  avait  eu. 

Ind.  pret.  def II  y  eut. 

Pret.  ant II  y  eut  eu. 

Ind.  fut.  Abs  ....  II  y  aura. 
Fut.  ant II  y  aura  eu. 

Falloir. 

Subj.  present Qu'il  faille. 

Pret Qu'il  ait  fallu. 

Subj.  Imperf. ....  Qu'il  fallAt. 
Pluperf Qu'il  eut  fallu. 

Ouvrir,  ouvrant,  ouvert,  J'ouvre,  J'ouvris. 

Tenir,  tenant,  tenu,  Je  tiens,  Je  tins. 

Naitre,  naissant,  ne,  Je  nais,  Ja  naquis. 

Croire,  croyant,  cru,  Je  crois,  Je  crus. 

Dire,  disant,  dit,  Je  dis,  Je  dis. 

V.  (i)  When  the  adjective  ends  in  a  vowel 
in  the  masculine,  the  adverb  is  formed  by^ 
adding  vient — Sage,  sagement. 

(2)  When  the  adjective  ends  with  a  con- 
sonant in  the  masculine,  the  adverb  is  formed 
by  adding  ment  to  the  feminine — Heureux, 
heureusement. 

(3)  Adverbs  are  [^ formed  from  adjectives 
ending  in  ant  or  ent,  by  changing  ant  into 
amment,  and  ent  into  emment. 

Constant — constamment. 
Eloquent — eloquemment. 

Sing.  Plural. 

VI.  Chef-lieu,  chefs-lieux  ;  county  town. 

H6lel-Dieu,  H6tels-Dieu  ;  a  name  given 
to  the  principal  hospital  of  several 
towns  in  France. 

Chef-d'oeuvre,  chefs-d'oeuvre ;  master- 
piece. 

Coq-a-l'ane,  coqs-a-l'ane  ;  nonsensical 
story. 

Contre-coup,  contre-coups ;  counter- 
blow. 

Passe-partout,  passes-partout ;  pass  key. 
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VII.  7,  thou,  he,  they  {m),  are  translated 
mot,  tot,  lui,  eux  : — 

(1)  When  used  as  the  answer  to  a  question. 

(2)  When  joined  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  by 
a  conjunction,  or  when  a  verb  has  two  or 
more  pronouns  for  subjects. 

(3)  When  they  come  after  a  comparative. 
{4)  When  followed  by  the  relatives   qui, 

que,  the  adjective  seul,  or  a  present  participle. 

(5)  When  marking  opposition  or  distinc- 
tion, or  when  pointing  out  the  part  taken  in 
an  action  by  different  persons. 

(6)  When  coming  after  any  part  of  the 
verb  Hre,  used  with  ce. 

VIII.  The  subjunctive  is  used  : — 

(i)  After  verbs  expressing  doubt,  fear,  sur- 
prise, admiration,  will,  wish,  desire,  consent, 
or  command. 

(2)  After  an  interrogation,  and  after  a  verb 
accompanied  by  a  negation. 

(3)  After  impersonal  verbs,  or  those  used 
impersonally. 

(4)  After  the  relative  pronouns  qui,  que, 
dont,  etc.,  when  they  are  preceded  hy  peu,  or 
by  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  relative  de- 
gree. 

(5)  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  after  the 
relative  pronouns  qui,  que,  dont,  etc.,  when 
we  wish  to  express  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

(6)  Also  after  quel,  que,  quelque . . .  .que, 
qui,  quoi. 

IX.  {a)  Avec  qui  demeurez-vous  ? 

[b)  II  y  a  en  France  quatre-vingt  six  chefs- 
lieux  de  department. 

(f )  Ce  que  je  crains,  c'est  de  vous  deplaire. 

[d)  Ni  I'un  ni  I'autre  n'obtiendra  la  prix. 

{e)  Tout  beau,  Monsieur,  parlez  de  lui 
avec  plus  de  respect. 

X.  Louis  neuf  se  montra  un  prince  destine 
k  reformer  I'Europe,  si  I'Europe  pouvait  6tre 
reformee  ;  ^  rend  re  la  France  triomphante  et 
bien  gouvemee  et  \  etre  dans  toutes  les  choses, 
le  modele  des  hommes.  Sa  piete,  qui  etait 
celle  d'un  anachorete,  ne  le  priva  pas  de 
quelque  vertu  de  roi.  II  savait  accorder  la 
politique  profonde  avec  la  justice  stricte,  et 
peut-etre  est-il  le  seul  souverain  qui  merite 
cette  louange. 

II. 
(a)  What  am  I  going  to  do,  pray,  among 
30 


these  bold  financial  speculators  1  A  poor 
sparrow  born  beneath  the  eaves,  I  would 
always  be  in  dread  of  the  enemy  concealed 
in  the  dark  corner ;  a  prudent  worker,  I 
would  be  thinking  of  the  luxury  of  my  neigh- 
bour which  had  so  suddenly  disappeared  ; 
timid  observer,  I  would  be  recalling  the 
flowers  slowly  raised  by  the  old  soldier,  or 
the  shop  ruined  from  having  changed  mas- 
ters !  Away  from  me  be  the  feasts  above 
which  hangs  the  sword  of  Damocles,  I  am  a 
country  rat ;  I  mean  to  eat  my  nuts  and 
bacon  seasoned  with  security. 

(i)  Craindrais,  a  verb,  irregular,  4th  conj.; 
Cond.  mood,  present  tense,  ist  pers.  sing. 
Craindre,  craignant,  craint,  je  crains,  je 
craignis. 

(2)  Loin  de  moi  soient  les  festins. 

(3)  Damocles,  a  courtier  of  Dionysius,  was 
always  enjoying  his  master's  happiness.  The 
latter  invited  him  to  dinner,  robed  and  treated 
him  like  a  prince,  but  had  a  sword  suspended 
by  a  single  horse-hair  placed  over  his  head, 
in  order  to  show  him  what  a  ruler's  happi- 
ness was. 

An  allusion  to  La  Fontaine's  "  Le  Rat  de 
ville  et  le  Rat  de  Champs." 

{b)  Intoxicated  by  the  fresh  air,  by  the 
penetrating  perfume  of  the  flowing  sap,  by 
the  fragrance  of  the  honey-suckle,  he  would 
walk  on  until  hunger  and  fatigue  made  them- 
selves felt.  Then  he  would  sit  down  by  the 
border  of  a  thicket  or  of  a  brook ;  water- 
cresses,  wild  straw-berries,  black-berries,  by 
turns,  would  furnish  him  with  a  rustic  feast ; 
he  would  gather  a  few  plants,  read  a  few 
pages  of  Florian,  then  just  come  into  vogue, 
of  Gessner,  who  had  just  been  translated,  or 
of  Jean -Jacques,  of  whom  he  possessed  three 
odd  volumes.  The  day  would  be  passed  in 
alternations  of  activity  and  rest,  of  search  and 
of  reveries,  until  the  sun,  by  its  decline, 
warned  him  to  retrace  his  way  to  the  great 
city,  where  he  would  arrive,  his  feet  bruised 
and  dusty,  but  his  heart  cheered  for  a  whole 
week. 

(i)  Lisait  quelques  pages,  means  read  a 
few  pages. 

Lisait  des  pages,  means  read  some  pages — 
many  or  few. 
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{2)  Venait  d'itre — Had  just  been. 
Venait  a  Hre — Happened  to  be. 

(3)  AvertU — A  verb,  regular,  2nd  conj., 
subj.  mood,  imper.  lense,  3rd  sing.,  agreeing 
with  its  subject,  soldi. 

(4)  Florian,  a  French  writer  and  poet, 
born  in  1755,  died  in  1794.  As  a  writer  of 
fables,  he  ranks  after  La  Fontaine. 

Gessner,  a  writer  and  artist,  born  at  Zurich 
1730,  died  in  1787.  Chief  works  are  his 
*•  Idyls  "  and  a  poem,  "The  death  of  Abel.' 

'yean-jfacques  Rottsseau,  born  at  Genera  in 
1 7 12,  died  near  Paris  in  1778.  Came  to 
England  in  1766,  to  escape  persecution, 
caused  by  his  '■'■  Ernihy 

The  grasshopper,  having  sung  all  the  sum- 
mer, found  herself  entirely  destitute  when 
winter  (north  wind)  came,  not  a  single  little 
piece  of  fly  or  of  grub.  She  went  and  cried 
famine  at  the  house  of  her  neighbour,  the  ant, 
praying  her  to  give  her  some  grain  to  live  on 
until  the  new  season.  "  On  the  honor  of  an 
animal,  I  will  pay  you,"  said  she,  "before 
August,  both  interest  and  principal."    The 


ant  is  not  a  lender;  this  is  her  least  fault. ^ 
*•  What  were  you  doing  in  the  warm  weath- 
er?" said  she  to  this  borrower. — "Night  and 
day,  to  all  comers,  I  was  singing ;  do  not  be 
angry." — "You  were  singing;  I  am  very 
glad  of  it.     Well,  dance  now." 

(i)  Depourvue,  a  past  participle  feminine, 
agreeing  with  se^  from  depourvoir,  depour- 
voyant,  depourvu. 

Venucy  a  past  participle  feminine,  agree- 
ing with  bise^  from  venir,  venant,  venu,  je 
viens,  je  vins, 

Foiy  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gender,  objec- 
tive case,  governed  by  sur,  understood  (sur 
la)  foi. 

Deplaise,  the  third  person  singular,  present 
subjunctive,  agreeing  with  (il)  from  deplaise, 
deplaisant,  deplu. 

(2)  Petit,  moindre,  le  moindre,  or  plus 
petit,  le  plus  petit. 

Chaudy  plus  chaud,  le  plus  chaud. 
Pel  it,  moindre,  le  moindre. 

(3)  T^^  ^^i^  fo^i  (^^^^1  equals  Je  suis  fort 
aise  que  vous  chantiez. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 
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NORTH  HASTINGS  UNIFORM  PRO- 
MOTION EXAMINATIONS. 

{Continued  from  page  jgg.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  North  Amer- 
ica, locating  Belleville,  Winnipeg,  Sable, 
Montreal,  Chicago,  Mackenzie,  Canso,  Van- 
couver, James  Bay,  Hayti,  Nelson,  Nica- 
ragua. 

II.  Name  the  counties  of  Ontario  border- 
ing on  Lake  Erie;  name  also  the  county 
town  of  each  of  these  counties. 

III.  Name  the  chief  rivers  flowing  into 
the  North  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

IV.  In  sailing  from  Gibraltar  to  Ceylon 
via  Malta,  near  what  important  places  would 
you  pass? 


V.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  England, 
Italy,  Spain,  Canada,  and  China? 

VI.  Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
of  Asia. 

VII.  Compare  the  climate  of  Madoc  with 
that  of  Ireland,  noting  distinctly  the  points 
of  difference.  Give  reasons  for  these  differ- 
ences. 

VIII.  In  going  by  rail  from  Stirling  to 
Toronto,  through  what  towns  and  villages 
would  you  pass  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

One  hundred  marks  to  count  a  full  Paper. 
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I.  Analyze,  according  to  the  plan  given 
above,  the  following  sentences  : — 

(i.)  The  moon  threw  its  silvery  light  upon 
the  rippling  ivaters  of  the  lake. 

(ii.)  Out  steps  zuith  cautious  foot  and  slow, 
And  quick,  keen  glances  to  and  fro, 
The  outlaw. 

II.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  above. 

III.  Define  accurately :  relative  pronoun, 
common  noun,  transitive  verb,  nouns  in  ap- 
position, case,  and  analysis. 

IV.  Write  the  plural  of  gas,  tax,  money, 
society;  the  possessive  plural  of  sheep, 
oxen,  potato,  aunt;  the  comparative  and 
superlative  of  sweet,  sweetly,  late,  evil, 
plentiful,  happy. 

V.  Correct  the  following  where  necessary  : 
(i.)  The  ladies  is  sewing. 

(ii.)  The  ladie's  sewing-society  has  met. 
(iii. )  He  saw  five  deers'  bones, 
(iv. )  John  and  James  has  gone. 

(v.)  Jane  is  the  tallest  of  the  two. 
(vi.)  Two  villages  has  been  built, 
(vii.)  I  aint  well  to-day. 

VI.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  subject 
is  modified  by  an  adjective  or  adjectives], 
by  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case,  and  by  an 
adjective  phrase  :  and  in  which  the  predicate 
is  completed  by  an  object,  and  by  an  ad- 
verbial phrase. 

LITERATURE. 

I.  Write  the  following  passages,  using  in- 
stead of  the  words  and  phrases  in  italics 
other  words  or  phrases  which  will  not  change 
the  meaning : — 

(i.)  This  place  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy 
of  more  recent  occurrence. 

(ii.)  Through  vigorous  exertion  they  might 
reach  the  bank  perilously  near  the  fall. 

(iii.)  Hast  thou  witnessed  the  angels'  bright 
employ  ? 

(iv. )  They  are  dredfully  superstitious. 

(v.)  The  intelligence  was  received  with 
amazement  and  horror. 

(vi.)  The  crashing  of  the  fragments  rivals 
the  noise  of  the  falls. 

(vii.)  Their  stupidity  rendered  it  of  no 
avail. 

(viii.)  England  had  long  regarded  her  naval 
supremacy  as  indisputable. 


II.  Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
following : — 

(i.)  The  pleasures  were  far  from  exciting, 
(ii.)  He  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
(iii.)  One  of  the  most  stirring  episodes, 
(iv.)  I  was  credibly  informed, 
(v.)  And  yet  his  chiefest  comeliness  is  his 
sweet  and  serious  air. 

(vi.)  There  are  teachings  on  earth,  and 
sky,  and  air. 

III.  Who  is  called  [lesson  on  the  Battle  of 
Queenston  Heights]  the  "hero  of  Upper 
Canada  ?  " 

IV.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  following : 
— The  Six  Nations,  William  Penn,  Montreal, 
Sir  John  Moore,  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
Pontiac. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Full  work  required.  Full  marks  to  be 
given  for  correct  solutions  only.  If  the  an- 
swer be  nearly  correct  and  the  method  quite 
correct,  from  lo  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value 
may  be  given.  In  marking,  neatness  of  ar- 
rangement, etc.,  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. One  hundred  marks  to  count  a  ful 
Paper. 

I.  Define  multiple,  H.  C.  F.,  improper 
fraction,   abstract  number,    vulgar   fraction. 

II.  A  farm  contains  127  acres,  142  sq. 
rods,  19  sq.  yards.  Of  this,  19  acres,  158 
sq.  rods,  4  sq.  feet  are  not  cleared.  The 
remainder  is  divided  into  fields  each  contain- 
ing 8  acres,  29  sq.  yards.  How  many  fields 
are  there? 

III.  Make  out  neatly  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing:— James  Hubbel  bought  of  James  Why- 
tock, 

41  lbs.  oats,  at  50  cts.  per  bushel, 
65  lbs.  rye,  at  92  cts.  per  bushel, 
9  lbs.  7  oz.  meat,  at  ii  cts.  per  lb., 
47  eggs,  at  13  cts.  per  doz., 
149  ft.  of  lumber,  at  $9. 50  per  looo  ft. 

IV.  From  what  number  must  we  take 
3*+ii-2i  +  4A  to  leave  7f  +  il+6  +  H? 

V.  A  farmer  divides  a  farm  of  480  acres 
among  his  three  sons,  John,  James,  and 
Henry.  To  James  he  gives  twice  as  much 
as  to  John,  and  to  Henry  half  as  much  again 
as  James  gets.    How  much  does  each  get  ? 

VI.  A  can  dig  4  rods  of  ditch  in  a  day,  B 
can  dig  8  rods,  and  C  can  dig  6  rods ;  what 
must  be  the  length  of  the  shortest  ditch  that 
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will  furnish  exact  days'  labour  either  for  each 
working  alone,  or  for  all  working  together  ? 
VII.  If  wine  is  bought  at  $450  a  pipe, 
and  sold  at  $10.50  for  a  dozen  bottles,  a 
gallon  filling  six  bottles,  what  is  lost  or 
gained,  the  expense  of  bottles  being  55  cents 
a  dozen?    [A  pipe  contains  126  gallons.] 

Entrance  to  Senior  Fourth  Class. 

LITERATURE. 

One  hundred  marks  to  count  a  full  Paper. 

I.  Write  the  following  extracts,  substitut- 
ing for  the  words  in  italics  other  words  or 
phrases  which  will  make  sense  : — 

(i.)  With  "London"  blazoned  on  the  boot. 

(ii.)  Some  years  ago  a  warehouseman  in 
Manchester,  England,  published  a  scurrilous 
pamphlet^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  hold 
up  the  house  of  Grant  Brothers  to  ridicule. 

(iii.)  The  brothers  held  an  acceptance  of 
his  which  had  been  endorsed  by  the  drawer. 

(iv.)  The  Spaniards  could  scarcely  believe 
their  senses ;  it  seemed  more  like  a  splendid 
insion  than  reality ;  Montezuma  appropriated 
to  their  use  magnificent  accommodations. 

(v.)  Meat  is  the  staff  of  life. 

(vi.)  With  reverence  meet. 

(vii.)  Where  the  light  of  Phoebus  travels 
bright  the  world  o'er. 

II.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Buc- 
caneers, General  Brock,  Tecumseh,  Mrs. 
Moodie,  Mrs.  Traill,  Lord  Elgin,  John 
Cabot. 

III.  What  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
italicized  extract  from  the  "  Song  of  the  Emi- 
grants in  Bermuda?" — "He  lands  us  safe 
from  the  prelate's  rage.^* 

IV.  *•  Which  seemed  to  him  who  dwelt  ijt 
Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake.^^  Who  is 
meant  ?    Explain  the  allusion. 

V.  I  was  *Uhe  Hansard''^  of  my  own 
speech.     Explain  the  passage. 

VI.  What  is  meant  by  a  coffer  dam,  and 
by  internal  communication  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

One  hundred  marks  to  count  a  full  Paper. 

I.  Analyze  fully  the  following  stanza : — 

His. hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long^ 

His  face  is  like  the  tan : 


His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat : 

He  earns  whatever  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

II.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  stanza 
given  above,  and  in  the  following  passages : 

(i.)  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
amples. 

(ii.)  The  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls. 
You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

III.  Define  simple  sentence,  compound 
sentence,  complex  sentence,  phrase,  analysis 
and  parsing. 

IV.  Write  the  second  singular  of  the  verb 
run  in  each  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative 
mood. 

V.  Correct  any  mistakes  that  occur  in 
these  sentences,  and  give  reasons  for  your 
corrections : — 

(i.)  He  has  came  to  school  lately, 
(ii.)  Who  are  you  looking  for  ? 
(iii.)  He  did  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
(iv.)  That  house  there  ought  to  be  painted, 
(v.)  My  sister  has  went  to  Marmora, 
(vi.)  Beef  is  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  which  is 
usually  salted. 

COMPOSITION   AND   WRITING. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  will  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship.  Value 
of  Writing,  50  marks. 

I.  Combine  the  following  statements  into 
one  simple  sentence : — 

The  boy  wrote.  He  was  a  good  boy. 
He  wrote  a  letter.  He  wrote  to  his 
father.  He  wrote  from  school.  He  wrote 
on  his  birthday.  It  was  a  long  letter.  He 
wrote  it  early  in  the  morning.  He  wrote  it 
before  breakfast. 

II.  Combine  the  following  statements  into 
one  complex  sentence: — 

A  frog  had  seen  an  ox.  She  wanted  to 
make  herself  as  big  as  he.  She  attempted  it. 
She  burst  asunder. 

III.  Combine  the  following  simple  sen- 
tences so  as  to  form  a  connected  narrative 
composed  of  not  more  than  four  sentences : — 

An  old  man  was  on  the  point  of  death. 
He  called  his  sons  to  his  bedside.  He 
ordered  them  to  break  a  bundle  of  arrows. 
The  young  men  were  strong.     They  could 
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■not  break  the  bundle.  He  took  it  in  his 
turn.  He  untied  it.  He  easily  broke  each 
arrow  singly.  He  then  turned  towards 
his  sons.  He  said  to  them.  Mark  the 
effect  of  union.  United,  like  a  bundle,  you 
will  be  invincible.  Divided  you  will  be 
broken  like  reeds. 

IV.  John  Mann  owes  William  Graham 
twenty-five  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  and  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1882  he  pays  the  debt  in 
full.     Write  a  receipt. 

Milne  and  Clute,  Stirling,  sell,  on  June 
29th,  1882,  to  Michael  Moran,  10  lbs. 
tobacco  at  50  cents,  8  lbs  tea  at  44  cents,  12 
lbs.  sugar  at  ii  cents,  and  29  lbs  wrought 
nails  at  9  cents.     Make  out  an  account. 

HISTORY. 

I.  In  what  respects  do  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  differ 
from  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ontario? 

II.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  siege  of 
Quebec  in  1775-76. 

III.  What  causes  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
following  Acts : — Quebec  Act,  Constitutional 
Act,  Confederation  Act?  Mention  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  each. 

IV.  Explain  sheriff,  reeve,  warden,  pre- 
mier, mayor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

V.  Describe  briefly  the  American  War  of 
1812,  distinguishing  the  victories  won  by  the 
British. 

VI.  Mention  the  chief  events  of  public 
interest  that  occurred  in  Canada  between 
1830  and  1867. 


WEST   GREY   PROMOTION    EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 

REA.DING. 
Junior  II. 
P.  116— From  ♦•Christmas  Morning"  to 
•*•  by  our  heads."     P.  73— Things  to  be  kept 
in  mind — verses  1-3. 

Senior  II. 
P.    140— "Take   care"    said    Wolfe,    to 
"left  them  and   went   away."      P.    137 — 
Meddlesome  Matty — verses  2  and  3. 


Junior  III. 
P.    100 — Sagacity    of    the    Sheep — from 
beginning  to  "  she  stood  still."     P.  31 — The 
Miser   punished — from   beginning  to  "The 
Justice  will  decide  between  us." 

Senior  III. 
P.    195 — Loss    of    Schooner — ''Another 
great  wave "  to  ♦*  must  devour  them."     P. 
262 — My  Neighbour — verses  1-3. 

SPELLING. 
junior  III. 

P.  71— A  Ghost  Story— from  "The  men 
held  their  breath,"  to  "  knocked  my  hat  off." 

P.  131 — Lion  Hunting — from  "Suddenly 
the  appalling  "  to  "  a  runaway  web-spinner." 

Phrases  . — An  intelligent  scholar — A  sud- 
den squall — That  vicious  creature — An  im- 
mense army  corps — Such  a  pleasant  counten- 
ance— A  parallel  case — A  powerful  propel- 
lor — An  ingenious  invention. 

Additional  to  the  above  for  Senior  III. 

P.  245— From  "In  the  blockhouse"  to 
"gateway." 

Junior  II. 

Jealousy  of  Joseph.  Round  we  circle  in  a 
sphere.  Sure  enough  he  stood  at  Granny's 
door.  Laughed  at  all  her  naughty  ways. 
Smeared  with  crying.  O'er  the  summer's 
scented  clover.  P.  43 — "When  Jacob"  to 
the  end. 

Additional  for  Senior  II. 

Presence  of  mind.  Striking  out  lustily. 
The  deliberate  opinion  of  a  gray-headed  man. 
From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip.  Painting 
the  ceiling.  P.  146—"  So  the  two  armies  " 
to  "their  God." 

Two  marks  to  be  deducted  for  each  mistake 
in  spelling. 

Pronunciation,  distinctness,  pauses  and 
expression  to  be  considered  in  the  reading. 

ARITHMETIC. 

/unior  II. 

1.  Add  thirty-seven,  four  hundred  and 
nine,  six  thousand  and  fifty-eight.  XCVI' 
and  8. 

2.  Find    the  value    of   34567-849683  + 
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5968  +  946872-65432.     Write  your  answer 
in  words. 

3.  Find  the  difference  between  6843275  x 
7  and  78463952  X  9. 

4.  Brown  has  564  bushels  of  wheat,  387 
bushels  of  oats,  348  bushels  of  barley,  413 
bushels  of  rye  ;  how  many  more  bushels  of 
wheat  and  oats  has  he  than  of  barley  and 
rye? 

5.  A  boy  buys  23  books  at  8  cts.  a  piece, 
47  lead  pencils  at  5  cts.  each,  and  63  pens 
at  3  cts.  each.  Find  what  change  he  would 
get  back  out  of  a  $10  bill. 

Additional  for  Senior  II. 

6.  Multiply  seventy-eight  million  six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty,  by  eighty- 
six  thousand  and  ninety.  Divide  the  product 
by  583- 

7.  A  farmer  sells  240  bushels  of  wheat  at 
90c.  per  bushel,  18  tons  of  hay  at  $10  a  ton, 
and  180  bushels  of  barley  at  55c.  per  bushel ; 
with  part  of  the  proceeds  he  buys  56  lbs.  of 
sugar  at  9c.  a  lb.,  38  lbs.  tea  at  50c.  a  lb., 
75  yds.  cloth  at  $1.25  a  yard,  48  yards  factory 
cotton  at  I2C.  a  yard,  and  gets  money  for 
the  balance.     Find  how  much  money  he  got. 

Junior  III^  to  Senior  III. 

1.  The  divisor  is  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  one,  the  quotient  is  thirty- 
eight  trillion  four  hundred  and  sixty  billion 
four  million  four  hundred  and  eight,  and 
remainder  is  thirty-one.     Find  dividend. 

2.  By  what  number  must  the  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  of  8376  and  5684  be 
increased  so  that  the  result  may  be  exactly 
divisible  by  7859? 

3.  Find  the  least  number  which  divided 
by  675,  1050,  and  4368  will  leave  the  same 
remainder — 32. 

4.  Three  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  start  together 
from  the  same  place  to  walk  round  an  island 
60  miles  in  circumference ;  they  walk  in  the 
same  direction ;  A  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per 
hour,  B  at  4,  and  C  at  3.  In  what  time  will 
all  be  together  for  the  first  time  after  start- 
ing? 

5.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  1270374, 
and  half  of  one  of  them  is  3129.  What  is 
the  other  ? 


6.   Simplify — 

l  +  ii-i 


of 


206^ 


_67i 


7.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  4I,  and 
their  difference  is  7.%.     Find  the  number. 

8.  Find  the  amount  of  the  following : — 

12  yards  Scotch  Tweed  at  $2.85. 
16     "     Silk  at  $2.12^. 
50      •*     Broadcloth  at  $4.87^. 
\2\    "     Flannel  at  $0, 50. 

Senior  III.  to  IV. 

1.  The  L.  C.  M.  of  two  numbers  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  ninety- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen, 
their  G.  C.  M.  is  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  one  of  the  numbers  is  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seven.     Find  the  other. 

2.  A,  B,  and  C  agree  to  purchase  pigeons 
at  the  highest  price  each  that  will  allow  each 
to  invest  all  his  money  ;  A  has  45c.,  B  50c., 
and  C  75c.     How  many  can  each  purchase  ?■ 

3.  Simplify  : — 


1  + 


1  + 


+  i 


4.  How  many  pounds,  shillings,  etc.,  (ster- 
ling) are  there  in  $49.27 j^  ? 

5.  Bought  13  tons,  19  cwt,  3  qrs.,  23  Ibs.^ 
II  oz.  of  sugar  at  I2^c.  per  lb.  How  much 
did  I  spend  ? 

6.  B.  owns  T*x  o^  ^  ship,  and  sells  %  of  his 
share  for  $3,600,     What  is  the  ship  worth?" 

7.  Simplify — 

t  £\o   y.  6d.     13  lbs.   10  oz.  \ 
\;^lo   2s.   6d.     3  cwt.  3   qrs.  / 

1763  yds.  2  ft. 
I  mile  I  ft. 

8.  If  two  men  can  reap  a  field  in  6  hours,. 
and  one  of  them  can  do  it  in  10  hours,  how 
long  will  it  take  the  other  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

Junior  III.  to  Senior  III. 
I.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  in  this  sen-^ 
tence:    On  every  hillside,  I  saw  beautifuB 
fields  of  ripe  grain,  and  neat  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  pretty  gardens. 
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2.  Define:  noun,  adjective,  verb,  pronoun, 
preposition. 

3.  Parse  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pro- 
nouns in  the  following  sentences  : 

(a)  He  is  a  very  good  boy. 
{b)  He  gave  me  a  penny, 
(f)  We  are  dutiful  children. 
[d)  He  obeyed  his  teacher. 

4.  Divide  into  subject  and  predicate  : 
(a)  Great  are  the  works  of  God. 

(^)  With    many    kisses   she  greeted   her 
friends. 
(<:)  He  gave  him  to  his  uncle. 
{d)  We  came  from  London. 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following 
sentences  : 

(a)  Him  and  me  is  going  to  the  show. 

{p)  Them's  my  apples. 

(f)  Come  yere  John  ! 

{d)  The  pole  is  sixteen  foot  long. 

{e)  Is  you  going  to  school  to-morrow  ? 

(/)  My  boots  is  better  than  yourn. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  simple  sentences  on  the  dog,  the 
horse,  barley,  a  cold  day,  the  bright  sun, 
my  mother,  a  kind  teacher. 

2.  Complete  the  following  sentence  by 
supplying  a  noun  :  (a)  "  The  sails  on 
the  bay."  Complete  the  following  sentence 
by  supplying  a  verb  :    {b)    * '  The  warm  sun 

the  grain."  Complete  the  following 
sentence  by  supplying  an  adjective :  {c) 
"The  moon  looks  beautiful." 

3.  Arrange  these  words  so  as  to  make  a 
sentence  :  John — nest — field — eggs — large — 
a — hay — the — found — of — in. 

GRAMMAR. 

Senior  III.  to  IV. 

1.  Define  :  relative  pronoun,  interjection, 
transitive  verb,  irregular  verb,  regular  verb, 
personal  pronoun,  case,  gender,  number, 
voice. 

2.  Decline  the  pronouns  I,  he,  she,  it. 

3.  Compare  good,  rich,  square,  circular, 
bad,  happy,  excellent  immortal. 

4.  Parse  the  words  in  the  following  stanza  : 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 


5.  Analyse  the  above,  telling  the  kind  of 
sentences. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences  : 

(a)  Me  and  John  is  going  to  the  country. 
{]))  Is  you  the  boy  the  master  licked  yes- 
terday. 

{c)  Them  apples  is  splendid. 

\d)  This  book  is  her'n. 

(<?)  Set  down  and  tell  us  the  news. 

(/)  I  ai'nt  going  to  give  you  none. 

(^)  Take  them  books  out  a  your  bag. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Define  phrase,  syllable,  letter,  clause, 
sentence. 

2.  Complete,  using  phrases  :  (a)  He  came 

.     (b)  He  succeeded,     {c) 

the  snow  does  not  melt.      {d)  Come 
and  see  the  beautiful  flowers. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  describing 
the  place  where  you  live. 

4.  Write  a  simple  sentence  on  each  of  the 
following :  (a)  A  bad  boy ;  {b)  A  kind 
father  ;  {c)  The  ocean  ;  {d)  A  willing  girl ; 
(^)  An  honest  man. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Junior  II,  to  Senior  II. 

1.  What  is  a  bay?  a  county?  a  sea?  a 
cape?  a  river?  Tell  names  of  two  bays, 
countries,  etc. 

2.  What  is  an  island?  In  your  definition 
if  you  had  written  land  instead  of  water^  and 
water  instead  of  land^  of  what  would  it  be  a 
definition  then  ? 

3.  In  what  School  Section  is  your  school? 
What  Township  ?  What  part  of  the  Town- 
ship  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  post 
office  ?  How  is  your  Township  bounded  on 
theN.,E.,  S.,and  W.? 

4.  Draw  plan  of  the  school  house,  mark- 
ing on  it  the  door,  ante-rooms,  if  any,  the 
teacher's  desk,  the  stove,  and  the  N.,  E.,  S. 
and  W.  sides  or  ends. 

5.  Name  the  principal  things  that  are 
sold  by  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood. 

Junior  III. 
I.   {a)  Define :    Isthmus,  meridian,  equa- 
tor, parallel  of  latitude,  archipelago,  desert. 
{b)  Define   tropics,  name    them,    and    tell 
where  they  are  situated. 
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2.  Name  continents  in  order,  commencing 
with  the  smallest. 

3.  What  bodies  of  water  between  Ontario 
and  the  United  States  ? 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  the  County  of  Grey, 
showing  boundaries,  townships,  towns  and 
railroads. 

5.  What  and  where  are  Goderich,  Anti- 
costi,  Winnipeg,  Chicago,  Panama,  Hayti, 
Cape  Horn,  Baltic,  Japan,  Mediterranean, 
Athabaska  ? 

6.  What  is  the  capital  of  each  of  the 
following  :  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  British 
Columbia,  Mexico,  Prince  Edward  Island? 

7.  Name  principal  mountains  in  North 
America. 

8.  Locate  the  following  :  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, Labrador,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Red  Sea, 
Cape  St.  Roque,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  Lake  Nipissing,  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
Great  Bear  Lake,  Cabot  Head,  Orinoco. 

Senior  II.  to  [unior  III. 

1.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  each  of  the 
following  terms,  and  give  two  examples  of 
each :  peninsula,  bay,  cape,  strait,  isthmus, 
sea,  lake,  volcano. 

2.  (a)  Draw  a  map  of  your  Township. 
Show  how  it  is  bounded.  Mark  as  nearly  as 
you  can  the  position  of  your  school  house  on 
it  and  of  rivers  and  railroads  running  through 
it.  {b)  Which  concession  is  nearest  to  your 
school,  and  in  what  direction  does  it  run  ? 

3.  Name  the  principal  things  raised  and 
manufactured  for  sale  in  your  section,  and 
tell  where  they  are  chiefly  sold. 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  and  its  provinces,  and  name 
the  principal  rivers  and  lakes. 

5.  Draw  a  river  showing  the  source,  tribu- 
taries, basin,  bed,  mouth. 

Senior  III, 

1.  {a)  Define:  longitude,  tropics,  zone, 
cape,  zenith,  plateau,  {b)  What  causes  the 
succession  of  the  seasons  ?  Name  the  motions 
of  the  earth,  and  tell  which  produces  day 
and  night. 

2.  (a)  Draw  a  map  of  Ontario?  {b)  Mark 
on  the  map  the  position  of  Kingston,  Toron- 


to, Hamilton,  London,  Ottawa,  and  Owen 
Sound. 

5.  Name  countries  of  South  America  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  give  the 
capital  of  each. 

4.  In  what  provinces  of  Canada  do  we  find 
coal,  salt,  petroleum,  silver,  iron  ? 

5.  Name  in  order,  commencing  at  the 
West,  the  Counties  of  Ontario  bordering 
on  Lake  Erie,  with  County  Town  of  each. 

6.  Into  what  waters  do  the  following 
Rivers  empty :  Saskatchewan,  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  Eraser,  Nelson,  Mackenzie,  Ottawa, 
St.  John,  Mississippi,  Grand? 

7.  Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel 
pass  in  sailing  from  Owen  Sound  to  King- 
ston? 

8.  What  and  where  are  Duluth,  Hatteras, 
Charlottetown,  Belleisle,  Yucatan,  Mada- 
gascar,  Altai,  Sicily,  Sahara,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Volga,  Nile  ? 

LITERATURE. 
Junior  II. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  '*  hungry  and 
gaunt,"  "  frisk  and  scamper  all  the  day," 
• '  Never  give  up  the  substance  for  the  sha- 
dow," "Cheer  of  Mind." 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Cat  and  Cream- 
jug- 

3.  Give  meanings  of  "  inclined,"  "ascent," 

"  dainty,"  "requesting,"  "wilful,"  "tinkle." 

4. 
"The  wolf  would  have  killed  her,  but  shrilly 

Her  loud  cry  pierced  the  zoood, 
And  the  brave  woodman  came  and  j/^fz^/him, 

And  saved  Red  Riding  Hood." 

Define  the  words  in  italics.  What  is  a 
wolf  like  ?  What  did  this  wolf  do  ?  Who 
was  Red  Riding-Hood?  Where  was  she 
going  ?     What  did  she  have  with  her  ? 

Senior  II. 

1.  Explain:  "Gathering  all  his  energies," 
'*in  spite  of  all  obstacles,"  "redoubled  his 
efiforts,"  "  pallid  fears  distracting  power." 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Bold  Boy  and  the 
Coward.  Which  of  the  boys  turned  out  to 
be  the  brave  one  ? 

3.  Write  out  the  poem  By-and-Bye.  De- 
fine :    "endeavour,"  "treacherous  wooing," 
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"pilot,"  "  faithless  guidance,"  "thwarting 
every  undertaking." 

4.  "The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest, 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly.sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest." 

What  is  meant  by  '•  soars  on  highest 
wing?"  Name  these  two  birds  and  tell 
what  each  is  noted  for. 

Junior  III. 

1.  Explain:  "Jacko's  insectivorous  pro- 
pensities," "placed  in  a  terrible  predica- 
ment," *'  bounteously  rewarded  for  our  anxi- 
ety," "  thus  arrest  the  descending  detrititSy^ 
"  Nor  was  his  companion  less  tardy,"  "  the 
pursuit  grew  hotter."  Name  the  lesson  in 
which  each  of  these  phrases  is. 

2.  In  what  relation  does  the  dog  stand  to 
man  ?  What  marks  of  character  are  common 
to  all  kinds  ?  How  many  varieties  are 
there?  Name  four.  Tell  the  story  about 
the  one  of  the  Newfoundland  kind,  related 
in  the  lesson  on  '  *  The  Dog." 

3.  Define  "turret,"  "sagacity,"  "decoy," 
"ambuscade,"  "renegade,""  domesticat- 
ed,"   "foster-parents." 

4.  Who  was  Francesco  Michelo,  Latreilie, 
Antony  Canova?  Where  is  St  Anne,  Dun- 
dee, Kentucky? 

Senior  III. 
I.  Explain  :  "  sign  of  acquiescence,"  "  incur 
a  terrible  penalty,"  "  impossible  to  land  the 
siege  artillery,"  "betrayed  by  a  mutinous 
Swiss,"  "indescribable  feeling  of  awe," 
"the  quadrangle  of  a  wooden  fort,"  "  frantic 
gestures  appealing  for  aid,"  "  a  solitary 
grave,"  "an  agonizing  night,"  "singularly 
enthusiastic." 

2.  "  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute, 
Fiom  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute." 

Who  is  speaking  here?  Who  was  he? 
Why  was  he  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed? 
What  centre  is  referred  to?  What  sea? 
What  is  meant  by  "lord?"  What  do 
"  fowl"  and  "brute  "  include?  Give  the  re- 
mainder of  this  stanza. 


3.  Who  was  Pontiac,  Sir  Isaac  Brock ,  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  Madame  La  Tour?  Where 
is  Acadia,  Vancouver's  Island,  "  the  Polar 
regions,"  "the  Gulf-stream?" 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Queenston  Heights. 


ARITHMETIC  TO  TABLET  CLASSES. 

BY  J.  O.  M.,  MADOC. 

Teachers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  appreciate 
the  symmetry  of  the  forms  of  numbers,  as 
presented  in  the  well-known  game  of 
dominoes.  If  they  once  tried  to  teach  analysis 
with  the  aid  of  these  figure-pictures  they 
would  discard  the  ordinary  methods  for  once 
and  all.  We  do  not  pretend  to  originality  in 
this.  The  method  is  advocated  in  at  least 
one  educational  work  :  here  we  merely  wish 
to  emphasize  its  importance. 

Analysis,  addition,  and  subtraction  may  be 
taught  with  the  greatest  ease  and  interest  10 
the  class  by  this  means.  Take  for  example 
the  picture  of  5  :•:  Let  the  class  call  it  a 
picture  ;  they  will  the  more  readily  distin- 
guish the  number  from  the  figure.  Analyse 
first :  Of  what  is  this  picture  composed  ? 
The  class  at  once  will  see  (having  of  course 
been  taught  the  pictures  up  to  five),  that  it  is 
made  up  of  . '.  and  •  •.  Of  what  other  pic- 
ture is  it  composed?  Of  ::  and  •.  Any 
other  ?  Yes  ;  •  •  and  •  •  and  -.  Now  tabu- 
late these  results  :  3  +  2  =  5;  4+1  =  5; 
2  +  2  +  1  =  5.  Then  proceed  with  subtraction. 
If  I  remove  the  picture  of  two  what  is  left  ? 
The  picture  of  three.  If  I  take  away  the 
picture  of  one  what  remains?  The  picture 
of  four.     Then  tabulate  results  as  above. 

By  way  of  variety  form  figure-pictures  of 
members  of  the  class,  upon  the  floor.  Be  a 
dot  yourself  and  help  to  fill  up  the  picture. 
The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  your  pupils 
will  amply  repay  you.  Use  no  technical 
terms  with  a  class  of  this  size.  Do  not  use 
abstract  numbers  until  the  pupils  are 
familiar  with  concrete. 

In  testing,  make  the  pupils  place  the 
figure  beside  the  picture ;  they  will  thus  asso- 
ciate the  concrete  with  the  abstract.  Con- 
tinue this,  or  an  adaptation  of  the  method, 
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up  to  twenty.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to 
making  pictures  on  the  board.  Use  the 
ball-frame.  Allow  the  pupils  to  place  the 
balls  upon  the  wires,  in  the  required  posi- 
tions. A  nice  exercise  for  seat-work  is  to 
get  the  class  to  draw  certain  of  these  figure- 
pictures  on  their  slates,  making  very  light 
dots,  and  then  join  the  dots  by  horizontal, 
oblique,  and  perpendicular  lines.  This  will 
make  them  careful  to  place  the  dots  in  the 
proper  position,  and  it  is  also  an  exercise  in 
drawing. 

The  following  makes  an  excellent  drill  in 
numbers  :  Place  a  large  number  of  beans  on 
a  slate.  Passing  down  the  class  tell  each 
pupil  to  take  off  a  certain  number,  say  six. 
He  must  not  be  allowed  to  count  the  beans 
as  he  takes  them  off ;  but  take  as  many  as 
he  thinks  to  be  six,  in  his  hand,  at  once. 
Then  call  upon  number  one  to  say  how  many 
he  has  taken  ofl.  Probably  he  will  have 
taken  too  few  or  too  many.  Place  his  name 
on  the  board,  and  beside  it  the  number  he 
has  taken  off.  So  on  with  the  rest.  Then 
question.  Q.  How  many  should  you  have 
taken  ?  A.  Six.  Q.  How  many  did  John 
take  ?  A.  Four.  Q.  How  many  must  we 
add  to  his  four  beans  to  make  six  ?  A.  Two. 
Put  this  on  the  board,  which  will  show  as 
follows:  John—^-V^  —  d.  Q.  How  many 
did  Jane  take  ?  A.  Nine.  Q.  What  is 
wrong  here  ?  Q.  She  took  three  too  many, 
Q.  How  many  must  we  take  from  her  nine 
beans  to  leave  six  ?  A.  Three.  The  board 
will  then  show  :    yane.,  9-3  =  6. 

This  may  be  varied  ad  infinitum.  To 
teach  these  classes,  we  must  keep  out  of  the 
ruts,  and  allow  the  little  ones  freedom  of 
action.  Monotony  destroys  the  teacher's 
interest  in  his  work,  and  cripples  the  intellect 
of  his  pupils. 


The  following  examples  of  bad  composi- 
tion have  been  selected  from  a  number  that 
were  written  by  a  class  upon  the  subject  of  a 
visit  to  the  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition. 
It  will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
ercise for  a  class  to  correct  or  improve  these  : 

Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  September,  was 
appointed  by  the  Exhibition  Committee  for 


the  children  of  the  public  schools.  On  Mon- 
day there  was  a  schooner  fittedup  as  a  man- 
of-war  blown  up.  The  second  shot  made  a 
large  whole.  I  saw  a  large  fountain  of  all 
colors  which  were  made  so  by  two  large  reflec- 
tors with  sliding  glasses  of  all  colors.  I  saw 
some  plants  of  rareness,  besides  a  good  col- 
lection of  insects,  coins  and  reptiles.  I  saw 
some  very  good  collections  of  birds  eggs. 
There  were  some  very  pretty  things  among 
which  was  a  fountain  which  threw  water 
which  was  intended  to  represent  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  things  which 
were  exhibited  were  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  I  watched  the  races  (Donkey  and 
Horse). 

The  accompanying  corrections  were  among 
those  afterwards  made  by  the  class  : 

Saturday,  the  9th  of  September,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Exhibition  Committee  for  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  to  visit  the  Exhi- 
bition. On  Monday  a  schooner  fitted  up  as  a 
man-of-warjwas  blown  up  (or  a  schooner  fitted 
up  as  a  man-of-war  was  blown  up  on  Monday). 
I  saw  a  large  fountain  the  jets  of  which  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  of  all  colors,  they 
were  made  so  by  sliding  colored  glasses  in 
front  of  two  large  reflectors.  I  saw  some 
rare  plants  besides  good  collections  of  coins, 
insects  and  reptiles.  The  objects  exhibited 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  exhibited  last 
year. 


It  is  readily  granted  that  the  prize  system 
has  some  good  results.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
earnest  inquiry,  whether  all  that  is  truly 
valuable  in  this  respect  may  not  be  gained 
by  the  inevitable  and  healthy  gradations  of 
intellect  in  educational  life,  without  the  dan- 
gerous influences  of  the  prize  system.  Let 
it  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  good  effects  of 
these  expedients  are  readily  seen,  while  the 
evils  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
observer.  The  good  is  not  extensive,  while 
it  is  obvious ;  the  evil  is  intensive,  while  it 
may  be  easily  overlooked.  This  system  may 
promote  that  knowledge  that  puffeth  up,  but 
not  that  cnarity  that  buildeth  up. — Prof,  J. 
H.  Carlisle,  in  the  '  ^  New  England  Journal 
of  Education.'* 
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Northumberland. — The  Teachers  of 
this  county  held  a  successful  association 
meeting  in  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Cobourg, 
on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  G.  Dowler,  in  the  chair. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  discuss 
whether  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  county  to  continue  the  present 
system  of  semi-annual  meetings,  or  to  sub- 
stitute therefor  yearly  meetings,  and  monthly 
or  quarterly  Township  Associations.  The 
question  was  finally  laid  over.  The  new  P.  S. 
programme  was   severely  criticized  by  Mr. 

D.  Robertson,  whose  essay  on  the  subject 
elicited  frequent  applause.  He  was  requested 
to  submit  it  for  publication.  "  School  Hy- 
giene "  was  discussed  in  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical manner  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hicks,  B.A., 
of  Colborne.  The  speaker  enumerated  among 
other  causes  of  ill  health  to  teachers  and  pu- 
pils a  lack  of  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher;  low  school  sites  and  the  proximity 
of  these  to  stagnant  water  ;  improper  modes 
of  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation;  defec- 
tive seating  accommodation  for  the  sake  of 
economy  (?)  ;  sending  children  to  school  at 
too  early  an  age,  to  their  physical  and  men- 
tal detriment. 

Mr.  Geo.  Kirk  next  illustrated  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  his  method  of  presenting 
"Fourth  Class  Arithmetic."  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Coll  addressed  the  meeting  on  "Dull  Pupils, 
etc."  He  attributed  much  of  the  dulness 
to  artificial  rather  than  to  natural  causes — 
improper  ventilation  of  school  rooms,  ir- 
regularity of  attendance  and  the  foolish  cus- 
tom of  sending  pupils  to  school  at  a  tender 
age  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  In 
the  evening  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  I.  P.  S.,  To- 
ronto, delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "Kinder- 
garten." 

Friday. — "  Literature  for  Third  and 
Fourth  Classes"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  D. 

E.  Stephenson.  Mr.  W.  S,  Ellis,  B.Sc, 
next  gave  numerous  valuable  "Short  Meth- 
ods in  Arithmetic."  An  excellent  paper  in 
History  by  Mr.  R.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  was,  in 
the  absence  of  that  gentleman,  read  by  Mr. 
Odium,  B.A.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  each,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  was  re- 
quested to  allow  his  essay  to  be  published. 
The  sum  of  $30  was  voted  to  aid  teachers  in 


procuring  the  Toronto  Educational  Journals. 
The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year : — Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A., 
B.Sc,  President  ;  H.  M.  Hicks,  B.A.,  Vice- 
President;  D.  E.  Stephenson,  Sec-Trea- 
surer. Committee  of  Management — Messrs. 
McHenry,  M.A.,  Dowler,  Ash,  Robertson, 
and  Scarlett,  I.  P.  S.  In  accordance  with 
a  notice  of  motion  given  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Black  at  the  previous  meeting  in  Brigh- 
ton, it  was  resolved : — That  any  person  con- 
victed of  supplanting  another  teacher,  or  of 
aiding,  abetting  or  in  any  way  countenanc- 
ing the  same,  shall  be  declared  ineligible  for 
membership  in  this  association.  Mr.  Geo. 
Kirk,  H.  M.,  Model  School,  Cobourg,  gave 
notice  of  motion  for  the  reconsideration  at 
the  next  convention  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association,  re- 
commending the  authorization  and  adoption 
of  Gage's  new  series  of  Readers.  "Mood" 
in  English  Grammar  was  ably  treated  by 
Mr.  D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Collegiate  Institute,  Cobourg.  As  Mr.  Mc- 
Henry is  a  gentleman  of  advanced  ideas  and 
high  literary  attainments,  his  rendering  of 
this  subject  was  listened  to  with  deep  inter- 
est. He  was  requested  to  allow  his  address 
to  be  published.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  programme  was  a  discussion 
on  the  ' '  Relation  of  Trustees  to  the  Progress 
of  Schools,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Black,  chairman  of  the  Cobourg  High  School 
Board.  The  speaker  believed  that  financial 
embarrassment  was  a  serious  injury  to  the 
prosperity  of  any  school.  Teachers  should 
be  well  paid,  paid  promptly,  and  as  he 
thought  in  quarterly  instalments.  It  was 
impossible  for  teachers  to  take  kindly  to  their 
duties  while  paid  grudgingly,  or  while  suf- 
fering pecuniary  embarrassment  occasioned 
by  a  tardy  settlement  of  their  salary.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Field,  chairman  of  the  Cobourg  P.  S. 
Board,  supported  Mr.  Black's  views  and 
thought  that  the  visiting  of  schools  was  an 
important  duty  of  trustees.  They  should  se- 
cure the  best  teachers  available  for  the  work 
required,  pay  them  well,  and  retain  them. 
Frequent  change  of  teachers  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school.  The 
proceedings  closed  with  an  eloquent  address 
on  "The  Teacher's  True  Aim,"  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Pedley,  B.A.,  of  Cobourg. 
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LATIN    PROSE.* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Rivington, 
the  well-known  publishers  of  London,  Eng- 
land, for  a  number  of  works  relating  chiefly 
to  Latin  Prose,  and  we  propose,  as  far  as 
the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  permits,  to 
offer  some  remarks,  by  way  of  introducing 
these  books  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  them.  We 
naturally  turn  first  to: 

I.  Bradley's  Edition  of  a  work  in  very 
general  use  in  some  shape  or  other  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
long  the  Authorized  Text  Book  in  this  Pro- 
vince— "Arnold's  Practical  Introduction  to 
Latin  Prose  Composition."  We  may  say  at 
once  that  those  who  fear  to  see  the  ancient 
Arnold  "improved,"  by  means  of  footnotes 
upon  trifles,  inserted  wherever  possible,  labo- 
rious references  to  some  Grammar  held  in 
copyright  by  the  same  publisher,  the  exercises 
elongated,  curtailed,  or  otherwise  mutilated, 
to  show  that   **  the  Editor  "  has  been  there, 


1.  "A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position," by  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.  New 
Edition,  edited  and  revised  by  Georee  Granville 
Bradley,  M.A.,  Master  of  University  College,  Ox- 
ford :  Rivingtons,  London,  1881. 

2.  "  Materials  and  Models  for  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position," by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  T.  F.  Dallin,  M.  A., 
Tutor,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,  Re-arranged  with  Fresh  Pieces  and 
Additional  References  :    Rivingtons,  1875. 

3.  "  First  Latin  Writer,  wiih  Accidence,  Syntax 
Rules,  and  Vocabularies,'"  by  George  L.  Bennett, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  Plymouth. 
New  Edition  :  Rivingtons,  1881. 

4.  "  Second  Latin  Writer,  containing  Hints  on 
Writing  Lat<n  Prose,  with  Graduated  Continuous 
Exercises,"  by  Geo.  L.  Bennett,  ut  supra.  Second 
Edition  :  Rivingtons,  1881. 

5.  "  Exercises  on  ihe  Elementary  Principles  of 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  with  Examination  Papers 
on  the  Elementaiy  Facts  of  Latin  Accidence  and 
Syntax."  by  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  and  late  Lecturer  in  Classics  at  St. 
Peter's  College.  Cambridge.     Rivingtons,  1878. 

6.  "  Latin    Prose    Exercises    for    Beginners    and 

iunior  Forms  of  Schools,"  by   R.    Prowde   Smith, 
LA..   Assistant    Master    at    Cheltenham   College. 
Third  Edition:  Rivingtons,  1875. 


or  padded  out  with  clumsy  and  irrelevant 
filchings  from  other  men's  books,  will  be 
agreeably  disappointed.  Dr.  Bradley  is  a 
master  of  his  subject,  and  in  his  work  the 
reader  will  look  in  vain  for  traces  of  the 
*'  'prentice  han'."  He  has  recast  the  old 
work  and  added  much  new  and  recondite 
matter.  The  new  work  is  Arnold's  only  in 
name. 

Dr.  Bradley  may  speak  for  himself.  He 
says  in  the  Preface  : — 

"An  introduction  has  been  prefixed  con- 
taining three  parts,  two  of  which  are  new, 
the  other  much  modified.  The  first  of  these 
is  an  explanation  of  the  traditional  terms  by 
which  we  designate  the  different  'parts  of 
speech  '  in  English  or  Latin.  The  exposi- 
tion is  confined  to  the  most  simple 
and  elementary  points.  This  is  followed 
by  a  few  pages  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Simple  and  Compound  Sentence.  Such 
logical  analysis  of  the  language  is  by  this 
lime  generally  accepted  as  the  only  basis  of 
intelligent  grammatical  teaching,  whether  of 
our  own  or  of  any  other  language.  I  have 
followed  Mr.  Arnold's  example  in  prefixing 
some  remarks,  retaining  so  far  as  possible 
his  own  language,  on  the  Order  of  Words  ; 
I  have  added  some  also  on  the  arrangement 
of  clauses  in  the  Latin  Sentence.  The  mat- 
ter for  translation  as  comprised  in  the  various 
exercises  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten. 
I  have  not,  after  full  consideration,  taken 
what  would  have  been  the  easier  course,  and 
substituted  single  continuous  passages  from 
a  number  of  separate  and  unconnected  sen- 
tences. I  found  that  for  the  special  purpose 
of  the  present  work,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
such  manifold  and  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion, the  employment  of  these  latter  was  in- 
dispensable, and  I  have  by  long  experience 
convinced  myself  of  their  value  in  teaching 
or  studying  the  various  turns  and  forms  of  a 
language  which  differs  in  such  innumerable 
points  from  our  own  as  classical  Latin." 

Dr.  Bradley  in  honestly  carrying  out  this 
programme  has  not  spared  himself,  and  the 
result  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  speak  accurately  of 
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the  adaptability  of  a  school-book  to  actual 
school-room  use ;  but  whatever  in  practice 
may  be  found  to  be  the  faults  of  this  edition, 
it  has  been  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  use  of  "The  Practical  Introduction" 
had  revealed  so  many  errors  inherent  in  its 
method  that  a  change  was  absolutely  impera- 
tive, if  scientific  handling  of  the  subject  was 
not  to  be  ignored.  Arnold  seems  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  work  to  have  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  that  English  differs 
from  Latin  only  in  its  phraseology,  that 
Latin  Syntax  is  English  Syntax,  and  that 
very  often  a  Latin  word  is  an  English  word. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  correct  analysis 
of  an  English  sentence,  and  no  thorough 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  several  important 
English  idioms.  Nor  in  this  is  he  blame- 
worthy, since  it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that 
English  has  been  studied  as  English  and 
shown  to  have  a  grammar  and  syntax  of  its 
own.  In  the  matter  of  English  speech  and 
syntax  the  new  edition  is  up  to  the  times. 
In  it  a  boy  is  not  set  to  translate  piebald 
English  into  piebald  Latin.  Moreover,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  he  will  be  goaded 
into  something  very  like  thought  to  render 
the  new  exercises  into  good  Latin.  Dr. 
Bradley  has  very  cleverly  frustrated  all  at- 
tempts at  linguistic  mimicry.  He  goes  upon 
the  maxim  of  the  veteran  teacher  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  boys  do  not  know  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  they  use,  and  that  for 
the  most  part  they  require  close  thought  in 
rendering  good  English  into  good  Latin. 
The  happy  rendering  of  Latin  words  and 
phrases  into  elegant  English  is  not  one  of 
the  least  striking  features  of  the  work,  and 
will  be  of  special  service  to  the  English 
master. 

It  would  be  an  inviting  task  to  go  through 
the  chapters  in  detail,  but  this  is  unneces- 
sary. The  work  will  not  lack  readers,  and 
will  soon  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
classical  masters  throughout  the  country. 
We  fear  it  is  a  little  too  difficult  for  juniors, 
and  that  it  will  try  the  mettle  of  the  majority 
of  our  boys ;  but  under  the  new  regime  at 
Toronto  University,  Latin  Prose  is  looking 
up,  and  with  larger  requirements  it  will  re- 


ceive more  attention.  Would  that  it  could 
be  called  an  easy  book  to  our  boys  ! 

2.  ••  Materials  and  Models  for  Latin  Prose 
Composition,"  designed  for  the  use  of  can- 
didates for  Classical  Scholarships,  Honors 
and  Prizes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
reached  a  second  edition  some  years  ago. 
The  views  of  the  learned  authors  are  crystal- 
lized in  the  following  sentence  :  "He  who 
wishes  to  write  Latin  must  above  all  things, 
read  Latin."  Accordingly  they  have  divided 
composition  into  six  classes:  i.  Historical; 
2,  Characters ;  3,  Oratorical  ;  4,  Philoso- 
phical ;  5,  Epistolary ;  6,  Miscellaneous, 
all  with  minute  subdivisions,  and  constructed 
a  Table  of  Reference  to  Latin  authors,  so 
full  that  the  student  in  writing  any  well- 
chosen  selection  may  select  from  a  list  a  set 
of  typical  passages  that  may  put  him  in 
complete  possession  of  the  form  and  style  of 
the  author  he  wishes  to  imitate.  The  plan 
and  execution  of  the  work  are  admirable, 
but  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  the  bow  of 
Ulysses  is  not  for  beardless  youth. 

After  "  Bradley's  Arnold  "  might  come 
*•  The  Materials  and  Models "  mentioned 
above.  If  the  interval  be  too  long  and  the 
beard  be  not  grown,  good  practice  may  be 
obtained  in  "  Bennett's  First  (3)  and  Second 
(4)  Latin  Writer,"  especially  the  latter,  which 
contains  three  hundred  continuous  exercises 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  lines  each.  Indeed,  in 
the  "  First  Latin  Writer"  there  are  among 
the  270  exercises  not  a  few  quite  as  difficult 
as  the  Krilof 's  Fables,  recently  set  for  ma- 
triculation at  Toronto  University.  These 
little  books  furnish  just  the  proper  material 
for  special  exercises  in  our  High  Schools, 
and  would  form  good  pendants  to  the  new 
"Arnold." 

5.  Mr.  J.  Hamblin  Smith's  little  work  is 
a  good  drill  book  on  Forms,  Constructions, 
and  Differences  of  Idiom.  He  has  also  one 
hundred  exercises  of  Continuous  Prose, 
chiefly  translations  from  Latin  authors.  Mr. 
Smith  is  certainly  astray  in  advising  pupils 
always  to  have  at  hand  a  Latin-English 
Dictionary  to  consult  in  case  of  need.  A 
Latin-English  Dictionary  always  in  use  will 
most  surely  destroy  facility  and  accuracy  in 
Latin  composition. 

6.  Mr.  Prowde  Smith's  "  Latin  Prose  Ex- 
ercises "  is  a  much  better  book.  It  contains 
some  valuable  hints  on  teaching  Composition, 
and  recognizes  the  uselessness  in  trying  to 
teach  Latin  to  those  that  cannot  or  will  not 
understand  English.  Prevention  of  errors  is 
especially  aimed  at.  The  work  is  an  attempt 
to  drill  boys  in  both  Latin  and  English 
simultaneously,  and  this  reasonable  scheme 
has  met  with  emphatic  approval.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  the  young  teacher. 
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THE  "SCHOOL  JOURNAL"  AND 
MILLAR'S  "MARMION." 

The  educational  periodical  world  would 
seem  either  to  be  lying  in  wickedness  or  the 
proprietors  of  the  School  Journal  must  be 
specially  suffering  at  present  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  mental  and  moral  fibre.  In  the  last 
number  of  our  contemporary  the  extraordi- 
nary statement  is  made  that  we  are  the 
authors  of,  or  that  we  instigated,  the 
slashing  review  on  the  *'  Millar  Marmion," 
published  by  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co.,  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Toronto 
World  for  the  28th  of  September,  and  that 
our  motive  in  resorting  to  that  journal  as  a 
vehicle  of  criticism  was  one  of  fear.  "What 
paralysis  of  fear  does  the  School  Journal 
think  we  are  suffering  from  ?  In  regard  to 
the  "  Practical  Speller  "  the  journal  accused 
us  of  cowardice,  in  being  "willing  to  wound 
but  afraid  to  strike  ;"  now  we  are  told  that 
"afraid  to  venture  on  a  criticism  on  Mr. 
Millar's  high  school  edition  of  "  Marmion  " 
in  the  Monthly,  we  "have  taken  refuge 
in  the  columns  of  one  of  the  daily  papers  of 
the  city."  Has  our  contemporary  parted 
company  with  its  wits,  or  do  its  owners 
aspire  to  momentary  notoriety  in  a  Police 
Court?  Need  we  say  that  no  one  con- 
nected with  this  journal  had  aught  to 
do  with  the  review  in  question,  or  knew 
anything  of  the  criticism  until  after  it  appear- 
ed ;  neither  were  we  privy  to  its  being  sent 
to  high  school  masters,  as  alleged,  nor  did 
we  counsel  or  countenance  its  dissemination  ! 
We  make  this  affirmation,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  our  contemporary  that  it  is  alto- 
gether astray  in  its  charge  against  us,  nor  to 
convince  it  of  the  folly  of  measuring  us  with 
its  own  measure,  but  to  call  the  attention  of 
its  publishers  to  the  fact  that  there  are  critics 
in   journalism   besides   ourselves   to   whom 


botch  book-making  is  an  unpardonable 
offence,  and  who  are  as  free  as  they  are  com- 
petent to  appraise  Messrs.  Gage's  work  at 
its  true  value.  No  doubt  this  is  an  unpalat- 
able truth  to  our  Wellington  Street  friends; 
but  it  is  assuring  to  those  who  desire  to 
respect  the  educational  literature  of  the 
country. 

But  the  publishers  of  "  Millar's  Martnion,'" 
in  fastening  upon  us  the  authorship  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a  reckless  criticism, 
needn't  suppose  that  any  one  mistakes  the 
motive  which  prompts  the  indignant  outburst. 
Ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  book 
has  been  turned  out  in  their  hands  they  wish 
to  divert  public  attention  from  the  subject  of 
the  criticism  to  its  supposed  author.  This 
is  a  ruse  they  have  not  now  for  the  first 
time  resorted  to  ;  but  neither  the  profession 
nor  the  public  are  likely  to  be  deceived  by  it. 
If  Mr.  Millar  is  wise,  he  will  also  refuse  to 
be  duped  by  the  trick.  He  may,  at  the 
same  time,  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  idea 
that  any  critic  has  personal  ends  to  serve  in 
denouncing  the  manner  in  which  Messrs. 
Gage  have  produced  his  book.  The  abound- 
ing typographical  errors  in  the  work,  and  the 
evident  recklessness  with  which  it  has  been 
hustled  through  the  press,  would  justify  a  more 
denunciatory  criticism  than  has  been  passed 
upon  it.  But  the  mechanical  blemishes 
in  the  work  the  publishers,  in  the  main,  are 
responsible  for  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
restrained  us  from  reproducing  the  review  in 
our  columns.  What  we  have  gained  by  our 
good-natured  reticence,  we  have  seen,  and 
the  vice  of  careless  and  malicious  assertion 
was  never  more  manifest. 

As  we  are  not  reviewing  Mr.  Millar's 
work,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  give  its 
publishers  the  benefit  of  our  criticism.  The 
work  having  been  offensively  thrust  under 
our  nose,  however,  we  are  bound  to  protest 
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against  the  commercial  dishonour  to  litera- 
ture, in  putting  under  the  covers  of  one  book 
material  so  utterly  incongruous  as  a  political 
pamphlet  of  Burke  and  a  poetical  creation 
of  Scott.  For  this  expression  of  book- 
making  taste,  as  well  as  for  other  gifts  in 
publishing,  we  presumedly  have  to  thank 
Messrs.  Gage.  Success  in  trade,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  rarely  exerts  a  favourable  influence 
on  dignity  of  character  :  it  has  to  be  added 
that,  in  the  publishing  field,  it  sometimes 
fails  to  exalt  the  sense  of  literary  propriety. 
But  success  has  spoilt  more,  and  shall  we 
say  better  ?  men  than  publishers  ;  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  Canada  it  is  extending  its 
deteriorating  influence  to  those  who,  under 
wholesomer  conditions,  might  creditably 
pose  as  authors.  The  recent  craze  for  native 
editions  of  English  classics,  and  the  facilities 
given  for  their  introduction  and  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  Province,  have  much  to  answer 
for.  Many  of  these  Canadian  texts  (and  we 
are  not  specially  referring  to  Mr.  Millar's 
work)  do  industry  credit  at  the  expense  of  hon- 
esty. In  not  a  few  instances,  everything  is  put 
under  tribute  but  their  editor's  brains.  They 
are  compilations,  the  sources  of  which  are 
seldom  acknowledged,  and  the  piecing  to- 
gether is  sometimes  fearful  and  wonderful 
work.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unfair  to 
expect  much  from  men  who  have  served 
no  apprenticeship  to  letters,  who  have  had 
limited  education  or  possess  little  origi- 
nality of  mind,  and  who  have  indifferent 
libraries  to  assist  them  in  their  labour.  For 
these  and  other  drawbacks  we  are  most 
ready  to  make  all  allowance.  But  when  the 
literature  of  a  country  is  shaping  itself,  and 
and  when  education  is  unduly  forcing  the 
mental  activities,  it  is  well  to  be  jealous  of 
any  attempt  to  foist  poor  or  watered  work 
upon  the  community,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
those  who  take  to  authorcraft  have  aptitude 
for  their  task  and  will  not  leave  their  con- 
science behind  in  undertaking  it.  The  ap- 
portioning to  this  man  and  the  other  of  work 
which  is  to  find  its  sole  remuneration  in  the 
schools,  is,  we  know,  a  legacy  from  the 
bureaucratic  era  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.     But   the  school-book   literature   of 


to-day  should  be  emancipated  from  the 
favour  of  officialism.  Text-books  that  have 
the  aid  of  successful  wirepulling  to  dissemi- 
nate them  stand  the  more  in  need  of  exami- 
nation and  criticism.  The  duty  is  still  more 
imperative  when  publishers  vaunt  their  suc- 
cess to  conceal  their  defects. 

"WILLING  TO  WOUND,  BUT 
AFRAID  TO  STRIKE."* 

"  One  reason  "  we  are  told  "  for  the  success 
of  Satan  in  the  dominion  of  this  world  is  the 
absolute  intellectual  singleness  of  his  pur- 
pose." He  wastes  no  force  in  hesitating  ; 
he  has  no  compunction  ;  and  he  never  suffers 

*"  Gage's  Practical  Speller.— Correct  typo- 
graphy (syllabication  doesn't  matter)  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  school  books,  and  it  is  more  necessary 
in  the  speller  than  in  any  other  (speller)  except  the 
dictionary.  It  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
publishers  of  the  "  Practical  Speller"  (since  the 
publication  of  the  Canada  Educational  Month- 
ly's critique  on  the  work  in  the  number  for  last 
December)  to  make  it  absolutely  free  from  errors, 
and  in  this  they  (fondly  but  foolishly)  believe  they 
have  succeeded.  The  proof  sheets  have  been  subjec- 
ted to  the  most  thorough  revision  (N.  B.  Subsequent 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Monthly's  review  !)  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  one  of  them  a  skilled  proof  reader  (but 
not  'up'  in  syllabication)  who  has  worked  on  (note 
this  elegant  phrase  !)  both  Worcester's  and  Webster's 
dictionaries.  With  a  view  to  the  detection  of  defects 
(observe  the  alliteration  !)  in  the  latest  edition,  if  such 
there  be,  (oh,  surely  not  after  the  labours  of  the  skilled 
proofreader  !)  they  {i.e.  the  'different  persons'  who 
have  been  revising  the  work  !)  offer  a  reward  of  one 
dollar  for  each  word  found  to  be  incorrectly  spelt 
(how  much  for  each  word  wrongly  syllabled?)  the 
reward  to  go  to  the  first  person  (one  is  always  the 
sectnd,  of  course  !)  who  calls  attention  to  any  particu- 
lar error  (error  by  what  standard  in  lexicography  ?) 

"The  best  answer  to  the  attempt  of  the  literary 
*  smellfungus '  of  the  Educational  Monthly  (This 
complimentary  phrase  is  applied  to  us  in  lieu  of  a 
cheque  for  $ioo  for  our  services  in  pointing  out  the 
huge  mass  of  errors  in  the  ist  and  2nd  editions  of  the 
work.)  to  prejudice  the  book  is  the  fact  that  though 
it  is  only  a  year  and  a  half  since  its  first  publication, 
the  sixth  edition  is  now  on  the  press.  (Query,  who 
has  seen  the  fourth  edition? — that  ordinal  number 
seems  not  to  be  known  to  the  publishers — a  jump  was 
made  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  edition.)  The  last  edition 
was  one  of  5,000  copies  (where  did  they  find  a  market  ? 
— the  book  is  not  authorized  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
Ontario  !),  and  these  have  been  all  disposed  of  (gratis) 
within  three  months.  No  book  ever  issued  from  the 
Canadian  press  has  met  with  more  signal  (dis-) 
approval  from  teachers  than  this  ( — this?  the  School 
Journal?).  We  refer  to  these  matters,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  a  book  that  tieeds  no  special 
notice  (because  unworthy  of  it !),  but  to  defeat  the 
sinister  purpose  (we  write  with  our  right  hand)  of  a 
hireling  scribbler  (it  is  not  true  !  We  do  our  own 
writing,  and  have  no  hired  amanuensis  !),  whose 
remarks  of  last  month  show  that  he  is  willing  to 
wound  (his  own  sensitiveness)  but  (not)  afraid  to  strike 
(deceit)." — From  Editorial  (ivith  illustrative  cont- 
inents of  our  own)  in  the  *' School  Journal"  for 
November. 
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himself  to  be  placated.  When  he  sees  his 
mark,  he  hits  it.  With  this  interesting  per- 
sonage, the  proprietor  of  the  School  J-ournal, 
in  his  last  issue,  seems  to  think  that  we  can 
have  no  kinship,  for  in  our  criticism  upon  the 
•'  Practical  Speller,"  which  we  are  asked  to 
believe  is  now  of  saintly  typographical  perfec- 
tion, its  angry  publisher  is  of  the  opinion  that 
though  we  may  still  be  "  willing  to  wound," 
we  are,  however,  "afraid  to  strike."  Well, 
from  those  who  love  us  we  are  constrained 
at  times  to  accept  a  compliment,  for,  coming 
from  such  a  source,  a  compliment  it  is. 
Translated,  it  means  that  we  are  not  so  black 
as  we  have  been  painted.  But  is  Mr.  Gage 
serious  in  representing  us  in  lighter  colours 
than  has  been  his  wont  ?  Is  he  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  have  really  held  our  hand  of  late, 
or  has  not  his  own  "  hireling  scribbler  "  got 
matters  mixed?  Should  he  not  have  writ- 
ten :  *'  ««willing  to  wound,  but  Jtot  afraid 
[nor  unable]  to  strike?"  Our  own  impres- 
sion at  any  rate  is  that  we  had  struck!  But 
we  will  not  dispute  the  point,  though  our 
issue  of  last  December  tells  its  own  tale. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  learn  from  the 
accompanying  School  Journal  editorial  that 
the  publishers  of  the  "  Practical  Speller" 
have  at  last  realized  the  importance  of  "  cor- 
rect typography  "  in  school-book  literature. 
Their  "earnest  desire  "  to  improve  the  ortho- 
graphy of  their  publications  will  be  a  gain, 
we  hope,  to  the  education  of  the  Province, 
for  which  our  school  authorities  and  Messrs. 
Gage  will  have  to  thank  the  Monthly  and 
the  literary  "  smellfungi  "  on  its  staff.  The 
debt  owed  to  us  by  the  publishers  of  the 
•'  Speller  "  might  first  have  been  liquidated, 
however,  before  issuing  their  ostentatious 
'•  promise  to  pay  "  other  people  for  work  we 
had  already  done.  Ninety  per  centum  of 
the  errors  we  pointed  out  in  the  "  Speller  " 
have  been  corrected  in  later  editions  ;  and 
considering  that  the  publishers  will  have  no 
personal  service  to  win  in  furthering  the  sale 
of  the  book  by  settling  that  little  bill  with 
us,  we  are  willing  to  accept  settlement  at 
half  the  reward  now  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  errors  yet  to  be  corrected  in  the  work. 
This  advantageous  adjustment  of  our  claim 


we  shall  expect  the  firm  at  once  to  accept. 
If,  however,  they  are  willing  to  wound  but 
unwilling  to  pay,  we  will  defeat  their  "  sin- 
ister purpose  "  by  witholding  information  of 
the  errors  in  syllabication  which  still  dis- 
grace the  book  and  befoul  the  nostrils  of  the 
•'literary  •  Smellfungus '  of  the  Educational 
Monthly." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  Monthly. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  aid  us  in  settling  a 
dispute?  At  our  last  Convention  the  subject 
of  pronunciation  was  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  that  subject. 
It  was  hotly  contended  by  many  that  in 
words  like  vaunt,  taunt,  gauntlet,  and 
laundry,  the  au  should  have  the  sound  of  a 
in  far,  whilst  others,  with  equal  force,  fought 
for  the  broad  sound  of  these  letters,  like  a 
in  /all.  Which  way  is  it  ?  An  early  reply 
will  oblige 

Yours,  etc., 

November  22nd.  Pen.  E.  Tang. 

[Usage  is  divided.  The  weight  of  diction- 
ary authority  is  in  favour  of  the  a  in  far 
sound,  but  most  good  speakers  pronounce 
words  such  as  the  above  with  the  broad  sound 
of  a  in  fall.  Vaunt  and  vault  always  have 
this  sound.— ^fl'.  C.  E.  M.] 


To  OUR  Subscribers. — Owing  to  pres- 
sure of  work  at  the  printers,  in  anticipation 
of  the  early  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture, the  present  number  of  the  Monthly 
has  been  unduly  delayed.  Many  contribu- 
tions have  for  another  reason — from  want  of 
space — been  crowded  out.  In  the  December 
issue,  which  will  appear  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  we  hope  to  overtake  much  of  this  mat- 
ter. The  number  will  contain  a  paper  by 
the  Editor,  reviewing  the  recent  progress  of 
Canadian  literature.  Editorials  will  also  ap- 
pear on  Education  in  Quebec ;  Our  School 
Legislation;  A  Plurality  of  Authorized  School 
Readers ;  together  with  extracts  from  the 
Bystander  on  Educational  Questions,  and  a 
communication  on  the  New  Public  School 
Programme.  Arrangements  are  nearly  com- 
pleted for  the  new  year.  Many  interesting 
papers  and  not  a  few  new  features  will  be 
introduced  in  1883.  The  Monthly  will 
enter  upon  its  fifth  year  with  increased  vigour 
and,  thanks  to  its  many  and  hearty  friends, 
with  a  greatly  extended  subscription  list. 
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RECENT  CANADIAN  LITERATURE.* 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


THE  writer  who  may  set  himself 
the  task  of  preparing  2i  precis  of 
Canadian  Hterature,  for  even  the  brief 
period  of  two  years,  will  be  surprised 
at  the  extent  and  richness  of  the 
ground  he  has  now-a-days  to  go  over. 
Time  was  when  the  soil  was  both 
poor  and  scant,  and  the  herbage  to 
be  cropped  from  it  was  neither  suc- 
culent nor  nutritious  ;  but  the  land 
has  now  been  given  many  years  of  toil, 
and  not  a  few  writers  have  ploughed 
in  their  first  crop  to  enrich  it.  We 
may  yet  be  far  from  reaping  great  har- 
vests, but  that  the  soil  yields  fairly, 
and,  by  improved  culture,  may  bring 
forth  more  abundantly,  is  the  convic- 
tion of  us  all.  Forcing,  of  course,  is 
to  be  guarded  against,  but  protection 
from  the  nipping  frosts  is  equally  im- 
portant. A  too  eager  expectancy  may 
bring  disappointment,  but  neglect  and 
indifference  have  wrought  their  own 

*  A  Review ;  prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  last 
issue  of  Morgan  s  Dominion  Attnual  Register. 
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evils.  In  the  chilling  atmosphere  in 
which,  for  the  most  part,  our  writers 
have  worked,  that  they  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  and  that  the  future 
is  so  full  of  promise,  is  matter  for  sur- 
prise and  congratulation.  That  so 
many  in  the  face  of  difhculties  and 
discouragements  have  been  found  to 
withstand  the  sovereignty  of  Mam- 
mon, and  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  intellectual  life,  shows  how  strong 
is  the  belief  in  the  saving  power  of  in- 
telligence, and  indicates  what  attrac- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of 
letters. 

There  is  perhaps  no  circumstance 
more  gratifying  to  those  who  from  the 
watch-towers  of  patriotism  are  scan- 
ning the  intellectual  horizon  of  our 
young  country  to  discern  the  coming 
men,  than  to  find  the  number  increas- 
ing of  those  who  are  taking  up  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  and  to  note  the 
still  larger  number  that  here  and  there 
in    the    community   are    fostering  a 
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love  of  culture,  and  are  more  or  less 
actively  giving  it  expression.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  present  writer 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
judging,  and  during  a  ten  years'  con- 
nection with  our  national  magazine, 
no  circumstance  has  impressed  him 
so  much  as  the  increase  of  that  class 
who  are  paying  court  to  literature, 
and  are  doing  excellent  work  in  sup- 
plying articles  for  our  periodical 
press.  It  may  be  said  that  the  worth 
of  this  work  is  slight  and  of  light 
weight  as  literature,  but  it  is  the 
stepping-stone  from  journalism  to  let- 
ters, and  a  necessary  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  mind.  In  this  view,  Cana- 
dian literature  owes  no  small  debt  to 
such  periodicals  as  the  Revue  Cana- 
dwine  and  the  Canadian  Monthly. 
though  recognition  of  it  may  not  be 
more  fervid  than  that  given  to  foster- 
mothers  in  general.  So  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned,  however,  recog- 
nition of  the  contemporary  value  of 
this  work  is  a  duty,  the  more  impera- 
tive because  it  is  done  without  fee  or 
reward.  In  the  absence  of  the  pecuni- 
ary stimulus  to  exertion,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  losses  which  authors  and 
publishers  have  sustained  in  Canada, 
in  endeavouring  to  catch  the  ear  of 
the  public,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
literary  status  of  the  country  is  as  yet 
not  a  high  one.  What  it  might,  and 
speedily  would  be,  were  literature 
more  recognised  as  a  profession,  there 
is  much  to  indicate,  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  observable  than  in  the  pages 
of  the  periodicals  we  have  referred  to, 
where  writers  are  represented  whose 
work,  had  it  the  inspiration  which 
public  recognition  and  its  attendant 
pecuniary  reward  might  supply,  would 
quickly  burgeon  out  into  goodly  pro- 
portions and  secure  for  itself  merited 
fame.  But  the  real  aid  these  maga- 
zines afford  to  the  future  literature  of 
Canada  is  of  itself  little  recognised : 
as  quarries  where  each  writer  is  fash- 
ioning the   stones  to  take  their  indi- 


vidual place  in  the  future  edifice  of 
our  literature,  their  service  is  well- 
nigh  incalculable.  And  how  greatly 
do  they  stimulate  the  thought  and  in- 
crease the  intelligence  of  the  commu- 
nity ! 

These  are  times  of  unusual  mental 
conflict,  and  no  man  is  a  believer  in 
the  ipse  dixit  of  another.  The  age  is 
perhaps  too  critical,  but  its  scepticism 
and  analytic  habit  are  an  education 
in  themselves.  People  are  reading 
more,  but  they  are  also  thinking  more. 
In  every  department  of  research  is 
this  the  case,  and  had  we  a  school  of 
competent  criticism,  and  a  few  leaders 
of  thought  who  would  enter  more 
sympathetically  into  the  mental  en- 
grossments of  the  masses,  the  benefits 
of  the  thirst  for  reading  would  be  en- 
hanced, and  a  healthful  direction 
given  to  the  forces  of  the  native  intel- 
lect. The  press,  over  the  country, 
might  be  more  helpful  than  it  is  :  in 
the  cities,  at  least,  we  might  look  for 
more  intelligent  reviewing  and  greater 
effort  to  do  justice  to  our  native 
writers.  In  one  notable  instance, 
that  of  the  most  prominent  journal  in 
the  country,  book  reviewing  is  little 
else  than  a  farce,  and  the  aid  given  to 
the  nascent  literature  of  Canada  is  of 
the  feeblest  and  least  encouraging 
character.  The  absence  of  a  high- 
class  literary  weekly,  with  a  generous 
department  of  critical  opinion,  is 
equally  disadvantageous.  Nor  is  the 
influence  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  training  of  a  University  much 
more  helpful.  The  atmosphere  of 
culture  that  exhales  from  our  college 
halls  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  pene- 
trating. Education,  undoubtedly,  has 
made  rapid  strides,  but  the  results,  in 
the  main,  of  a  college  training  have 
not  yet  shown  themselves  in  much 
original  and  creative  work.  The  con- 
ventional professions,  no  doubt,  have 
been  enriched  by  the  Universities,  but 
the  profession  of  letters  has  not  been 
so  aided.       Other  and  more  lucrative 
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walks  of  life  have  absorbed  the  mat- 
erial, though,  when  wealth  and  leisure 
are  attained,  literature  may  recover  its 
own.  Could  we  have  the  system  of 
fellowships  and  endowments  for  re- 
search which  in  connection  with  the 
Universities  of  the  Old  World  furnish 
a  certain  stimulus  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific achievement,  native  interest  in 
literature  would  doubtless  increase, 
and  public  enthusiasm  be  more  largely 
enlisted  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

But  we  need  not  write  of  our  short- 
comings with  bitterness,  still  less  with 
exaggeration.  There  is  much  that  is 
encouraging,  and  a  progress  in  intel- 
lectuality which  is  positive  and  sub- 
stantial. In  the  broad  average  intel- 
ligence of  our  people  there  is  much 
to  do  us  credit ;  and  there  has  been 
a  marked  gain  in  the  taste  for  reading, 
and  with  it  an  increased  reflective 
tendency  and  a  creditable  power  of 
penetration.  We  have  not  to  record 
great  literary  feats,  but  we  have  gained 
on  the  days  of  brochures  and  political 
pamphlets.  Public  interest  in  topics 
of  discussion  has  perceptibly  risen, 
and  the  range  of  thought  is  now  wider 
and  more  acute.  Insignificant  mat- 
ters, it  is  true,  still  largely  occupy  the 
public  mind,  and  the  newspapers 
continue  to  pander  to  frivolous  tastes. 
But  the  constituency  grows  that  de- 
mands a  higher  mental  pabulum,  and 
many  of  the  journals  are  laudably 
meeting  the  want.  For  the  appetite 
of  the  masses  politics  are  still  the  food, 
but  there  is  a  growing  disrelish  of  the 
more  peddling  kind,  and  a  quickened 
interest  in  the  higher  matters  of  the 
State.  The  appreciation  of  states- 
manlike qualities  in  those  who  serve 
the  country  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced ;  and  there  is  a  flush  of  pride 
at  the  thought  of  those  who  ornament 
the  bench.  The  cry  for  an  educated 
ministry,  and  for  greater  pulpit  power, 
is  everywhere  heard ;  and  with  the 
higher  scholarship  of  the  dominie  his 
status  is  at  last  ascending.     In  the 


review  of  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  country  these  are  matters  that 
count  for  something,  and  we  hold 
them  to  be  a  gratifying  feature  of 
Canadian  development. 

Another  and  a  practical  evidence  of 
the  growing  culture  of  the  community, 
and  its  advancement  in  letters,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  expansion  of  Cana- 
dian publishing  industries,  and  the 
ready  enterprise  with  which  the  native 
book-houses  take  up  ambitious  literary 
projects.  A  signal  instance  of  this 
will  occur  to  everyone  in  the  spirited 
undertaking  of  the  Art  Publishing 
Company  of  Toronto,  in  preparing 
and  launching,  at  enormous  expense, 
their  elaborate  table-book  "  Pic- 
turesque Canada."  This  publication 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  one 
that  will  mark  a  great  artistic  epoch  in 
the  intellectual  progress  of  our  people, 
which  must  have  an  immense  influ- 
ence upon  the  present  and  future  of 
Canadian  art  and  Canadian  literature. 
At  one  stroke  it  has  set  Canada  upon 
a  lofty  pinnacle  of  literary  and  artistic 
achievement,  to  whose  brave  heights 
she  beckons  other  art  enterprise,  with 
equal  strength  of  pinion,  to  soar  and 
place  an  added  chaplet  on  her  head. 
With  this  magnificent  example  of  the 
art  of  native  book  illustrating  before 
them,  anything  is  now  possible  of  ac- 
complishment to  our  publishers ;  and 
we  are  safe  to  look  for  a  harvest  of 
similar  ventures,  in  other  departments 
of  labour,  in  the  nigh  years  to  come. 
Equally  gratifying  is  it  to  note  the 
number  and  variety  of  other  literary 
undertakings  which  the  past  two  years 
have  brought  to  light.  Projects  more 
or  less  ambitious  have  been  set  on 
foot,  and  a  {positive  amount  of  fulfil- 
ment reached,  which  is  exceedingly 
encouraging  to  the  quickened  mental 
impulse  of  the  people.  The  initiation 
of  a  series  of  reference  books,  such  as 
the  **  Dominion  Annual  Register,"  is 
of  itself  an  evidence  of  growth,  not 
only   in   the  material   affairs   of  the 
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nation,  but  in  those  activities  of  the 
literary  life  which,  in  a  progressive 
community,  find  exercise  in  the  sup- 
plying of  repositories  of  information 
and  record,  of  the  utmost  value  in  the 
present  and  future  of  the  country.  Of 
similar  import  is  the  publication  of 
such  works  as  Dr.  Todd's  "  Parlia- 
mentary Goverment  in  the  Colonies," 
Dr.  Ryerson's  "  History  of  the  Loyal- 
ists;" M.  Doutre  "On  the  Constitu- 
tion;" Mr.  Rattray's  *'The  Scot  in 
British  America;"  Mr.  Dent's  "Cana- 
dian Portrait  Gallery;"  and  his  valu- 
able record  of  "The  Last  Forty  Years." 
Other  undertakings  of  like  character 
we  might  also  speak  of,  which  denote 
an  awakened  interest  in  the  subject 
which  has  recently  occupied  Mr. 
Bourinot's  facile  pen,  "  The  Intellec- 
tual Development  of  the  Canadian 
People,"  and  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  passing  years  are  creating  annals 
in  which  future  historians  of  the 
Dominion  may  find  interesting  mate- 
rial of  research,  and  the  coming  poets 
worthy  themes  for  their  muse. 

And  what  the  poets  themselves  are 
doing,  though  the  age  is  a  material 
one,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Though 
much  of  their  work  lacks  the  strong 
fibre  and  fervour  of  imagination  we 
would  like  to  see  it  possess,  there  are 
artistic  results  and  an  emotional  ardour 
and  susceptibility  to  the  beautiful 
wholly  commendable.  In  the  fineness 
of  sensibility  and  frequent  daintiness 
of  expression,  recent  years  have 
brought  us  a  higher  order  of  verse, 
which  proves  the  growth  of  culture  in 
the  community  and  the  presence  of 
refining  influences  actively  at  work. 
What  it  most  wants  is  that  it  should 
take  its  inspiration  more  largely  from 
Canadian  sources,  treat  more  freely  of 
the  history  and  legends  of  the  country, 
deck  itself  in  the  tints  of  our  glorious 
land,  and  sing  more  of  the  songs  of 
our  woods  and  waters.  The  atmos- 
phere of  nationalism,  indeed,  is  one 
that   should  more  penetratively  per- 


vade our  literature  than  it  does.  If  it 
is  ever  to  fire  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  to  create  a  distinguishing  type  of 
national  character,  it  must  cease  to  be 
imitative,  and  find  the  materials  of 
its  art  and  occupation  at  home.  It 
may  borrow  the  literary  forms  of 
author-craft  in  the  Old  World,  but  its 
themes  must  be  those  of  the  New. 
Let  us  also  import  the  high  standard 
of  old  lands,  by  which  to  test  our 
work,  and  to  set  a  high  ideal  before 
our  literary  workmen ;  but  having 
these,  let  the  rest  be  original  and 
creative.  If  with  half  a  continent  to 
draw  upon,  we  remain  servile  to  Old 
World  models,  we  have  inherited  to 
little  purpose  the  traditions  of  our 
race.  But  we  have  faith  in  the  higher 
purpose  of  our  writers,  for  a  Canadian 
songstress,  in  lines  prophetic,  has  al- 
ready assured  us  of  ambitions  that  are 
stirring  hearts  to  claim  a  world's  at- 
tention : 

•'  Oh  !  Poet  of  our  glorious  land  so  fair, 
Whose  foot  is  at  the  door : 
Even  so  my  song  shall  melt  into  the  air, 
And  die  and  be  no  more. 

But  thou  shalt  live  part  of  the  nation's  life ; 

The  world  shall  hear  thy  voice, 
Singing  above  the  noise  of  war  and  strife, 

And  therefore  I  rejoice  ! " 

In  this  hope  let  us  go  forward, 
ever  manifesting  an  ardent  interest  in, 
and  giving  heartiest  support  to,  the 
intellectual  life  of  Canada.  Literary 
composition,  admittedly,  is  not  an 
easily  acquired  art,  and  there  is  need 
of  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  that 
can  be  given  to  it.  Few  as  yet  are 
born  to  wealth  or  leisure  in  the 
country,  and  they  who  write  to  live 
are  the  majority  of  those  who  please 
or  instruct  us.  The  literary  work 
hitherto  done  by  Canadians  has  been 
achieved  through  corroding  care  and 
amid  the  tumult  of  alien  noises.  Let 
that  of  coming  writers  have  the  aid 
of  a  more  favourable  environment. 
What   the   proposed    Royal    Society 
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may  do  for  our  future  literature  can 
scarcely  be  predicted.  Our  literary 
men  will  not  look  to  it  to  relieve  them 
from  pecuniary  pressure  in  their  ardu- 
ous labour  ;  but  it  will  justify  its  ex- 
istence if  it  enlists  public  sympathy  in 
its  service  and  secures  for  the  author 
the  honour  and  reward  of  his  work. 

In  the  following  pages  we  record 
the  literary  achievements  of  the  past 
two  years*  and,  in  commending  the 
industry  and  ability  of  the  writers,  we 
would  bespeak  for  their  work  a  larger 
measure  of  public  recognition,  and  a 
more  generous  and  encouraging  sup- 
port. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  chief  interest  in  Canadian  his- 
tory, it  is  almost  trite  now  to  say,  has 
hitherto  centered  in  the  French  re- 
gime, the  heroic  incidents  of  which 
Mr.  Francis  Parkman  has  anticipated 
Canadian  writers  in  depicting,  though 
his  charming  narratives,  to  which 
he  is  about  to  add  the  thrilling  story 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  reconcile  us 
to  the  thought  that  the  period  has 
found  its  first  and  best  historian  in  an 
American.  That  the  mine,  however, 
has  only  just  been  opened,  the  reader 
of  our  ^arly  annals,  who  knows  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  the  materials 
which  await  industry  and  research 
to  be  brought  to  light,  must  be  fully 
conscious ;  while  to  the  novelist  and 
dramatist  the  ground  may  be  said  to 
be  as  yet  unbroken,  if  we  except  Mr, 
Kirby's  Le  Chien  d'  Or,  a  romance  of 
the  highest  excellence,  which  is  far 
too  little  known  to  the  people  of  Can- 
ada. But  of  the  later,  and  perhaps 
not  less  heroic,  periods  of  the  coun- 
try's history,  Canadian  writers  have  in 
the  main  a  monopoly.  And  here  na- 
tive literary  activity,  in  a  commend- 
able degree,  is  now  showing  itself. 
■*'  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war ;"  and  the  records 

•  Our  ^pace  will  only  permit  of  extracts  from  the 
Review  in  H  istory,  Biography,  and  Belles-Letters. 


of  settlement  in  the  Upper  Province 
and  the  story  of  the  struggling  pio- 
neers are  finding  historians  to  deal 
with  them,  and  readers  curious  and 
interested  to  devour  what  they  have 
written. 

"  History  repeats  itself,"  and  the 
Canadian  litterateur  has  in  the  story 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  a  tale 
to  tell,  «uch  as  the  American  histo- 
rian has  had  to  narrate  of  the  refugees 
from  oppression  who  peopled  the  New 
England  Colonies,  and  whose  strug- 
gles in  the  then  wilderness  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  find  a  parallel  in  the 
same  war  with  nature  in  the  case  of 
their  descendants  in  Ontario.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson's 
The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their 
Times,  though  it  was  the  design  of  the 
now  deceased  writer  that  his  work 
should  be  "an  historical  monument 
to  the  character  and  merits  of  the  fa- 
thers and  founders  of  my  [his]  native 
country,"  the  author  has  occupied 
himself  too  much  with  re-telling  the 
story  of  the  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts and  of  the  doings  of  the  Puritan 
Fathers,  and  has  not. devoted  that 
space  to  the  incidents  of  settlement  in 
Upper  Canada  which  for  our  own 
people  would  have  had  an  entrancing 
interest,  and  been  the  most  acceptable 
contribution  to  our  native  history. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  we  first  chron- 
icle in  this  department  has  many 
claims  upon  Canadian  readers,  and 
the  author's  enthusiasm  in  his  sub- 
ject and  years  of  industry  in  compil- 
ing his  materials,  though  he  has  not 
made  the  best  use  of  them,  deservedly 
entitle  his  volumes  to  notice  and  com- 
mendation. 

In  Mr.  Rattray's  The  Scot  in  Brit- 
ish North  America,  we  have  a  most 
important  contribution  to  our  native 
literature,  111  a  department  of  excep- 
tional interest  to  students  of  national 
life  and  character.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  the  work  have  appeared, 
and  they  contain  a  mine  of  informa- 
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tion,  respecting  the  political,  material, 
social,  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
country,as  these  features  of  its  develop- 
ment have  been  influenced  and  ope- 
rated upon  by  Scotchmen.  No  more 
vital  inquiry  could  well  have  been 
taken  up  by  a  Canadian  writer  than 
this  one  of  the  national  character. 
What  its  ingredients  are,  how  they 
have  come  together,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  have  fused,  or  are  fusing 
themselves,  into  the  national  life  of  a 
people,  are  never  failing  questions  of 
interest.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  as 
indeed  of  all  countries  of  a  compo- 
site colonization,  the  inquiry,  more- 
over, is  of  vast  importance,  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  cannot  but  be  of 
service  in  directing  the  future  line  of 
the  country's  progress,  and  in  stimu- 
lating the  development  of  those  char- 
acteristics which  conduce  most  to  the 
success  of  its  people.  But,  besides 
the  question  of  the  national  idiosyn- 
cracies,  and  the  mental  constitution 
of  the  Scot,  which  have  ever  been  im- 
portant factors  in  the  world's  work, 
there  is  the  larger  subject  and  more 
special  inquiry  which  has  occupied 
Mr.  Rattray's  pen — the  record  of 
Scotch  colonization  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Dominion,  the  conspicu- 
ous part  taken  by  Scotchmen  in  the 
early  military  affairs  and  later  political 
administration  of  Canada,  and  the  no 
less  signal  achievements  of  the  race 
in  the  paths  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. These  are  the  themes  to  the 
consideration  of  which  Mr.  Rattray  has 
brought  eminent  talents,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  country's  his- 
tory, and  a  power  of  graphic  writing 
which  give  a  special  charm  to  the 
author's  work  and  commend  it  to 
every  thoughtful  and  cultured  Cana- 
dian. The  two  concluding  volumes 
of  Mr.  Rattray's  history,  which  are 
eagerly  looked  for,  we  are  glad  to 
learn  are  now  in  press.  The  pub- 
lishers, we  must  add,  deserve  a  word 
of  commendation  for  their  share  in 


the  production  of  the  volumes  so  far 
issued. 

In  The  Canadian  Portrait  Gallery, 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dent,  we  have  a 
most  creditable  and  successful  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  Canadian  history 
in  the  lives  of  its  chief  actors.  Mr. 
Dent  has  cultivated  the  gift  of  bio- 
graphical writing  to  a  praiseworthy 
extent ;  and  though  he  has  been  pre- 
ceded in  this  field  by  others,  he  has 
won  new  and  well-deserved  laurels, 
and  given  to  our  literature  another 
critical  and  discriminating  account  of 
the  men  who  have  left  their  impress 
upon  Canadian  history,  or  are  still 
engaged  in  moulding  or  influencing 
its  afl'airs.  The  range  of  Mr.  Dent's 
volumes  is  extensive,  and  embraces 
the  most  prominent  public  men  of 
the  country,  the  facts  of  whose  lives, 
and  the  share  taken  by  them  in  the 
varied  aflairs  of  the  nation,  should 
be  familiar  to  all  Canadians.  The 
biographies  are  full,  painstaking,  and, 
in  most  instances,  impartial.  They  are 
interesting  not  only  in  the  facts  they 
supply  in  regard  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  subjects  treated  of,  but 
for  the  light  they  throw  upon  politi- 
cal and  national  events,  and  the  aid 
they  afford  to  the  student  of  the  coun- 
try's annals  in  comprehending  the 
questions  which  from  time  to  time 
have  agitated  the  public  mind.  The 
coloured  lithographic  portraits,  prefix- 
ed to  the  memoirs,  are  a  further  and 
serviceable  aid  to  the  exposition  of 
character,  and  though  the  results  are 
not  always  happy  they  are  a  fitting 
complement  to  the  letterpress. 

In  the  same  author's  The  Last  Forty 
Years  Mr.  Dent  has  essayed,  with, 
we  may  say,  unqualified  success,  the 
task  of  writing  a  picturesque  history 
of  Canada  from  the  period  of  the- 
Union  of  the  Provinces  in  1840.  For 
those  not  possessed  of  the  historic 
spirit,  and  who  dislike  to  grope  in  the? 
musty  archives  of  earlier  eras,  Mr.. 
Dent's  new  work  will   have  a  certairk 
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attraction.  In  the  main,  the  period 
covered  being  a  contemporary  one, 
it  will  possess  an  interest  which  re- 
mote events  usually  fail  to  arouse; 
though  the  writer  will  have  the  draw- 
back of  having  to  contend  with  judg- 
ments already  formed  and  a  criticism 
which  is  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  predilections  of  the  reader. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  is  acquitting 
himself  well  of  his  task,  and,  on  the 
whole,  commenting  with  judicious 
fairness  on  the  events  which  have  ta- 
ken place  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  in  itself  attractive,  viz.,  that  of 
grouping  facts  and  events  into  chap- 
ters which  typify  and  illustrate  the 
formative  periods  of  the  country's 
growth  rather  than  the  setting  forth  in 
minute  detail  of  the  history  from  year 
to  year.  This  procedure  gives  room 
for  picturesque  writing,  and  presents 
the  events  of  the  time  in  aguisemost 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The 
work,  we  may  add,  has  the  aid  of  ex- 
cellent typography,  and  is  enriched 
by  a  number  of  portraits  of  prominent 
men,  fairly-well  engraved  on  wood, 
and,  generally  speaking,  good  like- 
nesses. 

In  the  title,  A  Popular  History  of 
the  Domifiion  of  Canada,  from  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  present 
time,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow,M.  A., 
we  have  a  clue  to  the  character  of 
the  work  issued  by  the  talented  editor 
of  the  Canadiafi  Methodist  Magazine. 
The  work  is  essentially  a  popular  his- 
tory, covering  the  whole  ground  of  the 
national  annals,  with  a  necessarily 
brief  but  intelligible  outline  of  the 
history  of  each  separate  Province.  It 
is  especially  attractive  in  its  treatment 
of  the  earlier  history  of  the  country; 
its  narrative  of  the  explorers  and  dis- 
coverers, the  heroic  struggle  between 
the  two  races  for  possession  of  the 
continent — the  story  of  the  Jesuit 
missions,  the  histories  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the   gradual  colonization 


and  material  development  of  the  Do- 
minion being  particularly  well  brought 
out  and  sympathetically  delineated. 
The  narrative  of  the  later  history,  the 
incidents  of  the  American  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  settlement  of  the  Upper 
Province  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  the 
political  struggles  which  preceded  the 
rebellion  era,  and  the  more  recent 
story  of  Confederation,  as  well  as  the 
national  growth  and  development  of 
the  country,  find  a  fitting  treatment 
and  a  just  and  appreciative  considera- 
tion. The  work  is  deserving  of  its 
success,  to  which  the  author's  pleas- 
ant style  of  narration  contributes 
something  ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  retain 
a  firm  hold  upon  public  favour  as  a 
lively  and  faithful  narrative  of  Cana- 
dian history. 

In  the  department  of  "history  and 
biography"  our  French  compatriots 
have  not  been  quite  idle  during  the 
past  two  years,  though  the  English 
writer  in  the  Upper  Province  is  at  no 
little  disadvantage  in  chronicling  their 
literary  undertakings,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  information  as  to  the  doings 
of  the  litterateurs  of  Quebec,  and  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  with  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Lower  Canadian  press  in 
the  West.  Those  who  control  the 
public  libraries  of  the  Upper  Province 
greatly  fail  in  their  duty  in  manifest- 
ing so  little  interest  in  the  writings  of 
literary  men  in  the  Sister  Province, 
whose  industry  and  historic  pride  in 
the  literature  of  their  section  of  Can- 
ada are  notable  characteristics  which 
do  credit  to  their  intelligence  and 
public  spirit. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
glean,  however,  the  chief  contribu- 
tions to  history  issuing  from  French 
Canada  appear  to  consist  of  papers 
read  before  the  Historical  Societies  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  of  broch- 
ures containing  historical  memoranda 
relating  to  persons  and  events  in  the 
earlier  life  of  the  country.  The  most 
i  important  of  these    is    the    Seventh 
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Volume  of  Memoires  published  by  La 
Societe  Historique  de  Montreal^  which 
deals  with  the  Voyage  de  Kalm  en 
Amerique,  and  has  been  translated 
and  edited  by  M.  L.  N.  Marchand,  a 
Montreal  advocate.  Kalm,  who  was 
a  Swedish  botanist  of  distinction,  and 
a  Professor  of  the  University  of  Up- 
sala,  was  selected  by  the  great  Lin- 
naeus to  make  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  under  the  auspices 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Ac- 
ademy at  Stockholm.  His  purpose 
was  to  make  a  collection  of  seeds  of 
plants  and  trees  native  to  the  New 
World,  and  to  describe  the  physical 
features  and  natural  productions  of 
the  country.  The  expedition  was 
undertaken  in  1748,  and  covered  a 
period  of  four  years,  during  which  he 
explored  the  country  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  White  Mountains,  thence, 
via  Albany  and  Saratoga,  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  back  to  the  Quaker  City. 
From  the  White  Mountains  he  seems 
to  have  made  his  way  to  Quebec,  and 
in  his  journals  he  jotted  down  matters 
historical  and  scientific  which  Quebec 
savafits  now  deem  worthy  of  repro- 
duction. The  present  volume,  we 
understand,  is  only  an  instalment  of 
the  work  M.  Marchand  is  about  to 
prepare,  and  does  not  as  yet  deal 
with  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  Montreal  Society  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  result,  so  far, 
of  M.  Marchand's  work. 

BELLES   LETTRES. 

M.  Louis  Honor^  Frechette  is  the 
foremost  representative  of  that  genu- 
ine Canadian  literature  which,  since 
the  days  of  the  Relatio?is  des  Jesiiites, 
has  flourished  in  our  historic  New 
France.  His  being  singled  out  in 
1880  as  the  recipient  of  the  highest 
literary  honours  from  the  Academy  at 
Paris  has  made  every  Canadian  fami- 
liar with  a  name  which  has  won  this 
guerdon  for  the  country.  M.  Fre- 
chette has  written  Pele-Mele^  Les  Oui- 


seaux  de  Neige,  and  two  historical 
dramas  entitled  Papineau  and  Le  Re- 
tour  d' Exile.  The  two  former  con- 
sist altogether  of  lyric  verse,  mainly 
descriptive  of  Canadian  scenery;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  few  of  our  native 
writers  have  been  so  successful  in 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Of 
our  English-speaking  Canadians,  John 
Reade  and  Charles  Sangster  are  the 
writers  who  come  nearest  Frechette  in 
this  respect.  The  French  Laureate 
has  made  the  genius  of  the  Canadian 
woods  and  waters  his  own.  His  Vers 
de  Societe^  particularly  in  such  compo- 
sitions as  Un  Nuitd'^te  and  Aprh  le 
Bal,  have  a  special  charm  ;  and,  as  in 
the  spirited  ode  to  the  memory  of 
Papineau,  these  lyrics  are  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  liberalism. 

Of  more  permanent  value  than 
the  volumes  of  verse  hitherto  named, 
however,  is  T/ie  Coming  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  other  Poe7?is,  by  Kate  Sey- 
mour Maclean,  of  Kingston,  and  Ori- 
on, by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  of  Chat- 
ham, N.  B.  Mrs.  Maclean's  volume 
contains  a  number  of  lyrical  poems  of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  would  enrich  the  literature  of 
any  country.  Two  stanzas  of  the 
author's  "  Proem  "  have  been  already 
quoted ;  they  contain  a  prophecy 
which  Mrs.  Maclean  has  herself  in 
great  measure  fulfilled.  Orion,  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  is  a  vigorous  example 
of  the  neo-classical  poetry  which  came 
into  fashion  with  Tennyson's  "  QEn- 
one."  Several  of  the  minor  poems  in 
the  volume,  especially  those  cast  in 
the  "ballade"  form,  are  of  remark- 
able beauty,  and  deserve  the  place 
won  for  them  in  the  pages  of  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  and  the  Canadian 
Monthly. 

This  department  will  be  incomplete 
without  a  notice  of  the  literary  labours 
of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  during 
the  years  1880-81.  His  Life  of  Cow- 
per,  in  Mr.  Morley's  "  Series  of  Eng- 
lish   Men  of  Letters,"  though   pub- 
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lished  in  England,  may  properly  be 
chronicled  here,  as  the  work  was 
written  in  Canada,  and  a  special  edi- 
tion was  placed  on  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Smith  had  an  exceptionally 
delicate  task  entrusted  to  him  in  pre- 
paring a  history  of  the  poor,  faded, 
melancholy  life  of  the  poet  Cowper. 
The  memoir,  however,  is  admirably 
written,  with  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  gentle  life  and  literary  work  of 
the  poet,  and  a  reverent  treatment 
of  the  incidents  of  his  career  which 
call  for  considerate  yet  discriminating 
comment.  The  book  is  invested  with 
all  the  charm  of  style  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Smith's  writings.  Not  less  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  literature  is  the 
collected  volume  of  Prof.  Smith's  Lec- 
tures and  Essays,  which,  though 
printed  for  private  circulation,  well 
deserves  to  be  recorded  among  Cana- 
dian book  issues  of  the  period.  The 
work  consists,  in  the  main,  of  contri- 
butions to    Canadian   literature,  em- 


bracing papers  on  historical,  social, 
and  literary  topics,  which  for  the  most 
part  appeared  in  the  Canadian 
Monthly. 

The  volume  shows  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  at  his  best,  not  only  as  a  mas- 
ter of  English  style,  but  as  a  pro- 
found thinker  and  a  man  of  scholarly 
acquirements  and  rare  intellectual 
gifts.  "To  the  literary  work  on  these 
two  volumes  we  have  to  record  the 
great  national  service  Mr.  Smith  has 
rendered  in  the  publication,  over  a 
period  of  eighteen  months,  of  "  The 
Bystander,  a  monthly  review  of  cur- 
rent events,  Canadian  and  general." 
Rarely,  if  ever,  have  passing  events  in 
any  country  been  discussed  with 
greater  ability  than  the  topics  of  the 
time  have  been  treated  of  in  this  se- 
rial. Its  publication  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial and  unique  contribution  to 
the  intellectual  resources  of  Canada, 
which  we  venture  to  say  many  have 
profited  by. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  PUBLIC  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BY    E.    B.    POWERS,    NASHUA,    N.H. 


THE  expression,  "  Language  in 
the  Public  and  High  Schools," 
is,  of  necessity,  indefinite ;  for,  in  its 
broadest  signification  and  in  its  most 
rigorous  analysis,  every  subject  of 
study  and  every  mental  process, 
since  words  are  its  signs,  must  con- 
tribute, directly  or  indirectly,  to  dis- 
crimination and  facility  in  the  use  of 
language.  But,  upon  my  part  at  least, 
this  discussion  will  be  limited  to  those 
subjects  and  exercises  which  have  for 
their  avowed  end  and  direct  object 
systematic  instruction  in  the  English 
language.  These  will  include  conver- 
sation, language  lessons,  composition, 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  perhaps  litera- 
ture. 


How,  then,  not  in  talk  nor  upon 
paper,  but  in  the  school-room,  shall 
English  language  be  taught?  The 
cardinal  principle  is  that  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grade,  from  the  entrance  at 
the  primary  school  to  the  graduation 
from  the  university,  careful  training  in 
oral  recitation  and  description,  and 
daily  systematic  work  with  pen  and 
pencil  are  the  only  efllicient  instru- 
ments by  which  correct,  vigorous,  and 
idiomatic  English  thought  and  lan- 
guage can  be  developed  in  the  mind, 
and  expressed  by  the  hand  of  the 
average  pupil.  More  than  this. 
Practice  should  precede  theory, 
and     thus     technical    grammar    be- 
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longs  to  the  last  year  of  the  high- 
school  course,  and  not  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  grammar  grade; 
and  even  then,  if  English  grammar  is 
to  be  what  many  people  and  some 
teachers  regard  it,  it  doesn't  right- 
fully belong  anywhere  save  in  a 
museum  with  the  stocks  and  thumb- 
screws of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  a  scholar  in  English  grammar, 
I  never  wrote  a  sentence.  The  cor- 
rect use  of  capitals,  and  punctuation 
were  represented  by  x  and  y,  since 
they  were  unknown  quantities ;  and 
the  elegant  expression  "had  ought" 
by  acclamation  was  crowned  king  of 
emphatic  assertion.  English  gram- 
mar was  to  us  the  memorizing  of 
rules  and  definitions,  of  whose  appli- 
cation and  meaning  we  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  And  yet,  one  soli- 
tary ray  of  light  penetrated  the  dark- 
ness ;  for  we  learned  that  a  verb  was 
a  word  which  signified  "to  be,  to  do, 
or  to  suffer,"  and  its  last  stage  certain- 
ly included  us.  It  was  also  commit- 
ting to  memory  thrilling  conjugations, 
which  commenced  with  the  confident 
"  I  love,"  and  ended  with  the  saddest 
of  all  refrains,  *'  I  might  have  been 
loved."  To  us  it  was  analysis  and 
parsing,  the  determination  of  whether 
some  collocation  of  words  was  a  com- 
plex adverbial  element  of  the  fifth  or 
fifteenth  class  ;  and  a  part  of  the  ela- 
borate machinery  consisted  of  bars 
and  links  from  which  depended, 
writhing  in  agony,  certain  unfortunate 
words  and  phrases,  which  had  been 
impaled  thereon ;  and  it  did  mean 
the  tearing  down  of  the  glorious  Eng- 
lish of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Macaulay,  while  out  of  the  ruins  no 
one  of  us  could  have  constructed  a 
single  sentence  which  would  not  have 
been  a  fitting  monument  of  our 
ignorance  and  incapacity.  It  was  an 
intellectual  desert,  more  desolate  and 
barren  than  Sahara,  since  it  was  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  oasis. 

When  a  boy  shall   have  acquired 


facility  in  swimming  by  mastering  the 
principles  of  specific  gravity  and  the 
laws  of  equilibrium ;  when  a  carpen- 
ter shall  become  a  finished  workman 
by  learning  the  definitions  of  his  vari- 
ous tools ;  when  a  farmer  shall  suc- 
cessfully hoe  corn  by  memorizing  from 
a  text-book  on  botany  a  description 
of  weeds  and  grasses,  there  will  then 
be  some  hope  that  technical  English 
grammar  thus  taught  will  accomplish 
its  avowed  end.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  to-day,  no  scholar  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  heir  or  joint-heir  to  this  heri- 
tage of  woe.  But  I  suspect  that 
truth  would  be  compelled  to  confess 
that  there  are  many. 

But  how  shall  English  language  be 
taught  in  that  graded  school-system 
which  includes  seventy  per  cent,  of 
all  the  scholars  in  this  State  ?  On 
the  first  day  of  the  grammar-school 
course  should  be  commenced  daily 
systematic  instructions  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  now,  at  least,  no  want 
of  excellent  text-books.  A  dozen 
firms  publish  Language  Lessons,  Lan- 
guage Primers^  and  First  Lessons  in 
English,  that  are  well-nigh  models  in 
this  department  of  study.  Centuries 
of  university  and  collegiate  experi- 
ence, the  history  of  all  manufacturing 
industry,  and  every  example  of  brill- 
iant individual  success,  unite  in  de- 
claring that  for  the  highest  good  of 
the  pupils  the  departmental  system 
of  instruction  should  exist  in  every 
grammar  school  where  more  than  one 
teacher  is  employed.  Let  one  in- 
structor take  charge  of  the  subject  of 
language  in  all  of  the  classes.  But 
inflict  upon  no  class  a  teacher  who 
considers  the  subject  a  dry  one;  for 
language  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
is  reared  all  intellectual  growth.  Se- 
lect one  who  has  a  love  for  this  par- 
ticular subject,  whose  industry  is  tire- 
less, whose  energy  will  awaken  to  life, 
and  whose  enthusiasm  is  broad  and 
deep  as  the  needs  of  the  minds  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.     A  single  text- 
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book  will  suffice  for  the  entire  course ; 
and  to  each  year  and  to  each  term 
should  be  assigned  the  work  which 
may  be  blended  into  a  consistent 
whole.  Given  this  kind  of  a  teacher 
and  such  a  text-book,  our  next  need 
is  all  the  blackboard  surface  possible 
in  the  room,  and  this  divided  by  nar- 
row, painted,  vertical  lines,  into  spaces 
two-and-a-half  or  three  feet  wide.  If 
possible,  have  enough  of  these  for  the 
entire  class,  and  let  each  scholar  take 
the  same  section  day  by  day.  Have 
good  blackboards,  or  give  no  peace 
to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide 
them.  Before  recitation  have  them 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  eraser  or 
chamois-skin,  even  if  you  perform 
this  labour  yourself.  Do  not  expect 
all  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  in  work 
that  is  swimming  in  dust  and  dirt. 
Insist  upon  a  clean  board,  and  the 
best  mechanical  execution  in  spacing, 
arrangement,  and  handwriting  for 
every  scholar. 

Picture  the  first  day  of  the  term, 
and  yourself  the  teacher  standing  be- 
fore your  pupils  ;  ask  that  class  why 
they  study  language,  and  what  benefit 
they  expect  to  derive  from  it.  Give 
them  a  moment  for  thought ;  volun- 
teers will  not  be  wanting.  Bind  to- 
gether the  partial  truths  they  express 
into  a  complete  statement.  Enlarge 
upon  it ;  convince  them  that  the 
manifold  treasures  of  the  English  lan- 
guage are  not  to  vex  a  school-boy's 
brain,  nor  slumber  in  a  heap  of  learned 
dust.  Request  them  to  open  their 
text-books  and  silently  read  so  much 
as  pertains  to  a  single  point  in  the 
lessons  of  the  next  day.  Suppose,  for 
illustration,  the  subject  to  be  Nouns. 
Then  ask  for  the  name  of  some  object 
in  the  room,  and  when  it  is  given,  re- 
quire each  scholar  to  construct  men- 
tally a  sentence  containing  it.  Re- 
quest many  of  them  to  state  the  sen- 
tences they  have  thought  out.  Take 
each  subject  in  the  same  manner,  us- 
ing text-book,  blackboard  illustrations, 
and  oral-work  to  fix  principles   and  i 


develop  thought.  Remember  that  in 
the  early  stages  of  education,  however 
excellent  may  be  the  text-book,  it  is 
to  the  average  scholar  only  dead 
matter,  until  the  intelligence  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  teacher  shall  light  up 
its  every  page  with  golden  thought. 
Go  over  with  your  scholars  each  les- 
son in  advance  ;  and,  when  you  as- 
sign it,  let  it  be  something  to  do 
rather  than  a  tax  upon  the  memory. 
In  the  case  supposed,  give  three  or 
four  nouns,  each  of  which  is  to  be  in- 
corporated into  a  sentence,  and 
brought  into  the  next  recitation  neatly 
written  out.  At  a  given  signal,  from 
paper  in  hand,  each  scholar  writes  his 
work  upon  the  board.  Pupils  resume 
their  seats,  and  the  sentences  upon 
the  first  section  are  read  by  the 
scholar  who  wrote  them.  Call  upon 
the  class  for  criticisms  in  reference  to 
every  essential  point. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  some  prominent  educators 
utterly  object  to  any  form  of  class 
criticism.  Without  pausing  to  argue 
this  point  I  must  say,  as  a  teacher, 
that  the  expression  of  the  class  opinion 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
intellectual  growth  ;  and  as  a  parent, 
I  would  insist  that  a  child  of  mine, 
upon  the  broad  platform  of  the  public 
school,  shall  be  taught  to  criticise  with 
justice  tempered  with  kindness,  and 
to  receive  criticism  in  that  spirit  which 
is  at  once  the  highest  test  of 
moral  greatness,  and  the  brightest 
hope  of  mental  development.  Any 
teacher  worthy  the  name  can  turn  un- 
just criticism  into  that  channel  where 
it  shall  both  gladden  and  improve,  and 
the  child  or  the  adult  who  cannot  en- 
dure kind  and  just  criticism  is  too 
tender  a  plant  for  any  regions  save  the 
celestial. 

Whatever  corrections  are  sustained 
by  the  teacher,  the  scholar  makes  upon 
his  paper.  It  may  be  well  to  have 
these  sentences  neatly  written  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose.  Let  each 
day's  work   be,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
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review  of  all  the  principles  that  have 
gone  before.  Do  not  forget  that 
memory  is  a  pygmy,  and  patient 
thought  a  giant.  Avoid  every  form 
of  recitation  where  a  single  scholar 
can  evade  attention,  responsibility, 
and  thought.  State  the  question  in 
advance  to  the  class.  Allow  perhaps 
a  minute  for  the  development  of  the 
idea,  and  call  upon  some  scholar. 
More  than  ten  years'  experience  in  the 
class-room  has  convinced  me  that  the 
hushed  moment,  when  all  are  think- 
ing upon  a  single  point,  is  the  most 
fruitful  period, — yea  the  golden  op- 
portunity in  the  mind's  development. 

Do  not  talk  too  much,  and  hold 
every  scholar  responsible  for  the  in- 
formation you  convey.  Pursue  this 
method  through  the  Public  School 
course,  and  from  oral  exercises  and 
written  work,  from  simple,  compound 
and  complex  sentences  with  their 
various  modifications,  build,  day  by 
day,  that  ladder  upon  which  the 
scholar  may  mount  into  the  clear 
light  of  higher  elevation  and  broader 
vision.  Require  occasionally  a  com- 
position ;  but  do  not  call  it  by  that 
name,  for  long  abuse  has  given  to  it 
a  terrible  meaning.  Let  the  subject 
be  within  thescholar's  comprehension. 
A  boy  who  is  dumb  on  the  subject  of 
**  Eternity "  will  wax  eloquent  on 
*'  Trout  fishing."  And  this  should  be 
written  in  the  school-room  under  the 
guidance  and  encouragement  of  the 
teacher.  If  you  desire  enthusiasm 
and  good  work,  correct  and  return 
them  as  soon  as  possible ;  if  you  ex- 
pect indifference  and  poor  results, 
consign  them  to  the  waste-basket,  or 
that  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  the  teach- 
er's drawer.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
despair  and  wounded  pride  with  which 
I  heard  a  little  girl  say,  "  We  hand  in 
our  examples,  but  the  teacher  never 
looks  at  them." 

One  recitation  each  week,  in  the 
high-school,  throughout  the  course  is, 
in  my  judgment,  better  than  the  same 
amount  of  daily  work.     I  would  sug- 


gest for  the  first  two  years  a  text-book, 
like  Swinton's  English  Composition, 
or  Swinton's  Word  Analysis  ;  for 
the  third,  a  practical  Rhetoric,  like 
Kellog's  ;  and  for  the  last  year  a  philo- 
sophical English  grammar,  like  Whit- 
ney's Essentials, — all  of  these  to  be 
taught  by  the  same  method,  not  as 
theory  alone,  but  as  an  art,  with  pen 
and  pencil.  But  all  of  this  labour 
will  produce  only  withered  fruit,  un- 
less the  scholar  shall  become  an  habit- 
ual reader  and  student  of  the  master- 
pieces in  English  literature.  One 
exercise  weekly  during  the  course  up- 
on entire  selections  from  Irving,  Mac- 
aulay,  Burke,  Webster,  and  Shake- 
speare is  to-day  not  merely  a  desirable 
accomplishment,  but  a  necessity  in 
high-school  education.  Never  did 
Eastern  fable  assign  to  the  upas  tree 
a  more  subtle  poison,  nor  to  Pandora's 
box  a  more  gigantic  evil,  than  in  a 
taste  acquired  in  youth  for  the  sen- 
sational fiction  which  this  age  and 
country  shower  upon  us  like  the  leaves 
from  the  forest. 

"  Like  the  bat  of  the  Indian  brakes, 

Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes  ; 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain, 
She  drinks  the  life-blood  from  his  vein." 

It  is  then  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  public  school  inculcate  a  love 
for  that  literature  which  is  pure,  noble 
and  vigorous.  Will  the  boy  who  has 
learned  to  read  and  appreciate  the 
elegant  expression  and  musical  cad- 
ence of  the  "Sketch  Book,"  the  mag- 
nificent word-painting  of  the  essays  on 
"  Warren  Hastings  "  and  "  John 
Milton,"  the  immortal  panegyric  upon 
"  Marie  Antoinette,"  the  peroration 
of  the  ''Reply  to  Hayne,"  and  those 
passages  in  "  Hamlet  "  w^hich,  stirring 
to  the  lowest  depth  both  mind  and 
soul,  have  become  interwoven  with 
the  very  texture  of  common  speech, 
— will  any  boy  thus  taught  turn  from 
such  an  intellectual  feast  to  the  dark 
pages  of  a  dime  novel  ? — New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MENTAL  CULTURE. 


BY    EDWARD    BROOKS,    PH.   D.,  MILLERSVILLE,    PA. 


EDUCATION  treats  of  the  deve- 
loping of  the  powers  of  man,  and 
the  furnishing  of  his  mind  with  know- 
ledge. The  developing  of  the  powers 
is  called  culture,  and  the  furnishing 
the  mind  with  knowledge  is  called  in- 
struction. These  two  operations  are 
logically  and  practically  distinguished. 
Culture  seeks  to  draw  out  and  train 
the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  instruction 
aims  to  put  knowledge  into  the  mind. 
Each,  to  a  certain  extent,  implies  the 
other ;  for,  in  giving  culture,  we  make 
use  of  knowledge,  and,  in  imparting 
knowledge,  there  must  always  be  some 
growth  of  the  mental  faculties. 

So  far  as  they  differ,  however,  cul- 
ture is  to  be  regarded  as  of  more  value 
than  instruction.  The  aim  of  culture 
is  to  give  mental  power  ;  the  aim  of 
instruction  is  to  give  knowledge  or 
learning,  and  mental  power  is  worth 
more  than  learning.  The  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  is  worth  more  than 
the  knowledge  acquired,  and  the  pow- 
er to  originate  knowledge  is  even 
more  valuable.  A  person  should 
know  more  than  he  ever  learned ; 
and  this  is  possible  when  his  mind 
has  been  properly  cultivated.  The 
highest  object  of  the  teacher  should 
be,  therefore,  not  merely  to  impart 
knowledge,  but  to  cultivate  mental 
power.  We  should  measure  our  work 
by  the  mental  growth  of  our  pupils, 
•  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  inform- 
ation we  have  imparted. 

This  work  of  mental  culture  should 
be  intelligent  and  thorough  in  its 
character.  It  should  reach  every  fa- 
culty and  give  training  to  every  pow- 


er. In  order  that  it  may  be  done  in 
the  best  manner,  the  teacher  should 
be  guided  in  his  work  by  some  broad 
and  fundamental  principles  definitely 
formulated  and  fixed  in  his  memory 
and  understanding.  Work  done  by 
chance  is  seldom  well  done ;  all  high 
art,  and  teaching  is  one  of  the  high- 
est arts,  should  be  done  in  the  light  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  principles. 
We,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  the  follow- 
ing ten  principles,  for  their  guidance  in 
the  great  work  of  teaching.  These 
ten  principles  are  so  broad  and  com- 
prehensive in  their  nature  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  decalogue  of 
mental  culture. 

I.  The  object  of  mental  culture  is  the 
fullest  development  and  highest  activity 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. — The  mind 
is  developed  by  culture.  Its  powers 
are  strengthened,  and  made  to  act 
with  vigor  and  skill  by  judicious  train- 
ing. Without  such  training  the  mind 
may  remain  comparatively  inert,  or 
its  activities  may  conflict  with  the  nor- 
mal laws  of  mental  developement,  and 
fail  to  produce  the  best  fruits  of  cul- 
ture and  knowledge.  In  this  respect 
the  mind  is  like  a  field,  and  mental 
culture  like  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
Left  to  itself,  a  farm  may  be  overrun 
with  weeds  and  briers  ;  while,  if  sub- 
jected to  the  careful  culture  of  the 
husbandman,  it  will  teem  with  golden 
harvests.  So  the  mind,  if  left  to  itself, 
may  waste  its  energies,  and  acquire 
incorrect  habits  of  activity ;  while,  if 
subjected  to  the  guiding  hand  of  judi- 
cious culture,  it  will  develop  in  nor- 
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mal  strength  and  vigor,  and  bring 
forth  rich  harvests  of  precious  know- 
ledge. 

2.  One  of  the  primary  conditions  of 
meiital  culture  is  a  well-organized  and 
healthy  brain. — The  mind  acts  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  through  or  by  means  of 
the  brain.  In  its  first  activities  of 
sensation,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem are  an  essential  condition  and 
medium  of  mental  activity.  Impres- 
sions made  upon  the  nerves  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain,  and  there  emerge 
in  conscious  knowledge.  Subsequent- 
ly thought  becomes  abstract,  and 
seems  to  be  independent  of  the  brain  ; 
yet  experience  proves  that  the  power 
of  abstract  thought  depends  for  clear- 
ness and  vigor  upon  the  condition  of 
the  physical  system.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  certain  that  genius  and  hereditary 
mental  traits  may  not  depend  on  some 
subtle  organic  peculiarity  of  the  brain- 
tissue.  It  is,  therefore,  an  establish- 
ed fact  that,  for  the  best  results  in 
mental  culture,  we  must  endeavor  to 
secure  the  best  condition  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  "  A  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body  "  is  a  maxim  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  mental  culture. 

3.  The  mijid  is  cultivated.by  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  faculties. — The  mind  is  a 
spiritual  activity,  and  grows  by  its  own 
inherent  energies.  Mental  exercise 
is  thus  the  law  of  mental  develop- 
ment. As  a  muscle  grows  strong  by 
use,  so  any  faculty  of  the  mind  is  de- 
veloped by  its  proper  use  and  exer- 
cise. An  inactive  mind,  like  an  un- 
used muscle,  becomes  weak  and  un- 
skilful. Hang  the  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  the  muscle  becomes  flabby  and 
loses  its  vigor  and  skill ;  let  the  mind 
remain  inactive,  and  it  acquires  a 
mental  flabbiness  that  unfits  it  for  any 
severe  or  prolonged  activity.  An  idle 
mind  loses  its  tone  and  strength  like 
an  unused  muscle  ;  the  mental  pow- 
ers go  to  rust  through  idleness  and  in- 
action. To  develop  the  faculties  of 
the   mind  and   secure  their   highest 


activity  and  efficiency,  there  must  be 
a  constant  and  judicious  exercise  of 
these  faculties.  The  object  of  culture 
is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  activity 
of  the  mind. 

4.  The  activity  of  the  mind  requires 
objective  realities  for  it  to  act  upon.  — 
The  mind  cannot  act  upon  itself; 
there  must  be  material  for  it  to  act 
upon.  As  a  power  to  know  it  de- 
mands an  external  world  of  know- 
ledge to  meet  the  wants  of  the  inter- 
nal knowing  subject.  There  is  such 
a  world  of  knowledge  suited  to,  and 
correlating  with,  every  mental  activ- 
ity. The  material  world  is  seen  to  be 
an  embodiment  of  thought,  and  the 
mind  begins  its  activities  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  material  world.  The  mind 
itself  has  developed  knowledge  by  its 
powers  of  thought,  which  is  also  adap- 
ted to  give  culture  to  each  faculty 
and  capacity.  This  adaptation  is 
manifest,  since  knowledge,  as  the 
product  of  one  mind,  must  be  suit- 
ed to  the  different  capacities  of  all 
minds.  The  mind  begins  its  activity 
with  the  knowledge  thus  furnished  ; 
it  then  passes  to  the  creation  of  know- 
ledge for  itself,  which  affords  it  its 
highest  and  best  activity.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  the  culture  of  the  mind 
requires  objective  realities,  and  that 
these  realities  are  abundantly  furnish- 
ed. 

5.  Each  faculty  of  the  mind  requires 
a  culture  adapted  to  itself. — The  mind 
possesses  a  variety  of  powers,  and  each 
one  of  these  powers  operates  with  dif- 
ferent material,  and  has  an  activity 
peculiar  to  itself.  Each  power  needs 
different  materials  for  its  activity  ; 
what  would  be  best  for  one  faculty 
would  not  be  the  appropriate  material 
for  some  other  faculty.  We  need 
concrete  objects  for  perception,  facts  • 
for  the  memory,  abstract  truth  for  the 
judgment  and  the  power  of  reason- 
ing, beauty  for  the  imagination,  moral 
truth  for  the  conscience,  etc.  Besides 
this  difference  of  material,  there  is 
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also  a  difference  in  the  activity  of  the 
different  faculties  :  the  memory  op- 
erates in  one  way,  the  understand- 
ing in  another  &c.  Both  of  these 
things,  the  material  and  the  methods 
of  activity,  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  Each  faculty,  therefore,  re- 
quires, for  its  training  and  develop- 
ment, a  culture  peculiar  to  itself.  At- 
tention to  this  principle  would  save  the 
teacher  from  some  of  the  mistakes  now 
made  in  the  instruction  of  children. 

6.  The  culture  of  the  vii?id  should  be 
adapted  to  the  order  of  the  development 
of  its  faculties. — The  different  facul- 
ties do  not  develop  simultaneously. 
Though  all  are  active  from  the  earli- 
est dawn  of  intelligence,  yet  they  are 
active  in  different  degrees  at  different 
periods.  Some  faculties  are  much 
more  active  in  childhood,  and  others 
need  the  maturity  of  years  for  their 
mature  and  full  development.  The 
natural  order  of  their  development 
should  be  understood  and  followed 
in  culture.  To  endeavor  to  force  all 
the  faculties  to  equal  activity  in  child- 
hood would  be  a  mistake  injurious  to 
the  mind  and  subversive  of  the  best 
results  of  culture.  The  true  order  of 
development  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied and  distinctly  understood,  and  the 
work  of  culture  adapted  thereto. 

7.  The  culture  of  the  mind  should 
aim  at  a  harmonious  develop?nent  of  all 
the  faculties. — Man  possesses  a  multi- 
plicity of  capacities  and  powers,  all  of 
which  contribute  to  his  well-being  and 
his  dignity.  These  powers  are  so  re- 
lated that  they  may  be  unfolded  in 
very  nearly  equal  proportions,  and 
harmoniously  blend  in  the  final  re- 
sults of  culture.  For  the  attainment 
of  a  true  ideal  of  education  such  a  de- 
velopment is  required.  A  perfectly 
developed  manhood  or  womanhood 
impHes  the  complete  development  of 
every  capacity  and  every  gift.  The 
training  of  the  mind,  therefore,  should 
reach  every  power  and  unfold  every 


capacity.  The  high  aim  of  culture 
should  be  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  faculties. 

8.  The  culture  of  the  mind  should 
be  modified  by  the  different  tastes  and 
talents  of  a  pupil. — While  all  minds 
possess  the  same  general  powers, 
these  powers  are  often  possessed  in 
different  degrees.  There  is  often  an 
unusual  gift  of  some  one  power  or 
combination  of  powers,  which  gives  us 
what  we  call  genius.  Tastes  or  dis- 
positions for  different  activities  or  pur- 
suits .also  vary.  Such  differences  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  mental  cul- 
ture. While  we  should  aim  to  give  a 
general  development  to  all  the  facul- 
ties, we  should  not  forget  these  spe- 
cial gifts.  Genius  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  an  opportunity  given  for 
its  highest  development  and  achieve- 
ments. An  unusual  gift  for  poetry, 
or  music,  or  mathematics,  or  natural 
science  should  be  carefully  noticed, 
and  efforts  made  for  its  highest  cul- 
ture. It  is  these  gifts  which  enrich 
science  and  art,  and  add  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  art  demands  that 
genius  shall  have  the  most  abundant 
opportunities  for  its  full  and  complete 
development. 

9.  The  culture  of  the  mind  is  not 
creative  in  its  character  ;  its  object  is 
to  develop  existing  possibilities  into  re- 
alities.— The  mind  possesses  innate 
powers,  which  may  be  awakened  into 
a  natural  activity.  The  design  of  cul- 
ture is  to  aid  nature  in  unfolding  the 
powers  she  has  given.  No  new  pow- 
er can  be  created  by  culture  ;  we  can 
increase  the  activity  of  these  powers, 
but  cannot  develop  any  new  activities. 
Through  these  activities  new  ideas 
and  thoughts  may  be  developed,  and 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  in6reas- 
ed  ;  but  this  is   accomplished   by  a 

{  high  activity  of  the  natural  powers 
i  with  which  the  mind  is  endowed  and 
I  not  by  the  culture  of  new  powers. 
I  The  profound   philosopher  uses  the 
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same  faculties  that  the  little  child  is 
developing  in  the  games  of  the  nur- 
sery. The  object  of  culture  is  to 
arouse  the  powers  which  nature  has 
given  us  into  a  normal  activity,  and 
to  stimulate  and  guide  them  in  their 
unfolding. 

lo.  The  ultimate  end  of  culture  is 
the  attainment  of  the  triune  results^ — 
dei^elopfnent,  learning,  and  efficiency. — 
The  primary  object  of  culture  is  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  facul- 
ties. A  correct  culture,  however,  na- 
turally leads  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge;  the  man  of  cultured  mind 
endeavors  to  enrich  his  memory  with 
the  truths  of  science,  and  to  become 
a  learned  man  as  well  as  a  thinker. 
A  second  result  of  culture  is  thus  seen 
to  be  the  furnishing  of  the  mind  with 
knowledge.  It  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever, that  the  mind  has  well  develop- 
ed powers,  and  is  richly  furnished 
with  knowledge.  There  should  be 
the  power  to  make  use  of  this  culture 


and  knowledge.  The  educated  man 
should  be  able  to  do,  as  well  to  think 
and  know.  A  third  result  of  culture 
is,  therefore,  the  acquisition  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  mind  and  of  know- 
ledge. In  this  work  of  cultivating  the 
mind,  therefore,  the  aim  should  be  to 
attain  the  three  ends, — culture,  know- 
ledge, and  efficie?icy. 

These  ten  principles,  it  seems  to  me, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  work  of 
mental  culture,  and  thus  of  education. 
A  complete  system  of  training  the 
mind  can  be  built  up  upon  them;  and 
they  lie  at  the  root  of  all  correct  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  teaching.  As  we  ap- 
ply them  we  reach  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  and  unfold  particu- 
lar principles  relating  to  the  special 
methods  of  training  these  faculties  ; 
but  all  these  principles  will  be  found 
to  rest  in,  and  derive  their  life  and 
significance  from,  the  principles  above 
stated. — New  England  Journal  of 
Education. 


ON    TEACHING    GEOGRAPHY. 


BY    MIA    F.    MOFFETT,    OWEN    SOUND. 


THE  first  instruction  to  be  given  to 
young  pupils  in  the  subject  of 
geography  will  consist  of  an  explana- 
tion of  the  simpler  geographical  terms, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  little 
training  can  be  given  in  the  subject. 
The  best  explanation  can  be  made  by 
using  the  knowledge  which  the  pupils 
have  of  familiar  objects,  and  to  draw 
from  them  the  general  description  in 
terms  of  a  definition ;  thus,  every 
child  of  such  an  age  as  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  geography  has  climbed  a 
hill,  and  has,  therefore,  a  knowledge 
of  the  reality  of  that  of  which  the  defi- 
nition   is    the    general    description. 


Every  child  has  seen  an  island,  on  a 
small  scale  at  least,  and  most  children 
have  seen  a  river  ;  or,  if  not,  the  boy 
who  has  floated  his  chip  in  the  road- 
side stream,  (and  most  boys  have 
done  so),  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  a  description  of  a 
river.  All  know  that  the  sun  rises  in 
the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,  and  at 
noon  is  at  the  south,  so  that  they 
already  have  a  knowledge  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  are  prepared  to 
receive  formal  instruction  in  formal 
lessons,  so  to  expand  and  classify  his 
knowledge  on  points  already  familiar 
to    him,    and   thus   prepare   him  to 
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receive  instruction  in  matters  hitherto 
unrepresented  to  his  notice. 

In  all  instruction  in  geography  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  subject 
is  eminently  a  descriptive  one,  as  its 
name  implies,  and  the  teacher  must 
describe  fully  from  all  points  of  view, 
or  have  pupils  describe  from  their  ac- 
tual knowledge  or  by  deduction,  every 
topic  presented  to  their  notice.  After 
fully  comprehending  the  subject  upon 
which  instruction  has  been  given,  the 
whole  may  be  summed  up  in  a  formal 
definition,  or  series  of  definitions,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupil  a  cor- 
rect and  concise  method  of  express- 
ing himself  when  called  upon  to  give 
a  description  of  some  matter  which  he 
has  been  taught.  The  pupil  after  this 
becomes  responsible  for  the  definition, 
and  it  is  the  teacher's  fault  if  he  does 
not  understand  it. 

To  beginners,  descriptions  ofplaces 
and  natural  objects  in  and  around  the 
place  where  the  pupils  live,  are  best 
suited.  For  instance,  an  interesting 
and  valuable  lesson  could  be  given 
to  Owen  Sound  pupils  beginning  geo- 
graphy, on  the  Sydenham  river — its 
name ;  how  spelled  ;  the  direction  in 
which  it  runs  ;  the  bridges  over  it ;  a 
description  of  its  banks;  which  the 
right  and  which  the  left  bank ;  the 
mills  situated  on  it ;  the  dam ;  the 
rapids ;  the  falls ;  the  country  through 
which  it  runs  ;  its  mouth ;  its  economic 
and  commercial  importance ;  and 
many  other  things  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular river ;  then  the  class  might  be 
taught  the  formal  definition  of  a  river, 
a  rapid,  a  dam,  the  source  of  a  river, 
its  mouth,  etc.,  all  of  which  the  pu- 
pils, if  well  taught,  now  thoroughly 
understand,and  need  only  to  be  shown 
by  their  teacher  how  best  to  express 
their  knowledge  in  the  clearest,  most 
concise,  and  most  descriptive  terms. 
To  go  to  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  the 
interior  of  Asia  for  subjects  to  pre- 
sent to  a  class  of  children,  or  to  have 
them  recite  by  rote  the  rivers  of  Eu- 
32 


rope,  when  far  better  and  more  in- 
structive topics  might  be  presented 
from  near  home,  seems  an  illogical 
course. 

After  matters  of  interest  in  the  loc- 
ality have  been  exhausted,  the  geo- 
graphical description  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  may  be  taken  up  with  ad- 
vantage, and  then  the  geography  of 
the  county  will  naturally  follow.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  at 
the  proper  stage,  say  when  the  pupils 
are  able  to  give  a  full  geographical 
description  of  their  own  locality,  a 
general  view  of  the  globe  may  be 
taught,  going  no  further,  however, 
than  teaching  the  shape  of  the  earth, 
the  divisions  of  land  and  water,  the 
continents,  their  relative  size,  the 
oceans,  three  or  four  of  the  largest 
seas,  the  countries  of  North  America, 
so  as  to  get  the  position  of  Canada  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  clearly 
before  the  minds  of  the  pupils;  then 
let  the  geography  of  their  own  coun- 
try be  taught ;  after  that  is  thoroughly 
known  North  America  may  be  taken 
up  more  minutely. 

When  the  pupils  are  to  be  taught 
from  maps,  (which  may  be  introduced 
very  early  in  the  course),  the  first  re- 
quisite is  to  impress  clearly  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  that  a  map  is  a 
representation  of  a  country.  In  order 
to  do  this  let  a  plan  of  the  school 
room  be  drawn,  first  by  the  teacher 
upon  the  blackboard,  then  by  the  pu- 
pils on  their  slates  or  on  paper,  as  ac- 
curately and  as  neatly  as  they  can,  al- 
ways placing  the  north  side  towards 
the  top.  Then  the  school  grounds 
may  be  drawn.  As  an  exercise,  each 
pupil  might  be  advised  to  draw,  again 
as  accurately  and  neatly  as  he  can, 
a  plan  of  the  house  and  lot  on  which 
he  lives,  always  placing  the  north  side 
to  the  top.  After  that  let  the  teacher 
exhibit  a  map  of  the  town,  not  too 
elaborately  drawn,  but  giving  a  fair 
representation  of  the  streets,  streams, 
bridges,  railroads,   etc.,  and   require 
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the  children  to  draw  a  plan  or  map  of 
the  same ;  after  this,  maps  may  be 
placed  before  the  pupils,  and  lessons 
intelligently  given  from  them  ;  the 
teaching  will  now  be  readily  compre- 
hended. 

Taken  in  this  way  the  subject  will 


not  be  a  dry  one,  a  mere  routine  of 
repeating  names  of  seas,  rivers,  etc., 
but  will  be  one  of  interest  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  if  the  teacher,  too,  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  the  pu- 
pils will  look  forward  to  the  lesson  in 
geography  with  pleasure. 


AN  IDEAL  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

BY.    H.    E.    P. 


IF  the  first  aim  in  any  school  should 
be  the  development  of  character, 
the  first  consideration  of  means  must 
be  the  discipline  of  the  school.  But 
a  teacher  whose  reputation  rests  on 
discipline  usually  has  few  other  de- 
sirable qualities;  so  while  admitting 
discipline  to  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, we  should  not  understand  by 
it  the  martinet  strictness  which  allows 
no  one  to  look  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  If  possible,  the  scholars  should 
be  entirely  unconscious  that  there  is 
discipline.  The  proper  way  to  bring 
about  this  result  is  to  interest  the 
scholars,  so  that  the  first  requisite  in 
the  teacher  of  a  school  not  pledged 
to  a  fixed  system  of  work  should  be 
the  power  of  being  interesting — origi- 
nality counts  for  more  than  informa- 
tion here,  still  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
interesting;  a  master  could  doubtless 
interest  his  boys  in  horse-racing;  but 
the  interest  must  be  in  those  subjects 
which  will  be  of  most  value  to  the 
pupils.  So  there  are  certain  accom- 
plishments most  desirable  to  a  teacher. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  place  first 
upon  the  list  of  those  indispensable 
to  a  country  teacher,  that  of  good 
reading.  I  do  not  mean  elocutionary 
refinements,  which  have  their  place 
elsewhere,  but  clear,  correct,  pleasant, 
intelligent  reading.  The  first  object 
is  to  make  the  pupil  able  to  read  with 


perfect  ease,  and  next  to  make  him 
care  to  read.  In  some  schools  sev- 
eral hours  are  now  given  each  day 
to  interesting  reading,  with  the  best 
results,  but  this  subject  would  require 
a  paper  by  itself  The  only  point  to 
be  urged  here  is  that  the  power  to 
read  well,  and  to  teach  reading  well, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
teacher  of  a  school  in  which  the 
scholars  are  expected  to  spend  only 
a  few  years;  for  their  only  chance  to 
educate  themselves  here  after  will  lie 
in  their  ability  to  enjoy  good  books. 

In  mathematics,  the  teacher  must 
be  clear  and  correct.  The  knack  of 
wrestling  with  problems  full  of  pitfalls 
is  not  essential,  but  in  country  towns 
where  it  is  the  custom  for  all  the  hard- 
headed  old  farmers  to  treasure  up 
special  examples  and  test  every  gene- 
ration of  teachers  with  them,  it  adds 
much  to  the  dignity  of  a  teacher  to 
be  able  to  walk  serenely  among  the 
snares. 

A  teacher  may  or  may  not  teach 
the  science  of  grammar  well,  but  he 
should  always  speak  correctly  himself 
and  correct  the  pupils'  errors. 

As  for  geography,  the  more  a  teach- 
er has  travelled,  the  more  interesting 
will  be  his  treatment  of  that  subject. 

Beyond  these  preliminary  studies, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  country 
teacher  should   be   well   acquainted 
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with  at  least  one  branch  of  Natural 
Science.  It  is  really  sad  to  see  how 
little  country  people  in  general  know 
of  the  world  around  them.  Those 
who  are  observing  indeed,  sometimes 
have  a  large  store  of  isolated  facts  of 
value,  or  which  might  be  made  of 
value  by  the  crystallizing  touch  of 
a  slight  scientific  framework.  Now, 
there  is  little  time  to  teach  science  in 
a  common  school.  The  teacher  could 
at  best  do  little  more  than  encourage 
the  pupils  to  bring  in  specimens  of 
the  wonders  of  their  own  village,  and 
perhaps  give  them  an  occasional  talk 
about  them ;  but  there  are  several 
reasons  why  this  beginning  is  all-im- 
portant. Especially  is  this  so  because 
of  the  present  tendency  to  crowd  into 


cities,  partly  from  the  desire  to  make 
money  and  partly  because  there  is 
so  much  that  is  entertaining  in  city 
life. 

This  tendency  cannot  be  corrected 
by  either  philosophy  or  preaching, 
but  can  only  be  met  by  such  a  system 
of  cultivation  as  shall  add  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  country.  A  naturalist 
will  gladly  forego  the  allurement  of 
the  city  in  order  to  follow  his  favorite 
pursuits. 

We  have  thus  far  given  only  the 
leading  educational  qualifications  of 
a  country  school-teacher.  The  desir- 
able qualities  of  mind  and  character 
may  be  considered  in  another  paper. 
— New  England  yournal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


There  are  real  heroes  in  the  world  who 
reveal  themselves  by  their  noble  minds,  lofty 
purposes,  and  a  firmness  of  resolve  which 
knows  nothing  of  failure.  It  is  true  that  the 
struggle  towards  a  nobler  and  higher  life  is 
a  constant  effort  to  free  ourselves  and  the 
world  from  whatever  is  wrong  in  principle 
or  false  in  action  j  therefore,  while  any  evil 
remains  to  be  overcome,  this  work  will  need 
to  be  done.  The  strife  will  never  cease  until 
complete  victory  is  secured.  To  the  real 
man  or  woman  intent  upon  this,  mere  life  and 
death  in  themselves  are  things  indifferent. 
It  never  enters  into  calculation,  inasmuch  as 
life  itself  is  precious  only  in  relation  to  its 
object  and  its  end.  To  attain  the  one  pur- 
pose is  enough.  If  the  end  is  reached,  whe- 
ther it  is  by  a  long  or  short  journey,  is  a 
secondary  matter.  The  only  source  of  satis- 
faction is  that  which  will  enable  us  to  say, 
even  if  cut  down  at  a  moment's  notice, 
"Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty." — 
Teacher's  Mentor. 


Because  the  teaching  of  our  schools  is 
non-sectarian,  it  need  not  therefore  be  non- 
religious.  There  is  a  religion  which  lies 
outside  of  the  sects,  which  embraces  them 
all.  Our  Government  was  the  first  to 
repudiate  Church  and  State,  but  it  did  not 
thus  repudiate  all  religion,  by  any  means. 
On  the  contrary,  it  then  showed  the  world 
for  the  first  time  a  wide  view  of  religion,  a 
view  that  took  in  all  sects,  that  covered  the 
weaknesses  of  all  with  a  mantle  of  charity, 
and  then  perceived  only  the  good  of  which 
all  have  a  share.  Sects  may  perish,  but  re- 
ligion lives.  And  that  religion  which  as  a 
law  of  love  and  holiness,  works  in  the  indi- 
vidual character,  eliminating  its  imperfection, 
and  moulding  society  through  its  influence 
over  the  individual,  this  religion  holds  its 
power  over  the  hearts  of  men,  whatever  thh 
changes,  rise  and  fall  of  sects  may  be.  Tb  is 
religion  might  be  daily  taught  in  the  schools, 
with  no  one  to  say  it  nay.  Let  the  teacher 
prepare  to  impart  and  exemplify  it,  and  few 
will  murmur  and  none  forbid. —  The  Present 
Age. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  PARSING. 


FROM    "PAPERS    FOR    TEACHERS    AND    STUDENTS. 


'The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gained: 
But  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she  with  all  her  ladies  sate, 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied ; 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  makes  security  to  please." 

— Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ^  I. 


(Oxford  Local,  1883.) 


Sentence. 

Kind. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Extension  of 
Predicate. 

Connec- 
tives. 

(a)   The    humble 
boon  was  soon 
obtained 

Principal 
sentence 

The  hum- 
ble boon 

was 
obtained 

soon. 

b)  The  aged  min- 
strel    audience 
gained 

Principal 

sentence 

co-ord.  with 

the  aged 
minstrel 

gained 

audience 

{c)  But  perchance 
he   wished    his 
boon  denied 

Principal 

sentence 

adversative 

to  {a)  and 

he 

wished 

his  boon 
denied 

perchance 

but 

{d)    When     he 
reached    the 
room  of  state 

Adv.  sent. 
{time) 
to(.) 

he 

reached 

the  room 
of  state 

when 

when 

(«')  Where  she  with 
all    her    ladies 
sate 

Adj.  sent. 

to  (d) 
describing 
"room" 

she 

sate 

where, 

with  all 

her  ladies 

where 

(/)  For  his  trem- 
bling hand  had 
lost  the  ease 

Adv.  sent. 
(cause) 
to(.) 

his 

trembling 

hand 

had 
lost 

the 
ease 

for 

(5)  When  to  tune 
his  harp  he  tried 

Adv.  sent. 
{time) 

tor/; 

he 

tried 

to  tune 
his  harp 

when 

when 

(/i)  Which  marks 
security     to 
please. 

Adj.  sent. 

tor/; 

describing 
"ease" 

which 

marks 

security 
to  please 

perchance 
trembling 
to  please 


NOTES   TO   PARSING. 

Adv.  qual.  "  wished." 
Participle,  qual,  "  hand." 
Infin.  mood,  adj.  to  "security. 
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SPECIMEN   METRICAL  AND  INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATION  OF 
AN  ODE  OF  HORACE, 

WITH    SCANSION,    AND    NOTES    CRITICAL   AND    EXPLANATORY. 

BOOK  I.     ODE  23.     TO  CHLOE. 

Thou  shunn'st  me,  Chloe,  like  unto  a  fawn 

Vitas    me    Chloe  similts   hinfiuko 
That  seeks  on  pathless  hills  its  timorous  (i)  dam, 

qiiaerenti       aviis  montibus      pavidam      matrem 
Not  free  from  foolish  fears  of  winds  and  woods. 

non      sine         vano    metu  aurarum   et     silvce 
For  whether  she  has  started  at  the  leaves 
nam      seu  inhorruit  foliis 

Of  thorny  briar  (2)  rustling  to  the  wind, 
vepris  7nobilibus  ad  ventum 

Or  whether  lizards  green  have  stirred  the  bush, 
seu     lacertcB  virides    demovere         rubum, 
She  quakes  in  heart,  and  trembles  at  the  knees, 

Tremit  et  corde     et  genibus. 

But  I,  nor  follow  thee  like  tigress  fierce, 
Atqui  ego  non  persequor  te  ut  tigris  aspera 
Nor  like  Gaetulian  (3)  lion  to  destroy : 

ve  Gaetulus  leo     frangere 

Cease  then  thy  mother's  skirts  to  cling  unto, 
desine  tandem    f?iatrem  sequi 

Just  ready  for  a  husband  as  thou  art. 
tempestiva  viro. 

LIBER  I.     CARMEN  XX I  11.     AD  CHLOEN. 

Vitas  I  hinnuleo  |  me  similis,  |  Chloe, 

Quaeren  |  ti  pavidam  |  montibus  a  |  viis 

Matrem,  |  non  sine  va  |  no 

Aura  I  rum  et  siluae  |  metu. 

Nam  seu  mobilibus  vepris  inhorruit 
Ad  ventum  foliis,  seu  virides  rubum 

Dimovere  lacertae, 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 
Atqui  non  ego  te,  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo,  frangere  persequor  : 

Tandem  desine  matrem 

Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 

Scansion.  The  stanza  contains  three  varieties  of  Choriambic  Verse.  Lines  i  and  2  are 
Choriambic  Tetrameter  {Asclepiadic),  consisting  of  a  Spondee,  2  Choriambi,  and  an  lanibus. 

Line  3  is  Choriambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  f/Vi^r^<rra/zV),  consisting  of  a  Spondee,  a  Choriam- 
bus,  and  a  catalectic  syllable. 
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Line  4  is  Chor iambic  Trimeter  {Gly conic),  consisting  of  a  Spondee,  a  Choriambus,  and  ai> 
Iambus. 

Notes.  The  amorous  poet  rallies  the  coy  Chloe  for  her  shyness,  and  entreats  her  no  longer 
to  hang  on  to  her  mother's  skirts  like  a  timid  fawn,  and  thus  keep  her  lover  at  a  distance  ; 
but,  being  of  marriageable  age,  to  give  some  encouragement  to  a  suitor  whose  intentions  are 
honourable. 

1.  Pavidam. — The  parent  anxious  at  the  absence  of  her  offspring. 

2.  Vepris. — The  old  reading  was  veris,  and  in  the  line  following  adventus. — The  reading 
given  is  one  of  Bentley's  happy  conjectures. 

Gaetulus. — Gaetulia,  a  region  in  the  interior  of  Libya,  the  haunt  of  the  largest  lions. 
Tempestiva. — Of  fruits,  seasonable^  ripe  ;  hence  of  persons,  mature. 

D.  SiEVERiGHT  Smith,  M.A., 

Classical  Master.  Gait  Coll.  Inst. 


Newspapers  in  Schools. — The  agita- 
tion which  has  long  been  going  on  in  some 
districts  of  the  United  States  for  the  intro- 
duction of  newspapers  as  text  books  into  the 
public  schools,  has  at  length  taken  practical 
shape  in  one  or  two  places.  At  Dedham  a 
Boston  journal  is  read  in  place  of  the  read- 
ers. Regarding  the  innovation  the  Principal 
says  : — "  Some  twenty  copies  of  the  journal 
find  their  way  into  the  schools  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  children  read  from  them,  cull- 
ing that  which  relates  more  particularly  to 
history.  Most  of  the  scholars  have  scrap- 
books,  in  which  they  paste  such  despatches 
as  relate  to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  once  a 
week  there  is  a  review  of  the  current  events, 
which  consists  of  a  comparison  of  what  each 
one  has  selected,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  the 
scholars  find  themselves  well  posted  in  what 
is  going  on  throughout  the  world.  The  re- 
sult is  gratifying  in  two  ways — first,  by  the 
education  of  the  scholar;  and  second,  by  a 
development  of  the  mind."  Of  course,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  as  an  exercise  in  clas- 
sical English  the  average  newspaper  report 
would  be  found  sadly  inadequate,  but  the 
caring  for  the  practical  rather  than  the  artis- 
tic or  abstruse  in  our  Public  School  educa- 
tion would  certainly  favour  the  newspaper. 
The  reading  of  the  ' '  annals  of  the  day  "  might 
be  made  simply  another  branch  in  education, 
and  as  such  its  benefits  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  objections  to  the  frequently  occurring 
details  of  horrible  murders,  suicides,  seduc- 
tions, etc.,  in  the  press,  is  not  so  easily  over- 


come.    These,  however,  might  be  left  un> 
read. — Selected. 


A  Citizen's  Complaint. — "Now,  if  the 
teacher  would  teach,  what  a  task  would  be 
spared  to  at  least  one  unfortunate  father, 
who,  every  night,  jaded  and  tired  with  a 
hard  day's  work,  gathers  his  children  toge- 
ther and  patiently  teaches  them  the  inter- 
minable lessons  that  should  have  been  ex- 
plained at  school !  What  a  blessing  it  would 
be  to  many  a  household  if  this  system  could 
be  only  reversed,  and  the  children  could  be 
taught  at  school,  and  there  learn  their  les- 
sons, and  recite  them  at  home !  But  no  t 
To  the  parent  is  delegated  the  task  of  in- 
struction, while  the  teacher  has  only  to  hear 
the  recitation." — Boston  Journal  of  Educa^ 
tion. 


Many  a  strong  swimmer  has  lost  his  life 
by  the  undertow,  and  many  a  strong  ship- 
has  escaped  the  rocks  because  her  keel  was^ 
caught  in  its  strong  hands  and  carried  into 
deep  and  safe  water.  The  icebergs  sail 
against  wind  and  surface  currents  because 
they  reach  down  to  the  deep  stream  which 
bears  them  along.  Deep  passions  setting  in 
the  wrong  direction  drag  the  drowning  soul 
still  further  away  from  the  solid  land.  Deep 
convictions  setting  in  the  right  direction 
hold  the  soul  steady  in  its  course  against  the 
comparatively  lighter  influences  and  passions 
which  fret  the  surface  of  life. — Interior, 
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SELECTED  PROBLEMS. 

MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS,  CAMBRIDGE, 
JUNE,  1882. 

I.  From  P,  Q,  the  extremities  of  any  di- 
ameter of  a  circle,  perpendiculars  /'Z,  PM, 
QL\  QAf',Sire  drawn  to  two  chords  AB.AC; 
prove  that  LM,  L'M'  are  at  right  angles. 

ii.  One  of  the  angles  B  of  &  right-angled 
isosceles  triangle  ABC  is  trisected  by  lines 
which  meet  the  straight  line  AMN  drawn 
from  A  the  right  angle  perpendicular  to  the 
base  BC  in  M  and  JV,  and  CN  produced 
cuts  AB  and  £.  Show  geometrically  that 
£M  is  parallel  to  BN. 

3.  A  BCD  is  a  convex  quadrilateral  and 
circles  are  drawn  lying  outside  it  and  touch- 
ing every  three  successive  sides,  produced  if 
necessary.  Prove  that  their  centres  lie  on  a 
circle.  Show  also  that,  if  ABCD  can  be 
described  about  one  circle  and  inscribed  in 
another,  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle 
will  be  a  mean  proportional  to  the  radii  of 
either  pair  of  opposite  escribed  circles. 

iv.  Two  equal  ellipses,  centres  C  and  C\ 
touch  one  another  in  a  point  P  on  the  line 
joining  their  centres  and  CD  is  the  semi- 
diameter  conjugate  to  CP.  Show  that,  if 
the  four  tangents  drawn  from  any  point  in 
the  straight  line  PD  cut  CC  in  H,  K,  Z,  M, 
then  the  rectangle  HK,  LM  will  be  equal  to 
the  rectangle  KL,  HM. 

5.  If  a  tangent  to  a  conic,  whose  centre 
is  C,  cut  the  auxiliary  circle  in  K,  K',  the 
diameters  conjugate  to  CK,  CY'  will  meet 
the  same  tangent  on  the  directrices. 

vi.  Show  that  if  d  be  any  constant  and 
x^  y^  z  be  determined  by  the  equations 


{a-a)*x+{a-pyy+{a-yyz  =  {a-i)*\ 

(c-a)^x+{c-pyy+{c-y)^z={c-S)^)  ' 

then  (^-a)*;c+(^-^)V  +  (^-v)*^  will  be 
independent  o(  a,  b,  c,  a,  p  and  y. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION,   JULY, 

1882. 

I.  Add  together  and  simplify 

T*T  {  ^%  +  id  -  I) }  of  a  pound,  and 
I  of  1^1  of  i4y\  of  a  penny. 

=  235Yjf  pence. 


Express  -*/ 


0864  X  753 


correctly  to  the 


.00391 
nearest  integer. 

=  128.9+  =129  nearly. 

_  1.5476  X  10.618  ....      ,    , 

3.  Express  -^^-^ — ; — ; in  its  simplest 

2.6547 
form. 

=  6.19. 

4.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  apples  would  enable  a  purchaser  to  obtain 
120  more  for  a  sovereign.  What  may  the 
price  be  before  reduction  ? 

240  pence  at  J  of  the  first  price  would  buy 
just  as  many  as  (f  x  240)  =  300  pence  at  the 
whole  of  the  first  price;  .*.  difference  be- 
tween 300  pence  and  240  pence  will  buy  120 
apples;  .'.60  pence  buys  120  apples ^i^f. 
each. 

5.  A  merchant  lays  out  ;[^iooo  in  buying 
cloth  in  England  at  3  shillings  a  yard.  He 
takes  the  cloth  to  France  at  an  expense  of  3 
pence  a  yard  for  carriage,  packing,  etc.,  and 
paying  a  duty  of  42  centimes  a  metre.  He 
sells  half  the  cloth  at  8  francs  a  metre,  the 
rest  at  6  francs  a  metre.  What  profit  does 
he  make  ? 
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[Express  the  result  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence;  and  assume  25  francs  to  be  equal 
to  £,1,  and  a  metre  to  be  39I  inches.] 
Number  of  yards  purchased  =  6666§. 
Number  of  metres i=J-^P-i^. 

Original  cost =  ;^iooo    O    O 

Carriage,  packing,  etc =         83     6     2 

Duty  =  256000  centimes -       102     8     o 


Total  cost =  ;^ii85  14    2 

Sales 

128000     8  +  6      I   ^ 

.£,..-     1706  13     4 


X  X 

2     25' 


Profit 

6.  Simplify 


=    ;^520  19     2 


/    X  I    \     x^  -I 

\x^\~'xV\) '  x«n 


x^-\      (^-l)*(jc+i)»+*> 


jr«  +  l 


(jr-  l)  (jr«  + jr+  l) 


(A:-l)(:t:+i)     (jr«  +  l)  (;r«  -  jr^  +  i) 
JC*  -  JT*  +  I 


I 


(jtr  +  l)!^:'^  -Jc  +  l)     ^''+  I  ' 

7.  (a)  Find  the  sum  of  five  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  the  second  being  4 
and  the  fifth  8J. 

\b)  Also  find  the  sum  of  five  numbers  in 
geometrical  progression,  the  third  being  3 
and  the  fifth  27. 

{(i)  Let  X  be  the  common  difference.  The 
terms  are  (4-^),  4,  (4  +  ^),  (4  +  2;r-),  (4  +  3^:) 
=  8i,  .'.x^\\. 

Sumrr2i  +  4  +  5i  =  7  +  8i  =  27i. 
[b)  3r''=27,   r=9, 

Sum  =  i+ I +3  +  9  +  27  =  40^. 

8.  Divide  ;^5  between  a  man,  a  woman, 
two  boys,  and  a  girl,  so  that  the  man  has  as 
much  as  the  two  boys  and  the  girl  together, 
the  woman  and  girl  together  as  much  as  the 
two  boys  together,  and  the  man  and  girl  to- 
gether half  the  whole  amount. 

Let  ;i;  =  what  man  gets, 
\  -;c  =  what  girl  gets, 
2x  -\  —  what  2  boys  get, 
3j;  -  5  =  what  woman  gets. 
Adding  5^-5  =  5,    x-£i. 
Man  gets  £7.',  woman  £1 ;  two  boys,  ;^i 
\Q>s. ;  girl,  loj. 


9.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of 

X*  +  \^^  +  67X*  +  1 2bx  +  72, 
X*^  +  3Jf3  _  3ijta  _  123J:  -  90, 

x^  +  13^8  +  49;^:'*  +  27J1:  -  90. 

r=^+3. 

10.  A  man  pays  £i<iO  a  year  for  rent, 
water-rate,  and  poor-rate,  the  rates  being 
charged  on  the  rent  he  actually  pays.  If 
the  rent  were  reduced  10  per  cent.,  the  rate 
per  £  of  the  poor-rate  25  per  cent.,  and  of 
the  water-rate  5  per  cent.,  he  would  pay  in 
all  ;^I30  \s,\  whereas  if  poor-rates  were 
doubled  and  water-rate  reduced  5  per  cent., 
the  rent  being  as  at  first,  he  would  pay  ^^169 
loj.  What  did  he  pay  for  rent,  poor-rate, 
and  water-rate  respectively? 

Let  x  =  rent  he  pays;  j  =  rate  in  £  poor- 
rate;  jj^rate  in  £  water-rate. 
x-\-xy-\-xz—\^o^ 

x  +  lxy+^^z .  X-  169^, 
which  give  ;t:  =  ;^i20,  y  —  £\  —  y.  ^.,  z  = 
£^\  =  is.S./. 

PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

by  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Collegiate  Institute,  Cobourg. 

I.  May  one  concrete  number  be  divided 
by  another?  Apply  your  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  How  often  is  £7  6s.  gd.  contained 

in;^5i  7^- 3^-? 

11.  Can  this  problem  be  solved?  Why? 
Multiply  ;^8  7 J.  6c/.  by  £3. 

III.  "  The  number  of  square  feet  in  a  floor 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  feet 
in  the  length  by  the  number  of  feet  in  the 
breadth  ?"    Is  this  statement  correct  ?   Why  ? 

IV.  For  every  4§  yards  in  the  diameter  of 
a  circle,  there  are  7  J  yardj  in  the  circumfer- 
ence— from  this  find  how  much  it  will  cost, 
at  12  cts.  per  yard,  to  fence  a  circle  whose 
circumference  exceeds  its  diameter  by  57f 
feet.  Ans.  $6.28^. 

V.  What  must  be  added  to  98,  so  that  if 
the  sum  be  multiplied  by  35  the  product 
may  be  less  than  17641  by  13616? 

Ans.  17. 

VI.  One  number  is  3  times  as  great  as 
another,  and  if  half  this  sum  be  multiplied 
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by  quarter  their  difference,  the  product  will 
be  1024.     What  are  the  numbers? 

Ans.  96  and  32. 

VII.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  water  contain  loj 
gallons,  what  must  be  the  capacity  in  gallons 
of  a  tank  that  will  hold  sufficient  water  to 
flood  a  rink  to  the  depth  of  |  of  an  inch,  the 
size  of  the  rink  being  150  feet  by  50  feet  ? 

Ans.  4804^ J. 

VIII.  In  the  previous  question,  if  water 
expands  ^^  of  its  own  volume  in  freezing, 
and  if  the  ice  were  f  of  an  inch  thick,  what 
would  be  the  number  of  gallons  held  by  the 
tank?  Ans.  4367 J|. 

IX.  By  what  must  be  the  G.  C.  M.  of  18, 
162  and  648  be  multiplied  so  the  product 
may  be  L.  C.  M.  of  the  same  numbers  ? 

Ans.  36. 

X.  A  man  owns  a  rectangular  lot  120  feet 
broad.  What  must  be  its  depth,  so  that  he 
may  have  \  acre ;  and  what  will  it  cost  to 
fence  this  lot  at  10  cts.  per  yard. 

Ans.  72I  feet,  and  $12.84. 

XI.  A  florin  is  2  shillings,  and  a  sovereign 
$4.85,  what  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money  in 
pounds  that  can  be  expressed  by  an  integral 
number  either  as  guineas,  florins  or  dollars  ? 

Ans.  ;^420. 

XII.  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  4  towns,  the 
population  of  .<4  is  |^  that  of  B,  population  of 
B  is  V  that  of  C,  and  the  population  of  D 
is  thrice  that  of  B  and  C  together.  What 
fraction  is  the  population  of  A  of  that  of  D? 

Ans.  -iVj. 

XIII.  The  length  of  a  room  is  |  of  its 
breadth  and  double  its  height  ;  if,  at  15  cts. 
per  square  yard  it  costs  $7.20  to  get  the  floor 
painted,  what  will  it  be  worth  at  10  cts.  per 
square  yard  to  paint  the  walls  and  ceiling  ? 

Ans.  $16. 

XIV.  A  can  do  J  of  a  piece  of  work  in 
2^  days,  and  while  A  can  do  J  of  it  B  can 
do  ^  of  it,  how  long  will  it  take  them  to- 
gether to  do  the  work  ? 

Ans.  4j\  days. 

XV.  A,  B  and  C  can  together  do  a  job  in 
12  days ;  A  alone  could  do  it  in  30  days, 
and  while  A  does  |  of  it  B  does  ^  of  it. 
Fmd  what  part  of  the  work  C  can  do  while 
A  is  doing  i  of  it.  Ans.  \. 


XVI.  A  man  bought  3  town  lots  ;  he  sold 
the  1st  for  $225,  which  was  a  loss  of  i\  on 
cost  ;  for  the  2nd  he  paid  $200,  and  sold 
it  so  as  to  make  ^^  of  cost.  Now,  if  he  paid 
$150  for  the  3rd,  find  at  what  percentage 
advance  on  cost  he  must  sell  it  so  as  to  gain 
y>5  on  his  whole  outlay. 

Ans.  36§  per  cent. 

XVII.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  ^'s  moneys 
30  per  cent,  of  B's,  and  40  per  cent,  of  ^'s 
=  50  per  cent,  of  C's.  They  have  altogether 
$1320.     How  much  has  each? 

Ans.  A  $600,  B  $400,  C  $320. 

XVIII.  A  merchant  throws  lO  per  cent, 
off  his  marked  prices  for  cash,  and  5  per 
cent,  off  if  the  account  is  paid  within  3 
months,  otherwise  marked  prices  are  charged. 
How  much  must  be  paid  on  July  ist  to 
settle  the  following  account : — February 
15th— Goods  marked  at  $85  were  bought, 
and  $50  paid.  March  12th — Goods  marked 
at  $36  were  bought,  and  $15  paid.  April 
9th— Goods  marked  at  $54  were  bought, 
and  on  July  ist  goods  marked  at  $65. 

Ans.  $158.57. 

XIX.  The  rain  which  fell  on  a  surface 
6  inches  square  during  a  storm  was  collected 
in  a  vessel  whose  cross  section  was  3  inches 
by  4  inches,  and  this  water  when  frozen 
formed  a  cake  of  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  %  of  an  inch  thick.  Given  that  water 
expands  10  per  cent,  of  its  own  volume  in 
freezing,  find  what  dep'h  of  rainfall  there 
was  on  the  average. 

Ans.  ^\  inches. 

XX.  On  January  1st,  1881,  A  gave  a 
mortgage  for  $1000,  bearing  interest  at  7 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  in  2  years. 
What  sum  did  he  invest  in  the  5  per  cent, 
stocks  at  105,  so  that  when  he  invested  an 
equal  sum  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year, 
together  with  the  1st  year's  dividends,  the 
proceeds  of  these  stocks  at  the  end  of  1882 
just  paid  the  mortgage,  stocks  remaining 
at  105.  Ans.  $533.72. 

XXI.  What  would  be  the  answer  to  the 
previous  problem  if  the  last  clause  read  as 
follows :  During  2nd  year  stocks  rose  to  1 10  ? 

Ans.  $510.52. 
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CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

The  seventh  edition  of  Liddell  &  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon  has  passsed  through  the  press 
in  England,  and  copies  are  daily  expected  in 
this  country.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
syndics  of  the  University  Presses,  duplicate 
plates  are  to  be  sent  over  to  Harper  &  Bros., 
who  will  issue  the  work  for  this  market. 
The  new  edition  is  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, many  of  the  articles  having  been 
entirely  re-written.  The  cooperation  of 
several  American  scholars  (Drisler  of  New 
York,  Gildersleeve  of  Baltimore,  and  Good- 
win of  Cambridge)  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  volume  will  represent  the  best  scholar- 
ship of  the  day  on  both  sides  of  the  water. — 
The  Literary  World. 

Latin  and  Greek  Epigraphy  is  to  be 
dropped  from  Toronto  University  Curricu- 
lum. Apropos  of  the  change,  attention  may 
be  directed  to  the  highly  eulogistic  notice  of 
the  late  President,  Dr.  McCaul's  learned 
labours  in  Epigraphy,  in  Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
Vol.  I.,  sub  voce  Inscriptions,  pp.  846,  847. 
The  late  Professor's  students  will  not  be 
ungrateful  for  the  reference  to  the  article  if 
they  have  not  already  seen  it. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  C— The  var,  led.  C^.sftR  Bell-Gall. 
for  Cenimagni  is  Iceni^  Cagni. 

P.  R. — There  are  two  well-known  versions 
of  Campbell's  Hohenlinden,  one  by  Francis 
Mahoney,  the  other  by  Francis  Newman. 
They  are  totally  unlike.  Perhaps  the 
C.  E.  M.  may  reproduce  them  some  day. 

P.  B.— Write  to  the  Registrar  of  Toronto 
University,  who  will  send  you  an  Arts  Cur- 
riculum, giving  full  information  as  to  the 
Classical  Course. 

F.  B. — Have  you  seen  Peile's  Primer  of 
Philology  ?  It  is  a  most  useful  introduction 
to  the  subject. 


PAPERS    ON   CESAR:    BELLUM 
BRITANNICUM. 

ByE.  L.  Curry,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Head  Master  Grimsby  High 
School. 

1.  Translate  :  " 

Quibus  rebus  cognitis,  principes  Britan- 
nise,  qui  post  proelium  factum  ad  ea,  quae 
jusserat  Caesar,  facienda  convenerant,  inter 
se  colloquuti,  quum  equites  et  naves  et  fru- 
mentum  Romanis  deesse  intelligerent,  et 
paucitatem  militum  ex  castrorum  exiguitate 
cognoscerent,  qu?e  hoc  erant  etiam  angusti- 
oia,  quod  sine  impedimentis  Csesar  legiones 
transportaverat,  optimum  factu  esse  dux- 
erunt,  rebellione  facta,  frumento  commea- 
tuque  nostros  prohibere,  et  rem  in  hiemem 
producere,  quod  iis  superatis  aut  reditu  in- 
terclusis  neminem  postea  belli  inferendi  causa 
in  Britanniam  transiturum  confidebant. 
Itaque,  rursus  conjuratione  facta,  paulatim 
ex  castris  discedere,  ac  suos  clam  ex  agris 
deducere  cceperunt. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion of  jubeo  and  other  verbs  of  command- 
ing ? 

3.  Define  a  supine.  For  what  combina- 
tion do  Latin  writers  make  use  of  the  supine 
in  "m".?  By  what  other  construction  or 
constructions  may  the  same  meaning  be 
expressed  ? 

4.  Give  two  meanings  of  quum  with  the 
present  subjunctive.  With  what  tenses  does 
quum  (when)  take  the  subjunctive  mood? 

5.  Distinguish  between  a  gerund  and  a 
gerundive,  and  render  into  Latin,  (a)  You 
must  be  obeyed,  [b)  I  muU  use  my  sword. 
{c)  Virtue  should  be  followed. 

6.  Translate  : 

His  rebus  cognitis,  Caesar  legiones  equita- 
tumque  revocaii  atque  ilinere  desistere  ju- 
bet ;  ipse  ad  naves  revertitur  ;  eadem  fere, 
quae  ex  nuntiis  literisque  cognoverat,  coram 
perspicit,  sic  ut,  amissis  circiter  quadraginta 
navibus,  reliquae  tamen  refici  posse  magno 
negotio  viderentur.  Itaque  ex  legionibus 
fabros  delegit,  et  ex  continenti  alios  arces- 
siri  jubet ;  Labieno  scribit,  ut  quam  plurimas 
posset  iis  legionibus  quae  sunt  apud  eum, 
naves  instituat.      Ipse,   etsi  res  erat  multae 
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operoe  ac  laboris,  tamen  commodissimum  esse 
statuit,  omnes  naves  subduci  et  cum  castris 
una  munitione  conjungi. 

7.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Ablative 
Absolute?  Is  there  any  similar  construction 
in  English  ?  Illustrate  your  remarks  by  ex- 
amples from  both  languages. 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  arcessiri^ 
and  mention  similar  verbs. 

9.  Is  the  law  that  Primary  Tenses  are  fol- 
lowed by  Primary,  Historic  by  Historic, 
violated  hy posset]     Give  your  reasons. 

10.  Translate :  {a)  Apud  Marcum  Lge- 
cam.     {b)  Apud  populum  orationem  habuit. 

11.  Distinguish  contingo,  accido  ;  polli- 
ceor,  promitto  ;  mando,  impero,  jubeo ; 
hostis,  inimicus ;  invenio,  reperio  ;  suadeo, 
persuadeo  ;  quamvis,  quamquam  ;  et,  que  ; 
aut,  sive. 

12.  The  Latins  had  no  participle  from 
esse  in  current  use.  Mention  from  Caesar 
one  or  two  expressions  in  which  such  a  par- 
ticiple is  understood. 

13.  Explain  the  contracted  forms  :  [a) 
bruma ;  {b)  facultas ;  {c)  prudentia  ;  {d)  vel- 
um, (Virg.)  ;  {e)  nobilis ;  (/)  summus. 

14.  Derive :  {a)  provinicia ;  {b)  exercitus  ; 
{c)  ultro ;  {d)  imperator  ;  [e)  navigatio  ;  {/) 
agmen ;  {g)  periculum  ,  [h)  auxilium  ;  (?) 
reditus ;  (/)  tormentum  ;  {k)  aut ;  (/)  ita ; 
{m)  que  ;  {«)  ut ;   (0)  nihil. 

15.  Chap,  xxix.,  B.,  IV.  :  "  Quod  omni- 
bus constabat  hiemari."  Translate:  (a) 
constare  sibi ;  {b)  constare  parvo  ;  {c)  con- 
stat omnibus. 

16.  Chap,  xxxii.,  Bk.  IV.  :  "In  stationem 
succedere."  What  is  the  English  of  this  ? 
What  would  it  be  if  "  in  "  were  omitted  ? 

17.  How  is  towards  a  place  expressed 
after  a  verb  of  motion  ?  What  expression 
is  used  after  such  verbs  to  express  a  pur- 
pose ?  Give  examples  from  prescribed 
Caesar. 

18.  State,  with  examples  from  Caesar,  the 
leading  rules  which  determine  the  moods 
used  in  the  Latin  Oratio  Obliqua. 

19.  Put  into  the  O.  O.  :  "Desilite,  com- 
militones,  nisi  vultis  quidem  aquilam  hosti- 
bus   prodere ;    ego   certe   meum    republicae 


atque  imperatori  officium  praestitero."  Also : 
••  cui  servio,"  whom  do  I  serve  ? 

20.  Put  into  O.  R.  :  **  Caesari  renuncii- 
runt,  pulverem  majorem  quam  consuetudo 
ferret,  in  ea  parte  videri,  quam  in  partem 
legio  iter  fecisset." 

21.  Explain  the  terms  subjective  and  objec- 
tive genitive  and  give  examples. 

22.  On  what  principle  is  the  tense  of  the 
subjunctive  regulated  after  casual  particles  ? 
Give  examples  from  Caesar. 

23.  What  is  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment and  agent  after  a  passive  verb  ?  Give 
examples. 

24.  What  is  the  root  of  the  verb  sum  ? 
Account  for  the  forms  eram,  ero,  sim. 

25.  Rari  se  ostendere  coeperunt.  Explain 
this. 

26.  Distinguish  {a)  reficio,  deficio,  pro- 
ficio,  perficio,  praeficio ;  {b)  oppugnare,  ex- 
pugnare. 

27.  State  generally  the  difference  between 
ne  and  non.  What  is  the  difference  between 
effugiet  ut  non  puniatur  and  efftigiet  ne  pu- 
niatur  ? 

28.  Interdicit  atque  imperat  Cassivelauno, 
ne  Mandubratio  nea  Trinobantibus  bellum 
faciat.     What  kind  of  a  command  is  this? 

29.  Trinobantes — Give  name  of  ancient 
capital;  also  modern  name  of  country  and 
capital. 

30.  Summis  copiis. — To  what  is  summis 
equivalent  here  ? 

31.  Why  is  a  word  like  "  bigamy"  called 
Hybrid  ? 

32.  What  are  the  chief  points  in  which 
the  Latin  tense  system  is  deficient  ? 

33.  Derive  quin,  and  give  the  rules  for  its 
use.  What  is  the  difference  between  vereor 
ut  and  vereor  ne  ?  What  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  ut  in  the  expression  vereor  ut 
convalescas  ? 

34.  Decline  (in  combination)  throughout 
(a)  eadem  facies,  (b)  audax  facinus,  (c)  piger 
bos,  {d)  mos  vetus,  (<?)  miles  superstes,  {/) 
juvenis  iners. 

35.  Compare  (a)  pulcher,  {b)  egenus,  (c) 
frugi,  {d)  dubius,  (e)  providus,  (/)  ultra,  {§) 
nequam,  {A)  dives. 

36.  Give  the  leading  parts  of  the  verbs  {a) 
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vincere,  {b)  vincire,  (r)  vivere,  {d)  velle,  {e) 
volare,  (/)  parare,  {g)  parere,  {h)  parSre, 
(i)  coalescere,  (;)  parcere,  {U)  gaudere,  (/) 
stemere,  (w)  surgere,  («)  tundere,  {o)  figere, 
(/)  fingere. 
37.  Describe  the  plan  of  a  Roman  camp. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

ANSWERS  TO  J.  H.  T.,   MONKTON. 

"  I.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  other  than 
well  of  you,  nor  do  I  think  other,  believe 
me." 

"Other"  is  an  adjective,  not  an  adverb. 
*'  Otherwise  "  is  the  word  to  use. 

"2.  In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and 
discriminating  character  of  Spenser,  whose 
work  he  had  then  never  read." 

"  Character  "  should  be  "  characteriza- 
tion ;  "  but  "  character  "  is  sometimes  used 
in  this  sense.  "Confident"  and  "dis- 
criminating" are  not  the  proper  terms  to 
use.  Read,  "In  this  poem  is  a  discrimina- 
tive and  very  confidently  expressed  charac- 
terization of  Spenser,  whose  work  he  had 
not  then  read;"  or,  "whose  work  he  had 
never  read." 

"  3.  Let  us  have  Dr.  Lingard,  to  prevent 
his  society  from  presenting  whose  work  to  me 
the  sincere  and  pious  Samuel  Butler  was 
ready  to  go  upon  his  knees." 

Read  :  "  Let  us  have  Dr.  Lingard,  the 
presentation  of  whose  work  to  me  the  sin- 
cere and  pious  Samuel  Butler  was  ready  to 
go  upon  his  knees  to  prevent."  But  the 
sentence  will  read  more  smoothly  if  broken 
up  into  two  separate  statements. 

The  answer  to  the  q  testion  on  Shakes- 
peare would  take  up  too  much  space.  It  is 
discussed  in  nearly  every  work  on  his  plays. 


Get  a  copy  of  Hudson's  "  Life,  Art,  and 
Character  of  Shakespeare."  Every  candi- 
date for  1st  A  should  possess  this  work,  or 
Dowden's  or  Gervinus's. 


GERMAN. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY   EXAMINATIONS,    1882. 

"intermediate"  GERMAN, 

Answered  by  T.  H.  Redditt,  B.A. 

(i)  "  Well  for  him,  who  free  from  guilt  and 
error,  preserves  his  soul  childlike  pure ! 
Him  we  dare  not  approach  (with)  vengeful 
(mien),  he  walketh  free  on  life's  course.  Yet 
woe,  woe  to  him  who  doth  by  stealth  the 
heavy  deed  of  murder  !  We,  the  dread  race 
of  night,  follow  closely  his  footsteps. 

"And  if  he  thinks  to  escape  by  fleeing, 
winged  are  we  then,  casting  our  gins  about 
his  flying  feet,  that  he  must  fall  to  earth. 
Unwearied  thus,  we  hunt  him  ;  no  penitence 
can  reconcile  us,  on  and  on  to  the  shades  we 
(chase)  him,  and  even  there  leave  him  not 
free." 

Thus  singing,  they  dance  in  circle,  and 
stillness,  as  the  silence  of  death,  lies  heavy 
o'er  the  whole  house,  as  if  the  gods  them- 
selves (Gottheit)  were  near.  And  solemnly, 
according  to  custom  old,  making  the  theatre's 
round,  with  measured  steps  and  slow,  they 
disappear  into  the  background. 

(i.)  "  (Es  ist)  wohl  dem  " — principal  propo- 
sition. 

"Der  .  .  .  seele" — subordinate  proposi- 
tion, adjectival  clause,  qualifying  "dem." 

(ii.)  Line  i ,  frei  adjective  qualifying  "  der." 

Line  4,  frei  adjective,  qualifying  "er,"  or 
adverb  modifying  "  wandelt." 
Singular. 

(iii.)  Die  kindlich  (e)  reine-e  seele. 
Der       *'         (en)  "    -en  '* 
Der       "         (en)  "    -en  '* 
Die       "         (e)     "    -e     " 
Kindlich  to  be  inflected  if  regarded   as  an 
adjective;  not  so  if  considered  as  an  adverb 
modifying  reine. 
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Plural. 

Die  kindlich  (en)  reine-en  reine-n 
Der  ••  (en)  "  -en  "  -n 
Den  "  (en)  "  -en  "  -n 
Die       ••        (en)    **    -en    "    -n 

Singular. 
Das  furchtbare    Geschlecht. 


Des 

Dem 

Das 

-en 

•en 
-e 

Plural. 

-es 
-e 

Die  furchtbar-en  Geschlecht-er 
Der       "         -en         '*           -er 
Den       **         -en         "           -ern 
Die        "         -en         "           -er 

(iv.) 

Dun  fen, 

Vollbringen, 

Fliehen 

durfte, 

vollbrachte, 

floh 

gedurft. 

vollbracht. 

geflohen. 

Enlspringen, 

Werfen, 

Fallen, 

Liegen, 

Verschwinden 

entsprang, 

warf, 

fiel, 

lag, 

verschwand 

entsprungen. 

geworfen. 

gefallen. 

gelegen. 

verschwunden 

(v.)  It  may  be  said  that  ^a  =  there,  dort  = 
yonder.  Da,  moreover,  is  frequently  used  as 
a  conjunction  of  time  and  of  cause. 

Dasz,  is  that  (conjunction),  das'xs  neuter  of 
def.  article,  rel.  pron.,  or  demons,  pron. 

vi.)  Uberm  =  uber  dem. 

Und  jede  Brust  schwebet  und  bebet  zwei- 
felnd  zwischen  Trug  und  Wahrheit,  und 
huldiget  der  furchtbarn  macht  die  richtend 
im  Veiborgnen  wacht,  und  unerforschlich, 
unergriindet,  des  Schicksals  dunkeln  Knael 
flicht,  sich  dem  tiefen  Herzen  verkundet, 
doch  vor  dem  Sonnenlicht  fliehet. 

Da  hort  man  auf  einmal  auf  den  hochsten 
Stufen  eine  Stimme  rufen  :  "  Sieh  da,  sieh 
da,  Timotheus,  die  Kranche  des  Ibykus?" 
Und  der  Himmel  wird  plotzlich  finster  iiber 
dem  Theater  hin  sieht  man  ein  Kranichhee 
in  schwartzlichtem  Gewimrael  voriiberziehen. 

Then  indeed  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  carried 
back  into  the  time  when  the  heads  of  families 
sat  by  the  road,  and  if  a  pilgrim  passed  by, 
often  vying  (in  their  kindness)  with  each 
other,  they  invited  him  beneath  their  roof, 
and  entertained  him  by  their  hearth,  without 
even  asking  whence  he  came,  what  was  his 
business,  and  how  long  he  purposed  to 
tarry. 


(i.)    (  Zu  z^«7«/  =  supine  of  weilen,  the  verb 
<.      to  tarry,  etc. 
(  Zuweilen^adv.,  sometimes. 
Herd,  m  (es  ;  -e)=hearth. 
Heerde,  f=:herd. 
Denken  =  to  think. 

Gedenken  =  to   think    of,    to  remem- 
ber, etc. 

(ii.)  (a)  I  am  sitting  on  the  street. 

{b)  I  would  like  to  sit  by  (near)  the 
street, 
(iii.)  Voruberzog  =  vor  — uber — Ziehen. 
Einladen  =  ein  (in) — laden. 
Voriiberziehen,  voriiberzog,  voriiber- 

gezogen. 
Einladen,  einlud,  einladen. 
(iiii.)  Entriickt,   voriiberzog,   wetterfernd, 
einluden, 
bewirtheten. 
*'  Ah,  I  could  have  been  happy,  ye  dear 
parents,    had   I   fulfilled    your    new    year's 
wishes  and  teachings."  In  the  feverish  recol- 
lection of  the  days  of  his  youth,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  mask  with  his  features  stood  up 
in  the  charnel  house,  at  last  became,  through 
the  superstition  which  on  new  year's  eve  sees 
ghosts  and  the  future,  a  living  youth. 

(i.)  {a)  Neujahr.  Rule— When  the  first 
compound  is  an  adjective,  it  is  joined  to  the 
noun  without  any  connecting  link. 

Neujahrswunche,  Jiinglingszeit,  Todten- 
haus.  Rule — The  first  component,  when 
both  are  nouns,  takes  a  termination,  s,  es,  or 
«,  en,  ens,  according  as  it  belongs  to  the 
strong  or  weak  declension. 

Aberglauben,  aber,  means  originally, 
"  again,"  thence,  false.  Hence  Aberglaube, 
superstition,  Aberwitz,  false  wit,  craziness. 
(See  Aue.  p.  235.) 

{b)  Gender  of  last  component  determines 
gender  of  compound,  except  a  few  words 
compounded  with  muth. 

1.  Konnte  sein,    )  Condi-  j  i.  Pres. 

2.  Erfullt  hatte,  (  tional.  \  2.  Perfect. 

(iii.)  Subordinate  sentence  connected  by 
als  with  principal,  and  consists  of  two  parts — 
"  wurde  sie  endlich  durch  den  Aberglaubenzu 
einem  lebendigen  giingling,"  and  "  der  in  der 
Neujahr-nacht  Geister  und  Zukunft  erblickt," 
the  latter  being  adjectival  phrase  comple- 
ment to  Aberglauben. 
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(iv.)  Erinnern  describes  the  "  faculty  ac- 
tive or  working."  Erinnerung  describes  the 
outcome  of  the  faculty  active  or  working. 
The  difference  may  be  seen  in  the  following  : 
For  recollecting  the  event,  etc.,  and,  For 
the  recollection  of  the  event. 

Erinnerung  could  not  well  be  substituted, 
because  the  action  is  represented  as  going 
on. 

(v.)  Es  kommt  mir  vor  als  richte  sich  er 
auf. 

(vi.)  Lebend  means  possessing  life. 
Lebendig  *'       active. 

The  author  did  not  mean  that  the  mask 
actually  was  endowed  with  life,  but  that  it 
moved  and  acted  as  if  it  were  alive  (lebend). 


(vii.)  Larve,  plural  Larven. 

Todtenhau?,  plural  Todtenbauser. 
Jiinglingszeit,     '  *     Jiinglingszeiten. 
Geister,  singular  Geist. 

Translate  into  German :  Three  old  men, 
etc.  See  Adler's  German  Reader,  p.  57, 
No.  23. 

(1)  Ich  wiirde  hier  gewesen  sein. 

(2)  Ich  habe  diesen  Winter  meiner  Studien 
genossen. 

(3)  Um  wie  viel  Uhr  werde  ich  zu  Ihnen 
kommen. 

(4)  Wie  lang  bleiben  sie  ? 

(5)  Wie  befinden  sie  sich  diesen  Morgen  ? 

(6)  Ich  befinde  mich  sehr  wohl,  viel  Dank. 

(7)  Ich  bitte  Sie  mir  das  Buch  zugeben. 


SCHOOL   WORK. 

DAVID  BOYLE,  TORONTO,  EDITOR. 


COUNTY  OF  WELLINGTON. 

MODEL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION,  DEC.  1882. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Cost  of  612  articles  at  93!  cents  each. 

2.  L.  C.  M.  of  600,  720,  840. 

3.  G.  C.  M.  of  400,  600,  960. 

4.  888x62-5. 

5.  By  selling  a  horse  for  $60,  I  lose  \  of 
the  cost ;  the  price  at  which  the  horse  must 
be  sold  to  gain  $20. 

6.  A'Sy  B^Sy  Cs  shares  are  as  11  ;  17;  29. 
A's  share  of  $1140. 

7.  I  gave  away  $384,  and  then  had  $25.50 
more  than  I  gave  away  ;  at  first  I  had. 

8.  Divide  $5000  between  A  and  B,  giv- 
ing B  $1200  more  than  3  times  the  amount 
A  receives.     The  shares  of  A  and  B, 

9.  If  $200  is  4  dollars  more  than  J  of  4 
times  my  money,  I  own. 

10.  A  train  running  at  the  rate  of  40  miles 
an  hour,  takes  45  seconds  to  cross  a  bridge  \ 
mile  long  ;  the  length  of  train. 

H.  The  distance  a  man  may  go  by  train 
at  20  miles  an  hour,  so  that  he  may  be  gone 


6  hours,  if  he  come  back  by  stage  at  lo  miles 
an  hour. 

12.  The  number  to  be  subtracted  from  77 
to  make  it  exactly  divisible  by  5?. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

I.  Describe  the  duties  of  the  School 
Teacher  in  regard, — 

(a)  To  the  subjects  presented  to  be  taught 
in  school. 

{b)  To  the  Text  Books. 

[c)  To  the  School  Examination. 

{d)  To  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in 
school. 

(2)  What  is  the  law  relating  to. 

(a)  Compulsory  attendance  at  school  ? 

{b)  Attendance  of  non-resident   children  ? 

(^)  Payment  of  teachers'  salaries  ? 

{d)  The  Holidays? 

{c)  Expulsion  of  a  child  from  school  ? 

{/)  Suspension  of  pupils  ? 

3.  What  points  are  essential  to  the  valid- 
ity of  an  agreement  between  teacher  and  trus- 
tees ? 

4.  Describe  the  General  Register  and  give 
method  of  keeping  it. 
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5.  What  should  the  half-yearly  return  and 
the  annual  report  contain  ? 

6.  Name  the  duties  of  the  pupils. 

7.  What  are  the  regulations  respecting  (a) 
attendance  at  Teachers'  Associations,  {b) 
presents,  {c)  absence  from  school,  {d)  time 
table,  {e)  visitors'  book,  (/)  visitors  ? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Select  one  of  the  following  subjects  for  a 
Composition  of  not  less  than  forty  lines  in 
length : 

{a)  The  Benefits  of  Travelling. 
{b)  The  Force  of  Habits. 
{c)  Model  School  Training. 
{d)  Education. 

2.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  modes 
of  expression : — 

{a)  For  Socrates  his  sake. — Addison. 

[b)  The  foreign  policy  of  France  was  used 
for  a  prop  to  prop  the  throne  which  Morny 
and  his  friends  had  built  up. — Kinglake. 

{c)  Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his 
laws. 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime   he   draws. 

{d)  Every  one  was  dressed  alike. — Swift. 

5.  And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  ad- 
dressed.— Pope. 

6.  I  intended  to  have  insisted  on  this 
sympathy  at  greater  length. — [ohn  Ruskin. 

7.  If  I  were  old  enough  to  be  married,  I 
am  old  enough  to  manage  my  husband's 
house. —  Too  Much  Alone. 

8.  It  would  doubtless  have  exhibited  it- 
self quietly  enough  if  it  were  absolutely  un- 
diluted.—/«j/m  McCarthy. 

9.  Were  he  still  disposed  to  go  there  my 
purse  shall  be  open  to  him. — Gait. 

10.  He  always  read  Lord  Byron's  writings 
as  soon  as  they  were  published,  with  great 
avidity. — Knowles. 

11.  I  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  had 
a  more  laborious  or  rougher  walk. — Prof. 
Forbes. 

3.  Give  rules  for  the  proper  use  of  shall 
and  will. 

HYGIENE. 

I.  Describe  the  changes  which  food  un- 
dergoes in  its  transformation  into  blood. 


2.  Explain  the  structure,  and  state  in  de- 
tail the  uses  of  the  skin. 

3.  State  the  effects  of  pure  air,  sunshine 
and  exercise  upon  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

4.  Describe  fully  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

5.  Show  the  necessity  of  proper  light  and 
ventilation,  and  state  the  means  you  would 
take  to  secure  them  in  your  school. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  lungs. 

7.  What  effect  is  produced  on  the  human 
body  by  food  containing  large  quantities  of 
the  following  substances  respectfully — {a) 
sugar,  {b)  lime,  {c)  salt,  {d)  animal  oils  ? 

8.  State  fully  what  are  the  objections  to  a 
diet  either  exclusively  vegetable  or  exclusi- 
vely animal. 

9.  Give  plain  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
health  for  a  teacher  (a)  who  lives  in  the 
country  a  mile  from  her  school,  and  [B)  for  a 
teacher  in  Mount  Forest  living  a  few  doors 
from  her  school. 

10.  What  would  you  do  before  the  doctor 
came  if  a  child  in  your  school  (a)  was  badly 
scalded,  {b)  had  fainted,  {c)  had  cut  his  arm 
above  the  elbow  ? 

EDUCATION. 

1.  Discuss  the  use  which  should  be  made 
of  home  lessons.  Give  your  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring that  they  should  be  either  (a)  supple- 
mentary to  the  class  teaching  of  the  previous 
day,  or  (jb)  preparatory  to  that  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

2.  In  what  classes  should  the  following 
subjects  be  taught — (a)  Drawing,  (p)  Object 
Lessons,  {c)  Grammar,  {d)  Geography,  {e) 
Canadian  History? 

3.  How  would  you  begin  to  teach  (a)  Com- 
position, {b)  History? 

4.  How  would  you  deal  with  bad  English 
in  the  conversation  of  pupils? 

5.  Explain  clearly  what  you  mean  by  (a) 
instruction,  {b)  education,  {c)  discipline,  {d) 
order,  (e)  management? 

6.  (a)  Why  is  it  desirable  to  have  a  time 
table  ?  (^)  State  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  proportion  of  a  time  table. 

7.  Name  and  describe  fully  the  diflFerent 
kinds  of  education. 
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8.  Describe  fully  your  method  of  calling 
up  and  dismissing  a  class  (a)  in  Reading,  {b) 
in  Arithmetic. 

9.  How  would  you  deal  with  each  of  the 
following  cases  : — 

(a)  Many  pupils  come  to  school  with  lessons 
unprepard. 

{^)  Many  speak  and  read  indistinctly. 

(<r)  Some  of  your  pupils  pay  no  attention  to 
cleanliness  or  neatness. 

[d)  Many  habitually  copy. 

(^)  Some  of  your  pupils  are  addicted  to  tru* 
ancy. 

ELOCUTION. 

1.  What  is  inflection?  How  does  the 
voice  slide  in  the  rising  inflection  and  how  in 
the  falling  inflection  ?     Give  examples. 

2.  When  is  a  syllable  said  to  be  accented  ? 
How  is  the  accent,  when  marked,  denoted  ? 
By  what  authority  is  the  accent  determined  ? 

3.  What  is  emphasis  and  what  is  its  ob- 
ject ?  Distinguish  between  absolute  and  re- 
lative emphasis.     Give  examples. 

4.  What  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  read, 
ing  poetry  correctly?  How  may  this  be 
overcome  ?  What  caution  should  be  observ- 
ed with  regard  to  the  cesura  ?  How  should 
a  simile  be  read  in  poetry? 

5.  "And  had  he  not  high  honor  ? — 

The  hill-side  for  a  pall  ; 
To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall ; 
And  the  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing 
plumes, 
Over  his  bier  to  wave ; 
And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lonely 
land, 
To  lay  him  in  the  grave." 
[a)  Mark  the  emphatic  words  in  the  above 
extract. 

{b)  Give  a  full  rhetorical  analysis  of  this 
stanza. 

{c)  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  in  its 
vocal  expression  ? 

{d)  Define  quality  and  volume  as  applied  to 
Elocution  with  examples  from  this  stanza. 

6.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  gesture  and 
give  rules  for  their  use. 

7.  Accentuate  and  mark  all  the  rhetorical 
pauses  In  the  following  extracts.  Place  a  key 
of  the  marks  used  at  the  head  of  the  answers 
to  this  question. 


{a)  "The  combat  deepens.      On  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  ! 

"  Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre  1" 

{b)  "Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Al- 
mighty's form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed  "— 

{f)  "  But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prison- 
er ?    Where  ? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  with 
despair. 

Say,  mounts  be  the  ocean-wave,  ban- 
ish'd,  forlorn, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast 
bleeding  and  torn  ? 

[d)  "  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?  Show 
that  as  the  emphasis  varies  these  six  words 
may  be  made  to  express  seven  distinct  mean- 
ings. 

{€)  "Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral 
note 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hur- 
ried." 

{/)  "We  praise  thee,  O  God  ;"we  acknowl- 
edge thee  to  be  the  Lord." 

{g)  "But  if  a  man  were  present  now  at  the 
field  of  slaughter,  and  were  to  inquire  for 
what  were  they  fighting, — "Fighting  I"  would 
be  the  answer  ;  "  they  are  not  fighting  ;  they 
are  pausing,"  "  Why  is  that  man  expiring? 
Why  is  that  other  writhing  with  agony  ?  What 
means  this  implacable  fury  ?  The  answer 
must  be,  "  you  are  quite  wrong,  sir,  you  de- 
ceive yourself, — they  are  not  fighting, — do 
not  disturb  them, — they  are  merely  paus- 
ing  I"  " 


Colour  of  Writing  Paper. — The  ques- 
tion of  the  colour  of  writing  paper  to  be  used 
in  schools  in  France  has  been  discussed. 
Some  time  ago  whitey-brown  paper  was 
ordered,  as  being  far  less  injurious  to,  the 
eyes  than  ordinary  white  paper.  It  has 
lately  been  recommended  that  all  school 
paper  should  have  a  yellowish  tint,  but  white 
paper  is  not  absolutely  proscribed. 
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EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER     EXAMINATION,    1882. 

Admission  to  High  Schools. 

FOURTH    BOOK   AND   SPELLING. 

1.  (a)  Give  an  epitome  of  the  lesson  en- 
titled *•  The  Death  of  Montcalm." 

{Jb)  Who  were  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  and 
how  came  they  to  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  each  other? 

2.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  battle 
of  *'  Thermopylae,"  giving  the  date  and  lo- 
cation of  the  event. 

3.  "Then  followed  nearly  half  a  century 
in  which  France  manifested  little  interest  in 
these  transatlantic  possessions, — being  too 
much  occupied  with  civil  dissensions  within 
her  own  borders.  This  internal  discord  being 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  elevation  of  Henry 
IV.  to  the  throne,  attention  was  again  turned 
to  the  regions  of  the  west.  In  the  year  1603, 
Champlain  sailed  for  Canada,  thus  beginning 
a  course  of  labors  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  rising  colony.  He  organized  a  system 
of  trade  with  the  Indians  ;  he  formed  ami- 
cable confederacies  with  them,  or  humbled 
them  in  war  by  the  superior  science  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  He  fostered  settlements 
of  his  countrymen,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  Quebec,  in  which  city  he  was  buried,  in 
the  year  1635.  In  the  meantime,  while 
France  was  consolidating  her  supremacy  over 
the  region  traversed  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
she  had  also  gained  an  established  footing  in 
the  territory  bordering  on  the  ocean — the 
present  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  she  gave  the 
name  of  Acadia.  In  that  country,  as  well 
as  in  Cape  Breton,  little  French  communi- 
ties were  being  formed,  and  forts  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  protection  and  defence." 

Explain  the  following  words  and  phrases 
in  the  above  extract  : — half  a  century,  mani- 
fested, transatlantic,  dissensions,  borders, 
internal,  regions  of  the  west,  colony,  organ- 
ized, Indians,  confederacies,  fostered,  in  the 
meantime,  consolidating,  supremacy,  tra- 
versed, footing,  Nova  Scotia,  communities, 
erected. 

4.  "  Some   words,  similarly   spelled,  are 
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distinguished  by  accent  ;  others,  similarly 
pronounced,  are  distinguished  by  spelling." 
Apply  this  rule  to  the  following : — adds, 
adze ;  air,  e'er ;  council,  counsel ;  cour- 
tesy ;  essay  ;  digest ;  gallantry  ;  present ; 
ant,  aunt ;  not,  knot ;  dun,  done  ;  halve, 
have. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "alpha- 
bet?" "The  consonants  may  be  arranged 
under  the  heads — Labials,  Dentals  or  Pala- 
tals, and  Gutturals."  Enumerate  the  con- 
sonants belonging  to  each  of  these  classes, 
and  account  for  the  names,  "Labials," 
"  Dentals,"  etc. 

2.  Enumerate  the  inflected  Parts  of  Speech, 
and  give  the  inflections  of  each  with  ex- 
amples. 

3.  "  Number  is  a  variation  in  the  form  of 
Nouns  and  Pronouns,  by  which  we  show 
whether  we  are  speaking  of  one  thing  or 
more  than  one."  Give  examples,  showing 
that  this  definition  is  inaccurate. 

4.  '  •  Some  English  nouns  are  used  in  the 
Singular  only ;  others,  in  the  Plural  only ; 
others  have  one  meaning  in  the  Singular 
and  one  in  the  Plural." 

Give  two  examples  of  each  class. 

5.  {a)  Pluralize — beau,  genius,  chimney, 
lady,  hoof,  wharf,  memorandum,  cherub. 
[}))  Give  the  feminine  of — abbot,  songster, 
beau,  czar,  executor,  drake,  {c)  Compare 
— beautiful,  happy,  bad,  ill. 

6.  "  The  English-speaking  "^^(y^X^  oi  Eng' 
land  were  conquered  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  the  Normans,  a  French-speaking  people ; 
and  by  the  mixture  of  the  two  their  speech 
also  came  to  be  somewhat  mixed,  so  that  a 
part  of  our  English  comes  from  Germany 
and  another  Tpa.xt/rom  France,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  words  we  have  gathered  from  other 
sources." 

6.  (a)  Analyze  from  "The  English-speak- 
ing" to  "mixed."  {b)  Parse  the  words  in 
italics. 

7.  Make  the  necessary  corrections  in  the 
following  sentences,  and  give  a  reason  for 
each  change  : — 

(a)  More  than  one  emperor  has  prided 
himself  on  his  skill  as  a  swordsman. 
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{b)  He  was  a  child  of  six  years  old  when 
he  seen  the  comet. 

{c)  I  feel  coldly  this  morning. 

{d)  Can  you  see  a  red  and  white  flag  ?  I 
can  see  neither. 

{e)  Whom  do  you  think  called  on  me  yes- 
terday ? 

(/)  Shakespeare  is  greater  than  any  dra- 
matist. 

(^)  He  is  not  one  of  those  that  interferes  in 
matters  that  do  not  concern  him. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  a  short  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
Toronto,  describing  the  locality  in  which 
you  live. 

2.  Paraphrase  the  following  stanza,  i.e.^ 
give  its  meaning  in  other  words  : — 

•'  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ; 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre." 

3.  Express  in  another  form — "I  wish," 
said  my  Uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
'•  that  I  was  asleep."  *'  Your  honour,"  re- 
plied the  corporal,  "is  too  much  concerned." 

4.  Distinguish  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

f  He  had  a  taste  of  tobacco. 

I  He  had  a  taste  for  tobacco. 

I  Few  men  have  been  more  unhappy. 

\  A  few  men  have  been  more  unhappy. 

fThe   Secretary  and    the   Treasurer 

will  be  appointed. 
The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  be 

appointed, 
f  He  was  happier  than  any  poet. 
I  He  was  happier  than  any  other  poet. 
(Fetch  me  the  book. 
\  Bring  me  the  book. 


(/) 


fl  will  go. 


shall  go. 

5.  "Everyone,"  said  the  teacher,  "was 
cross."  Punctuate  the  foregoing  so  as  to 
convey  a  different  meaning,  and  explain  the 
sense  according  to  punctuation. 

6.  Embody  the  following  statements  in  a 
simple  sentence : — 

Martin  Luther  was  at  first  destined  for  the 
legal  profession. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Erfurt,  in 
Saxony. 


Martin  Luther  was  born  in  the  year  1484. 

Martin  Luther  was  the  son  of  a  miner. 

7.  Express,  by  using  passive  forms  of  the 
verbs — "Caesar,  having  conquered  the  Gauls, 
led  the  forces  to  Rome." 

ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  coming 
of  the  Danes  into  England. 

2.  When  did  Henry  IL  become  King  of 
England?  What  did  he  do  to  make  the 
Government  better  and  stronger  ?  Tell  what 
you  remember  about  Thomas  Becket. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Great  Charter, 
and  the  struggle  by  which  it  was  secured. 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  wars 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HL 

5.  When  did  Henry  VH.  begin  to  reign  ? 
Tell  of  his  troubles  with  pretenders.  What 
was  his  policy  towards  the  nobles  ?  His 
foreign  policy  ? 

6.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  following 
persons  : — Lord  Darnley  ;  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  Lord  Stafford. 

7.  We  are  told  that  "  The  Reform  Bill 
marked  a  great  advance  in  the  English  Con- 
stitution." Put  down  what  you  can  in 
explanation  of  this  statement. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  earth's 
shape,  size,  motions,  and  distance  from  the 
sun. 

2.  What  place  has  latitude  0°  and  longi- 
tude o°?  In  about  what  latitude  do  we  live  ? 
Where  do  all  meridians  meet  ?  Where  is  a 
degree  of  latitude  longest  ?  What  zone  is 
Ontario  in?  How  many  degrees  broad  is 
the  torrid  zone  ? 

3.  Bound  the  Dominion  along  the  south 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Give  the  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  their  capitals,  and  positions. 
Put  down  in  order  the  names  of  the  rivers, 
lakes,  canals  or  rapids  through  which  a 
vessel  passes  in  a  voyage  from  Duluth  to 
Quebec. 

4-  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  chief 
seaports  of  the  Dominion. 

5.  The  Province  of  Ontario  is  partly 
bounded  by  Lake  Ontario.  Draw  a  line 
indicating  the  course  of  this  boundary,  and 
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mark  the  position  of  the  principal  towns  and 
cities. 

6.  Define  —  Delta,  Oasis,  Longitude, 
Zenith,  Horizon,  Zone,  Watershed. 

7.  Where  and  what  are  the  following  : — 
Alexandria,  Blanc,  Capricorn,  Euphrates, 
Iowa,  Jersey,  Kars,  Land's  End,  Potosi, 
Queenston,  Riga,  Madeira,  Congo,  Vienna, 
Tel-el-Kebir,  Hobart  Town,  Funen,  Heli- 
goland, Arran  ? 

8.  State  the  population  of  the  Dominion, 
and  mention  the  chief  exports  of  each  Prov- 
ince. 

ARITHMETIC, 

1.  From  935  take  846,  explaining  clearly 
the  reason  for  each  step. 

The  difference  between  82610  and  the/r^- 
duct  of  two  numbers  is  seventy  million  three 
hundred  thousand.  One  of  the  numbers  is 
9402 ;  find  the  other. 

2.  Find  the  amount  of  the  following  bill : 
36  lbs.  8  oz.  beef  at  i6c.;  16  lbs.  10  oz.  mut- 
ton at  14c.;  7  lbs.  12  oz.  pork  chops  at  12c.; 
15  lbs.  6  oz.  turkey  at  18c.;  4  lbs.  10  oz. 
suet  at  i6c. 

3.  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  11,  14,  28,  22, 
7,  56,  42,  81;  and  the  G.C.M.  of  40545, 
124083. 

4.  Prove  that  f  of  i  =|  of  3. 
Simplify 

A-|of^  .\  of  ^  +  1  of  5 

A  +  Ziof  3i-(iofH-i)  •        9^  +  i| 

5.  Prove  that  i. 025 -r. 05  =  20. 5. 

Find  the  cost  of  .0625  of  112  lbs.  sugar, 
when  I  lb.  costs  .0703125  of  i6j. 

6.  Reduce  45740108  square  inches  to 
acres. 

7.  The  bottom  of  a  cistern  is  7  ft.  6  in.  by 
3  ft.  2  in.  How  deep  must  it  be  to  contain 
3750  lbs.  of  water,  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighing  1000  ounces  ? 

8.  A  runs  a  mile  race  with  B  and  loses  ; 
had  his  speed  been  a  third  greater  he  would 
have  won  by  22  yards.  Find  the  ratio  of 
yi's  speed  to  ^'s. 

9.  A  does  §  of  a  piece  of  work  in  6  hours  ; 
B  does  f  of  what  remains  in  2  hours ;  and  C 
finishes  the  remainder  of  the  work  in  30 
minutes.  In  what  time  would  all  working 
together  do  the  work  ? 


10.  By  selling  tea  at  60c.  per  pound  a 
grocer  loses  20  per  cent.;  what  should  he 
sell  it  at  to  gain  20  per  cent.? 


The  following  is  taken  from  "Twelve 
Years'  Queen's  Scholarship  Questions,  1870- 
1880."     London  :  Moflfatt  &  Paige. 

An  engine  can  pump  out  1,600  gallons  per 
hour ;  after  working  for  19  hours  it  has 
pumped  out  -36  of  the  contents  of  a  reser- 
voir :  in  what  time  will  it  pump  out  the 
remainder  with  the  help  of  another  engine, 
whose  power  is  '33  of  its  own?  and  how 
many  gallons  will  each  have  pumped  out? 
Ans.  25  hours.     70,400  gals. 

In  a  school  which  has  on  its  books  250 
children  uniformly,  18  per  cent,  are  absent 
during  the  former  half  of  the  year,  12 J  per 
cent,  during  the  latter  half;  in  the  former 
there  are  three  weeks  of  holidays,  in  the 
latter  five  ;  reckoning  the  full  weekly  attend- 
ances of  a  child  at  lO,  find  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year,  and  the  average 
number  of  attendances  made  by  each  child, 
reckoning  52  weeks  to  the  year. 

Ans.  211-5  and  372*35. 

A  woman  bought  sugar,  tea  and  coffee. 
She  paid  is.  for  the  sugar  and  tea  together ; 
\s.  gd.  for  the  sugar  and  coffee  together ;  and 
2s.  2>d'  for  the  tea  and  coffee  together.  What 
was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

Ans.  Tea  costs  u.  3^/.,  coffee  u.,  and 
sugar  gd. 

How  many  bricks,  whose  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  are  8f ,  4J,  2\  inches  respectively, 
can  be  stored  in  a  space  17^  yards  long,  10 
yards  broad,  8^  feet  high  ?     Ans.  248,832. 

How  many  feet  of  boarding  will  be  re- 
quired for  a  roof  72  feet  long  and  19^',  feet 
deep,  the  boards  being  9  feet  long  and  5^ 
inches  deep,  if  the  longer  edge  of  each  is  laid 
horizontally  and  overlaps  the  lower  board  by 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  ? 

Ans.  3467/g  ft.  of  boarding,  or  385^*, 
pieces  9  ft.  long. 

If  ;^i .250,000  is  raised  by  a  tax  of  \od. 
per  lb.  on  tobacco,  find  the  diminution  in 
the  consumption  when  the  tax  is  raised  to 
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IS.  id.  per  lb.,  but  brings  in  only  ;^i,6i9,- 
583  6s.  Sd.  Ans.  100,000  lbs. 

The  top  of  a  building,  236  feet  high,  is 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  each  12  centi- 
metres high ;  find  the  number  of  steps,  a 
metre  being  taken  as  equal  to  3  feet  3J 
inches.  Ans.  600. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  answer 
more  than  one  question  in  each  section. 

One  full  map  only  is  to  be  drawn. 

Section  I. — Draw  a  full  map — 

(a)  Of  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain  from 
Land's  End  to  Great  Orme's  Head. 

Or  {b)  of  Ireland. 

Or  [c)  of  South  America. 

Section  II.— Define  the  terms  * '  estuary," 
'*  strait,"  ''archipelago,"  "  valley."  Illustrate 
your  definition  of  the  first  from  America,  of 
the  second  from  Asia,  of  the  third  from 
Europe,  of  the  fourth  from  Great  Britain. 

2.  Give  accurately  the  shape  of  the  earth, 
its  equatorial  and  polar  diameters,  the  pro- 
portion of  land  and  water  on  its  surface,  the 
positions  of  the  polar  and  tropical  circles, 
the  latitudes  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

3.  State  clearly  how  deltas  and  glaciers 
are  formed.  Draw  your  illustrations  from 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Section  III. — Name  the  chief  rivers 
which  drain  the  eastern  slope  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  heights  in  which  they  rise ; 
distinguish  also  those  that  are  navigable  for 
some  considerable  distance  above  their 
mouths,  and  explain  why  the  other  rivers  are 
not  equally  navigable. 

2.  Give  the  position  of,  and  some  of  the 
historical  associations  connected  with,  the 
following  towns  : — Winchester,  Peterbo- 
rough, Shrewsbury,  Boston,  Scarborough, 
Cardiff,  Stirling,  Aberdeen,  Cork,  and 
Drogheda.  Point  out  in  each  Case  the 
natural  advantages  of  situation  which  sug- 
gested their  first  establishment. 

3.  Select  one  of  these  counties — Hamp- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Durham ;  and  one  of 
these — Perth,  Lanark,  Argyll ;  give  an 
account  of  the  industrial  occupations,  the 
chief   towns,    and    the    rivers   of   the    two 


selected.  Explain  the  terms  county  and 
shire. 

Section  IV.— Select  one  out  of  each  of 
the  following  groups  : — 

{a)  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Austria. 

{b)  Arabia,  Siberia,  Japan. 

[c)  Mexico,  United  States,  Cuba. 

Give  an  account  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
first,  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  second,  of  the  races  or  nations 
who  inhabit  the  third. 

Section  V.— Supply  the  blanks  in  one  of 
the  following  passas^es  : — 

{a)  The of  Canada   now  includes  the 

various  provinces  known  as ,  etc,  in 

fact  the  whole  of North  America,  except 

.     The  territory  stretches  from  the 

to   the ocean,  and    contains   an  area  of 

3.580,310 .     The    capital    of    the is 

in  the  province  of .     Canada  proper 

contains  the  two  provinces  of and , 

comprising  also  the  basin  of  the on  the 

north  side  of  that   river,  and    of  the ° 

and  on    the   south    side    north  of   the 

parallel  of °  and  extends  from  42°  to  53° 

lat.  and  60°  to  90° long. 

(b)  Australia  is  a  term  equivalent  to ; 

it  is  a  large  and  most  important ,  chiefly 

in    the   southern ,  between   the and 

oceans.      Australia,    the    largest in 

the  world,  is  sometimes    called    the   sixth 

;  it  is  included   between    11°  and  39° 

lat.  and  113°  154° long.    This  island 

includes separate   colonies,   viz., , 

etc.  The  chief  towns  of  these  colonies  are 
,  etc. 


BISHOP  CLARKE  ON  INCORRECT 
ENGLISH. 

Though  the  schoolmaster  holds  his  recep- 
tions in  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  incorrect  talk- 
ing even  among  educated  people.  Bishop 
Clarke  gives  a  few  specimens  of  these  popu- 
lar errors  of  speech  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  careless  speaker  and  his  critical 
friend : — 

*'  Good  afternoon  John,  how  long  have 
you  been  '  setting '  here  ?  " 
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"I  have  been  'sitting'  here  for  about  an 
hour  watching  these  men  '  set '  the  stones  in 
my  wall." 

'♦  It  'kind  of  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
is  done  rather  'illy.'" 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  not  done  quite  as  *  welly  ' 
as  it  might  be." 

"I  'kind  of  think  that  word  'welly' 
sounds  odd." 

"It  is  as  good  as  ' illy.'  But  why  do  you 
say,  'It  kind  of  seems,'  and  'I  kind  of 
think,'  when  you  might  just  as  well  say, 
'It  seems,'  and  'I  think'?" 

"  I've  got  '  sort  of '  used  to  talking  in  that 
way." 

"  It  is  a  very  poor  sort  of  way." 

"I  never  had  anybody  to  'learn'  me  any 
better." 

' '  You  mean  that  you  have  had  nobody  to 
teach  you." 

"lam  getting  tired,  and  think  I  will 
*lay  '  down  on  the  grass  for  a  '  spell.'" 

"  You  can  lie  down,  but  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  lay  your  cloak  on  the  ground  for 
you  to  lie  on." 

•"Be'  you  going  to  'stop'  here  for 
long?" 

"I  stopped  here  when  I  arrived,  but  shall 
not  'stay'  long.  Are  you  going  home 
soon?" 

"I  be." 

"Why  not  say  'I  am?'  'Be  you,'  and  'I 
be,'  are  very  raw  and  disagreeable  phrases," 

' '  All  right ;  O  K ;  but  the  master  always 
says  to  the  scholars,  'Be  you  ready  to  write?' 
'Him'  and  'me'  met  at  the  deacon's  last 
night." 

"What  did  'him'  and  'you'  do  after  you 
got  there?" 

' '  We  looked  at  '  them '  things  he  has  just 
brought  from  New  York." 

"Were  'them'  things  worth  looking  at?" 

"  'Tolerable.'  By  the  way,  the  deacon 
must  have  '  quite  a  fortune.' " 

"  What  sort  of  a  fortune  ?  Quite  large,  or 
quite  small  ?  " 

"  Quite  large  of  course." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  so  ?  " 


"My  next  neighbour  has  just  put  up  a 
fence  on  either  side  of  his  front  yard." 

"  I  suppose  you  wish  to  say  that  he  has 
put  up  a  fence  on  both  sides." 

"  Between  you  and  I  " 

"  Please  change  that  to  '  Between  you  and 
me.*  You  would  not  say  '  There  is  no 
great  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and 
he." 

"  I  usually  say :  *  Him  and  me  agree  pretty 
well.'  " 

"  Then  you  speak  very  bad  English,  and 
you  probably  say,  '  It  is  me,'  instead  of  *It 
is  I.'" 

"Of  course  I  do,  and  so  does  'most'  of 
the  people  I  know.  My  boy  is  just  going 
to  school,  and  as  he  is  a  '  new '  beginner  I 
suppose  he  will  appear  to  be  rather  green." 

' '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  beginner  who 
was  not  new  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  simply  state " 

"  That  is  you  wish  to  state " 

"That  our  '  mutual '  friend " 

"Please  say  our  common  friend.  You 
would  not  call  him  a  '  reciprocal '  friend." 

"  Why  do  you  interrupt  me  so  often  ?  " 

"Because  you  make  so  many  blunders." — 
Exchange. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL   EXAMINATIONS. 

[The  Telfer  School,  London  Township, 
taught  for  several  years  by  Miss  Langford, 
is  noted  for  its  public  examinations.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  East  Middlesex  Teachers' 
Association,  Miss  Langford  discussed  the 
subject  of  Public  School  Examinations,  and 
described  the  plan  upon  which  she  manages 
those  held  in  her  own  school.  The  follow- 
ing is  her  method  of  procedure.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  accounts  from  other  cor- 
respondents of  similar  gatherings.  —  Ed. 
C.  E.  M.] 

Among  the  advantages  of  holding  public 
examinations  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — They  extend  the  people's  acquain- 
tance with  the  school,  its  management,  prog- 
ress, and  appliances;  they  deepen  the  interest 
taken  by  parents  in  the  progress  of  their  own 
and  other  children  in  the  section ;  they  stimu- 
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late  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  extra  effort; 
they  afford  opportunity,  in  fact  make  the 
necessity,  for  house-cleaning.  If  the  teacher 
says  to  the  trustees,  *'  I  propose  to  have  an 
examination  in  ten  days,  and  the  school- 
house  is  in  need  of  cleaning,"  the  trustees 
readily  carry  out  the  teacher's  request  to  put 
the  school  in  presentable  condition,  and  in 
general  trustees  are  stimulated  to  keep  the 
school-house  and  yard  in  better  repair  when 
they  know  that  semi-annual  gatherings  of  the 
parents  will  be  held  in  the  school. 

Even  if  the  people  of  the  section  do  not 
attend  the  closing  exercises,  they  feel  more 
confidence  in  the  teacher  for  the  invitation 
to  come  to  the  school. 

In  order  to  make  the  examination  a  suc- 
cess, it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  co-operation 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  excite  their  energies  so 
that  the  parents  may  be  led  to  participate  in 
the  interest  their  children  manifest.  It  is 
well  to  spend  about  a  week  in  the  prepara- 
tion in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  three 
or  four  months.  Perhaps  some  will  say 
there  should  not  be  any  preparation.  Al- 
though with  this  I  cannot  agree,  yet  I 
strongly  object  to  a  teacher's  drilling  over  a 
few  points  for  a  month  or  so  for  exhibition 
on  "  examination  day." 

The  school-house  as  well  as  the  pupils 
need  preparation,  My  practice  has  been  to 
have  the  pupils  alone  occupy  the  pupils' 
desks,  and  as  there  are  not  generally  enough 
seats  to  accommodate  visitors,  some  will 
have  to  be  prepared.  If  benches  can  be 
borrowed,  borrow  them.  I  have  borrowed 
unplaned  boards,  pasted  newspapers  over 
them,  and  placed  them  on  benches  and 
chairs  all  round  the  room,  thereby  securing 
temporary  seats  with  no  cost  and  but  little 
trouble.  I  do  not  find  any  difBculty  in 
keeping  the  visitors  out  of  the  pupils'  seats. 
I  simply  say  to  the  pupils  the  night  before 
that  I  wish  them  to  tell  their  parents,  bro- 
thers and  sisters  who  intended  coming  to  the 
examination  that  I  would  rather  not  have 
them  sit  in  the  children's  seats,  and  that  I 
would  give  them  seats  by  themselves.  If 
you  allow  pupils  and  visitors  to  sit  together 
it  will  be  impossible  to  have  perfect  order 


and  attention,  but  if  the  pupils  are  alone 
they  will  keep  quiet,  and  the  visitors  will 
quickly  understand  that  they  are  expected  to 
do  the  same.  On  the  arrival  of  visitors  I 
think  the  teacher  should  meet  and  welcome 
them  at  the  door,  then  conduct  them  to  a 
seat  where  he  can  leave  them  to  listen  to  the 
examination  of  the  various  classes.  The 
programme  of  exercises  should  be  varied  so 
as  to  interest  the  visitors  and  not  weary  the 
pupils.  An  intermingling  of  classes  with  a 
few  choice  recitations  and  songs  by  the 
pupils  is  desirable.  The  variety  will  rest 
and  enliven  the  pupils,  and  will  make  your 
visitors  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  come  to  your 
examination. 

One  great  trouble  teachers  have  is  in 
getting  the  parents  to  attend  the  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  an- 
nounce your  intention  of  having  an  examina- 
tion, and  when  the  day  comes  have  it  all  to 
yourself.  I  have  seen  examinations  where 
even  the  trustees  were  not  present,  and  only 
one  or  two  others  graced  the  occasion  with 
their  presence.  In  Telfer  we  have  never 
had  fewer  present  than  between  icx)  and 
150  people,  besides  the  pupils.  To  get 
them  to  attend,  I  send  a  written  invitation 
to  each  family  in  the  section.  The  more 
interest  the  teacher  takes  in  their  coming  the 
more  they  will  have  in  attending.  If  they 
find  the  teacher  takes  the  trouble  of  sending 
a  note  of  invitation  to  them,  they  will  cer- 
tainly feel  that  they  are  wanted;  and  in 
almost  every  instance  you  will  find  them 
present,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable 
cause.  In  our  section  nearly  all  look  upon 
examination  day  as  a  public  holiday. 

After  advancing  numerous  reasons  for  hold- 
ing public  examinations  in  rural  schools 
twice — and  but  twice — in  the  year,  viz.:  just 
before  the  falling  off  of  the  summer  attend- 
ance, say  early  in  November,  and  before  the 
winter  scholars  leave,  say  late  in  March, 
Miss  Langford  devoted  the  remainder  of  her 
address  to  its  most  important  topic — the 
advantages  of  a  programme  of  exercises. 
At  the  Telfer  examinations  the  neighbouring 
teachers  who  have  promised  to  assist  know 
the  subjects  assigned  to  them  or  selected  by 
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them  a  week  or  two  previous  to  the  exami- 
naiion  ;  they  know  the  hour  of  the  day  and 
the  number  of  minutes  for  their  subjects. 
By  this  plan  no  class  is  overlooked,  no  class 
receives  an  undue  share  of  time.  Miss 
Langford  has  the  programmes  printed,  and 
one  is  sent  to  each  home  the  evening  before 
the  examination.  These  are  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  the  visitors. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Time-table 
of  the  Public  Examination  held  (in  the  school 
house  of  S.  S.  7,  London)  on  the  17th  No- 
vember last  : 

Time.  Classes. 

lo.oo  to  10, 10.. Arithmetic,  Parti. 
10.10  "  10.20.  .Reading,  Part  II.,  Junior. 
10.20  **  10.30.  .Grammar,  2nd  and  3rd. 
10.30  "  10.40.  .Reading,  Parti. 
10.40  "  10.45.  .Recitations  or  Singing. 

Recess. 


11.00  to  II. 10. 

.Arithmetic,  Part  II.,  Junior. 

II. 10  •'  11.25. 

.Grammar,  4th. 

11.25  "  "-30 

.  Recitations  or  Singing. 

11.30  "  11.45 

.History,  4th. 

11.45  "  12.00 

.Arithmetic,    2nd    and   3rd, 

Junior. 

Noon. 

i.oo  to  I.IO.  .. 

.Arithmetic,  Part  II.,  Senior. 

1. 10  "  1.25... 

.Reading,  2nd. 

1.25  "  1.45.  •• 

•  Arithmetic,  3rd,  Senior. 

1.45  "  1.50... 

.Recitations  or  Singing. 

1.50  *•  2.00,.. 

.Reading,  Part  II.,  Senior. 

2.00  "  2.20. .. 

.  Geography,  4th. 

2.20  "  2.40... 

.Reading,  3rd. 

Recess. 

2.50  to  3.10... 

.Arithmetic,  4th. 

3.10  "  3.25... 

.  Geography. 

325  "  3-45- •• 

.Reading,  4th. 

3.45  *'  4.00... 

•  Distribution  of  Prizes,  and 

Singing. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  teachers*  associa- 
tions. In  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
appears  to  be  no  trouble  in  keeping  up  the 
semi-annual  convention,  and  in  these  places 
general  satisfaction  is  the  result.  In  other 
sections,  however,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  meetings  are  conducted,  owing 
to  the  want  of  interest  exhibited  by  all  con- 
cerned.     Here   and   there   an   inspector   is 


found  who  refuses  to  insist  upon  his  teachers 
complying  with  the  law  which  imposes 
attendance,  and  in  such  cases  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  excellent  reasons  are 
adducible,  such  as  the  great  distance  to 
travel,  bad  roads,  and  the  expense  of  attend- 
ance which  low  salaries  do  not  justify.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  inspectors  call  the 
roll  of  teachers'  names  twice  a  day  at  con- 
ventions as  scrupulously  as  teachers  them- 
selves call  that  of  their  pupils  in  school.  In 
counties,  or  divisions  of  counties,  where 
this  is  done  without  fail,  the  attendance  is 
almost  invariably  good,  the  papers  numerous 
and  well  written,  and  the  discussions  lively. 

But  there  are  other  counties  in  which  there 
is  neither  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
spector nor  indifference  manifested  by  the 
teachers.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  happiest 
possible  condition  of  affairs. 

Everywhere,  however,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  large  numbers  to  pooh- 
pooh  these  meetings.  Some  assert  that  the 
*'  show"  is  in  the  hands  of  a  "  ring,"  or  that 
the  inspector  manipulates  everything  to  suit 
his  own  views.  Others  declare  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  at  conventions  as  they 
are  usually  conducted,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  both  the  time  and  expenditure 
incident  upon  attendance  are  thrown  away. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  to  old  teachers 
it  becomes  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  to  listen 
year  after  year  to  Miss  This  or  Mr.  That 
explaining  how  she  or  he  thinks  spelling,  or 
geography,  or  something  else,  should  be 
taught.  They  are  equally  indisposed  to 
rehearse  for  the  fifth  or  the  fiftieth  time  how 
they  themselves  do  in  similar  cases.  To 
relieve  the  tedium  of  the  meetings,  music, 
recitations  and  readings  are  introduced,  but 
after  all  time  often  drags  heavily. 

Theoretically,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  eminent  service  which  teachers'  conven- 
tions may  render  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, but  practically  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  they  failed  to  "  fill  the  bill." 

It  has  been  suggested  in  various  counties 
by  those  who  long  for  the  intensely  practical 
that  some  one  should  be  engaged  to  perform 
an  itinerary  of  the  province,  and  not  only 
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lecture  at  the  conventions  on  how  to  teach 
this  or  that,  but  that  classes  of  pupils  should 
be  provided,  or  that  the  teachers  themselves 
should  form  into  classes  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  lecturer  an  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating his  methods. 

We  are  afraid  that  anything  of  this  sort 
would  not  now-a-days  commend  itself  to  the 
majority  of  thinking  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  not  at  least  one 
teacher  in  every  county  who  has  made  one 
or  other  of  the  subjects  on  the  programme  a 
specialty,  and  who  is  therefore  quite  as  com- 
petent to  handle  it  as  would  be  any  peram- 
bulating Solon. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  there  does 
not  now  exist  the  same  necessity  for  these 
associations  as  in  former  years.  There  is 
scarcely  a  teacher  employed  who  has  not  had 
either  considerable  experience,  or  normal 
training,  or  both.  In  future,  too,  this  neces- 
sity will  be  very  much  lessened,  owing  to 
the  lengthened  period  of  attendance  of 
teachers  in  training  at  Model  and  Normal 
Schools. 

At  all  events,  in  many  counties  a  general 
meeting  once  a  year  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose, half-yearly  meetings  being  held  in  the 
townships  in  the  interim.  We  are  assured 
that  social  intercourse  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  connected  with  teachers'  associa- 
tions, and  probably  an  annual  gathering  at 
the  close  of  the  schools  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion would  answer  this  purpose.  Held  at 
that  period  also,  and  working  in  harmony 
with  the  Provincial  Association,  as  they 
ought  to  do  in  any  case,  delegates  from  these 
associations  would  be  able  to  approach  the 
subjects  set  down  for  discussion  with  a  zest 
they  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  preseive  for 
two  or  three  months  after  local  discussion 
has  taken  place. 


MAP  DRAWING. 

Map  Drawing  holds  the  same  relation  to 
geography  that  writing  does  to  composition. 
It  is  only  he  that  can  picture  clearly  to  his 
imagination  the  physical  features  of  a  given 
country  who  can  form  intelligent  concep- 
tions of  situation,  distance,  direction  or  area. 


Experienced  teachers  know  the  value  of 
map  drawing — young  teachers  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  encourage  it. 

Apart  from  the  geographical  value  of  this 
exercise,  it  is  conducive  to  habits  of  observa- 
tion, accuracy  and  patience,  and  tends  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste  in  the  form,  variety  and 
arrangement  of  printed  letters. 

The  following  directions  may  prove  useful 
to  some  teachers  : 

1st.  Measure,  with  the  assistance  of  your 
pupils,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  school 
ground,  then  draw  neatly  upon  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  or  on  the  black-board  a  simple  out- 
line on  a  scale  of  one-fourth,  one-half,  or 
one  whole  inch  to  the  foot  or  yard.  This  is 
enough  for  one  lesson. 

2nd.  Similarly,  ascertain  the  situation,  and 
ground  dimensions  of  the  school-house  and 
out-houses.  Outline  them  accurately  within 
the  former  diagram. 

3rd.  Mark  by  the  same  method  the  posi- 
tion of  all  the  shade-trees — using  dots  for 
this  purpose.  Gates,  doors  and  windows 
may  be  shown  by  means  of  slight  erasures 
or  breaks  in  the  ground  plan.  The  shape 
of  flower-beds  may  also  be  delineated. 

4th.  Write  (print  is  better)  the  names  of 
the  cardinal  points  in  their  proper  places,  and 
if  your  drawing  be  on  paper  lay  it  upon  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  class,  in  a  position  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  grounds  and  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  [Every  school  should 
be  provided  with  a  small  compass.]  After 
noticing  why  maps  are  hung  on  walls,  and 
explaining  that  we  always  make  the  top  of 
the  map  North,  simply  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  copy  the  diagram 
on  their  slates — flat  twelve-inch  rules  should 
be  used. 

5th.  Draw  the  township*  on  a  scale  of  from 
two  to  six  inches  to  the  mile.  Mark  in  posi- 
tion a  reduced  outline  of  the  school  grounds^ 
omitting  buildings,  etc.  Get  the  pupils  to 
copy  this  accurately. 

6th.  Draw  as  large  as  possible  a  map  of 
your  county.  Mark  off  your  own  township 
and  school  section,  indicating  the  position  of 


*  When  the  school  section  is  regular  in  shape,  it 
should  be  taken  before  the  township. 
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the  grounds  by  a  dot.  iShow  the  situation  of  1 
towns  D,  villages  0»  ^"^  churches  X-  Ex- 
plain why  it  is  unnecessaiy  and  impossible 
on  comparatively  small  pictures  of  extensive 
territory  to  give  the  exact  form  not  only  of 
grounds,  but  of  towns  and  cities.  After  this 
map  has  been  copied  by  the  pupils  on  their 
slates,  (and  in  future  lessons,  the  other  town- 
ships, etc.,  added),  it  might  be  advisable  to 
let  them  try  their  skill  on  paper. 

7th.  Make  a  rough  outline  within  a 
rectangle,  on  the  black-board,  of  any  map  or 
of  any  fanciful  figure.  Divide  this  into 
spaces  by  means  of  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal lines  three  or  four  inches  apart.  Now 
draw  a  much  smaller  proportionate  rectangle, 
divide  it  into  the  same  number  of  spaces,  and 
proceed  to  imitate  the  figure  within  the 
retangle,  by  carefully  drawing  your  crayon 
through  corresponding  parts  of  lines  and 
spaces  in  the  small  one.  Several  of  these 
diagrams  of  various  sizes,  from  the 
same  model,  will  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  drawing  to  a  scale,  and  will  enable 
the  pupils  to  draw  an  increased  or  diminish- 
ed copy  of  a  given  map. 

8th.  Show  how  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude may  be  made  to  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  those  you  made  use  of  in  the 
former  lesson.  Direct  the  class  to  draw  some 
easy  map  from  the  book.  If  you  have  rea- 
son to  suspect  "over  laying"  when  the  work 
is  done  on  paper  at  home,  insist  upon  the 
drawing  being  four  times  the  size  of  the 
copy,  i.e.y  twice  as  long,  and  twice  as  broad. 
When  some  advancement  has  been  made, 
more  difficult  scales  may  be  used. 

General  directions  to  the  pupil  :  Do  all 
your  work  cleanly  and  neatly.  Take  plenty 
of  time.  Don't  be  discouraged  by  a  few 
failures.  Rule  straight  lines,  or  draw  curved 
ones  whenever  you  intend  printing  a  name. 
Imitate  closely  the  letters  on  your  copy.  Do 
all  your  work  first  in  pencil,  faintly.  Be 
sure  it  is  correct  before  inking.  Always  use 
good  black  ink.  Practice  on  your  slate  the 
making  of  mountain  and  coast-line  markings. 
Use  colour  sparingly,  and  only  after  you  can 
draw  well.  Save  every  map  you  draw.  Al- 
ways use  the   same  size   of  paper,  so  that 


when  stitched  your  drawings  may  form  a 
portfolio.  Print  your  name,  and  the  date  of 
drawing,  on  each  map. 

SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

Handwriting  is  a  most  important  branch 
of  education  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
steel  pens  and  the  cheapness  of  paper,   we 
fear  that  the  writing  of  the  schoolboys  will 
not  bear  comparison   with  that  of  an  early 
age.       Less  attention  is  now  given  to  this 
subject  than  to  others,  and  the  schoolmaster 
no  longer  prides  himself  on  his  caligraphical 
abilities.     Less  than  forty  years  ago  the  time 
of  schoolmasters  was  largely  occupied  with 
mending  quills  and  writing  fair  copies.    Good 
quill  making  and  fine  writing  were  essential 
qualifications  in  a  schoolmaster.       But  the 
introduction  of  steel  pens,  and  of  copybooks 
with  engraved  headings,  has  brought  about  a 
change  which  has  not  been  for  the  better,  so 
far  as  writing  is  concerned.     Whatever  the 
cause,   writing  has  deteriorated,  and    good 
writing  which  was  once  the  rule,  has  become 
the  exception.    Among  applications  for  clerk- 
ships it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  a  well- 
written   letter.     Another  subject  which  we 
should  like  better  taught  is  that  of  English 
compositon.  While  not  underrating  the  value 
of  French  and  of  any  modern  language,  or 
any  branch  of  science  which  has  been  recently 
introduce  into  the  curriculum  of  elementary 
schools,  we  think  English   composition  de- 
serving of  attention   before  all   these.     To 
be  able  to  write  one's  own  language  correctly 
and  elegantly  is  surely  of  more  value  than  to 
be  able  to  write  or  speak  a  foreign  language. 
The  late  Sir  William  Fairbairn  declared 
himself  unable  to  determine  whether  he  wrote 
or  spoke  correctly.     His   schoolmaster,    he 
said,  was  well  qualified  to  teach  English,  but 
it  was  considered  not  only  non-essential  but 
as  standing  in  the  way  of  other  branches  of 
education.     In  some  elementary  schools  the 
thorough  study  of  English  is  even  yet  abso- 
lutely ignored  ;  in  others,  grammar  is  taught 
theoretically,  aud  children  are  bewildered  by 
the  distinction  between  distributive,  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  nouns.     Frequent  ex- 
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ercise  in  composition,  and  the  study  of  the 
best  models,  should,  we  feel  sure,  produce 
greater  results.  The  study  of  botany  has  to 
some  extent  been  adopted,  but  it  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  taught  satisfactorily  from 
books.  Why  should  not  the  teacher  take  his 
scholar  into  the  country,  and  study  the  book 
of  nature  itself?  "Pick  up,"  says  Professor 
Blackie,  *'  pick  up  a  cowslip  from  a  sandy 
knoll  and  compare  it  with  the  yellow  clover 
that  grows  beside  !  and  let  that  be  your  first 
lesson  in  botany.  Pick  up  the  pebbles  from  a 
burn  mouth,  and  ask  yourself  how  came  these 
variously-spotted,  curiously-veined,  nicely- 
smoothed  fragments  to  spread  themselves 
over  a  ground  which  in  texture  and  appear- 
ance bears  so  little  kinship  to  the  crop  of 
things  with  which  it  is  covered  ?  This  is  to 
study  geology  in  the  living  and  natural  way  ; 
to  study  how  to  observe  and  how  to  think, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  study  that  brings 
the  faculties  of  a  rational  being  into  play. 
To  be  taught  botany  or  geology  from  a 
book  is  simply  to  be  cramtned  and  stuffed 
with  unmastered  and  unassimilated  results, 
which  any  goose  can  be." 

In  one  respect  schoolmasters  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times.  They  still  use  the  cane. 
Every  week  the  newspapers  record  cases  of 
assaults  upon  children, — assaults  as  cruel  as 
many  of  those  committed  in  the  dark  ages. 
The  rod  has  always  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  education  of  children,  especially 
at  the  higher  schools  where  milder  treatment 
might  be  looked  for.  That  school- teaching 
is  harassing,  we  willingly  admit ;  that  some 
school  lads  are  provoking,  we  will  allow  ; 
but  we  question  whether  the  schoolmaster 
has  found  his  right  place  whose  only  weapon 
of  maintaining  discipline  is  the  cane,  and 
who,  in  his  treatment,  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  between 
the  timid  blunderer  and  the  hardy  and  daring 
breaker  of  discipline.  The  sooner  this  spe- 
cies of  Dominie  becomes  extinct,  like  the 
dodo,  the  better  for  the  teaching  profession, 
the  better  for  the  scholars,  and  the  better  for 
the  nation  !  while  the  present  system  of  over- 
taxing an  insufficient  teaching  staff,  instead 
of  providing  a  sufficient  one,  calls  loudly  for 


immediate    inquiry    and    revision.  —  Times 
{London.,  Eng.). 


THE  SENSE-READER— A  CONUN- 
DRUM. 

After  the  pupils  have  the  answer  let  the 
application  of  each  line  be  explained. 

1.  'Tis  black  and  brown,  'tis  blue  and  gray, 
'Tis  changeful  as  an  April  day ; 

And  yet,  no  matter  what  they  say, 

'Tis  not  without  attraction. 
It  has  a  language  all  its  own. 
Though  mortal  never  heard  its  tone ; 
It  tells  the  sufferer's  moan. 

It  tells  of  satisfaction. 

2.  Inclosed  within  a  narrow  cell, 
It  moves  on  hinge  invisible. 
Securely  kept,  and  guarded  well 

From  all  approaching  danger. 
It  often  speaks,  yet  never  talks ; 
It  freely  runs,  but  never  walks ; 
And  every  passing  thing  remarks — 

In  fact,  is  quite  a  ranger. 

3.  It  swims,  and  yet  arms  has  it  none  ; 
And  dances  out  of  very  fun 
Without  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 

Or  foot  to  follow  after. 
It  has  a  brother — twin,  they  say — 
And  when  cross-purposes  they  play. 
They  look  the  very  oddest  way  ; 

To  some  they're  cause  for  laughter. 

4.  As  shining  crystal  it  is  bright, 
'Tis  dark  or  dull  as  winter  night, 
Its  very  nature,  too,  is  light. 

For  all  were  dark  without  it. 
It  forms  the  poet's  constant  theme, 
It  haunts  the  lover  in  his  dream, 
And  really  paramount  would  seem. 

So  much  is  said  about  it. 

Let  the  above  be  read  aloud  in  class  as 
an  ordinary  reading  lessons.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  answer  will  dawn  upon  the 
pupils  as  they  approach  the  end.  If  it  does 
not,  say:  "  We'll  read  it  through  again. 
Now  reflect  upon  every  line  and  upon  every 
new  thought  as  you  go  along  and  see  if  you 
do  not  find  what  is  referred  to."  As  they  read, 
you  repeat  slowly  the  salient  lines  in  order 
to  have  them  make  a  due  impression.  When 
the  pupils  begin  to  think  they  "  see  it,"  hold 
them  in  check.  Train  them  to  restrain  their 
ardor  ;  to  wait  until  the  evidence  accumulates 
and  makes  the  answer  perfectly  plain.     The 
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tendency  of  children  is  to  yield  to  the  first 
impulse.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
teach  them  how  a  sensible  person  would 
wait  before  announcing  his  answer  and  test 
it  by  many,  if  not  all,  the  lines.  The  answer 
is  THE  EYE.  The  application  of  some  of  the 
lines  is  quite  ingenious.  —  Chicago  School- 
master. 

ENGLISH  READING. 

BY  PROF.  J.  ROGERS,  WALLA  WALLA, 
WASH.  TER. 

A  LITTLE  boy  comes  to  me  to  learn  to 
read.     I  ask  him  if  he  can  say  0. 

"O,  yes;  I  can  say  O ;  I  love  to  say  O." 

He  says  0  when  he  is  pleased,  and  he  says 
0  when  he  is  hurt, — different  in  tone,  yet  O. 
Then  I  make  an  oval  mark  on  the  slate  or 
blackboard,  and  tell  him  it  means  O. 

"When  you  see  that  mark  you  shall  think 
of  (9,  and  say  O. 

''0,0;  that  is  0." 

I  then  make  another  mark,  g,  placing  it 
to  the  left  of  the  first ;  thus,  g-o,  and  tell  him 
that  the  two  together  mean  go.  *'  Can  you 
say  ^^ .?" 

"I  can  say  go;  hear  me  say^*?." 

**  Point  to  the  marks  that  mean^<?.  Right. 
What  do  those  marks  mean?" 

"  They  mean^<;." 

"That  is  right;  now  you  may £o." 

The  boy  leaves  me  well  pleased ;  he  thinks 
he  has  learned  something,  and  likes  it.  The 
next  day  I  tell  him  that  o  does  not  always 
mean  5;  that  do  means  dod;  that  sometimes 
0  means  ah,  as  on;  that  sometimes  0  means 
aw,  as  for;  that  sometimes  o  means  Ugh,  as 
son.  Then  I  get  him  to  read  a  line  as  fol- 
lows :  Do  go  on  for  soft.  By  this  time  he 
begins  to  think  that  what  I  told  him  meant 
o  may  mean  almost  anything;  and,  unless  he 
is  treated  very  kindly,  he  will  be  afraid  to 
speak  the  next  word  in  which  he  sees  o. 

After  several  days  he  comes  to  a  lesson 
something  like  this:  "Move  on,  my  son; 
for  it  is  no  trouble  pouring  out  nourishing 
soup."  Here  is  simple  o,  with  five  different 
sounds,  and,  combined  with  «,  it  has  five 
values.     Now  the  child-mind  becomes  con- 


fused. There  is  no  rule  or  reason  to  guide 
him.  He  must  surrendei  blindly  to  the  au- 
thority of  those  older  than  he.  But  his 
trouble  is  just  begun.  Some  one  asks  him 
to  read  this  question:  "What  notion  of  Or- 
th<7(?py  had  Voe,  the  ^oeX,  when  rhyming  fel- 
\oe  with  ca.noe?"  Here  is  a  combination,  oe, 
with  five  different  values;  and,  when  the 
child  has  committed  these  to  memory,  he  is 
not  in  the  least  aided  in  calling  the  next 
word  in  which  he  finds  oe. 

Still,  he  has  not  learned  half  there  is  to  be 
learned  about  0,  for  some  one  says:  "  G^^rge 
L<f<7nard  McL^^d,  one  of  the  people  called 
yeomanry  in  f^^^dal  times,  bestowed  boun- 
ieoons  and  gorg<?f>us  encomiums  on  John  Bun- 
yan  as  a  right^^us  th^t^logian,  who  wrote 
th^<7logy  in  a  dungeon."  Here  is  a  combina- 
tion of  eo  with  twelve  different  values. 

The  child  of  average  memory  becomes  so 
confused  that  he  rightly  concludes  there  is 
nothing  certain  about  reading  and  spelling. 
He  believes  that  any  letter  may  mean  almost 
anything,  and  he  knows  that  it  may,  and 
often  does,  mean  nothing.  Now,  I  have  a 
few  questions  for  those  who  are  expert  in 
computation  : 

1.  How  much  time  would  it  take  the  aver- 
age boy  or  girl  to  master  the  uses  of  o  in  our 
method  of  spelling? 

2.  What  proportion  of  Public  School 
pupils  ever  succeed  in  perfect  spelling? 

In  this  age  of  steam  and  machinery,  with 
telegrafs  and  telefones  on  every  hand,  and 
in  the  glare  of  the  electric  light,  I  would  ask : 

3.  Is  it  wise  to  require  one  million  in- 
fants every  year  to  plough  through  the  rough 
lough,  though  they  have  had  hiccoughs, 
phthisic,  and  the  whoopijjg-cough  ? 

4.  Is  the  value  of  the  old  spelling  worth 
its  cost  ? 

5.  If  the  people  could  really  understand 
the  amount  of  its  cost  to  them  and  to  their 
children,  would  they  wish  it  entailed  upon 
their  grandchildren  ? 

In  my  judgment  they  would  not,  but  I 
have  no  wish  to  compel  any  one  to  adopt 
my  views.  But  I  do  ask  the  Press  that  it  let 
the  milions  know  the  true  inwardness  of 
fonetic  speling  as  a  time-and-money-saving 
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necessity.  When  once  the  mass  of  the  people 
fairly  understand  this  movement,  and  still 
say  that  they  A^  not  wish  it,  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  say  about  it.  Till  then,  as 
in  duty  bound,  I  will  ever  pray. — Boston 
Journal  of  Education. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SCHOOL  GIRL. 

With  heavy  and  aching  head, 
With  weary  but  sleepless  brain, 

A  school  girl  sat  in  her  room  at  night, 
And  thus  gave  voice  to  her  pain  : 

It's  study  by  day  and  by  night. 

And  it's  study  by  night  and  by  day. 

Till  a  blur  comes  over  my  sight. 
And  my  brain  seems  oozing  away. 

The  studies  are  piled  so  high 

That  ihe  weight  is  breaking  me  down  ; 
I  wish  I  had  wings  and  could  fly 

Away  from  the  school  and  the  town. 

It's  study  and  study  at  school, 
And  it's  study  and  study  up  here, 

And  I  shudder  beneath  the  rule 
That  awaits  the  failure  I  fear. 

All  day  and  all  night  is  my  head 
With  figures  and  facts  oppressed. 

And  at  last  when  I  crawl  into  bed 
They  haunt  me  and  rob  me  of  rest. 

It's  oh,  for  a  romp  and  a  run, 
A  game  with  a  hoop  or  a  ball  ! 

And  it's  oh,  to  be  out  in  the  sun. 
Away  from  percentage  and  all  ! 

Perhaps  I  may  marry  some  day. 
If  I  ever  get  though  wiih  my  life. 

And  what  will  my  husband  say 
To  a  nervous  and  fidgety  wife  ? 

It's  study  by  day  and  by  night. 

And  it's  study  by  night  and  by  day. 

Oh,  surely  it  cannot  be  right 
To  study  and  never  to  play. 


The  Bible  in  Ontario  Schools.— 
No  one  can  fairly  question  the  sincerity  or 
patriotism  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Public  Schools,  whatever  exception  some 
may  take  to  this  course.  Some  of  those  who 
have  been  agitating  the  question  have  per- 
haps unintentionally  created  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. They  constantly  speak  as  if  our  schools 
were  becoming  irreligious,  and  as  if  a  change 
of  principle  had  been  introduced   into  the 


school  regulations  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  Bible.  The  following  table,  which  we 
cut  from  a  contemporary,  indicates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  schools. 
The  first  column  gives  the  year  ;  the  second, 
the  total  number  of  schools  reported ;  the 
third,  the  number  in  which  the  Bible  was 
read  daily;  and  the  fourth,  the  percentage 
of  the  latter  class : — 

Year.       Schools.         Bible  read.    Percentage. 


I85I 

3,001 

1,748 

58 

1856 

3,472 

1,854 

54 

1 861 

4,019 

2,879 

71 

1866 

4.379 

4,173 

68 

I87I 

4,598 

4,489 

73 

1876 

5,092 

2,999 

80 

1880 

5.137 

3,366 

87 

A  New  Class  of  Certificates. — In 
the  course  of  his  report  on  the  schools  of 
the  county  of  Elgin,  Mr.  A,  F.  Butler,  the 
County  Inspector,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  there  should  be  a  class  of  certificates 
the  requirements  for  which  might  be  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  object  teaching,  kinder- 
garten work,  elocution,  mental  arithmetic, 
science  of  common  things,  laws  of  health 
and  life,  and  especially  natural  aptness  and 
fitness  for  the  very  important  work  of  manag- 
ing young  children.  These  requirements 
should  of  course  be  possessed  in  addition  to 
the  common  English  branches,  and  the  salary 
of  such  teachers  should  be  as  high  as  any 
paid  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  this  way  the 
education  of  young  children  would  be  placed 
under  the  best  possible  management,  where- 
as the  low  salaries  common  for  teachers  in 
the  lowest  forms  at  present  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  secure  good  men.  A  good  teacher 
for  young  children  must  be  blessed  with  spe- 
cial tact  and  peculiar  powers ;  and  Mr.  Butler 
thinks  it  the  greatest  mistake  to  systematic- 
ally hand  over  the  teaching  of  the  youngest 
children  to  the  least  competent  persons. — 
Globe. 


The  Marking  System. — At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Maine  Pedagogical  Society 
the  sentiment  of  the  members  seemed  to  be 
opposed  to  the  marking  system  in  schools. 
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Principal  Rounds,  of  Farmington,  declared 
that  much  of  the  marking  is  sheer  nonsense, 
besides  being  a  great  burden  to  good  teach- 
ers. He  added  that  he  had  given  up  trying 
to  find  out  a  pupil's  knowledge  by  searching 
examinations.  He  held  brief  examinations 
at  unexpected  times.  Recitations,  he  added, 
cannot  be  judged  so  minutely  as  by  tenths 
without  interfering  with  the  instruction.  He 
thought  that  conduct  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  marking,  because  teachers  under- 
take to  do  something  more  in  teaching  than 
merely  to  make  scholars  —  they  strive  to 
mould  character.  W.  J.  Corthell,  of  Gor- 
ham  Normal  School,  would,  he  said,  give 
more  for  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  at  the 
close  of  the  term  than  for  any  system  of 
marking;  he  would  promote  scholars  upon 
the  individual  opinion  of  their  teachers  that 
they  were  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  higher 
grade.  Marking,  he  thought,  an  unhealthy 
stimulant. — Ex, 


The  following  pithy  paragraph  from  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  has  several  points  which 
furnish  wholesome  food  for  reflection  touch- 
ing a  current  question  on  this  continent : 

"A  fierce  light  beats  on  the  school  ques- 
tion from  the  gloomy  walls  of  Kingston 
Penitentiary.  A  visitor  who  sees  the  seven 
hundred  convicts  march  past  instinctively 
exclaims:  'Oh,  what  a  number  of  boys  and 
very  young  men  ! '  Yes,  there  they  are,  scores 
of  them,  about  twenty  years  of  age — many 
below  that  age.  Did  the  State  do  its  whole 
duty  to  these  youths  when  it  taught  them  the 
three  R's  in  its  schools,  but  said  nothing  to 
them  there  or  anywhere  else  about  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing  ?  Dare  any  one  say 
that  if  the  schoolmaster  had  enforced  the 
truth,  'Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,' 
as  frequently  and  as  fully  as  he  explained 
problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  that  all 
these  boys  would  be  wearing  a  convict's 
garb  ?  The  law  practically  excludes  from 
our  schools  the  book  which  says,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,'  and  then  hangs  the  man  who 
kills !  That  may  be  wise  legislation  for  a 
Christian  country,  but  no  intelligent  heathen 
would  say  so." 
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Be6wulf.  I.  Text:  Edited  from  M.  Heyne, 
by  James  Albert  Harrison.  Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  1882. 

Be6wulf  :  An  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  ;  and 
the  "Fight  at  Finnsburg,"  translated  by 
James  M.  Garnett,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. ;  Toronto : 
Willing  &  Williamson,  1882. 

The  appearance  of  even  a  text  of  Be6wulf 
ought  to  excite  pleasurable  feelings  in  all 
Canadians  who  take  a  pride  in  their  native 
speech.  But  it  will  not  be  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  little  book  if  the  feelings,  when 
excited,  are  not  satisfied.  True,  we  have 
here  only  the  text,  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  published  without  a  glos- 
sary, especially  since  Heyne's  vocabulary  is 
available.  The  second  reflection  is  more 
serious.  The  appearance  of  Be6wulf  re- 
minds us  that  no  facilities  are   aff"orded  in 


our  Provincial  University  for  the  study  of 
the  oldest  English.  We  hear  of  additions  to 
the  mathematical  staff,  a  Demonstrator  of 
Physics  being  called  for,  but  at  present  a 
Demonstrator  of  Old  English  is  much  more 
needed,  for  surely  the  statement  is  unneces- 
sary that,  without  some  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  a  teacher  is  unequipped  for  his  work 
as  English  master  in  our  High  Schools. 
Indeed,  if  old  authors  and  their  language 
were  studied  a  little  more  deeply  we  should 
be  spared  the  contemplation  of  the  crude 
work  in  the  way  of  annotations  of  English 
authors  with  which  our  schools  are  op- 
pressed. But  to  recur  to  the  Be6wulf.  Why 
should  a  text  of  an  English  poem  be  pre- 
sented to  English  readers  in  a  German  dress  ? 
The  transliteration  of  the  English  editions 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  a  text 
marked  with  signs  which   are   unknown  in 
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English.  The  objection  may  be  a  slight  one, 
but  surely  such  a  variety  of  transliteration  is 
undesirable.  We  welcome  the  appearance  of 
the  book,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  extensively 
read.  A  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of 
Be6wulf  is  presented  by  Prof.  Garnett's  re- 
cently published  line-for-line  translation. 
With  this,  and  reinforced  by  Bosworth's 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  (a  new  edition  of 
which  is  just  issuing  from  the  Clarendon 
Press),  there  ought  to  be  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  reading  this  interesting  monu- 
ment of  by-gone  days. 


Macaulay  :  By  J.  Cotter  Morrison  ;  "  Mor- 
ley's  Series  of  English  Men  of  Letters." 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.;  Toronto  : 
Willing  &  Williamson. 

The  series  of  biographies  edited  by  Mr. 
Morley  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a  species 
of  biography  which,  as  Mr.  Morrrison  has 
pointed  out,  was  originated  by  Macaulay 
himself.  Without  having  invented  it,  he  so 
greatly  expanded  and  improved  it  that  he 
deserves  nearly  as  much  credit  as  if  he  had. 
He  did  for  the  historical  essay  what  Watt 
did  for  the  steam  engine  ;  he  found  it  rudi- 
mentary and  unimportant,  and  left  it  com- 
plete and  a  thing  of  power.  The  historical 
essay,  as  he  conceived  it,  and  with  the 
prompt  inspiration  of  a  real  discoverer  im- 
mediately put  into  practical  shape,  was  as 
good  as  unknown  before  him.  Macaulay's 
biographies  of  Johnson,  Pitt,  Milton,  he  was 
the  first  "to  frame  in  a  firm  outline,  to  con- 
ceive it  at  once  in  article  size,  and  then  to 
fill  in  this  limited  canvas  with  sparkling 
anecdote,  telling  bits  of  colour,  and  facts  all 
fused  together  by  a  real  genius  for  narra- 
tive," p.  68.  But  as  Mr.  Morrison  has 
abundantly  shown,  Macaulay's  biographies 
are  made  less  valuable  by  persistent  political 


partisanship,  and  by  an  apparent  incapacity 
for  deep  critical  analysis.  Those  in  Mr. 
Morley's  series,  on  the  other  hand,  aim  at  a 
truly  critical  spirit  ;  they  give  the  facts  of 
the  biography  in  the  most  perfect  literary 
form,  and  enrich  our  language  with  some  of 
the  most  charming  and  suggestive  reading  to 
be  found  in  any  literature.  Of  this  we  in- 
stance as  examples.  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's 
Cowper,  Leslie  Stephen's  Pope  and  Swift, 
and  we  may  add  the  present  work  by  Mr. 
Morrison.  Our  author  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
Macaulay's  boyhood,  of  his  good  Qua- 
ker mother  and  stern  Presbyterian  father, 
Zachary  Macaulay.  "  Saint  Hannah  More,'* 
as  Carlyle  calls  Dr.  Johnson's  protege,  petted 
the  "  marvellous  boy."  His  father  ruined 
himself  by  neglecting  business  for  negro 
philanthropy,  but  young  Macaulay  set  him- 
self to  rebuild  the  family  fortunes — a  task  in 
which  he  achieved  complete  success  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  sixty.  He  was  an 
omniverous  reader,  with  a  memory  of  unus- 
ual tenacity — a  man  of  singularly  virtuous, 
affectionate,  unselfish  character,  whose  life 
was  one  unbroken  success  in  literature  and 
politics.  He  was  a  great  talker.  We  have 
heard  a  son  of  Lord  Monteagle  tell  how  at 
his  father's  house  in  London,  when  Henry 
Taylor  and  other  literary  friends  were  met 
there,  they  saw  with  terror  the  approach  of 
Lord  Macaulay  to  the  hall  door.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's analysis  of  the  merits  and  faults  of 
Macaulay's  various  works  is  carefully  thought 
out,  and  we  recommend  the  thorough  study 
of  the  chapters  bearing  on  this  subject  to  all 
those  who  desire  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
conditions  on  which  depend  the  merits  or 
defects  of  literary  style.  As  no  writer  is  more 
generally  real,  and  no  style  is  at  first  sight 
more  captivating  than  that  of  Macaulay,  it 
is  well  that  we  should  see  clearly  what  are 
his  limitations  as  a  thinker. 
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THE  PASSING  YEARS. 

Few,  we  imagaine,  among  the  throng  that 
are  doomed  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
feel  more  acutely,  or  are  more  painfully 
conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  years  are 
rapidly  passing  by,  than  the  hard-working, 
conscientious  schoolmaster.  As  we  write, 
the  year  1882  is  at  its  last  flicker,  and  to 
many  of  our  readers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
toilsome  work  of  teaching  the  year  has  uo 
doubt  brought  its  heartaches  and  disappoint- 
ments— not  the  least  of  the  latter,  we  dare- 
say, being  the  thanklessness  and  indifference 
of  those  for  whom  they  faithfully  laboured, 
and  whose  money  a  hundredfold  could  never 
adequately  reward  the  service  they  had 
rendered.  There  is  probably  no  industry  of 
modern  times,  some  one  has  remarked,  in 
which  the  part  played  by  labour  is  so  dis- 
proportionate to  its  rewards  as  that  of  teach- 
ing. And,  strange  to  say,  this  seems  to 
have  been  always  the  case.  From  scattered 
allusions  to  the  status  of  the  schoolmaster  in 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  other  of  the 
Roman  poets,  we  find  that  while  the  train- 
ing of  youth  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
intellectual  Rome,  education  was  full  of  a 
minute  and  senseless  erudition,  and  the 
schoolmaster  was  underpaid  and  often  de- 
spised. To  account  for  the  latter  is  not 
easy,  except  it  be  found  in  the  characteristic 
of  most  ages,  where  the  smiles  have  been 
given  to  prowess  and  the  frowns  to  philoso- 
phy. The  faithful  teacher,  however,  has 
reward  of  which  the  world  knows  not ;  and 
though  opulence  may  sometimes  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  scorner,  honest,  humble  effort  in  a  wor- 
thy cause  lays  up  treasure  for  itself  where 
there  are  abiding  joys  and  where  the  "  well- 
done  I "  is  heard  of  approving  justice.  To 
those  in  the  profession,  few  we  trust  in 
number,  who  deem  this  world  everything. 


and  who  in  the  rude  bustle  of  life  want  to  be 
in  the  swim  to  fortune,  whoever  is  swept 
into  the  eddies,  the  consolation  we  have 
referred  to  may  be  of  little  avail.  But  in  the 
teacher  the  merely  dollars  and  cents  view  of 
life  is  an  ignoble  one,  as  it  is  to  every  worker, 
however  employed,  who  has  not  before  his 
mind  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  race 
and  its  advancement  to  a  higher,  if  even  a 
Utopian,  plane  of  perfection.  Could  each  of 
us  set  before  himself  a  higher  ideal  of  work, 
and  encourage  one  another  more  and  more 
to  faithful  and  disinterested  labour,  in  full 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  and  worthiest 
in  humanity,  we  should  not  only  add  a  dig- 
nity to  toil,  but  shed  a  lustre  on  the  pro- 
fession which  every  member  of  it  ought  to 
seek  to  elevate  and  adorn.  The  trouble 
with  much  of  our  work  is  this,  that  we 
strike  the  key-note  too  low,  and  never  after- 
wards rise  above  the  minor  notes  of  enthu- 
siasm. **  Lay  a  broad  foundation,  and  then 
build  high,"  is  alike  the  counsel  of  wisdom 
and  of  duty.  We  are,  moreover,  too  much 
in  a  hurry  with  our  work,  and  the  preference 
unfortunately  is  for  immediate  and  not  for 
abiding  results.  May  the  coming  year  dis- 
close our  errors  and  remove  them  ;  and  may 
every  honest  worker  receive  his  reward  ! 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  it  seems  to 
us,  must  entertain  the  notion  that  the  last 
forlorn  outpost  in  the  war  of  mind  is  to  be 
carried  by  a  School  Bill.  School  Bills  are 
his  methods  of  assault,  and  to  School  Bills 
and  Departmental  Regulations  ignorance 
and  inefficiency  must  in  the  end  capitulate. 
Hon.  Mr.  Crooks's  plan  of  attack  is  in- 
teresting :  first  there  is  the  signal  given 
(blank  cartridge  in  the  School  Journal)  to 
clear  the  decks  for  action ;  then  there  is  the 
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scattering  charge  and  explosives  to  draw  the 
enemy's  fire  and  ascertain  what  forts  are 
defended;  thirdly,  comes  the  "Regulation" 
round-shot  for  sighting  purposes,  timidly  fol- 
lowed by  wild  shelling  and  ricochets ;  after 
this  the  "didn't  mean  it"  play  of  boomerang 
missiles  (Bills  withdrawn  or  backed  out  of) ; 
and  finally  the  double-shotted  periodic  charge 
of  the  "  Consolidated "  (Monitor)  School 
Balls.  The  damage  done  is,  of  course,  im- 
mense ;  each  charge,  at  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  printer's  ink  and  the  public  revenue, 
produces — smoke  !  and  when  the  "  Inscruta- 
ble" is  hauled  off  a  few  breaches  are  seen 
in  the  weaker  defences — but  the  flags  still 
fly  from  the  independent  forts  !  The  public 
is  supposed  to  find  amusement  in  all  this 
V  y-play,  but  sensible  men  rather  put  wadding 
in  their  ears  to  shut  out  the  din.  When  will 
Mr.  Crooks  see  that  naval  engagements  of 
this  sort  are  as  trumpery  as  the  scuttling 
of  the  schooner  in  Lake  Ontario  at  Exhi- 
bition time,  or  the  artillery  salutes  that 
mark  the  annual  opening  and  closing  of  the 
House  ?  The  administration  of  education 
surely  means  more  than  powder  and  smoke. 
But  Departmental  legislation,  of  recent 
years,  has  hardly  risen  above  this  ;  and  the 
School  Regulations  will  never  be  deciphered 
until  Mr.  Crooks  and  the  smoke  clear  oflf. 
Happily  for  education  the  schools  of  the 
Province  are  conducted  without  much  refer- 
ence to  the  Department,  and  the  haze  which 
envelops  the  School  Regulations,  so  far  as 
Masters  are  concerned,  may  continue  to 
settle  upon  them.  With  Inspectors  it  is 
otherwise,  and  the  task  of  comprehending 
and  applying  the  School  Act,  we  imagine, 
must  be  no  easy  one.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  the  drift  of  recent  legislation  is  in 
the  direction  of  ignoring  the  Inspector,  and 
of  bringing  the  Trustee  to  the  front.  Can 
this  be  part  of  the  political  game,  or  is  it 
some  mysterious  design  of  the  Italian  Con- 
clave behind  the  Minister?  Section  29  of 
the  late  School  Bill  was  a  move  democratic 
enough  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  country 
politician ;  but  is  not  education  in  danger 
when  the  local  trustee  is  given  control  of  the 
school  programme  ?    There  is  a  wise  mean 


between  a  central  autocracy  and  a  scattering 
satrapy.  Decentralization  has  its  own  draw- 
backs, and  the  Department  will  do  well  not 
to  divest  itself  as  yet  of  all  its  checks  and 
responsibility.  Inspectors,  in  some  in- 
stances, may  be  too  water-logged  to  keep 
pace  with  the  stream ;  but  progressive  men 
are  to  be  had,  and  the  power  of  removal  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Whatever  the 
men,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  depriving  the 
Inspector  of  a  voice  in  preparing  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies.  Did  the  Department 
issue  a  model  programme,  capable  with 
little  variation  of  general  adaptation,  matters 
might  not  be  so  bad.  But  this  the  Minister 
has  not  done,  and  the  cour-e  he  has  fol- 
lowed, as  in  other  acts  of  his  administration, 
do  not  speak  great  things  for  his  advisers. 
A  personal  tour  through  the  Province,  if  he 
would  keep  his  ears  open  and  his  mouth 
shut,  would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
Minister.  He  would  learn  many  things  of 
which  the  Central  Committee  are  evidently 
ignorant,  and  he  would  himself  become  his 
own  "  Directing  Mind."  In  a  few  things 
he  has  got  on  the  right  track  ;  and  if  he  were 
left  to  his  own  judgment,  aided  by  personal 
observation  and  close  and  quiet  contact  with 
the  profession,  he  would  see  what  was 
wanted,  and  commit  fewer  blunders.  The 
establishment  of  County  Model  Schools  was 
a  good  move,  and  the  amendments  to  the 
law  regarding  them  are  to  be  commended ; 
but  they  need  increased  Government  aid,  to 
encourage  the  local  authorities  to  make  and 
keep  them  efficient.  This  is  a  matter  the 
Minister  will  do  well  to  look  to,  for  teachers' 
methods  are  more  important  than  the  results 
of  their  work.  Then  there  should  be  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  staff  of  the  Normal  Schools. 
Men  are  wanted  there  who  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  profession,  and  who  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  If 
graduates  are  obtainable,  good  and  well ; 
but  the  imperious  need  is  for  men  of  fresh, 
practical  knowledge,  of  mental  flexibility  and 
vigour,  of  great  aptitude  for  teaching,  and 
a  hearty  enthusiasm  in  their  work.  With  a 
staff  of  such  men  the  question  of  the  length  of 
the  Normal  School  term  need  never  be  raised  ; 
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as  things  are,  the  shorter  it  is,  the  less  the 
waste  of  time.  If  school  matters  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  House  this  Session,  we 
hope  some  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
urgent  question,  and  that  the  public  voice 
shall  be  intelligently  heard. 


EDUCATION  IN  QUEBEC. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  re- 
cently received,  enables  us  to  glance  at  the 
progress  of  Education  during  the  past  year 
among  our  French  compatriots.  The  amount 
disbursed  by  the  Province  for  the  school 
year,  ending  June  30th,  1882,  was  close 
upon  $350,000,  of  which  $155,000  went  for 
the  support  of  the  Common  Schools,  and 
about  half  that  sum  for  Higher  Education. 
Some  $42,000  were  expended  on  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  (Jacques  Cartier,  Laval,  and 
McGill) ;  $13,000  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tutions ;  $10,000  for  Prize  Books  ;  $8,000 
for  Pensions  ;  and  nearly  $29,000  for  School 
Inspection.  The  latter,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ontario,  is  a  large  but  no  doubt  necessary 
outlay,  more  necessary  perhaps  in  Quebec, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  teachers  are  of  low 
grade,  and  where  the  area  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts, in  sparsely  settled  counties,  is  great. 
We  note  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers  are  female,  and  that  many  of  both 
sexes  belong  to  the  religious  orders  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  communion.  Considering  the 
zeal  of  the  Church,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
the  training  of  youth,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  status  of  the  Public  Schools  is 
below  that  of  the  Convents.  The  school- 
houses,  we  are  told,  are  bad,  confined,  and 
unwholesome  ;  eleven-twelfths,  it  is  affirmed, 
are  not  fit  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
put.  They  are  deficient,  moreover,  in  school 
supplies;  the  trustees  are  stingy  or  indif- 
ferent ;  and  the  teachers  are  often  without 
diplomas.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the 
greatest  defect ;  and,  judging  from  the  sal- 
aries,  there  is  evident  reason  for  the  com> 


plaint.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  many 
of  the  drawbacks  to  Education  with  us  exist 
in  the  Lower  Province  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  a  common  remedy  could  be  applied. 
These  drawbacks  are  to  be  found  in  the 
inaptitude  of  many  of  the  teachers  for  their 
work  ;  in  the  frequent  changes  of  masters  in 
the  schools  ;  the  withdrawal  of  women  by 
sickness,  and  not  unfrequently  from  caprice ; 
together  with  other  matters  complained  of, 
chief  among  which  is  the  slavish  adherence 
to  text-books,  and,  in  the  case  of  arithmetic, 
of  unpractical  teaching  and  fancy  problem- 
work.  Against  the  latter  there  seems  to  be 
a  special  outcry,  one  Inspector  inveighing  in 
set  terms  against  the  pupils  being  made  to 
solve  difficult  problems  having  no  relation  to 
the  practical  wants  of  a  farming  community ; 
and  another  adjuring  the  profession  "  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  teaching  pupils  how  to 
calculate  correctly  and  rapidly  all  ordinary 
transactions,  without  paying  too  much  atten- 
tion to  those  fancy  problems  with  which 
most  Arithmetics  are  filled."  Another  cause 
of  complaint,  from  which  the  Ontario  pro- 
fession also  suffer,  consists  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  scholars  who  are  removed  from  school 
just  as  they  are  beginning  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  instruction  given  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  teaching  in 
rural,  or  in  poor  districts  ;  but  the  evil,  we 
often  think,  might  be  largely  mitigated  did 
trustees  do  their  duty,  in  educating  public 
opinion  in  their  respective  districts  to  regard 
the  withdrawal  immaturely  of  a  boy  from 
school  as  nothing  short  of  a  crime.  The 
Blue  Book  presents  one  other,  and  a  serious 
cause  of  complaint,  for  which  trustees  are 
also  responsible,  viz.,  the  abandonment  by 
good  teachers  of  their  profession  on  account 
of  low  salaries,  or  as  it  is  put  by  an  Inspector 
in  the  Report  before  us,  "  to  seek  in  the 
States  or  elsewhere  that  subsistence  which 
their  ungrateful  profession  denies."  This  is 
a  complaint  which  discredits  the  intelligence 
and  libels  the  humanity  of  our  people.  It  is 
full  time  that  the  charge  should  not  lie  at  the 
door  of  any  constituency  in  the  Dominion. 
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A  SCHOOL-ROOM  TRAGEDY. 

A  TRAGICAL  occurrence,  illustrative  of 
Western  lawlessness  and  of  young  American 
insubordination  in  the  school-room,  has  late- 
ly come  under  our  observation,  and,  as  the 
story  marks  the  calamitous  results  that  follow 
the  abandonment  of  moral  influence  and  re- 
straint as  factors  in  the  training  of  youth,  it 
may  be  instructive  to  bring  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
scene  of  the  occurrence  is  a  county  school - 
house  in  Ohio,  and  the  actors  in  the  drama 
are  a  young  graduate  teacher,  who  has  just 
reached  his  majority,  and  two  male  pupils, 
aged  respectively  17  and  19.  All,  it  is  said, 
are  well  connected :  the  teacher,  while  firm 
as  well  as  competent,  bore  a  good  character; 
and  the  boys,  though  full  of  "grit,"  were 
not  vicious.  The  traditions  of  the  school 
were  not  those  of  peace;  its  annals  were 
war-like,  and  the  young  master,  in  accepting 
the  post,  had  been  warned  of  coming  trouble. 
Presently  the  trouble  came,  and  the  casus 
belli  was  the  refusal  of  the  senior  class  to 
study  grammar.  The  teacher  issued  his 
edict,  and  the  class,  at  the  instigation  of 
two  conspirators,  first  considered  and  then 
spurned  it.  They  would  not  add  grammar 
to  their  barbarian  accomplishments  1  and 
their  parents,  it  seems,  were  aiders  and  abet- 
tors of  the  rebellion.  The  time  for  the  les- 
son came,  and  with  it  the  barons  in  revolt. 
The  two  youths  referred  to  (Hays  and  Luce, 
by  name)  were  ordered  out  on  the  floor  for 
disregarding  the  master's  instructions  and 
failing  to  "get  up"  the  lesson.  While  thus 
arraigned  a  colloquy  ensued,  and  in  the 
wrangle  the  latter  was  struck  a  staggering 
blow  by  Luce.  Recovering  quickly,  the 
teacher  advanced  towards  his  assailant,  and 
was  again  struck  in  the  face.  At  this  point 
Hayes  took  part  in  the  affray,  and  soon,  by 
their  combined  efforts,  the  pupils  had  their 
teacher  lying  on  his  back  across  a  bench,  the 
blows  being  rained  upon  his  head  by  both 
boys.  The  teacber,  of  course,  was  *'  armed," 
and  in  the  confusion  he  wildly  used  his 
weapon — an  ugly,  long-bladed  knife — and 
both  boys  were   frightfully   gashed   in   the 


encounter.  The  school  emptied  itself  in  a 
panic,  and  Hayes,  one  of  the  assailants,  drew 
off  towards  the  door,  calling  upon  the  teacher 
to  "come  out  here,  and  we'll  settle  you!" 
At  the  porch  the  young  rebel  met  his  own 
quietus,  for,  as  he  shouted  his  challenge  to 
the  master,  he  fell  dead  upon  an  ash  pile 
by  the  school-room  door.  At  the  sight  of 
Hayes,  lifeless,  all  passion  cooled,  and  Luce 
and  the  teacher  now  bore  the  dead  home- 
wards. Neither,  however,  was  fit  for  the 
task,  for  the  teacher  had  "his  nose  broken, 
and  his  face  horribly  mashed,"  while  Luce 
had  his  lungs  perforated  by  the  knife,  and 
several  deep  gashes  were  in  his  arm.  But 
"grit,"  we  are  told,  nerved  them  both  for 
the  task,  and  the  body  was  borne  home. 
Luce's  own  life-blood  ebbing  the  while. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  latter  died,  and 
his  last  utterance  was:  "Though  I  licked 
the  teacher,  I'm  not  mad  at  him  ! "  The 
report  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the 
teacher  instantly  surrendered  himself,  and  he 
now  lies  in  an  hospital  in  a  critical  condition. 
Such  are  the  incidents  of  this  horrible  tra- 
gedy. The  tale  needs  no  moral;  or  if  it 
does,  it  points  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  our 
opening  sentence, — the  calamitous  absence 
of  moral  suasion,  and  the  substitution  of 
"  Satanism  "  (to  use  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
phrase)  for  the  influences  which  should  be 
actively  operative  in  an  institution  devoted 
to  the  training — moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
— of  the  youth  of  a  Christian  land. 


COPY-BOOKS  VERSUS  SLATES. 

The  Canada  Publishing  Co.,  we  learn, 
have  just  received  an  order  from  the  Toronto 
Public  School  Board  for  over  8,000  headline 
copy  slips,  from  their  new  and  improved 
Beatty  Copy  Books,  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  city.  This  is  a  new  departure,  and,  we 
dare  say,  an  economical  one,  on  the  part  of 
the  School  Board  of  the  Capital,  as  the  head- 
lines can  be  made  to  do  duty,  in  blank  copy- 
books, long  after  the  latter  have  been  filled 
with  those  moral  maxims  which  form  the  pal- 
ladium of  school  liberty  and  the  foundation  of 
the  writing  masters'  greatness.    Without  de- 
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siring  to  subtract  an  iota  from  the  latter,  we 
cannot  help  remarking  on  the  universality 
with  which  mechanical  methods  are  pursued 
in  teaching  writing  in  the   schools   of  the 
present  day,  without  regard  to  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of  the  youth  who 
are  set  to  "do"  the  regulation  copper-plate 
of  the   period,  and  whose  handwriting   in- 
stead of  becoming  idiosyncratic  and  disclos- 
ing a  trace  of  character  or  of  literary  taste 
and   culture,   is  fashioned   in   the  uniform, 
mechanical  mills  of  a  prosaic  and  commer- 
cial age.     In  these  days  of  machine  routine, 
and  of  boards  and  inspectors,   will  no  one 
say   a  good  word  for  individualization  and 
freedom  ?    And  with  it  all  we  have  no  peace  ; 
we  must  have  trade  rivalries,   applications 
for  the    injunction    of   the    Courts,   and   a 
battle-royal  of  copy-books  and  of  their  manu- 
facturers !     Even  poor  Mr.  Beatty  himself  is 
to  be  put  under  the  ordination  of  law  ;  he  is 
to  be  "mashed"  in  the  legal  machine;  to 
be  restrained  by  the  Courts  ;  to  be  deprived 
of  his  individuality  and  even  of  his  name ; 
and  then  to  be  asked  to  *  *  pay  the  piper  " 
while   the  others  dance.     Why,    we  would 
rather  make  slates  than  copy-books  and  be 
imposed  upon  in  this  fashion.     If  you  write 
Beatty  on  a  slate,  you  can  rub  it  out,  if  any- 
body  threatens   to  take  your  life  or   your 
purse  for  it.     If  you  put  it  on  a  copy-book, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  gone  !     When, 
we  wonder,  will  monopolist   publishers  do 
the    just   rather    than    the    gainful    thing? 
'*  Live  and  let  live  "  used  to  be  the  old-time 
rule  ;  but  now-a-days  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  graspers  and  grinders.     At  this  rate,  the 
life  of  a  copy-book  maker,  however  success- 
fully he  may  grind  out  moral  maxims  and 
engrave  them,  is  not  worth  living. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  notice 
that  Mr.  Beatty  and  the  Canada  Publishing 
Co.  have  been  restrained  by  the  Courts  from 
issuing  a  new  series  of  copy-books  on  which 
Mr.  Beatty's  name  appears,  lest  that  issue 
shall  confuse  the  public  in  its  eager  search 
for  the  productions  of  what  some  speak  of  as 
the  "  original  and  only  Mr.  Beatty."  While 
respecting  this  judgment  of  the  Courts,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that,  in  our  opin- 


ion, the  Bench  has  scarcely  grasped  the 
situation,  if  it  concedes  to  Mr.  Beatty  the 
undoubted  right  to  make  a  "new  and  im- 
proved series  of  copy-books,"  in  the  profits 
of  which  he  shall  participate,  and  yet  re- 
strains him  from  doing  so  lest  his  new  enter- 
prise may  interfere  with  a  previous  series  in 
which  he  has  now  no  interest,  and  from  the 
sales  of  which  he  receives  no  consideration 
for  the  use  of  his  name.  The  question  of 
similarity  of  design  in  the  cover  may  at  once 
be  disposed  of  by  stating  that  both  series 
have  a  common  origin  in  the  American  copy- 
books of  Payson  and  Dunton,  and  the  other 
issues  of  the  United  States  market.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  claim  to  originality,  or 
to  copyright,  in  the  cover;  while  the  trade- 
mark of  "Beatty,"  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  abstain  from  using  it,  must 
surely  rest  in  the  owner  of  that  patronymic. 
The  idea  of  the  trade  mistaking  the  two 
series  is  not  to  be  seriously  thought  of;  nor 
are  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  likely  to  suffer 
from  teachers  making  any  similar  mistake. 
Both  the  trade  and  the  profession  are  sure  to 
be  better  informed  by  vigilant  publishers. 
On  a  rehearing  of  the  case  we  feel  sure  that 
the  present  decision  of  the  Courts  will  be  re- 
versed. Were  it  to  stand,  it  would  not  only 
be  a  grave  personal  injustice,  but  it  would 
give  a  very  questionable  countenance  and  a 
still  more  questionable  fillip  to  monopoly. 


AUTHORSHIP  MADE  EASY. 

When,  we  wonder,  will  our  Wellington 
Street  friends  learn  even  the  commercial 
worth  of  artlessness?  Its  spiritual  worth, 
we  fear,  will  be  forever  beyond  their  ken. 
Taking  the  suggestion  from  the  excellent 
papers  on  "  Common  Errors  of  Speech  and 
their  Correction,"  contributed  by  Mr.  Strang, 
of  Goderich,  to  the  March  and  April  num- 
bers of  the  Monthly,  Messrs.  Gage,  we  are 
told,  are  manufacturing  a  book  on  "False 
Syntax,"  by  the  easy  method  of  writing  to 
Head  Masters  throughout  the  Province  for 
examples  drawn  from  local  sources,  and,  as 
we  learn,  from  native  educational  periodi- 
cals other  than,  we  need  hardly  say,  that 
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great  storehouse  of  unimpeachable  I  gram- 
mar, the  Canada  School  Jour7iaL     The  nu- 
cleus of  this  book,  while  being  offered  to  a 
rival  publishing  house  in  Toronto,  was  lately 
handed  us  for  momentary  examination,  and 
we  found  it  instructively  baited  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  Wellington  Street  firm,  with   a 
liberal  spice  of  extracts  from  this  magazine, 
which  only  pedantry  could  sit  down  to  com- 
pile, and  a  pitiful  pedagogism  gloat  over. 
This   field    for   the   honourable    activity   of 
those  who  do  not  love  us,  we  considerately 
abandon  to  the  enterprise ;  and  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  we  shall  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  industry,  not  to  speak  of 
the  malice,  which  stimulated  the  energies  of 
its   compilers.     In   the   meantime  we  give 
Messrs.  Gage  the  benefit  of  this  advertise- 
ment, and  trust  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
work  they  are  inciting  some  Masters  to  do, 
they  will  so  educate  their  colloborateurs  on 
the  book  as  may  enable  them,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  fledge  their  pens  in  composing  edi- 
torial  paragraphs   for    the   School  Journal. 
Just  let  us  add,  however,  that  it  may  save 
the  firm  considerable  labour  if  they  turned 
over  the  task  of  making  extracts  from  the 
Monthly  to  the  editor  of  this  publication, 
who,  they  may  take  our  word  for  it,  has  not 
waited  until  the  present  day  of  grace  to  take 
the  measure  of  himself  or   the  •'  gauge  "  of 
his  enemies.     If  one  were  called  upon  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  his  own  work,  we  are  only 
too  conscious  of  the  catastrophe  that  would 
befall  the  editor  of  this  magazine  !     "  It  is 
well  for  the  reputation  of  my  history,"  wrote 
Lord  Macaulay,   "that  I  did  not  review  it 
as  1  could  review  it." 


•♦THE  BYSTANDER." 

Those  who  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
topics  of  the  time  treated  of  in  a  masterly 
manner,  with  perfect  knowledge  and  large- 
ness of  view,  and  couched  in  vigorous,  in- 
cisive English,  will  eagerly  hail  the  re-issue 
of  The  Bystander^  though  the  publication  is 
in  future  only  to  appear  quarterly.  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith's  service  to  Canada  in  the 
issue  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  maga- 


zine is  well-nigh  incalculable.  Alike  to  the 
publicist,  the  journalist,  and  to  the  educated 
reader,  the  periodical  affords  rare  food  for 
thought,  and  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
times,  such  as  no  other  serial  can  give,  and 
as  no  other  pen  could  so  ably  supply.  It  is 
the  product  not  only  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  a 
man  of  the  highest  culture,  but  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  observer,  endowed  with  a 
keen  sense  of  honour  and  of  right-doing, 
and  possessing  a  trained  judgment  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  world.  We  hear  of  The 
Bystander  being  read  in  many  of  the  High 
Schools  of  the  Province  as  a  model  of  Eng- 
lish ;  and  for  that  purpose  as  well  as  for  its 
thought,  nothing  could  be  of  greater  ser- 
vice to  English  masters.  We  promised  in 
the  present  number  to  give  extracts  on  edu- 
cational topics  from  the  publication ;  these, 
so  far  as  our  space  will  permit,  we  now  ap- 
pend. The  Bystander  may  be  had  of  any 
newsdealer,  or  from  its  publishers,  Messrs. 
Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  Toronto,  on  remitting  \ 
twenty- five  cents  for  each  quarterly  issue. 

THE  CATHOLIC  VOTE  AND   '•MARMION." 

It  was  in  the  scuflle  for  the  Catholic  vote 
that  Waller  Scoit,  of  all  characters  in  the 
world,  was  sucked  into  the  mill-race  of  Party 
and  revolved  for  some  weeks  upon  the  wheel, 
piteously  dripping  with  the  muddy  stream. 
The  noise  of  the  controversy  reached  Eng- 
land, and  filled  that  discerning  public  with 
exalted  ideas  of  our  moral  fastidiousness  and 
the  ardent  interest  taken  by  us  in  literary 
questions.  To  any  one  not  in  quest  of  Catho- 
lic votes  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  mor- 
ality of  the  glorious  Scotchman  is  as  pure  as 
the  burn  that  runs  down  a  heathery  hill-side. 
He  was  too  perfect  a  gentleman  to  touch 
anything  unclean.  A  churchman  who  finds 
licentiousness  in  Marmion,  must  himself,  to 
use  Johnson's  expression,  be  highly  com- 
bustible. On  the  subject  of  duelling,  Scott 
thought  like  other  men  of  honour  in  those 
days;  this  is  his  only  weak  point.  Other- 
wise, he  gives  us  ground  for  thankfulness 
that  in  him,  as  in  its  other  great  masters, 
British  fiction  is  pure.  Evil  betide  man  or 
woman  who  sullies  its  purity  !  There  are 
criminal  characters  in  Scott's  Tales,  as  there 
are  in  the  Bible,  but,  as  in  the  Bible,  they 
meet  their  doom :  Constance,  Marmion,  and 
the  King  of  Scots,  all  suffer  for  their  sins. 
That  the  walling-up  scene,  and  some  other 
passages  in  Marmion,  are  offensive  to  Ro- 
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man  Catholics  is  perfectly  true;  and  had 
this  ground  been  frankly  taken  when  the 
book  was  withdrawn,  there  would  have  been 
no  more  to  be  said.  Unluckily,  the  false 
ground  of  immorality  was  taken,  in  order 
to  hide  the  wires,  when  the  wirepuller,  not 
content  to  possess  the  substance  without  the 
form  of  power,  suddenly  thrust  from  behind 
the  curtain  his  Most  Reverend  head.  To  in- 
sinuate that  Scott  was  driven  by  his  straight- 
ened circumstances  to  pander  to  Protestant 
prejudices,  is  the  most  preposterous  injus- 
tice: he  was  not  in  straightened  circum- 
stances when  Marmion  was  written.  Nor 
had  he  any  prejudices  of  his  own:  not  being 
at  all  ascetic  or  ritualistic,  he  felt  no  special 
sympathy  with  the  religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  he  treated  simply  as  a  part  of 
the  antiquities,  and  in  a  conventional,  some- 
times in  a  jocular,  style.  But  by  bringing 
the  Middle  Ages  generally  into  fashion, 
he  practically  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Neo- 
Catholic  movement,  and  in  Catholics  to  tra- 
duce him  is  ingratitude. 


PUBLIC   EDUCATION. 

In  the  course  of  the  Scott  controversy 
reference  was  made  to  Collier's  History  of 
England,  which  had  been  revised  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  clear  it  of 
language  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  Catho- 
lics. That  revision  was  effected  quite  quietly 
and  without  a  bitter  word.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  political  and  a  non-politi- 
cal Department  of  Education.  The  thoughts 
of  the  community  are  being  directed  to  this 
subject.  People  begin  to  see  that  we  can  no 
more  afford  to  have  education  turned  into  a 
political  cockpit  than  we  could  afford  to  have 
commerce  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  had  defects, 
but  they  were  not  irremediable,  nor  were 
they  the  cause  of  its  fall.  It  was  overturned 
by  the  wrath  of  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
because,  in  the  performance  of  its  duty  to  its 
constituents,  it  limited  his  autocracy,  revised 
his  text-books — some  of  which  were  in  dire 
need  of  revision — and  inquired  into  the  man- 
agement of  his  wasteful,  or  worse  than  waste- 
ful, Book  Depository.  As  he  was  supposed 
to  wield  the  Methodist  vote,  the  Government 
bowed  to  his  displeasure,  and  in  its  haste  to 
gratify  him  forgot  even  the  usual  courtesies 
of  public  life.  At  the  pass  to  which  things 
had  then  come,  a  change  of  some  kind  was 
inevitable,  and  a  Ministry  of  Education  was 
an  experiment  which  there  seemed  to  be 
good  reasons  for  trying.  It  has  been  fairly 
tried.  The  Minister  appointed  was  the 
member  of  the  Government  best  qualified  by 
his   intellectual   acquirements   for  the  post, 


and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  de- 
voted himself  conscientiously  to  its  duties. 
But  the  result  is  decisive :  Education  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  football  of  party,  and 
the  state  of  the  Department  is  such  as  to  ex- 
cite grave  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  men 
well  qualified  to  judge.  Many  voices  are 
heard  in  favour  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
Council,  for  the  purpose  of  general  regula- 
tion, such  as  determining  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction and  examination,  selecting  text- 
books, and  fixing  the  qualifications  for  certifi- 
cates. For  administrative  purposes  a  Chief 
Superintendent  would,  of  course,  be  required 
as  before.  The  mode  of  his  appointment 
might  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  to  him  the 
confidence  both  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  were  named  by  the 
Government  he  might  form  a  useful  channel 
of  communication  between  the  two  bodies. 
Let  the  Opposition  take  up  this  matter  in 
earnest  and  they  will  not  be  without  support. 
Nor  is  the  question  confined  to  the  Public 
Schools.  The  friends  of  the  University  also 
are  beginning  to  desire  its  emancipation  from 
political  influence,  which  has  already  bred 
trouble,  and  which,  if  exercised  in  a  narrow 
spirit,  might  estrange  half  the  community 
from  an  institution  which  ought  to  be  the 
common  pride  of  all. 


THE   BIBLE   IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Interest  in  the  question  of  education  is 
being  shown  in  many  ways.  Here,  as  else- 
where, contending  parties  feel  that  they  will 
have  society  greatly  under  their  influence  if 
they  can  clap  a  padlock  on  the  minds  of  the 
young.  An  important  deputation  of  the 
Churches  urges  the  Attorney-General  of  On- 
tario to  make  religious  instruction  obligatory 
in  all  the  schools.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  wish  the  child  to  be 
trained  up  not  only  in  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence, but  in  the  love  of  good,  the  hatred  of 
evil,  and  the  fear  of  God.  But  the  difficul- 
ties which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  universal 
and  compulsory  system  hardly  need  re-state- 
ment. In  the  divided  state  of  Christendom, 
and  with  a  growing  body  of  citizens  who 
object  to  religious  teaching  altogether,  per- 
petual conflicts,  perpetual  agitation,  would 
ensue ;  the  power  of  the  State  would  be  C(m- 
stantly  called  into  action  against  what  would 
present  itself  as  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
the  practical  consequence  to  religion  is  not 
doubtful.  After  all,  too  great  a  value  may 
easily  be  set  on  religious  teaching  in  the 
form  of  a  task  ;  as  every  one  who  has  been 
compelled  to  attend  divinity  lectures  at  Col- 
lege will  say.     Let  us  be  content,  then,  wiih 
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local  discretion,  guarded  by  a  proper  con- 
science clause,  and  let  the  Church,  the  Sun- 
day School,  and,  above  all,  the  home,  do 
their  proper  work.  The  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"  is  worth  all  the  compulsory  clauses 
in  the  world.  The  London  Advertiser  sug- 
gests that  a  manual  of  the  great  moral  truths 
might  be  framed  and  used  as  a  school-book. 
It  might  be  framed  by  a  neutral  authority 
commanding  the  general  confidence  of  the 
Province;  but  if  the  task  were  undertaken 
by  the  Education  Office  of  a  Party  Govern- 
ment, we  see  what  the  result  would  be.  The 
adoption  of  a  law  making  religion  a  part  of 
the  programme  would  shut  out  for  ever  the 
hope  of  giving  unity  to  our  system  by  the 
abolition  of  Separate  Schools.  Otherwise, 
that  object  may  be  kept  in  view.  To  per- 
fect securities  for  the  conscience  of  their 
children  the  Catholics,  in  common  with 
other  citizens,  have  a  right;  these  there 
might  have  been  a  reasonable  doubt  of  their 
enjoying  at  the  time  when  the  Separate 
Schools  were  conceded,  and  when  the  mem- 
ory of  persecution  was  still  fresh ;  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  now ;  and  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  special  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  portion 
of  its  citizens  under  the  social  and  political 
control  of  the  priesthood  of  a  particular 
Church. —  The  Bystander. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS' 
CONVENTION. 

SUGGESTED  AMENDMENTS   TO  THE  SCHOOL 
LAW. 

At  a  meeting  of  Public  School  Inspectors 
of  Eastern  Ontario,  held  at  Kingston  on  De- 
cember 28th,  and  convened  chiefly  by  the 
eflForts  of  the  Inspector  of  North  Hastings, 
two  important  resolutions  were  carried  unani- 
mously, and  have,  we  believe,  the  support  of 
every  County  School  Inspector  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  Province.  The  resolutions 
are  as  follows  : — 

I.  "  Whereas  in  certain  counties  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  regularly  qualified  teachers, 
be  it  resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  Boards  of  Examiners  for  such 
counties  should,  on  obtaining  the  special 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  be 
authorized  to  grant  certificates  of  lower 
grade  than  the  present  third-class  certi- 
ficates ;  that  the  standard  for  such  certificates 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  third-class  examina- 
tion prior  to  1877  ;  that  there  be  no  restric- 
tion on  Boards  as  to  the  percentage  required 
from    candidates;    that,    where   considered 


necessary,  provision  be  made  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  successful  candidates  by 
teachers'  institutes,  or  otherwise,  and  that 
such  certificates  be  valid  only  for  particular 
sections. " 

2.  *  *  Whereas  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
scarcity  of  Public  School  teachers,  due  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  inadequate  salaries  paid 
to  them,  and  whereas  the  Legislative  Grant 
to  the  public  schools  averages  only  about 
fifty  cents  per  enrolled  pupil,  while  that  to 
High  Schools  averages  $6.42  per  pupil,  or 
above  thirteen  times  as  much  as  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  although  the  latter  do  vastly 
more  important  work ;  and  whereas  the 
present  Legislative  and  Municipal  Grants  are 
inefficient,  and  their  mode  of  distribution  on 
a  basis  of  average  attendance  unjust  to  the 
weaker  sections,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  expedi- 
ent that  the  Legislature  increase  the  appro- 
priation to  public  schools  by  at  least  100  per 
cent.,  an  equal  amount  to  be  contributed  by 
the  municipalities,  and  that  this  additional 
(legislative  and  municipal)  appropriation  be 
divided  among  the  school  sections  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  rates  of  taxation  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries." 

The  Inspectors  present  at  the  meeting 
have,  at  their  own  expense,  instructed  their 
secretary  to  forward  printed  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  every  member  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  and  to  every  public  school  in- 
spector, and  have  authorized  a  committee, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Burrows,  Johnston, 
and  Mackintosh,  to  urge  their  adoption  upon 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  regard  this 
movement  as  very  important  and  worthy  of 
the  earnest  support  of  every  one.  In  favour 
of  the  first  resolution,  no  argument  is  re- 
quired. Our  present  standard  is  too  high 
for  many  sections  of  the  Province,  and,  if 
persisted  in,  will  flood  the  country  with  a 
multitude  of  half-educated  and  untrained 
holders  of  "  permits."  The  increase  of 
•  *  permits  "  and  extended  third  class  certi- 
ficates is  productive  of  much  mischief  and 
demoralization.  It  leads  to  any  amount  of 
wirepulling  and  log-rolling,  has  a  tendency 
to  cultivate,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  neglect 
of  study  and  self-improvement,  and  a  la- 
mentable lack  of  manly  and  womanly  inde- 
pendence, and  offers  to  wealthy  and  foolishly 
economical  sections  admirable  facilities  for 
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(orcing  ihc  Iiwpector,  unless  he  is  possessed 
ol  back-bone  of  more  than  ordinary  stiffness, 
lo  secure  temporary  certificates  and  "  exten- 
lions  "  when  there  is  no  good  reason  for  their 
being  asked. 

The  movement  for  an  increased  grant  to 
public  schools  is  of  great  moment,  and  we  ear- 
nestly trust  it  may  be  successful.     At  present 
the  I.eKislative  Grant  is  a  mere  pittance,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  it  is  distributed  is  anti- 
quated  and    wrong.     Public   aid  to  educa- 
tional   institutions  should  be  given  in  pro- 
portion to  their  needs  and  the  efforts  their 
supporters  make  to  help  themselves.     Nei- 
ther of  these  ends  is  accomplished   by  the 
present  mode  of  distribution.     The  scheme 
suggested  by   the   Inspectors  who   met   at 
Kingston  commends  itself  to  our  judgment 
as  equitable    in    every    respect.      It   takes 
average   attendance   and    the   local   rate   of 
taxation   into    consideration.      In   a    future 
issue,  we  purpose  returning  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter.     At  present,  we  ask  for 
the  matter  the  attention  of  our  readers. — 
North  Hastings  Revinv. 


PROTEST  OF  SENATE  OF  QUEEN'S 
UNIVERSITY 

Against  Graduates  being  compelled 
to  attend  the  normal  schools  be- 
fore accepting  a  mastership  in  the 
High  Schools. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Ontario^  Toronto: — 
The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Queen's 
College  would  respectfully  represent  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Governor 
in  Council  with  reference  to  the  Order 
in  Council  of  July  31st,  1882,  approving 
♦'Amended  Regulations  as  to  training  of 
teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools,"  that  Sec- 
tion three  makes  changes  inadvisable  in 
themselves,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
which  is  to  discriminate  against  the  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  of  all  Colleges  and 
Universities  outside  of  Toronto. 

The  holder  of  a  First  Class  Public  School 
Teacher's  Provincial  Certificate  is,  but  a  Uni- 
versity graduate  hereafter  is  not,  to  rank  as  a 
legally  qualified  Assistant  High  School  Mas- 
ter. The  Senate  considers  that  when  a  man 
has  been  taught  for  four  years  by  men  whose 
position  is  a  gua^antee  that    they   are   the 


highest  kind  of  educators  of  youth  attainable, 
he  himself  has  been  trained  to  teach  accord- 
ing to  the  only  method  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  best  authorities  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, is  worth  anything  as  a  preparation 
for  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  To  oblige 
such  a  man  to  go  to  a  Normal  School  before 
he  can  be  allowed  to  teach  is  an  additional 
bar  to  those  already  existing,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  exclude  the  highest  class  of  men 
from  the  teaching  profession.  While  to 
prevent  trustees  from  appointing  such  gradu- 
ates as  assistants  is  to  narrow  their  choice, 
and  to  restrict  them  to  men  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  have  had  an  in- 
ferior training. 

The  change  proposed  affects  not  only  the 
character  of  future  High  School  Assistants, 
but  also  of  Head  Masters.  Hitherto  a  gradu- 
ate could  be  appointed  an  assistant,  and  if 
he  gave  practical  proof,  for  a  sufficient  time, 
of  knowing  how  to  teach  and  how  to  rule, 
he  was  eligible  for  a  Head  Mastership.  To 
subject  him,  in  addition,  to  what  is  called  a 
"professional  training"  or  a  text-book  ex- 
amination is  something  worse  than  a  super- 
fluity. 

The    change    proposed    with    regard    to 
undergraduates  of  the  fourth  year  is  still  more 
objectionable.      An    undergraduate    within 
one  year  of  his  degree  is  to  be  induced  to 
withdraw  from  that  training   of   the  whole 
man    which    is    acknowledged    to    be    the 
highest,    to  the  comparatively   unimportant 
routine  of  a  Normal  School,  or  to   what  is 
called  a  **  professional  training"  in  Toronto, 
from  September  till  the  Christmas  holidays. 
He  is  to  lose  a  year  for  this  three  months' 
"  training."     Another  year,  which,  if  it  is  to 
be  made  compulsory,  would  be  much  better 
spent  in  post-graduate  University   work,  is 
added  to  his  College  course.     And  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  something  like  a  bribe 
is   indirectly   offered   to   all  undergraduates 
outside  Toronto  to  leave  their  own  Universi- 
ties, and  attend  where  they  can  take  simul- 
taneously  their    collegiate    year    and    their 
"  professional  "    three   months.      Doubtless 
the  Minister  intended  no  such  consequence  ; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  point  out 
the   inevitable  results    of  the  changes  pro- 
posed.    The  higher  class  of  minds  will  be 
more  and  more  repelled   from  a  profession 
which  even  at  present  is  not  attracting  them 
to  the  extent  we  would  all  like  to  see  ;  and 
to  the  lower  class  of  minds  powerful  induce- 
ments   are    presented    to    induce    them    to 
shorten  their  course,   by  transferring  them- 
selves to  Toronto,  from  the  seats  of  learning 
they  themselves  had  previou-ly  chosen. 

The  Senate  trust  that  changes  that  seem 
to  them  to  be  unnecessary,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  an  attempted  over  centralization,  and 
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the  eflfects  of  which  they  believe  will  be  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  true  education,  will 
not  be  pressed.  They  would  be  much  grati- 
fied if  the  Government  would  cancel  the 
Order  in  Council,  so  far  as  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  this  petition. 

(Sgd.)  George  Bell,  LL.D., 

Registrar. 
Queen's  University, 

Kingston,  December  nth,  1882. 


HIGH   SCHOOL  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  doubt  prevails  as  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Regulations  re- 
ferring to  the  reading  of  the  High  School 
Entrance  Papers.  The  following  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Minister  to  the  Head  Master 
of  one  of  our  Collegiate  Institutes  will  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers,  as  it  sets  the  mat- 
ter at  rest : — 

Toronto,  20th  December,  1882. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Education  to  state  that  he  is  willing  that  the 
Examining  Board  shall  act  on  the  proposals 
of  the  High  School  Inspectors,  as  stated 
herewith  : 

"I.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  wise  for 
the  Examiners  to  read  the  remaining  papers 
of  candidates  who  have  failed  badly  in  one 
subject  ;  they  cannot  be  admitted,  and  read- 
ing their  answers  entails  useless  expense. 

"II.  The  most  expeditious  mode  of  ex- 
amining the  Reading  is  to  withdraw  the 
candidates  individually  from  some  subject 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  allowing  them  an 
equal  expansion  of  time  on  the  paper. 

"It  would  be  well  for  the  Examiners  to 
read  all  the  papers  in  the  case  of  those  who 
on  account  of  age,  etc.,  might  fairly  be 
recommended  for  admission  to  a  High 
School."  ^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  Marling, 
Secretary. 

A  LATIN  PERIODICAL. 

A  little  monthly  in  the  Latin  language 
has  been  started  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Shumway, 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Potsdam, 
N.Y.  Latine  is  an  Ephenteris  Latina,  the 
contents  of  which  are  divided  into  short  sec- 
tions, for  the  most  part   dealing  with  the 


best-known  and  most-studied  Latin  authors, 
in  the  way  that  teachers  use.  The  system 
of  questions  and  answers  applied  to  a  para- 
graph from  Cicero  alternates  with  some  Latin 
prose,  flowered  with  quotations,  wherein  an 
episode  of  the  ^neid  is  recounted.  One 
section  gives  a  passage  from  Caesar,  with  all 
the  verbs  put  in  the  indirect  statement.  An- 
other affords  the  teacher  a  choice  of  simple 
questions  and  answers  wherewith  to  keep  his 
class  on  the  stretch,  interested  and  ready  to 
respond.  Another  (in  English)  gives  a  list 
of  points  on  which  information  is  desired, 
and  suggests  various  matters  to  readers.  It 
appears  thjft  by  means  of  his  little  magazine 
Mr.  Shumway  has  effected  among  Colleges 
and  High  Schools  a  correspondence  in  print 
which  he  calls  Catena  Latina^  and  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  annuli,  or  links  of  the  Latin 
chain.  Some  interest  appears  to  have  been 
aroused;  members  or  links  are  not  slow  to 
enrol  themselves.  The  little  monthly  seems 
destined  to  do  good.  Indeed,  anything 
which  makes  teacher  and  pupils  feel  that 
they  are  being  sympathized  with,  that  they 
are  not  by  themselves,  but  parts  of  a  great 
mass  of  learners  and  instructors  throughout 
the  country,  must  tend  to  give  greater  zest 
to  their  work,  and  enlarge  and  harmonize 
their  views  of  study.  The  only  condition  for 
membership  in  the  Catena  is  the  purpose  to 
do  some  of  the  work.  The  Ephemeris  will 
cost  two  dollars  a  year,  and  if  supported  its 
eight  pages  will  be  enlarged. — N.  Y.  Critic, 

'•  SPECIMENS  "  FOR  CABINETS. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  many  schools 
throughout  Ontario  are  taking  a  lively  inter- 
est  in  the  practical  study  of  physical  science. 
Wherever  this  is  the  case  beginnings  have 
been  made  in  forming  cabinets  of  specimens,  fl 
Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  procure  just  / 
what  is  wanted  may  not  in  every  instance  "^ 
know  where  to  obtain  the  rarer,  or  even  the 
more  common,  illustrative  objects.  Much, 
of  course,  may  be  done  by  means  of  exchange 
between  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  but  to  form  a  complete  cabinet,  or 
to  procure  specimens  otherwise  unattainable, 
the  best  plan  is  to  write  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Foote, 
Philadelphia.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Foote 
has  the  largest  collection  for  sale  in  the  world, 
and  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  expert  with  whom  to 
transact  business. 
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